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AN    URGENT    QUESTION. 


Why  is  it  that  we  have  so  few  men  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  employed  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  for  normal  children?  We  do  not  think  that,  as  in  so 
many  cases,  the  war  can  be  saddled  with  this  state  of  aifairs.  The 
reason  can  be  traced  to  conditions  within  the  work  itself  and  the 
following  remarks  will  indicate  a  tendency  which  constitutes  a 
serious  outlook  for  our  teachers   and   therefore   for  our   schools. 

The  men  who  teach  in  these  institutions  cannot  recommend 
the  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  advancement,  as  it  offers 
very  little  scope  for  the  future.  When  headships  fall  vacant,  out- 
side candidates  are  sometimes  appointed,  and  when  a  combined 
school  for  the  blind  and  deaf  is  seeking  a  principal,  the  post 
invariably  goes  to  the  applicant  from  the  deaf  school.  The 
reason  is,  doubtless,  that  the  master  from  the  school  for  the  deaf 
has  the  two  special  certificates  for  blind  and  deaf  teaching  respec- 
tively.    A  teacher  of  the  deaf  may  take  the  special  certificate  of 
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the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  for  the  Blind  without 
actual  experience  in  instructing  the  blind.  The  teacher  of  the 
blind  cannot  take  the  diploma  for  the  deaf  without  two  full  years' 
practice  in  a  qualified  school  of  this  kind.  Surely  a  remedy  is 
needed  here.  Special  head  teachers  should  be  appointed  in  full 
control  (^'  each  department.  Blind  and  deaf  children  are  diverse 
in  character  and  therefore  need  a  totally  different  environment. 
The  old  governmental  error  of  regarding  the  deaf  and  blind  as 
one  class  and  providing  for  them  jointly,  which  before  the  war 
seemed  likely  to  disappear  in  favour  of  a  more  enlightened  policy, 
has  of  late  revived,  and  this  circumstance  further  handicaps  the 
assistant  in  the  blind  school. 

In  day  centres,  women  are  nearly  always  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancies.  This  is  largely  a  question  of  economy.  These  posts 
should  be  open  to  both  men  and  women  and  the  best  candidate 
available,  irrespective  of  sex,  should  be  selected. 

Residential  posts  are  often  closed  to  young  married  men  and  do 
not,  in  any  case,  attract  those  who  have  established  a  home  of  their 
own.  Some  institutions  have  not  awakened  to  the  fact  that  suitable 
and  attractive  accommodation  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  head- 
master and  his  wife.  The  problem  of  compulsory  residence  for 
male  assistants  can  be  solved  by  allowing  the  teacher  to  be  non- 
resident and  appointing  a  supervisor  to  look  after  the  pupils  in 
play  hours  and  in  the  dormitories.  A  man  understands  then  that 
if  lie  wishes  to  leave  the  institution  and  live  elsewhere,  he  does 
not  require  to  give  up  his  post  but  may  become  non-resident. 
Several  promising  masters  have  been  lost  to  us  owing  to  their 
marriage. 

The  step  from  teaching  service  to  administrative  de- 
partments in  blind  work  should  be  made  easier.  There  are  posts 
in  institutions  and  in  the  civil  service  which  ought  to  be  the 
natural  progress  of  a  keen,  well-qualified  teacher  of  the  blind. 
The  assistant  in  the  normal  school  has  always  a  prospect  of 
promotion  to  a  higher  rank  in  his  profession,  but  this  chance  is 
closed  to  his  colleague  in  the  blind  school  who  has  had  experience 
of  only  one  type  of  education.  In  such  a  school  the  teacher  is 
compelled  to  take  a  special  certificate  in  order  even  to  retain  his 
position  and  although  it  carries  with  it  a  slight  increment  in  salary, 
it  is  no  guarantee  of  advancement,  whereas  in  the  normal  school 
any  additional  attainment,  such  as  a  degree  either  in  Science  or  in 
Arts,  often  insures  wider  opportunities. 

How  can  this  be  remedied?  Teachers  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  recommend  their  calling, 
and  ours  do  try  to  dispel  the  illusions  of  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  real  work  achieved  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  Male  students 
from  training  colleges  visit  the  schools,  find  that  the  teachers  are 
interested    in    their    occupation    and    honestly   love    it   yet   cannot 
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answer  favourably  when  the  oft-repeated  question  comes — "  What 
is  the  chance  of  promotion?  " 

It  should  surely  be  a  sine  qua  non  that  previous  experience  in 
teaching-  the  blind,  extending-  over  a  considerable  period,  should  be 
a  necessary  qualification  for  a  headship;  a  man  trained  in  a  normal 
school  has  much  to  learn  before  he  can  appreciate  the  modifica- 
tions required.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  make  too  much  of  this 
point,  but,  at  present,  the  pendulum  swings  the  other  way  and  this 
bias  is  no  less  harmful.  The  very  ease  with  which  a  seeing  person 
masters  Braille  is  in  itself  a  snare,  and  he  must  be  endowed  with 
imagination  and  insight  beyond  the  average  if  he  is  to  apprehend 
even  partially  and  after  a  lapse  of  time,  in  what  the  handicap  of 
blindness  exactly  consists. 

Apart  from  this  aspect  which  renders  vision  to  some  extent  a 
drawback,  previous  acquaintance  with  normal  or  deaf  children 
constitutes  a  further  difficulty.  The  newcomer  will  expect  either 
too  much  or  too  little  of  his  pupil  and  will  not  be  able  to  prescribe 
a  suitable  curriculum.  If  he  be  wise  enough  to  listen  to  his 
assistants  who  possess  the  special  knowledge  that  he  lacks,  all 
may  go  well,  but  it  will  be  infinitely  more  satisfactory  if  he  can 
give  his  staff  the  benefit  of  a  wider  experience  on  the  same  lines. 
The  majority  of  our  teachers  are  fully  alive  to  recent  developments 
in  education  and  have  applied  these  to  their  work.  When  the 
call  to  higher  responsibility  in  school  administration  arrives,  they 
may  therefore  be  better  equipped  for  it  than  an  outsider. 

The  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  our  men  teachers  are  not  being  filled, 
the  cure  cannot  come  from  the  profession  itself  but  must  be  effec- 
ted by  the  governing  and  local  authorities. 


THE  COLLEGE  AND  ASSOCIATION  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

A  well-attended  Meeting  of  members  of  the  College  and  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  held  in  the  Armitage  Hall 
of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.,  on  Saturday,  6th  June,  1925,  at  2-30  p.m.,  to  hear 
an  address  by  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gorell,  C.B.E.,  M.C.  The 
newly-elected  Chairman  of  the  College  and  Association  (Mr.  R. 
G.  Cowley)  presided. 

The  Chairman,  in  welcoming  Lord  Gorell,  referred  in  appre- 
ciative terms  to  his  many  activities,  particularly  his  chairmanship 
of  the  Teachers'   Registration  Council. 

After  a  few  pleasant  and  amusing  opening  remarks  Lord 
Gorell  said  : — 

11  I  cannot  pretend   to  very  exact  or  complete  knowledge  of 
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the  work  of  teachers  of  the  blind;  I  am  not  a  specialist  in  your 
problems  and  therefore  I  cannot  attempt  to  address  you  with 
relation  to  them.  But  on  the  whole  I  am  glad  of  that  limitation. 
I  think  that,  in  so  far  as  my  remarks  have  any  value,  they  will 
have  more  coming-  from  some  one  who  does  not  know  your 
special  problems.  We  have  almost  too  many  meetings  where 
the  specialist  talks  to  the  specialist." 


11  It  gives  me  this  sense  of  wider  value,  that  I  come  rather, 
as  your  Chairman  has  said,  as  Chairman  of  the  Teachers'  Regis- 
tration Council,  that  is  the  only  body  that  is  representative  of  the 
profession  as  a  whole,  and  having  that  in  mind,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  might  perhaps  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
specialisation. 

We  all  know  that  no  one  can  actually  succeed  in  any  branch 
of  life  without  concentrating  his  or  her  mind  on  gaining  some 
special  knowledge  of  it.  Specialisation,  therefore,  in  some  degree 
is  excellent,  and  indeed  absolutely  necessary.  But  we  have  had, 
I  think,  in  this  country  rather  too  many  examples  of  late  of  those 
who  have  been  only  specialists,  that  is  to  say,  people  who  have 
directed  their  entire  mind  to  their  own  immediate  subjects  of  study 
and  have  forgotten  that  they  are  necessarily  concerned  with  the 
larger  life  around  them,  and  that  unless  they  take  that  also  into 
consideration  they  cannot  fully  make  use,  in  their  own  branch,  of 
the  knowledge  they  have  acquired.  So  that  to  be  invited  here 
this  afternoon  is  of  value  to  me  because  it  shows  me  that  this 
College  and  Association  realises  .  .  .  that  it  is  part  of  some- 
thing much  larger — that  is,  one  part  of  the  whole  teaching 
profession. 

Further,  we  have  seen  of  late  years  certain  criticisms  directed 
towards  the  teaching  profession  on  the  score  that  they,  as  a  whole, 
have  kept  themselves  apart  from  the  nation.  One  would  like 
to  emphasise  that,  just  as  a  branch  teaching  a  special  subject,  or 
dealing  with  special  problems  within  the  schoolmastering  pro- 
fession, must  consider  themselves  part  of  the  teaching  profession 
as  a  whole,  so  also  the  teaching  profession  as  a  whole,  if  it  is 
really  going  to  do  the  best  work  for  the  life  and  children  of  the 
nation,  must  not  consider  itself  as  a  profession  apart  but  very 
much  enter  into  the  full  life  of  the  nation  and  all  the  problems 
which  affect  the  times.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  '  No  man 
liveth  unto  himself  alone,'  and  if  that  is  true  of  every  member  of 
a  profession,  it  is  true  of  every  individual  living  in  a  community 
such  as  that  in  this  Island,  and  if  it  is  true  of  all  it  strikes  me  as 
most  true  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  blind. 

I  suppose  that  everybody,  at  various  times,  has  contemplated 
the  differences  and  difficulties  which  affect  those  who  are  deprived 
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of  one  of  the  natural  senses.  One  often  hears  a  discussion  as  to 
the  relative  disadvantages  subsisting  between  those  who  arc 
blind  and  those  who  are  deaf,  and,  when  one  comes  to  such  a 
meeting  as  this,  naturally  that  kind  of  thought  is  brought  into 
one's  mind.  I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  those  who  suffer  from  the  affliction  of  blindness 
are  almost  invariably  placid,  at  any  rate  to  outward  view,  and 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  majority  of  those  who  suffer  from  the 
affliction  of  deafness,  many  of  whom  seem  to  be  "  rubbed  up  M 
by  contact  with  the  world.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  true 
difference  but  at  any  rate  it  is  one  which  suggests  itself  to  the 
outsider.  Searching  for  an  explanation,  it  seems  to  me  this,  that 
the  man  who  is  deaf  is  so  tremendously  shut  in  on  himself  and 
yet  endeavours  to  go  about  using  all  his  other  senses,  at  the  same 
time  being  continually  reminded  that  he  is  cut  off  from  the 
world  and  very  much  alone  in  it.  My  father-in-law  is  extremely 
deaf.  The  other  day  we  were  investigating  whether  he  could 
possibly  hear  on  the  wireless  and  he  said  that  he  hoped  he  could 
because  it  was  a  means  to  him  of  re-entering  the  world — which 
gave  one  some  insight  as  to  the  kind  of  isolation  in  which  he  must 
perpetually  live.  But  when  one  comes  to  consider  the  blind,  it 
seems  to  me  that  one  cause  of  their  normal  placidity  to  the  out- 
side eye  is  that  they  are  very  closely  and  necessarily  brought 
into  contact  with  their  fellow  men,  and  in  so  many  instances 
require  the  help  of  their  fellow  men.  Which  is  again  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  I  have  been  saying  that  '  No  man  liveth  unto  himself 
alone.'  " 

11  I  think  that  observation  applies  to  all  branches  of  thought — 
at  any  rate,  it  is  not  one  that  I  am  producing  here  for  the  first 
time,  nor  is  this  the  first  time  that  it  has  occurred  to  my  mind. 

The  other  day  I  was  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  Poetry,  and 
there  again  I  was  trying  to  maintain  that  no  one  had  done  really 
great  work  (though  there  were  plenty  who  had  done  good 
work)  unless  they  had  also  had  their  minds  actively  interested  in 
the  world  of  youth — which  is  in  the  form  of  a  paradox,  because 
one  is  always  hearing  that  the  poet  lives  entirely  in  a  world  of 
his  own,  but  it  is  borne  out  if  we  consider  the  lives  and  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  achieved  the  really  great  work." 

11  I  think  that  our  educational  system  has  suffered  in  the  past 
by     being     too     much      in     watertight     compartments.  The 

tendency  under  local  administration  has  been  greatly  to 
restrict  the  general  movement  of  teachers  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  :  they  have  been  too  much,  I  think,  in  a  water- 
tight compartment  within  an  area.     There  have  been  cases,  and 
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there  are  to-day,  of  people  who  have  begun  in  a  school,  have 
then  become  a  pupil  teacher  in  the  school,  then  an  assistant 
teacher  and  a  head  teacher,  and  their  whole  life,  therefore,  has 
been  within  one  very  limited  area.  In  a  sense  they  are  probably 
great  specialists  as  to  the  needs  of  their  particular  school  or  their 
particular  locality,  but  then  they  are  handicapped  by  having 
little  power  of  correlating  facts  within  their  own  knowledge  by 
applying  them  to  the  conditions  outside  and  to  the  conditions 
generally  in  the  nation,  and  the  tendency — except  in  very  re- 
markable people — must  undoubtedly  be  towards  narrowness  of 
mind." 


Proceeding,  Lord  Gorell  pointed  out  that  too  sharp  a  dis- 
tinction had  been  drawn  between  elementary,  secondary  and 
university  education  and  that  this  had  resulted  in  a  lack  of 
continuity. 

11  We  still  use  such  expressions  as  '  finishing  schools,'  "  said 
the  speaker,  "  though  what  they  finish  I  have  never  yet  found 
anyone  who  was  able  to  tell  me.  We  treat  education  as  a 
whole  as  stopping  at  some  particular  period ;  far  too  much  we 
treat  it  as  stopping  at  the  age  of  14,  but  even  when  carried 
beyond  that  period  we  still  treat  it  as  if  it  came  definitely  to  an 
end,  whereas,  I  think,  all  those  who  have  been  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  education  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  a  thing  which 
is  begun  at  school,  and  ended  when  you  leave  school,  but  a 
process  which  continues  through  one's  life,  and  that  if  it  is  not 
in  life  an  education  for  good  it  is  an  education  for  ill,  that  in 
one  form  or  another  it  is  going  on.  Which  leads  one  to  try  and 
analyse  what  is  generally  meant  by  education." 

His  Lordship  then  dealt  with  the  three  agents  in  education — 
the  Teacher,  the  Pupil  and  the  Parent,  and  referred  to  the 
teacher's  desire  to  have  his  calling  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
profession.  We  had  already  acquired  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
the  Teaching  Profession.  It  was  not  at  present  a  profession  at 
all,  though  we  were  beginning  to  make  it  so.  In  the  Legal  and 
Medical  professions,  the  essential  qualification  was  a  long  period 
of  special  training.  The  Teachers'  Registration  Council  had 
recognised  the  necessity  for  the  same  period  of  preparation  in  the 
teaching  profession  and  were  trying  to  compass  it  by  introducing 
three  stages,  (a)  a  probation  stage,  before  training  or  experience, 
(b)  an  associate  stage,  when  training  had  begun  but  experience 
was  lacking,  and  (c)  a  fully  qualified  stage,  including  both  train- 
ing and  experience.  This  process  was  now  going  on  but  not 
until  it  had  been  completed  could  the  teacher  (Maim  that  his  calling 
was  truly  a  profession. 

Passing  to  the  second  agent,   the   Pupil,   there  were  two   in- 
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terpretations  of  the  educational  process  current,  the  first  being 
that  education  meant  the  "  putting-  in  of  knowledge  "  and  the 
second  that  its  function  was  the  "  drawing  out  of  character." 
These  views  were  commonly  regarded  as  antipathetic  whereas 
they  were,  in  fact,  complementary  parts  of  one  process.  To  draw 
out  character  it  was  necessary  to  "  work  along  the  lines  of 
interest." 

After  this  point  had  been  developed,  a  sentence  was  quoted 
from  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Mr.  Page,  the  late  American  Ambas- 
sador, indicating  one  fundamental  qualification  which  should 
distinguish  a  teacher's  outlook  upon  his  work  : — 

"  Page  had  a  profound  respect  for  a  human  being  simply 
because  he  was  a  human  being.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man, 
woman  or  child  lived  and  breathed,  had  his  virtues  and  his  fail- 
ings, constituted  in  Page's  imagination  a  tremendous  fact." 

Turning  from  Pupil  to  Parent,  we  again  had  to  face  two 
views.  These  were  typified  by  two  opinions  which  the  speaker 
had  heard  expressed  during  a  discussion  on  Education. 

A  headmaster  from  one  of  our  Public  Schools  had  stated  in 
the' course  of  an  address  that  what  he  considered  the  most  neces- 
sary things  in  education  were  Truth,  Beauty  and  Virtue.  Answer- 
ing this  ideal  point  of  view,  the  Headmaster  of  a  Central  School 
in  London  had  said,  with  great  earnestness,  that  parents  were 
continually  coming  to  him  and  saying,  "  I  want  my  boy  to  be  put 
in  such  a  position  that  the  moment  he  leaves  you  he  will  be  able 
to  earn  something  towards  the  household  expenses."  He  said, 
"  How  have  I  time  to  bother  with  those  attributes  which  you 
say  are  the  whole  aim  and  end  of  education?  "  There  you  had 
in  crude  form  two  apparently  divergent  standpoints,  but  possibly 
each  speaker  was  rather  overstating  his  case.  The  Master  of  the 
Central  School,  even  when  faced  with  that  primary  demand,  could 
link  it  up  with  the  teaching  of  the  virtues,  while  the  Head  of  the 
Public  School  would  probably  have  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  his  boys  would  be  called  upon  to  earn  their  living. 

11  There  are  views  of  education  which,  to  those  who  have 
thought  about  the  subject,  seem  to  be  comic,  but  are  by  no  means 
obsolete.  I  have  here  a  quotation  from  a  leading  article  in  The 
Morning  Post  which  may  therefore,  I  presume,  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  that  paper. 

1  We  may  count  it  desirable  that  all  subjects  should  be  educa- 
ted, but  we  cannot  claim  it  as  a  necessity.  The  national  necessi- 
ties are  satisfied  by  the  education  of  the  small  class,  comparatively, 
which  renders  intellectual  services  to  the  nation.  These  views 
may  be  called  narrow,  but  we  can  only  reply  that  they  are  no 
more  narrow  than  the  national  needs.  All  that  the  nation  needs, 
strictly  speaking,  in  the  way  of  educated  men  is  enough  statesmen, 
officials,    lawyers,    doctors,   bankers,    merchants,    etc.,    to   do   the 
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business  of  the  nation.  When  these  wants  are  supplied  the  rest 
is  luxury.' 

No  doubt  that  was  perfectly  sincerely  written.  One  would 
have  liked  to  have  gone  into  the  mind  of  the  writer  and  asked  him 
what  he  really  meant  by  education."  Connected  with  this  attitude 
was  the  fear  that  we  should  educate  people  above  their  station. 
When  the  exponents  of  this  dread  were  questioned  as  to  who 
was  "  to  decide  the  station  "  of  any  given  person  and  what 
exactly  the  word  station  implied,  he  began  to  get  into  difficulties. 

11  One  might  ask  him,  in  regard  to  Napoleon  as  a  small  boy, 
what  his  station  was,  or  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  any  of  the  great  men 
of  history  who  have  risen  from  humble  origin." 


A  most  hopeful  sign,  at  present,  was  the  tendency 
to  discuss  "  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain,"  viz.,  the  education 
between  the  ages  of  n  and  14,  of  those  children  whom  the 
State  compelled  to  remain  at  school  after  14. 

Lord  Gorell  concluded  as  follows  : — 

"  I  would  only  say  that  I  feel  myself  that  in  being  associated 
in  the  degree  in  which  I  am  with  those  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching  I  am  indeed  privileged  to  be  connected  with  those  whose 
whole  profession  and  outlook  is  comprised  in  the  word  '  service  '  ; 
it  is  an  honour  to  be  associated  with  those  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching  in  that  form,  and  I  feel  especially  so  to-day  in  coming 
here  to  you  who  are  engaged  in  a  special,  a  difficult,  and  a 
very  noble  branch  of  that  calling  (applause)." 

In  opening  the  discussion,  Miss  Caraway  said  "  There  is 
one  point  I  would  like  to  emphasise,  if  I  may  :  Lord  Gorell  has 
spoken  of  the  desirability  of  strengthening  the  Profession,  or 
making  ourselves  really  into  a  Profession,  and  has  stated  that 
experience  and  training  are  two  of  the  most  necessary  things. 
May  I  urge  upon  those  present  who  have  had  the  necessary 
training  and  experience,  that  they  do  not  omit  to  ally  themselves 
with  others  similarly  qualified — that  is  to  say,  that  they  do  not 
omit  registration.  It  is  most  essential,  if  we  are  to  be  a  Profes- 
sion and  a  powerful  Profession,  that  we  should  be  welded  together. 
People  are  still  apt  to  think  that  it  does  not  matter  much  whether 
they  register  or  not.  I  would  like  to  urge  strongly  upon  any 
who  have  not  registered — knowing  how  important  it  is  that  all 
forces  should  be  brought  to  bear  to  the  same  end — that  they 
should  lose  no  time  in  registering. 

There  was  one  other  remark  made  that  brought  a  thought  into 
my  mind.  Lord  Gorell  said  that  at  the  last  election  all  parties  laid 
great  stress  upon  education.  That  is  true,  but  I,  personally,  do 
not  forget  that  we  are  still  smarting  under  the  disability  that  not 
more  than  two  or  three  years  ago  the  size  of  our  classes  was 
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increased  from  15  to  20,  which  we  all  know  is  far  too  large  a 
number.  I  would  like  to  remind  everybody  that  that  still  stands, 
even  when  it  is  not  enforced,  and  1  ask  you  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  and  to  lose  no  chance  of  impressing  on  the 
authorities  that  point,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  us.  We 
have  made  many  efforts  but  so  far  without  success.  I  would  urge 
everybody,  and  I  would  especially  ask  Lord  Gorell  if,  whenever  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  helping  us  in  that  respect,  he  would  avail 
himself  of  that  opportunity.  It  is  a  very  desirable  thing  that  our 
classes  should  not  be  bigger  than  15.  It  was  on  the  plea  of 
economy  that  the  numbers  were  increased,  but  it  was  a  shock  to 
me,  a  few  months  ago,  to  find  that  the  Board  of  Education  were 
putting  forward  a  smaller  estimate  this  year  because  they  had  had 
savings  in  the  past.  In  those  circumstances  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  understand  that  such  economy  should  be  necessary." 

Sir  Ellis  Cunliffe  said  Lord  Gorell  had  dealt  with  the  educa- 
tion system  as  a  whole,  in  regard  to  which,  had  he  had  sufficient 
notice,  he  would  have  felt  impelled  to  raise  certain  strong 
criticisms.  Concerning  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  blind, 
however,  that  was  a  branch  of  the  system  to  which  very  little 
criticism  could  be  directed.  On  that  subject  laymen  would 
welcome  information  from  the  teachers. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie.  "  I  think  that,  as  Mr.  Campbell  has  put  it, 
we  are  so  much  in  agreement  with  what  Lord  Gorell  has  said 
that  there  is  little  use  in  speaking  if  that  speaking  is  to  take  the 
form  of  saying  ditto  to  what  has  already  been  said.  But  I  do 
want  to  endorse,  even  if  I  prove  myself  guilty  of  that  offence, 
the  speaker's  remarks  that  we  are  all  of  one  company  and  that 
no  man  can  live  to  himself.  Therefore,  it  is  most  refreshing  to 
get  an  educationalist  of  general  standing  to  come  and  talk  to  us 
at  such  a  meeting  as  this,  and  I  agree  most  heartily  with  the 
speaker  that  it  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  have  a  continuous 
series  of  meetings  with  specialists  speaking  to  specialists.  I 
think  his  advice  holds  good  as  far  as  our  schools  themselves 
are  concerned,  because,  as  you  all  know,  of  late  years  the 
tendency  of  educational  life  has  been  to  prove  to  us  teachers  that 
a  school  must  not  be  a  '  watertight  compartment  '  divorced 
from  life,  but  if  it  is  our  job  to  train  our  pupils  for  leaving  school, 
then  the  school  must  be  open  front  and  back  to  the  general 
current  of  life  itself.  I  should  like  to  second  what  Miss  Garaway 
has  said  with  regard  to  the  little  feuds,  or  rather  large  feuds, 
which  of  recent  years  we  have  had  with  the  Board  of  Education. 
It  is  a  great  pity,  and  I  know  all  the  teachers  regret  it,  because 
the  Board  had  been  such  a  good  friend  to  us  until  this  particular 
question  of  economy  arose. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Miss  Garaway  was  altogether  fair  in 
trying   to   press   our   distinguished   visitor   into   our   service,   but, 
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whether  fair  or  not,  I  want  to  lake  up  her  plea  and  to  ask  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council  will  bear  this 

point    in    mind.      It    is   one   upon    which    the   teachers   of   the   blind 

are  too  per  cent,  agreed,  and  yet,  even  in  these  days  of  democratic 

consultation,  the  Board  goes  on  its  own  way,  puts  that  body  of 
opinion  calmly  on  one  side  and  deluges  itself  in  a  camouflage  of 
words  SO  that  hardly  any  lay  outsider  can  understand  the  drift 
of  its  Regulations.  It  will  be  a  permanent  service  to  the  world 
of  the  blind  if  the  Chairman  from  his  influential  position  can 
assist  us  in  that  matter." 

The  Chairman,  Miss.  Wood  and  Mr.  Campbell  also  took  part 
in  the  discussion. 

Lord  Gorell  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  dis- 
cussion as  far  as  it  has  proceeded  has  filled  me  both  with  sorrow 
and  with  pride — sorrow  because  1  have  apparently  not  been 
sufficiently  controversial,  and  pride  in  that  I  have  found  an 
audience  at  one  with  some  of  the  ideals  that  I  have  been  trying 
to  put  forward.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  sorrow  does  not 
to  some  extent  predominate.  It  would  probably  have  been  better 
had  I  said  some  things  to  which  some  of  you,  at  any  rate,  were 
violently  opposed,  because  we  then  might  have  got  something 
out  of  it. 

I  agree  with  the  speaker  who  said  that,  were  he  to  travel  over 
the  entire  field  of  education,  he  could  very  rapidly  arouse  con- 
troversy. There  are  many  conditions  which  I  think  we  all  of  us 
consider  far  from  satisfactory.  I  was  particularly  glad  that  Miss 
Garaway  should  rise  and  emphasise  the  desirability  for  as  many 
as  possible  registering.  It  is  better  that  that  appeal  should  come 
from  another  rather  than  from  me,  but,  of  course,  the  power  of 
the  Registration  Council  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  teachers  and 
parents  depends  very  largely  on  the  numbers  of  those  who  be- 
come registered  and  back  it  up,  and  I  hope  as  many  as  may  be 
will  answer  to  her  appeal.  On  the  question  of  the  size  of  classes, 
I  think  1  safeguarded  myself  from  saying  that  those  who  issue 
political  manifestoes  necessarily  mean  every  single  thing  they 
say,  or  that  those  are  ever  to  be  taken  as  expressing  anything 
more  than  intentions,  but  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Lord 
Eustace  Percy  was  doing  what  he  could  to  reduce  the  size  of 
classes. 

With  regard  to  your  very  flattering  words  and  the  double 
appeal  that  has  been  made  to  me,  I  will  do  this  much  :  if  your 
Secretary  will  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  such  particulars  as  he 
may  have  and  allow  me  to  look  through  them,  then  I  will  see 
whether  it  be  possible  to  press  the  Board  of  Education  in  a  fair 
way  about  it,  but  I  should  not  like  to  bind  myself  without  knowing 
a  little  more  in  detail  the  correspondence  that  has  taken  place. 
If  1  can  do  anything,  1  shall  be  only  too  pleased  and  proud  to  do  it. 
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On  the  proposition  of  the  Chairman  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Lord  Gorell  for  his  interesting  address,  his 
Lordship  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment.  Mr.  Campbell 
then  moved,  and  Miss  Bryan  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding,  and  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  use 
of  the  hall;   this  was  adopted,   and  the   proceedings   terminated. 


NORTHERN    BRANCH. 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch  was  held  at 
the  School  for  Blind  Children,  Blenheim  Walk,  Leeds,  on  Satur- 
day, 20th  June.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Chair  was  taken 
by  the  Vice-Chairman,   Mr.   Shaw,  of  Bradford. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Hopton,  Eye  Specialist  of 
the  Leeds  Education  Authority,  on  "  A  Teacher's  connection  with 
the  Eyes  from  a  Medical  point  of  view."  Dr.  Hopton  gave  an 
interesting  and  detailed  description  of  the  method  of  care  of  the 
eyes  as  carried  out  by  the  Leeds  Education  Committee.  The 
harm  accruing  from  squint  was  clearly  demonstrated  together  with 
the  means  adopted  to  avert  such  dangers.  Teachers,  in  their 
noble  work,  were  more  important  than  the  parent  or  the  doctor 
for  they  always  had  the  children  under  their  care  and  supervision, 
whereas  the  parents  were  generally  ignorant  and  the  doctor  only 
saw  his  patients  occasionally. 

The  aversion  shown  by  parents  to  attend  the  School  Clinic 
with  their  children,  for  the  purpose  of  medical  inspection,  was 
dealt  with  in  a  humorous  vein  and  valuable  hints  were  offered  as 
to  how  such  difficulties  might  be  overcome.  The  speaker  ter- 
minated his  paper  with  eulogistic  references  to  the  high  standard 
in  their  calling  achieved  by  teachers  of  the  blind. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Hopton  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Farrow 
and  seconded  by  Miss  Powell. 

The  result  of  the  Election  for  1925-26  was  declared  as  follows  : 

Chairman— Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  F.E.I.S.,  F.C.T.B.,  Edinburgh; 

Vice-Chairman — Mr.  C.  Shaw,  Bradford  ; 

Hon.  Secretary — Mr.  C.  V.  H.  Jones,  M.A.,  School  for  the 
Blind,  Wavertree,  Liverpool; 

Committee — Miss  M.  V.  Lester  (Leeds),  Miss  E.  Wiley  (New- 
castle), Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens  (Liverpool),  Miss  M.  E.  Powell 
(Leeds). 

The  Branch  was  invited  by  Mr.  Stevens  to  hold  their  next 
meeting  at  Liverpool,  and  the  invitation  was  unanimously  accep- 
ted. The  members  then  adjourned  for  tea,  kindly  provided  by 
Mrs.   Raison. 
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ADVISORY    COMMITTEE    ON    THE 
WELFARE    OF    THE    BLIND. 

[The  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1923-24,  issued  by  this  Committee  is 
so  interesting  throughout  that  we  regret  that  we  have  space 
for  the  briefest  extracts  only,  and  feel  that  an  apology  is  due 
to  the  Committee  for  this  mutilation  of  the  important  record 
of  its  work'.  The  Report  may,  however,  be  obtained  from 
H.M.  Stationery  Office  through  any  bookseller  and  we  advise 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  to  procure 
it. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  Advisory  Committee  does  not 
see  its  way  to  support  the  recommendation,  recently  put  for- 
ward by  1  lie  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind,  that  every  blind  person  should  receive  a  pension  of 
ten  shillings  a  week.  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  economy 
in  all  Government  services  any  reluctance  to  grant  this 
privilege  immediately  could  easily  be  understood,  but  we  wish 
that  the  Committee  had  endorsed  the  principle  of  a  small  life 
pension  to  mitigate  the  handicap,  as  we  firmly  believe  that  this 
will  eventually  prove  to  be  the  simplest  and  most  equitable 
solution  of  a  complex  difficulty.] 

Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 

2.  Reference  has  been  made  in  our  previous  Reports  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  and  to  the  progress  made  in 
carrying  out  these  provisions  since  the  Act  became  operative.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that  during  the  year  this  progress  was  well 
maintained. 

3.  We  understand  that  on  the  31st  March,  1924,  10,625  blind 
persons  in  England  and  Wales  between  the  ages  of  50  and  70  were 
in  receipt  of  Old  Age  Pensions  as  compared  with  9,921  on  the 
same  date  last  year.  According  to  the  latest  return  there  are 
12,397  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  50  and  70,  so  that  no 
less  than  85  per  cent,  of  those  eligible  are  receiving  benefit  under 
this  provision.  The  remaining  15  per  cent,  are,  presumably, 
excluded  because  of  the  possession  of  other  means. 

We  cannot  recommend  the  total  abolition  of  the  income  limit 
in  the  ease  of  blind  pensioners,  nor  support  the  suggestion  made  to 
us  that  all  adult  blind  persons  should  receive  a  pension  of  10s.  a 
week-,  which,  we  are  convinced,  would,  if  carried  out,  tend  to 
discourage  individual  effort.  We  believe  that  the  handicap  of 
blindness  may  be  considerably  alleviated  by  education  and  training 
and  proper  after-care,  and  we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
make  the  fact  of  blindness  itself  a  sufficient  justification  for  assis- 
tance from  the  State.  It  seems  to  us  preferable  that  blind  persons 
should  first  be  educated  and  trained  up  to  the  maximum  of  their 
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capacity  and  then  assessed  on  their  disability  and  assisted  accord- 
ing- to  their  individual  needs  by  the  voluntary  agencies,  Local 
Authorities,  Boards  of  Guardians,  or  the  State,  as  the  case  may  be. 
10.  At  present  Local  Authorities  have  limited  powers  as  to  the 
provision  of  treatment  for  eye  defects,  although  they  have  duties 
towards  the  persons  who  become  blind  from  such  defects,  and  we 
recommend,  therefore,  that  in  connection  with  any  amendment 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  an  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  giving 
Local  Authorities  increased  powers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  of  Health,  to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  desirable  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  in  their  area. 

Grants  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

All  the  grant-earning  services  for  the  year  1923-4  show  an 
increase  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  and,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  book-production,  which  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
variable,  the  amounts  of  grant  paid  during  1923-4  are  larger  than 
in  any  previous  year.  This  is  a  satisfactory  indication  that  under 
the  schemes  of  Local  Authorities  the  work  of  ascertainment,  train- 
ing-, etc.,  is  being  proceeded  with  and  that  additional  blind  persons 
are  steadily  being  brought  within  the  scope  of  grant-earning 
services. 

Workshops. 

14.  In  our  last  Report  we  referred  to  the  opening  of  three 
new  Workshops  for  the  Blind  and  to  the  extension  of  six  existing 
workshops  since  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  during  the  year  proposals  were  made,  or  actually 
carried  out,  for  the  provision  of  new  or  additional  workshop 
accommodation  at  West  Hartlepool,  Rhondda,  Preston,  Burnley, 
Warrington  and  Halifax. 

We  have  had  submitted  to  us  a  uniform  system  of  costings 
suitable  for  workshops  for  the  blind  which  we  recommend  for 
general  adoption. 

18.  From  a  return  which  has  been  placed  before  us  it  appears 
that  there  is  still  a  certain  amount  of  unemployment  in  workshops 
for  the  blind.  We  are  glad  to  note,  however,  that  the  situation 
is  gradually  improving  in  this  respect,  and  that  in  31  of  the  46 
workshops  recognised  by  the  Ministry,  full  employment  was  pro- 
vided throughout  the  year.  In  the  remaining  15  workshops  the 
equivalent  of  88  men  were  continuously  out  of  employment  for  the 
whole  year.  There  are  approximately  1,950  workshop  employees 
throughout  the  country,  so  that  the  unemployed  workers  represent 
5  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  it  only 
needs  a  little  additional  effort  and  enterprise  to  absorb  the  whole 
of  the  available  blind  labour,  and  we  recommend  those  interested 
in  the  management  of  workshops  to  make  special  efforts  in  this 
direction. 
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Home- Workers. 

20.  Numerous  references  have  been  made  in  our  previous 
Reports  and  in  those  of  our  predecessors  to  the  development  of 
the  service  for  the  provision  of  regularised  assistance  to  blind 
persons  engaged  in  industry  in  their  own  homes,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of 
home-workers  brought  within  the  scope  of  approved  schemes. 
About  1,000  persons  are  now  included  in  such  schemes. 

22.  Reference  was  made  in  our  previous  Report  to  the  defini- 
tion of  a  home-worker  as  contained  in  the  Ministry's  Regulations, 
and  we  have  again  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  extend  the  definition  so  as  to  permit  of  the  inclusion  of  persons 
who  are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  "  occupations  usually  practised 
in  workshops."  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  for  the  Ministry 
1o  accept  as  home-workers  all  blind  persons  practising  a  trade  or 
occupation  for  which  there  is  a  corresponding  training  course 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  e.g.,  massage.  The  Regula- 
tions as  at  present  worded  do  not  admit  of  this  principle,  but  in 
actual  practice  the  Ministry  have  accepted  pianoforte  tuners  and 
music  teachers  as  home-workers.  Massage  operators  have,  how- 
ever, up  to  the  present  been  excluded.  In  certain  circumstances 
we  think  it  desirable  that  other  persons,  not  following  occupations 
for  which  there  is  an  approved  training  course,  should  be  included 
in  home-workers'  schemes.  It  is  often  impracticable  to  train  a 
person  becoming  blind  in  adult  life  in  one  of  the  recognised  trades 
for  the  blind,  and  the  only  satisfactory  occupation  that  can  be 
found  in  such  a  case  is  tea  or  grocery  selling,  hawking,  shop- 
keeping,  etc.,  which,  we  think,  in  appropriate  cases  might  be 
recognised  as  entitling  to  admission  in  a  home-workers'  scheme. 
We  are  aware  that  the  danger  in  the  recognition  of  such  occupa- 
tions is  that  blind  persons  who  have  undergone  an  expensive 
course  of  training  in  one  of  the  approved  workshop  trades  may  be 
encouraged  to  relinquish  (hat  trade  for  the  less  restrictive  con- 
ditions of  tea  selling,  etc.,  but  we  believe  that  this  danger  could 
be  adequately  safeguarded  against  by  administrative  action. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  definition  of  a  home- 
worker  as  at  present  contained  in  the  Regulations  should  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Paragraph  19. — The  expression  '  home-workers  '  means 
adult  blind  persons  attached  for  the  purposes  of  care,  assis- 
tance and  supervision  to  an  approved  agency,  who,  for 
sufficient  reasons,  are  engaged  elsewhere  than  in  a  workshop 
in  occupations  usually  practised  in  workshops  or  taught  in 
training  institutions  for  the  blind  recognised  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  or  in  such  other  occupations  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Minister." 
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This  definition  would  enable  the  Ministry  to  recognise  such 
occupations  as  massage,  for  which  there  is  a  training  course 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  exercise  their  dis- 
cretion regarding  the  recognition  of  any  other  occupations  that 
may  appear  desirable. 

Home  Teaching. 

23.  As  stated  in  a  previous  paragraph,  the  service  of  home- 
teaching  continues  to  expand.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
hi  sighted  and  159  blind  or  partially  blind  home-teachers  em- 
ployed by  the  various  agencies  and  Local  Authorities  in  the 
country.  This  is  an  increase  of  40  during  the  year.  The  personnel 
of  the  home-teaching  service  has  been  considerably  more  than 
doubled  since  the  introduction  of  State  assistance  in  1919. 

Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  blind  in  the  country  are  unemployable 
and  can  only  be  reached  through  the  home-teaching  service,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  service  is  more  and  more  accom- 
modating itself  to  meeting  the  needs  of  this  large  class. 

25.  The  conditions  of  the  present-day  home-teaching  service 
demand  a  high  type  of  teacher,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  it 
was  a  condition  of  the  appointment  of  all  the  new  home-teachers 
appointed  during  the  year  that  they  should  obtain  the  home- 
teachers'  certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  within 
two  years  of  the  date  of  appointment.  It  is  specially  satisfactory 
to  note  the  desire  of  a  large  number  of  home-teachers  appointed 
previous  to  1st  April,  1923,  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  College  of  Teachers,  even  though  they  are  under  no 
obligation  to  sit  for  the  examination.  There  are  already  indica- 
tions that  the  institution  of  this  examination  is  improving  the 
status  of  home-teachers  and  the  efficiency  of  the  service  as  a  whole. 
To  well-educated  young  persons,  especially  women  with  a  natural 
ability  for  social  welfare  work,  we  would  commend  this  service  as 
providing  a  useful  field  of  work  with  fair  remuneration,  in  which 
their  efforts  would  be  abundantly  repaid  by  the  results  achieved. 

Additional  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

After  detailed  inquiry,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  report  that, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  stringing  tennis  rackets,  it  does  not 
seem  practicable  to  suggest  any  new  industries  which  could  be 
introduced  into  workshops  for  the  blind,  and,  further,  that  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  find  employment  for 
blind  persons  in  the  more  skilled  processes  carried  on  in  ordinary 
factories  and  workshops.  There  does  seem,  however,  a  possibility 
of  finding  employment  for  a  number  of  blind  persons  (especially 
women  with  some  degree  of  vision)  in  the  more  simple  and  un- 
skilled operations  carried  on  by  ordinary  industrial  concerns,  and 
it  is  very  encouraging  to  be  able  to  report  that,   as  a  result  of 
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our  enquiries,  seven  firms  in  the  Midlands  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  give  blind  persons  a  trial  period  of  employment 
on  such  operations  as  the  preparing  and  labelling  of  tins;  stringing 
tennis-rackets;  taping,  smearing-  and  packing'  of  golf  balls; 
armature  winding;  cardboard  box-making;  gauging-  lamp  glasses, 
and  assembling-  and  packing-  cycle  bells;  and  the  sorting  of  hemp. 

Register  of  the  Blind. 

The  large  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  unemployable 
group  is  noteworthy,  indicating,  as  our  own  experience  leads  us 
to  confirm,  that  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  blind  is  becoming 
more  and  more  clearly  one  largely  concerned  with  this  class. 

Mentally  Defective  Blind. 

34.  In  addition  to  the  provision  made  by  the  Braille  and 
Servers  of  the  Blind  League  at  Reigate,  Surrey,  for  mentally 
defective  blind  children  from  7  to  16  years  of  age,  to  which  we 
referred  in  our  last  Report,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  League 
are  proposing  to  make  proper  provision  for  their  pupils  on  attain- 
ing the  age  of  16,  as  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  grave  danger 
in  proceeding  with  the  education  and  training  of  this  class  unless 
it  is  followed  by  a  definite  scheme  of  after-care. 

We  also  learn  with  satisfaction  that  further  provision  is  being 
made  for  the  mentally  defective  blind  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Burden, 
Warden  of  the  Incorporation  of  National  Institutions  for  Persons 
requiring  Care  and  Control,  at  Stoke  Park  Colony,  near  Bristol, 
where  a  separate  building  lias  been  reserved  for  40  mentally 
defective  blind  girls  over  16  years  of  age.  It  is  proposed  to 
appoint  a  suitably  qualified  person  to  give  such  instruction  and 
training  as  may  be  possible. 

In  our  opinion  there  are  serious  dangers  attendant  upon  the 
unrestricted  mixing  of  high  grade  and  "  border  line  "  mental 
defectives  with  the  general  community,  and  we  would  urge  segre- 
gation wherever  possible.  We  welcome  the  opening  of  the  homes 
at  Reigate  and  Stoke  Park  as  a  definite  move  towards  the  very 
difficult  problem  of  dealing  with  the  mentally  defective  blind. 

After-care  of  Myopes. 

We  understand  that  it  has  been  the  practice  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  considerable  numbers  of  myopes  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  All  available  accommodation  in  such  schools  is,  how- 
ever, now  needed  for  the  blind,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  Board  of  Education  are  proposing  to  press  for  the  provision 
of  special  accommodation  for  myopes. 

Centralisation  of  Collections. 

36.  In  our  last  Report  we  referred  to  a  new  scheme  for  the 
better  regulation  and  co-ordination  of  the  collecting  activities  of 
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agencies  for  the  blind.  We  understand  that  the  agencies  have 
been  invited  to  comment  upon  this  scheme  and  that,  as  a  result, 
numerous  alterations  and  amendments  have  been  suggested  which 
have  necessitated  some  revision.  In  view  of  the  growing  need  for 
a  better  understanding  between  agencies  for  the  blind  in  their 
collecting  activities,  we  trust  that  they  will  approach  the  revised 
scheme  without  prejudice  and  give  it  the  serious  attention  it  merits. 

Retrospect. 

3J.  With  this  Report  we  conclude  our  period  of  office  and 
we  think  it  not  inappropriate  at  this  stage  to  give  a  brief  com- 
parison of  the  general  situation  as  regards  the  provision  made 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  at  the  time  of  our  appointment  in 
April,    192 1,  with  the  situation  to-day. 

When  we  first  entered  upon  our  duties  we  found  that  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  in  its  main  provision  was  only  in  operation  in 
one  or  two  areas,  whereas  at  the  present  time  all  authorities 
have  submitted  schemes,  the  great  majority  of  which  are  in  full 
operation.  Three  years  ago  there  were  very  considerable  areas 
not  covered  by  any  voluntary  agency  and,  furthermore,  the  work 
performed  by  the  agencies  was  uneven  in  its  incidence.  Since 
that  time,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  new  agencies  have 
been  formed  in  areas  hitherto  not  covered,  while  existing  agencies 
have  extended  their  areas  in  many  instances.  There  are  now 
very  few  areas  for  which  a  voluntary  agency  is  needed,  and  in 
addition  the  services  provided  by  agencies  are  now  much  more 
uniform  than  previously. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  blind  persons 
in  the  direst  poverty,  but  by  reason  of  the  Old  Age  Pension 
granted  to  blind  persons  at  the  age  of  50,  under  Section  I  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  and  the  assistance  given  by  Local  Authorities, 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  voluntary  agencies,  it  is  difficult  to-day 
to  find  a  blind  person  in  extreme  want. 

Many  of  the  services  performed  by  voluntary  agencies  have 
undergone  a  rapid  development  during  our  term  of  office.  Within 
the  last  three  years  a  considerable  number  of  additional  places 
have  been  created  in  workshops,  either  by  extension  or  by  the 
erection  of  new  premises,  while  the  number  of  home-workers 
has  been  nearly  doubled.  There  are  now  much  better  opportuni- 
ties for  training  and  subsequent  employment  than  previously. 
Especially  gratifying  is  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made 
in  the  provision  of  assistance  to  the  unemployable  blind,  par- 
ticularly through  the  home-teaching  service.  We  are  not  satisfied 
that  in  all  areas  the  provision  made  for  this  class  is  completely 
adequate,  but  it  has  been  encouraging  to  watch  the  general 
growth  of  the  work  for  the  betterment  of  this  class.  In  1921 
practically  nothing  was  being  done  in  an  organised  way  to  meet 
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the  needs  of  the  mentally  or  physically  defective  blind,  but,  as 
stated  in  preceding  paragraphs,  systematic  attempts  are  now 
being  made  to  deal  with  these  classes.  The  problem  of  suitably 
dealing  with  the  defective  (lasses  is  one  which  we  consider  merits 
constant  attention  in  the  future,  and  we  think  also  that  the 
question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Home  and  Hostel  accommodation 
in  the  country  should  receive  consideration  at  an  early  date. 

We  are  convinced  that  consequent  upon  the  passing  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  there  has  been  a  very  substantial  improvement 
in  the  general  circumstances  of  the  blind  in  the  country,  and  while 
we  do  not  suggest  that  further  improvements  are  not  possible  or 
desirable,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  triple  partnership  of  the  volun- 
tary agencies,  Local  Authorities,  and  the  State  in  dealing  with  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  has  been  abundantly  justified. 


SCHOOL    TEACHERS'    EXAMINATION,     1925. 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  seventeenth  annual  examination  for  the  certificate  for 
school  teachers  was  held  on  May  26th  and  27th,  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  N.W. 

Eleven  candidates  presented  themselves — six  women  and  five 
men.      One  was  a  re-entrant  from  last  year. 

Regarding  the  standard  of  achievement,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of   Examiners,    in   his  individual   report,    says  : — 

11  In  looking  back  on  previous  exams.,  particularly  those  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  ago,  the  candidates  seem  to  me,  from 
what  I  saw  of  the  work,  to  be  superior  to  many  in  the  past. 
But  while  the  general  standard  was  higher  there  was  nothing  of 
outstanding  merit.     This  is  perhaps  all  to  the  good." 

Eight  candidates  have  gained  the  certificate. 
Practical  Braille. 
5  Honours,  5  Passes,   1   Failure. 

In  Braille  reading  and  dictation  the  candidates  showed  a 
fairly  high  level  of  efficiency — the  dictation  being  the  better  of  the 
two. 

Theoretical  Braille. 
7  Honours,  4  Passes,  o  Failures. 

With  one  exception  the  papers  in  Theoretical  Braille  were 
exceedingly  good.  They  are  quite  the  best  we  have  had  for 
several  years.  The  rules  were  stated  clearly  and  the  majority  of 
the  candidates  brailled  the  examples  to  the  rules — a  procedure 
not  previously  adopted  to  any  extent. 

Two  of  the  "  Pass  "  papers  were  only  two  marks  off 
"  Honours." 
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Arithmetic. 
2  Honours,  6  Passes,  2  Failures  (i  Honour  lor  last  year). 
All  the  candidates   showed   a  good   knowledge  of  the  Taylor 
frame — the  compulsory  question  being  particularly  well  answered. 
Two  candidates  failed  through  sheer  carelessness. 

Theory  of  Education. 
2  Honours,  8  Passes,  i  Failure. 
Papers   on   the   whole   were   thoughtful   and    revealed   a   good 
knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the  blind  child.     There  was  no 
paper  of  conspicuous  merit. 

Practice  of  Teaching, 
io  Passes. 
There   was   more   originality   shown   in   the   choice   of  lessom 
than  usual  and  the  notes  were  good.     The  actual  teaching,  how- 
ever, was  too  formal  and  conventional.     In  some  cases  the  lesson 
was   superficial  in   the  extreme.      There  was  a  lack  of   response 
between  the  pupils  and  the  teachers.      In  some  lessons  the  sub- 
ject was  too  difficult  for  the  pupil  to  grasp. 
Physical  Exercises. 
3  Passes,  2  Failures. 
As   in   previous   years   the   subject  was   not   well   taken.      The 
lessons  were  too  mechanical  and  uninteresting.     Some  candidates 
showed  little  grasp  of  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  blind  children. 
Infant  Teaching. 

2  Passes. 

Not  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  recent  years.     The  teachers 
of  young  children  are  generally  our  best  candidates. 

Hand   Sewing. 

2   Honours. 
Hand  Knitting. 
2   Honours. 
Excellent  practical  work  was  done.     The  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject was  effective.     The  specimens  and  schemes  in  both  subjects 
were  well  graded  and  educative. 

Typewriting. 

3  Passes. 

Good  papers,  but  not  up  to  the  "  Honours  "  standard. 
Chair  Caning. 
1  Pass,  2  Failures. 
The   models   were   poorly   executed   and    the   standard   of  this 
subject  was  the  lowest  we  have  had  for  several  years. 

The  Board  does  not  consider  that  the  work  of  any  candidate 
merits  the  award  of  the  Arthur  Pearson  Prize. 

(signed)         J.   I.  Falconer, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Board  of  Examiners. 
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HOME   TEACHERS'    EXAMINATION,    1925. 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  third  examination  for  the  certificate  for  home  teachers 
was  held  in  London  and  Bradford  from  Tuesday,  19th  May,  until 
Thursday,  2  1st  May. 

Ninety  candidates  presented  themselves,  27  of  whom  were 
re-entrants. 

The  examination  in  London  was  held  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  where  the  usual  excellent  arrangements 
were  carried  out.  At  Bradford,  the  Technical  College  was 
secured.  The  Principal  and  Staff  did  all  in  their  power  to  pro- 
vide suitable  accommodation  and  made  everything  convenient 
for  the  examiners  and  examinees. 

The  individual  reports  of  the  examiners  show  that  the  can- 
didates reached  a  higher  standard  and  had  prepared  more  in- 
telligently for  the  examination  than  previously. 

The  Manual  for  Home  TeacJiers  seemed  to  have  been  used  well 
to  judge  from  the  written  papers  on  professional  knowledge. 

Certificates  have  been  granted  to  56  candidates,  of  these  30 
were  blind  and  26  sighted.     Twenty  were  re-entrants. 

Braille. 
20  Honours,  37  Passes,  13  Failures. 

The  blind  candidates  read,  on  the  whole,  with  fluency  and 
intelligence. 

Several  of  the  sighted  candidates  were  very  poor  readers. 

The  result  of  the  Braille  dictation  list  showed  that  the  candi- 
dates possessed  a  fairly  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
although  the  taking  down  was  very  slow. 

Moon. 
1 1  Honours,  46  Passes,  10  Failures. 

The  reading  of  Moon  was  rather  slow  and  laboured,  but  the 
work  on  the  whole  was  satisfactory  and  revealed  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  on  which  Moon  is  built. 

Several  candidates  showed  only  a  very  meagre  knowledge  and 
had  not  apparently  studied  the  subject. 

Professional   Knowledge. 
18  Honours,  48  Passes,  5  Failures. 

(a)  Case  Work. — The  cases  were  dealt  with  in  a  more  prac- 
tical manner  than  previously.  In  some  instances  the  examiners 
could  see  that  the  answers  given  were  the  result  of  thorough 
experience  in  the  work.  Others  showed  that  their  knowledge  so 
far  had  been  only  gained^from  the  text-book. 

(b)  Teaching. — The  majority  had  good  methods  and  manner 
of  approach.  In  some  instances  more  enthusiasm  might  have 
been  displayed  but,  on  the  whole,  the  practical  work  was  well 
done. 
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(c)  Written  Work. — A  decided  improvement  was  apparent, 
most  of  the  candidates  seemed  familiar  with  the  various  agencies 
in  their  respective  districts.  Many,  however,  became  confused 
with  the  clauses  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  pensions  and  other 
financial  questions. 

(d)  Manual  Alphabet. — The  alphabet  was  well  known,  but  the 
manipulation  often  clumsy  and  laboured. 

It  was  quite  obvious  that  many  had  had  no  dealing  with  blind- 
deaf  people. 

Home  Occupations. 
Chair  Caning:    18  Honours,  36  Passes,   11    Failures. 
Rush  Seating  :  6  Honours,   12  Passes,  2  Failures. 
Pulp  Cane  :  4  Honours,  12  Passes,  8  Failures. 
The  practical  work  is  improving-  in   these  subjects,   although 
the  standard  is  not  high.     The  candidates  showed  a  more  uniform 
method  in  chair-caning,  but  many  were  exceedingly  slow. 
The  pulp-cane  work  was  the  poorest  of  the  three  subjects. 
More  knowledge  has  been  gained  in  the  theory  of  the  work, 
some  excellent   papers  were  written,    and   the  results  have  been 
much  better. 

Hand  Knitting:   11   Honours,  20  Passes,  8  Failures. 
Machine  Knitting  :  o  Honours,   1  Pass,  2  Failures. 
Crochet  :  2   Honours,  o  Passes,  o  Failures. 
The    hand-knitting    was    well    done    by    most.       Several    had 
entered  for  the  subject,  however,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  elemen- 
tary knitting  of  a  plain  stocking. 

Machine  knitting  was  not  well  done — the  practical  work  was 
very  poor.  The  paper  was  better  and  showed  a  working  know- 
ledge of  the  machine. 

Rug  Making. 

17  Honours,  30  Passes,  15  Failures. 

The  result  was  not  very  satisfactory.      Some  candidates  had 

just  sufficient  knowledge  to  place  a  knot  in  the  canvas,   though 

several    pieces    of    work    were    most    commendable    and    showed 

skill  and  dexterity. 

Netting  :  2  Honours,   5  Passes,  2  Failures. 

Straw  Bag  and  Raffia  :   1  Honour,  2  Passes,   1  Failure. 

String  Bag  and  Raffia  :  4  Honours,  3  Passes,  2  Failures. 

Fair  work  in  all  subjects.     A  decided  improvement  in  raffia. 

The  knots  in  the  netting  test  were  not  always  very  perfect. 

Esparto  Mats  :   1  Pass. 

Leather  :    1    Honour. 


Braille  Music 
9  Honours,  2  Passes,  o  Failures. 
An  excellent  set  of  candidates  presented  themselves.     A  good 
knowledge  of  Braille  Music  was  shown. 
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Typewriting. 
3  Honours,  6  Passes,  o  Failures. 
Good  work.     Three  excellent  papers,  which  revealed  the  work 
of  experienced  typists,  seemed  honours. 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  be 
awarded  to  candidate  number  17,  Miss  M.  P.  Cooper,  and  that 
candidate  number  39,  Miss  A.  C.  W.  Lloyd,  and  63,  Mrs.  A. 
Rhodes,  be  bracketed  Proximo  Accessit. 

(signed)         J.  1.  Falconer, 
Hon.    Secretary,    Board    of   Examiners. 
[We  regret   that   we   have   no   space   to   publish   the   list  of   suc- 
cessful candidates.] 

SCOUTING    WITH    A    BLIND    TROOP. 

In  this  paper  1  intend  merely  to  sketch  very  briefly  the  activities 
of  my  troop,  touching  only  slightly  on  points  that  are  more  or  less 
the  same  in  all,  and  dwelling  more  at  length  on  those 
where  our  methods  must  necessarily  diverge  from  the  ordinary 
practice.  WTe  are  still,  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  the  experimental 
stage. 

The  troop  (the  77th  City  of  Edinburgh)  was  started  just  three 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Scoutmaster  of  the  old  36th  Edinburgh, 
and  any  success  we  have  attained  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
sound  start  he  gave  us.  I  knew  nothing  about  scouting  then  and 
so  have  grown  up  with  the  troop. 

Our  aim  from  the  outset  was  to  work  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  same  lines  as  a  sighted  troop.  I  want  to  emphasise  this  view 
right  away,  because  in  my  opinion  if  a  blind  troop  is  to  succeed, 
it  must  be  run  on  the  ordinary  lines,  and  though  there  are 
many  and  important  differences  they  are  of  detail  rather  than  of 
principle.  Above  all,  blind  scouts  must  acquire  a  standard  of 
efficiency  proportionate  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  each  test.  In 
other  words,  blindness  must  be  no  excuse  for  inefficiency.  In 
training  a  blind  troop,  one  soon  realises  limitations  and  obstacles. 
I  take  four  main  differences  between  the  working  out  of  scouting 
in  my  own  and  an  ordinary  troop. 

Firstly,  all  practical  instruction  must  be  given  individually 
and  generally  without  any  kind  of  diagram.  This  makes  progress 
slow  but  perhaps  a  compensating  sureness  results. 

Secondly,  touch,  hearing,  sense  of  direction  and  smell  must 
take  the  place  of  sight,  although  this  can  only  be  done  to  a  limited 
extent.  At  school  (Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh)  we  have  all 
degrees  of  blindness  from  the  totally  sightless  to  the  boy  who  just 
lacks  sufficient  vision  to  be  educated  in  an  ordinary  school.  We 
try,  especially  in  camp,  to  arrange  that  at  least  one  boy  in  each 
pair  has  a  glimmer  of  sight.     Of  the  six  scouts  I  have  with  me 
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to-night  three  are  totally  blind,  one  sees  fairly  and  two  moderately 
well.  Of  the  twenty-four  scouts  in  the  troop  exactly  half  arc 
totally  blind.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  working  substitute  for 
sight  and  generally  we  have  to  be  content  with  makeshifts. 

Thirdly,  there  is  no  purely  scout  literature  in  Braille,  and  until 
this  winter,  and  indeed  still,  all  our  instruction  has  had  to  be  oral. 
This  winter  I  commenced  to  transcribe  Scouting  for  Boys  into 
Braille;  I  have  the  first  volume  here  as  an  exhibit.  It  looks  big 
enough  but  it  only  goes  up  to  page  57  of  the  ordinary  print  copy, 
perhaps  another  half-dozen  volumes  will  be  necessary.  We  have 
two  of  the  badges  in  Braille  now  and  as  time  goes  on  we  shall 
have  more.  Still,  this  dearth  of  scouting  reading  is  a  real  and 
ever-present  handicap. 

Fourthly,  it  is  harder  to  create  variety  in  our  troop,  as  much 
of  scouting,  especially  that  in  the  form  of  games,  is  beyond  our 
powers.  We  are  also  hampered  by  the  fact  that  we  are  in  an 
institution  which  is  carrying  on  its  work  with  very  inadequate 
accommodation  and  with  a  restricted  income.  These  are  the 
chief  obstacles  which  prevent  us  from  following  the  trail  of  the 
ordinary  troop  throughout,  but  we  keep  as  near  to  it  as  we  can. 

As  briefly  as  possible,  I  shall  run  over  the  main  field  of  our 
activities.  The  tenderfoot  stage  presents  no  real  difficulties.  The 
beginner  can  easily  make  a  Braille  copy  of  the  Scout  Law,  and  the 
knots  can  be  learned  by  touch,  though  progress  is  sometimes 
slow.  Coarse  string  is  best  for  tying  knots,  and  lately  we  have 
been  experimenting  with  ordinary  basket  cane  well  saturated  in 
water.  A  novice  can  easily  follow  the  intricacies  of  a  knot  in 
cane,  and  can  then  reproduce  it  in  rope  or  string.  I 
have  here  a  replica  of  the  Union  Jack  we  use.  It  is  simply  a 
thick  white  piece  of  paper,  with  stripes  and  triangles  of  similar 
material,  covered  over  with  red  and  blue  decorating  paper 
respectively,  gummed  on  to  the  main  sheet.  The  raised  stripes 
the  blind  learner  is  told  are  red,  the  raised  triangles  blue,  the 
general  level  white,  and  the  theory  soon  follows.  The  signs  are 
easily  mastered  but  we  have  not  yet  made  much  use  of 
them.  One  can  scarcely  expect  a  blind  boy  to  go  for  miles  along 
the  right-hand  sight  of  a  road  on  his  hands  and  knees  looking 
for  arrows.  However,  we  may  yet  hit  on  some  method  of  using  the 
signs  outside  the  clubroom.  The  uses  of  the  scout  stafF  are  quite 
straightforward,  except  of  course  that  the  signals  are  not  of  much 
value;  we  employ  the  whistle  signals  largely. 

Second  Class  also  is  fairly  plain  sailing.  Ambulance  work 
takes  much  more  time  than  in  an  ordinary  troop  as  all  the  prac- 
tical part  must  be  taught  individually,  and  much  practice  is 
necessary  before  anything  like  finish  is  acquired.  Still,  we  have 
competed  twice  in  the  Ambulance  Shield  competition  of  our 
district  and  on  both  occasions  our  team  has  done  creditably.     For 
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signalling  we  use  Morse  and  employ  the  ordinary  type  of  buzzer. 

In  the  fourth  test,  tracking  of  course  is  out  of  the  question  and 
the  same  is  true  of  observation  of  shop  windows.  We  play  the 
ordinary  Kim's  game,  but  we  generally  have  twelve  articles 
examined  for  half-a-minute  instead  of  twenty-four  for  a  whole 
minute.  The  blind  boy  has  to  handle  each  object  individually  and, 
as  this  takes  longer  than  the  seeing  process,  I  allow  five  seconds 
extra.  Our  results  are  generally  good,  most  of  the  boys  being  able 
to  remember  ten  or  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  after  half-an-hour's 
pause. 

We  apply  Kim's  game  also  in  other  ways.  We  arrange  a 
series  of  bags  or  bottles  containing  different  common  substances 
with  a  pronounced  smell,  and  the  scout,  solely  by  virtue  of  his 
nose,  has  to  distinguish  and  remember  the  various  contents. 
Another  method  is  to  leave  about  fifteen  or  twenty  pieces  on  a 
draught  board  without  regular  formation.  After  a  minute  the  • 
board  is  cleared  and  half-an-hour  later  the  scout  is  asked  to  re- 
place the  pieces  in  their  former  order.  All  our  boys  are  draught 
players  and  they  find  this  form  of  Kim's  game  quite  interesting. 
Another  method  is  for  one  scout  to  examine  the  boots  of  half-a- 
dozen  other  scouts  for  one  minute.  He  then  withdraws  to  a  dis- 
tance and,  if  he  sees,  he  is  blindfolded.  When  the  other  scouts 
have  changed  their  order,  he  comes  back  and  has  to  identify  them 
by  their  boots  alone.  The  time  given  for  this  is  generally  two 
minutes.  We  follow  Kim  in  other  ways  but  I  have  been  long 
enough  on  this  subject  already. 

The  scout  pace  is  well  within  our  power  and  we  practise  it 
individually  and  by  patrols.  Our  track  is  a  simple  idea,  and 
although  it  has  its  drawbacks,  it  is  very  useful ;  we  have  four 
abreast,  eighty-eight  yards  in  length.  Ordinary  fencing  wires  are 
stretched  from  posts  at  either  end  at  a  height  of  between  two  and 
three  feet.  On  each  is  a  small  iron  ring  or  traveller  to  which  a 
short  chain  with  a  handle  is  attached.  This  the  blind  boy  takes 
in  his  hand  and  stretches  the  chain  till  it  is  almost  taut,  then 
starts  off.  The  ring  slips  along  the  wire  and  the  chain  keeps  him 
straight,  if  he  runs  too  near  the  wire,  he  feels  it  slackening,  if  he 
runs  too  far  from  the  wire,  it  pulls  him  up.  At  either  end  we  have 
a  spring  to  break  the  jerk  against  the  post.  This  is  not  quite 
perfect  but  it  is  very  serviceable.  Twenty  lengths  of  the  track 
make  up  the  mile,  and  some  of  the  boys  can  time  themselves  with 
fair  accuracy.  We  do  thirty  paces  running,  thirty  paces  walking, 
instead  of  the  usual  twenty-twenty.  I  found  the  very  frequent 
change  of  step  awkward  for  our  fellows. 

We  do  not  really  carry  out  the  cooking  test.  Quite  a  number 
of  the  scouts  can  help  considerably  with  the  cooking  in  camp,  but 
lone  cooking  with  a  billy  is  hardly  within  their  reach.  Instead 
of  this  test,  the  scout  going  up  for  his  Second  Class  must  know 
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the  cooking  procedure  in  camp  and  the  reason  and  sense  of  that 
procedure.  Frying  is  the  most  difficult  problem  for  the  blind  as 
you  cannot  feel  when  the  bacon  is  ready  for  turning,  and  when 
your  nose  sends  on  the  information,  well  !  the  bacon  is  hardly 
worth  turning.  Our  experienced  campers  can  easily  make  por- 
ridge and  tea  on  their  own.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  the  forte 
of  a  blind  scout  in  camp  is  stoking  and  blowing  an  obstinate  fire. 

They  have  to  pass  the  firelighting  test  much  in  the  ordinary 
way  except  that  I  allow  them  to  use  box  wood  instead  of  outdoor 
sticks.  In  camp  of  course  they  have  to  use  whatever  fuel  is 
available. 

The  remaining  test,  the  compass,  has  its  difficulties.  They 
soon  learn  to  box  it  and  acquire  the  opposites  and  so  on,  but  un- 
fortunately we  have  not  yet  come  across  a  compass  that  can  be 
felt.  We  will  illustrate  our  method  of  teaching  the  compass  to- 
night and  you  will  readily  see  where  the  difficulty  lies.  It  is  not 
easy,  without  a  fixed  object  to  steer  by,  to  estimate  accurately  the 
sixteenth  of  a  turn  or  whatever  fraction  may  be  required.  Still 
we  obtain  a  certain  rough  precision.    This  completes  Second  Class. 

We  have  so  far  made  no  real  attempt  to  obtain  a  First-Class 
Badge,  although  we  have  covered  a  good  deal  of  the  ground ;  next 
winter  we  hope  to  go  in  hard  for  this  grade,  though  some  modifica- 
tions will  be  necessary  in  one  or  two  of  the  tests.  The  first, 
swimming,  is  quite  easy  for  us.  With  the  exception  of  three  boys, 
the  whole  troop  attends  the  baths  regularly,  and  more  than  half 
can  swim  their  fifty  yards.  In  addition,  we  have  obtained  six 
Swimmer's  Badges  since  the  troop  started;  we  are  awaiting  a 
suitable  occasion  to  begin  working  for  the  Rescuer's  Badge. 

In  signalling,  none  of  the  boys  have  attained  either  the  speed  or 
accuracy  to  pass  the  test,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not.  I  think,  perhaps,  we  have  failed  to  make  it  sufficiently 
attractive.  Buzzer  is  a  tame  instrument  in  comparison  with  a 
signalling  flag,  and  I  think  we  must  rig  up  some  sort  of  telephonic 
system  to  add  interest  to  the  work. 

The  first  class  journey  is  rather  more  complicated.  We  have  a 
greater  responsibility  with  regard  to  our  boys  than  obtains  in  most 
ordinary  troops.  If  we  sent  a  pair  out  for  their  journey  and  they 
got  run  over  or  hurt,  the  school  authorities  would  bear  the  blame 
and  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  in  what  terms  we  would  be  con- 
demned if  a  judicial  enquiry  were  rendered  necessary.  Still,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  managed  with  the  older  boys  at  least. 
The  examiner  would  have  to  be  content  with  much  less  detail  in 
the  report  and  sketch  map  and  we  should  have  to  see  that  one  of 
the  pair  had  enough  sight  to  observe  conditions  on  the  roadside. 
I  have  not  yet  mooted  the  point  with  the  examiner  but  I  fancy 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  satisfactory 
arrangement. 
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We  teach  the  theory,  and  to  a  large  extent,  the  practice  of 
what  is  required  in  fust-class  accidents.     We  can  bring  apparently 

drowned  people  b;iek  to  health  and  strength,  and  we  know  how  to 
lift  and  drag  insensible  people  from  burning  houses,  but  so  far 
we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  giving  a  practical  demonstration. 
Our  hoys  know  how  to  stop  a  runaway  horse,  but  my  advice  to 
them  if  they  ever  meet  with  one  is  to  be  modest  and  leave  the 
glory  for  someone  else.  [This  feat  was  recently  accomplished  by 
a  blind  man,  an  account  of  whose  achievements  appeared  in  the 
public  press. — Ed.]  However,  one  never  knows  when  a  little 
correct  theory  may  come  in  very  useful.  Cooking  for  the  First- 
Class  Badge  we  have  not  attempted,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  re- 
main beyond  us  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  boys. 

Map  reading  is  occupying  our  attention  at  present.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  the  boy  to  make  a  rough  sketch  map  suitable  perhaps 
for  a  journey,  but  it  is  not  feasible  to  indicate  on  a  raised  map  a 
fraction  of  the  signs  shown  in  an  ordinary  map.  We  have  a 
number  of  relief  maps  for  the  study  of  geography,  and  though 
they  are  mere  apologies  for  maps,  I  think  the  blind  scout  who  can 
read  them  accurately  ought  to  be  allowed  to  qualify  for  the  test. 
Still,  he  ought  to  know  the  more  important  conventional  signs 
and  markings  of  an  ordinary  map,  for  his  correct  information  may 
prove  useful  to  himself  and  others. 

Tree  felling  is  hardly  a  pastime  for  a  blind  scout.  A  blind  man 
can  fell  a  tree  with  an  axe,  but  if  the  parents  of  our  boys  knew 
I  was  teaching  their  young  hopefuls  to  fell  trees,  there  would  be 
more  than  a  murmur  of  dissatisfaction.  However,  we  do  the  best 
we  can.  We  take  a  medium  weight  axe  to  camp  with  us,  and 
some  of  our  boys,  including  one  or  two  who  do  not  see  at  all,  are 
quite  handy  with  the  axe  in  a  rough  way;  a  responsible  person  of 
course  must  be  at  hand.  For  this  test  we  shall  have  to  fall  back 
on  carpentry,  and  this  should  be  within  the  scope  of  a  neat-handed 
blind  boy. 

In  the  distance  test  sight  has  to  be  counted  out,  and  hearing 
is  a  very  unreliable  substitute  owing  to  climatic  variations  and  the 
noise  disturbances  of  a  civilised  country.  Pacing  will  serve  for 
short  distances,  but  this  test  will  need  to  be  thought  out  carefully. 
Weight  judging  should  be  comparatively  easy. 

The  majority  of  our  boys  have  trained  their  tenderfoot,  and  the 
rest    will  do  so  as  recruits  come  on. 

Many,  in  fact  most,  of  the  Proficiency  Badges  are  hopeless 
for  us,  but  we  have  obtained  at  different  times  Swimmer's,  Mis- 
sioner's,  Entertainer's,  Musician's,  and  Basket-worker's.  Several 
of  the  scouts  are  training  for  their  Athlete's,  and  next  winter  I 
hope  we  shall  gain  an  Ambulance  Badge.  A  few  other  badges 
might  perhaps  be  added  if  a  little  modification  were  allowed,  as 
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for  instance,  Signaller,  if  the  reading'  of  the  semaphore  were  left 
out. 

Lastly,  let  me  touch  on  camping".  As  far  as  I  know  we  are  the 
only  blind  troop  that  camps  by  itself  and  not  in  company  with 
another,  but  my  information  may  not  be  correct  on  this  point  We 
have  had  two  summer  camps,  one  in  Argyllshire  and  the  other  in 
the  Lammcrmoors,  and  a  number  of  week-end  camps  in  the  vicinity 
of  Edinburgh.  For  camp,  I  like  to  have  every  second  boy  with  a 
little  sight,  as  the  blind  boys  are  apt  to  be  at  sea  in  a  strange 
locality  and  find  it  difficult  to  keep  their  end  up  in  camp  pitching, 
etc.  At  first  we  had  to  borrow  most  of  our  equipment,  but  during 
our  three  years'  existence  we  have  collected  a  fair  amount.  We 
still  lack  a  trek  cart  and  shall  make  every  effort  to  raise  money  for 
one  this  summer — it  would  greatly  add  to  our  camping  possibilities 
and  enhance  the  romance  of  the  start  oil. 

Camping  undoubtedly  is  the  branch  of  scouting  which  a  blind 
boy  can  best  enjoy  and  at  which  he  can  become  most  useful.  It  is 
emphatically  of  paramount  importance  for  him  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  health  and  character.  The  average  blind  boy  educated 
in  an  institution  and  restricted  at  home  by  possibly  nervous  parents 
has  not  sufficient  opportunity  to  gain  self-reliance.  At  camp,  he 
simply  has  to  develop  this  faculty  and  do  all  manner  of  things 
on  his  own  or  in  company  with  others.  Every  site  of  course  is 
not  suitable  for  our  fellows.  We  want  a  quiet  place  with  abun- 
dance of  water  and  wood,  especially  the  latter.  The  amount  of 
wood  we  use  at  camp  is  appalling.  There  is  great  competition 
for  the  post  of  stoker,  and  each  is  out  for  a  record  stoke.  Then 
we  want  rough  banks  and  braes  and  a  hill  or  two  on  which  they 
can  cultivate  their  mountaineering  instincts  without  serious  risk, 
well  away  from  busy  motoring  roads,  railway  cuttings  and  the  like. 
With  a  site  of  this  kind  I  can  give  them  the  maximum  of  liberty 
with  the  most  beneficial  results. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  filled  out  this  sketch  to  an  unpardonable 
length  but,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  reiterate  what  a  boon  scouting 
has  been  to  us,  faced  as  we  are,  with  the  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations consequent  on  blindness.  An  institution  for  the  blind  is  so 
apt  to  become  a  back-water  in  life,  and  the  boys  so  liable  to 
stagnate.  Scouting  has  helped  us  tremendously  and  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  do  so  still  more.  We  are  just  at  the  beginning,  and  I 
hope  to  see  scouting  amongst  the  blind  advance  far  beyond  our 
present  attainments.  The  creation  of  blind  rovers  must  be  a  work 
of  the  near  future,  and  though  this  will  be  difficult,  it  must  be 
accomplished. 

Note. — I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
scouters  and  others  at  Dunblane  for  their  generosity  in  presenting 
us  with  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  our  long-hoped-for  trek  cart. 
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READING    COMPETITION    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Reading  Competition  was  held  at  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Westminster,  on  Saturday, 
May  23rd,  1925. 

The  preliminary  readings  took  place  in  the  morning  and  Miss 
Buckton,  Professor  MacDonald,  Mr.  E.  Le  Breton  Martin,  Mr. 
Dixson  and  Mr.  De  La  Mare  Rowley  acted  as  judges. 

A  new  interest  was  added  to  the  competition  by  the  introduction 
of  a  class  for  French  Reading,  Mrs.  De  La  Mare  Rowley  kindly 
undertaking  to  judge. 

Lord  Blanesburgh,  the  Chairman  of  the  Library,  in  opening 
the  afternoon  session,  welcomed  the  judges,  Lady  Keeble  (Miss 
Lilian  McCarthy)  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stobart.  He  announced  that  it 
was  a  very  real  regret  to  all  that  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  who 
was  to  have  been  present  had  been  prevented  by  illness.  Profes- 
sor Murray  had  judged  at  all  former  competitions,  and  his  interest 
and  sympathy  had  done  much  to  add  to  the  success  of  the  meet- 
ings.     Professor    MacDonald    kindly    agreed    to    take    his    place. 

The  following  passages,  unknown  to  the  competitors,  had 
been  selected  : — 

Class  A  (Adults  who  had  learnt  Braille  before  the  age  of  16)  : 
an  extract  from  Burke's  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,"  and   "  The   Patriot  "   by   Robert   Browning. 

French  Class  :  an  extract  from  Michelet's  "  Histoire  de  France  " 
and  "  Reves  Ambitieux  "  by  Soulary. 

Junior  Class  (between  12  and  16  years  of  age)  :  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  "  Cross  Purposes  "  by  George  MacDonald,  and 
"  Trade  Winds  "  by  John  Masefield. 

Junior  Class  (children  under  12)  :  an  extract  from  "  The  Story 
of  Peter  Pan  "  and  *'  At  Home  "  from  "  When  we  were  very 
Young  "  by  A.  A.  Milne. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stobart,  in  announcing  the  winners,  told  the  audience 
that  the  judges  had  great  difficulty  in  making  their  decisions,  and 
Lady  Keeble,  in  criticising  the  readings,  expressed  her  apprecia- 
tion of  the  delicacy  of  the  rendering  of  the  difficult  passages.  She 
had  been  especially  struck  by  the  softness  and  quality  of  the  voice, 
the  careful  attention  to  punctuation  and  general  fluency,  whilst  the 
rhythm  in  many  cases  was  very  good.  There  seemed,  she  said, 
to  be  in  the  reading  just  heard  some  extraordinary  delicacy  more 
beautiful  than  was  usually  heard  in  memorised  passages. 
She  offered  to  present  to  the  Library  an  embossed  copy  of  a 
new  book  on  Botany,  shortly  to  be  published,  which  had  been 
written  by  her  husband,   Sir  Frederick  Keeble. 
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Lord  Blanesburgh  presented  the  prizes  with  a  few  congratula- 
tory words  to  each  successful  candidate  :  these  were — 
Class  A  : — 

ist  prize Mr.  H.  G.  Oke. 

2nd  prize Miss  C.   Till. 

3rd  prize Miss  R.   Last. 

Consolation  prizes  :  Mrs.  E.  M.  Wills,  Miss  Doris 
Ivens,  Mr.   H.   E.   Doggett. 
French  Class  : — 

1st  prize        ...        Miss  M.   Jameson. 

2nd  prize Mr.  H.  G.  Oke. 

Junior  Class  (under  16)  : — 

1  st  prize Maisie  Scherer. 

2nd  prize     Kathleen  Cogar. 

Junior  Class  (under   12)  : — 

1  st  prize Helen  Fletcher. 

2nd  prize May  Chapman. 

3rd  prize     Herbert  Spencer. 

Consolation      prizes  :      Alfred      Heckman,      Joyce 

Middleton. 

Lord  Frederick  Hamilton,  who  had  followed  the  proceedings 

closely  throughout  the  afternoon,   provided  a  delightful  surprise 

in    the   form    of   a    box    of   chocolates    to    each    successful    junior 

competitor. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  excellence  of  the  reading, 
which  he  said  "  had  an  effect  almost  overwhelming  "  ;  also  to  the 
splendid  way  in  which  the  judges  had  approached  their  difficult 
task.  He  drew  the  attention  of  all  present  to  the  debt  of  gratitude 
the  Library  owed  to  the  voluntary  workers,  whose  loyal  and  un- 
tiring labours  in  transcribing  books  into  embossed  type  is  doing 
so  much  to  enable  the  readers  to  keep  abreast  of  modern  literature. 
He  explained  that  the  present  Library  premises  were  quite 
inadequate  to  house  the  ever-growing  collection  of  books,  and 
that  it  was  hoped  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the  much-needed 
extension  in  the  autumn.  A  considerable  sum  had  been  raised 
towards  this  expenditure,  but  ,£7,000  was  still  required  to  com- 
plete the  work.  He  appealed  to  all  present  to  do  what 
they  could  to  help  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Library. 

Mr.  A.  Neilson,  K.C.,  thanked  the  judges,  both  those  who 
had  acted  in  the  final  and  the  preliminary  contests,  for  their  work, 
and  Mr.  Harold  Danckwerts  expressed  thanks  to  Mr.  Walter 
Dixson,  the  founder  of  the  competition,  and  to  all  those  who  had 
helped  towards  its  success. 

This  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close,  and  a  general  move 
was  made  in  search  of  tea.  The  size  of  the  audience  and  the 
enthusiastic  reception  of  the  readings  showed  once  more  how 
strongly  the  competition  appeals  to  the  general  interest. 
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SOME    DETAILS    IN    RELATION    TO    THE 

NEW    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

For  some  years  past  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  has  had  it  in  mind 
that  more  commodious  quarters  were  desirable  for  the  School 
which  had  outgrown  its  buildings  at  412  Ninth  Avenue.  These 
had  served  their  purpose  faithfully  and  well  for  nigh  on  a  hundred 
years  but  they  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  educa- 
tion. The  present  site  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Vincent  Astor 
on  February  16th,  191 7,  for  the  sum  of  $350,000,  but  owing  to 
the  high  cost  of  building  materials  and  labour,  consequent  on  the 
war,  the  land  lay  idle  for  six  years.  After  several  plans  had  been 
submitted,  one  was  finally  decided  upon,  and  the  first  land  was 
broken  on  April  5th,  1923,  by  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Aspinwall,  Chair- 
man of  the  Building  Committee.  On  June  12th  of  the  same  year 
the  corner  stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  Paul  Tuckerman,  assisted  by 
the  Principal,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  school  and  a  large 
number  of  interested  friends.  Since  then,  operations  have  pro- 
gressed steadily  until,  and  even  after,  the  opening  of  School  on 
November  3rd,  1924. 

The  whole  community  is  housed  under  seven  roofs.  The  actual 
educational  and  administrative  work  is  carried  on  in  Schermerhorn 
Hall  or  the  School  Building.  The  boys  are  domiciled  in  two 
buildings  comprising  four  houses  namely,  Akerly  House,  Boorman 
House,  Russ  House  and  Wood  House.  One  block  consisting  of 
Phelps  and  Crosby  Houses  serves  as  living  accommodation  for 
the  girls. 

In  the  Service  Building  are  all  the  domestic  arrangements, 
and  here  will  be  found  the  dining  halls,  kitchens,  laundry,  bakery, 
heating  and  refrigerating  plants,  machine  and  printing  shops, 
sick  wards,  garage  and  employees'  quarters.  Wait  House  is  for 
the  teachers,  and  in  addition  there  is  the  Principal's  House. 

Although  perhaps  not  the  most  important,  yet  certainly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  is  the  Service  House,  wherein  are  centred 
those  activities  which  cater  for  the  general  comfort  of  the  school. 
Entering  by  the  west  door  from  the  boys'  side  of  the  grounds 
and  passing  through  a  cloakroom,  we  find  ourselves  in  their 
dining  hall,  furnished  with  eight  tables,  each  seating  ten  pupils. 
A  partition  separates  the  boys  from  the  girls  and  the  latter 
enter  by  the  east  door.  Oil"  these  dining  halls  are  the  kitchens 
and  the  dining  room  for  the  stall"  of  teachers  and  officers.  The 
kitchens  are  up-to-date,  complete  with  every  modern  equipment, 
including  an  automatic  dish  washer,  potato  peeler,  bread  cutter, 
and  a  machine  which  grinds  coffee,   makes  meat  into  sausages, 
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mashes  potatoes,  whips  and  does  all  sorts  of  other  things.  In  the 
rear  of  the  kitchens  are  the  bakery  and  refrigerators  for 
storing  meats,  butter,  eggs  and  vegetables.  From  here  it  is 
possible  to  descend  into  the  basement  where  are  located  the 
machine  shop,  the  carpenter's  shop  and  the  power  house;  the 
latter  containing  a  very  modern  and  efficient  heating  plant  of 
the  forced  circulation  type,  which  distributes  heat  and  hot  water 
to  the  whole  group  of  buildings.  One  immense  boiler  controls 
the  supplies  for  ablution  and  washing  purposes  and  another  feeds 
the  radiators.  These  are  kept  going  by  oil  fuel,  burning  on  an 
average  600  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  On  very  cold  days 
these  monsters  may  consume  as  much  as  800  or  900  gallons  a  day  ! 
Here  we  are  quite  modern,  having  discarded  coal  as  a  fuel;  oil  is 
so  much  cleaner.  There  are  no  ashes  to  dispose  of  and  its 
delivery  and  storage  are  much  simpler  matters.  The  oil  is  stored 
in  two  huge  tubular  tanks  each  capable  of  holding  17,000  gallons. 
It  is  fed  to  the  furnaces  by  pipes,  being  blown  in  by  air  pressure 
which  can  be  regulated.  The  oil  is  atomised  and  leaves  the 
nozzle  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray,  which  can  be  ignited.  Two 
pumps  send  the  water  to  and  from  the  houses,  thus  keeping  up  a 
constant  circulation  of  hot  water,  the  pipes  conveying  it  being  all 
underground.  Over  600  radiators  heat  the  group  of  buildings 
whose  cubic  contents  total  1,800,000  cubic  feet.  Several  miles  of 
piping  connect  these  radiators.  Illumination  is  provided  by  ap- 
proximately 1,200  electric  lights. 

Schermerhorn  Hall  is  a  four-storey  building  with  a  basement 
and  sub-basement,  connected  by  wide  flights  of  stairs  at  either 
end,  and  in  the  centre  by  a  freight  elevator.  On  the  first  floor  are 
several  rooms  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  handicrafts,  such  as 
weaving,  light  basketry,  chair-caning,  carpentry  and  domestic 
science.  The  administrative  offices  are  on  either  side  of  a  corri- 
dor running  north  and  south.  The  east  wing  forms  the  lower 
school.  The  basement  contains  storerooms,  locker  rooms, 
shower  rooms  and  a  running  track  which  forms  the  upper  part 
of  the  gymnasium — the  latter  occupying  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
basement.  Literary  subjects  are  taught  in  large  airy  rooms  on 
the  second  floor,  which  has  a  wide  corridor  running  east  and  west 
the  whole  length  of  the  building.  Here  also  is  the  magnificent 
Assembly  Room  wth  its  fine  organ,  well-equipped  stage  and 
seating  accommodation  for  352  persons.  Opposite  the  Assembly 
Room  is  the  Library,  containing  over  2,000  volumes  in  New  York 
Point,  Braille  and  ink-print.  Opening  from  this  is  a  typewriting 
room,  complete  with  twenty  modern  office  typewriter  and  desk 
combinations.  The  girls'  manual  training  rooms  occupy  the  east 
wing.  The  storey  above  is  the  music  department,  with  many 
small  practice  rooms,  each  containing  a  Steinway  piano.  The 
entrances  to  the  balcony  of  the  Assembly   Room   are  from   this 
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level.  Professional  training-  in  the  tuning-  and  repairing-  of  piano- 
fortes is  given  in  a  very  well-equipped  department  on  the  fourth 
and  lop  floor. 

Since  the  dormitory  houses  for  pupils  are  built  on  similar  lines, 
a  description  of  one  will  suffice  for  all.  Each  house  occupies  the 
whole  of  one  floor  and  accommodates  twenty  pupils,  who  sleep 
three  or  four  in  a  room.  A  central  living  room  with  an  open  fire- 
place and  furnished  with  a  large  rug,  library  table  and  easy 
chairs  affords  a  very  pleasant  place  in  which  pupils  may  sit  and 
rest  or  entertain  their  friends.  An  outside  balcony  opens  from 
this  room  in  most  cases.  Ample  facilities  are  provided  for 
bathing  and  washing.  The  shower  room  is  available  every  morn- 
ing and  at  other  times  upon  request.  Each  pupil  has  three 
lockers,  one  as  a  bedroom  wardrobe,  one  for  outside  wraps  in  a 
hallway,  and  another  located  in  the  gymnasium  for  gymnasium 
effects.  Each  set  of  three  lockers  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  operated 
by  the  same  key  of  which  the  pupil  has  charge. 

The  buildings  are  not  yet  complete.  In  the  future  it  is 
hoped  to  build  two  more  houses  for  the  boys  and  two  more  for 
the  girls,  thus  completing  the  now  unfinished  quadrangles  with  a 
continuous  cloister.  The  architecture  is  Dutch  Colonial.  At  pre- 
sent everything  on  the  exterior  looks  very  new  and  crude  and  the 
grounds  bare,  but  in  a  few  years  when  the  bricks  have  mellowed 
and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  and  planted  with  trees,  shrubs  and 
lawns  this  will  indeed  be  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  spot.  Every- 
thing possible  has  been  done,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to 
make  this  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  comfortable  residential 
school  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  To  do  this  over  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  have  been  expended,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  years  of  success  lie  before  this  school,  which  is  so  well 
carrying  on  the  work  started   many  years  ago  by  its  Founders. 


WANTED — Young  B.A.,  Oxford,  specialised  in  History,  seeks 
employment  as  Teacher.  Apply  :  The  Secretary,  G.W.B., 
257/8  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W.  1. 
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[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips  for  the  following  essay, 
written  by  a  pupil  of  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Anniversary 
Exercises. 

The  composition  gives  a  bright  picture  of  that  home  life 
in  blind  schools  of  which  the  Americans  make  so  strong  a 
point.  There  is  a  hint  of  the  "  pleasant  malice  of  children/' 
to  quote  Mr.  Fisher's  phrase,  which  assures  us  that  the  des- 
cription is  genuine  and  no  fancy  sketch. — Ed.] 

HOME  LIFE  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE 
OF  THE  BLIND. 

By  Bessie  Gottreich. 

Home  life  in  an  institute  for  the  education  of  the  blind  is 
popularly  considered  to  be  a  minus  quantity,  but  at  our  school  it 
is  a  decidedly  positive  factor.  In  the  first  place,  our  school 
homes  are  entirely  separated  from  the  buildings  where  we  have 
classes.  Moreover,  we  are  divided  into  small  groups  in- 
stead of  all  living  in  one  crowd. 

When  the  new  school  buildings  were  ready,  we  were 
welcomed  by  a  gracious  housemother,  and  you  can  imagine  with 
what  curiosity  we  explored  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  new 
home.  We  found  five  large  airy  bedrooms,  each  fitted  up  for 
four  girls ;  an  attractive  sitting-room  with  big  comfortable  chairs 
and  settle,  pretty  rug,  table,  bookcase,  victrola  and,  best  of  all,  a 
jolly  fireplace.  Let  me  say  right  here,  that  that  fireplace  has  been 
the  centre  of  many  happy  gatherings  during  the  past  winter.  So 
many  homey  associations  does  it  already  possess  that  Santa 
Claus  thought  it  worthy  of  a  trip  down  its  chimney.  He  must 
have  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  dear  little  Christmas  tree  we 
trimmed,  for  he  left  a  big  basket  right  under  it.  There  were 
rooms  for  our  housemother  and  the  teacher  who  lives  with  us, 
and  one  small  bedroom  which  we  have  christened  King  Tut's 
Tomb,  though  it  is  associated  with  no  such  gloom  as  its 
name  would  indicate.  It  is  set  apart  in  lofty  isolation  from  the 
other  rooms  and  is  approached  by  a  special  hall-way  all  its  own. 
The  proud  occupant  of  this  little  room  revels  in  the  possession 
of  a  bureau — a  much  coveted  prize.  Then  we  found  another  bed- 
room, narrow  and  cell-like,  which  rather  puzzled  us,  especially 
as  they  say  twenty-one  girls  fill  our  house  to  capacity,  and  this 
would  seem  to  put  the  figure  at  twenty-two.  It  was  not  for 
company,  for  it  was  called  the  quiet  room.  It  could  not  be  for 
the  sick  because  the  electric  bell  and  the  fire  gong  are  directlv 
outside  its  door.     It  has  proved  an  excellent  place  for  those  who 
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pull  each  other's  hair,  or  for  those  who  would  flee  from  dis- 
tracting social  life  to  do  a  little  extra  Latin  or  Algebra. 

Every  real  home  requires  much  more  than  mere  physical 
comforts  to  make  it  truly  happy  and  our  school  home  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  There  are  times  gay  and  times  not  so 
gay;  some  trials  and  duties  as  well  as  pleasant  happenings.  As 
to  trials,  they  begin  very  early  in  the  morning.  The  first  gong — 
they  say — rings  at  six  o'clock,  but  I  am  sure  I  have  never  heard 
it.  However,  there  are  a  few  brave  souls  who  do  respond  to  that 
call,  and  revel  in  the  exhilaration  of  a  shower.  At  six-thirty,  a 
second  bell  is  heard  by  some,  who  in  turn  make  use  of  the 
shower.  For  the  laggard  there  is  still  another  bell  at  six-forty. 
No  one  can  disregard  this  bell  without  dire  consequences,  and 
reluctantly  we  resign  our  warm  nests  for  the  frigid  zone  outside. 
Then  follows  a  mad  scramble  to  dress  before  the  teacher's  cry 
11  vSeven  o'clock,  girls  !  All  out  !  "  which  announces  the  time 
for  a  short  walk  before  breakfast.  Circumstances  conspire 
against  the  late  riser  and  considering  the  trouble  it  would  save, 
I  hardly  know  why  we  don't  all  become  early  birds.  Our  bath- 
room basins  are  assigned  one  to  two  girls,  and  complications  are 
apt  to  arise  about  their  use  in,  say,  the  last  two  minutes  of  the 
time  for  dressing.  Suppose  I  generously  take  an  extra  nap  so 
that  my  partner  may  have  first  chance  at  the  basin,  only  to  find 
on  rushing  to  the  washroom  that  she  has  shown  me  the  same 
thoughtful  consideration.  But  whatever  happens  we  must  manage 
somehow  and  keep  off  the  late  list. 

After  breakfast  there  are  a  few  household  tasks  and  perhaps 
some  left-over  studying.  Sometimes  a  girl  tries  to  expedite  the 
bed-making.  On  arising,  instead  of  throwing  the  covers  over  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  she  crawls  carefully  out  so  as  to  leave  the  bed- 
clothes as  nearly  as  possible  undisturbed.  It  is  rather  a  dismal 
surprise  to  find  the  bed  did  not  pass  airing  inspection  and  was 
ruthlessly  torn  to  pieces.  Beds  must  be  made,  rooms  dusted, 
and  all  in  order  when  we  leave  for  school.  No  property  must  be 
concealed  beneath  the  bed  lest  it  be  confiscated  by  the  house- 
mother and  put  in  pound,  whence  it  can  only  be  recovered  by  the 
owner  thereof  appearing  in  person,  acknowledging  her  trans- 
gression, identifying  her  property  and  promising  to  mend  her 
ways. 

After  the  morning  recess  we  hurry  back  to  the  house  and  be- 
siege our  teacher  for  mail.  If  she  disappoints  us  there  is  one 
hope  left ;  the  housemother  may  have  forestalled  her  at  the  mail 
box  and  letters  may  be  waiting  for  us  in  the  dining  room.  Both 
before  and  after  dinner  time  there  is  a  relaxation  period  which 
we  use  as  we  like.  Those  who  mean  to  spend  the  time  chiefly 
in  exercising  their  lungs  are  directed  to  close  their  windows,  as 
the    policeman    on    the    Parkway    is    quite   busy    enough    without 
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answering  any  false  alarms.  Directly  after  dinner  our  candy 
store  is  open.  This  enterprise  is  managed  by  the  girls'  club,  and 
the  profits  are  used  for  social  purposes. 

The  hour  before  supper  and  another  before  evening  study 
afford  time  for  the  varied  interests  of  the  family.  Some  rest, 
read  or  study;  others  walk,  play  games  or  dance.  If  spirits 
mount  too  high  upstairs,  the  basement  offers  a  fine  place  for 
jumping  rope,  roller  skating  and  dancing,  especially  since  a 
piano  arrived.  We  have  even  learned  to  use  this  part  of  our  time 
in  a  novel  way,  namely,  making  candy  on  the  instalment  plan. 
Before  supper  we  grate  the  chocolate,  measure  the  ingredients 
and  leave  all  in  readiness  to  start  the  cooking  as  soon  as  we  get 
back  from  the  dining  hall.  By  the  time  the  bell  rings  for  study 
hour  the  candy  has  been  cooked,  poured  and  marked,  and  is 
just  in  the  aggravating  state  of  not  being  quite  cool  enough  to 
be  disturbed.  We  live  in  the  joy  of  anticipation  through  the 
study  hour,  and  upon  dismissal  rush  home  and  make  short  work 
of  that  candy.  The  last  hour  before  bedtime  is  often  the 
happiest  of  the  whole  day.  We  gather  in  the  living  room  or  in 
groups  in  our  own  rooms.  There  may  be  a  birthday  to  celebrate, 
or  a  new  joke  to  be  tried  on  somebody. 

Friday  night,  most  of  the  girls  go  home  for  the  week-end, 
but  those  who  stay  find  plenty  to  do  to  make  the  time  pass 
pleasantly.  Saturday  is  a  full  day,  given  over  to  house-cleaning, 
piano  practice,  reading  and  left-over  studying,  with  perhaps  a 
walk  or  a  concert.  Sunday  morning  we  go  to  church,  then  have 
a  long  afternoon  for  rest  and  reading,  with  the  jolliest  gatherings 
in  the  evening  when  the  girls  are  returning  to  school.  When 
spring  comes  we  shall  spend  a  good  deal  of  the  time  on  the 
balconies  outside  our  rooms,  especially  the  one  where  th« 
couch-hammock  is  to  be  hung ;  and  we  hope  to  go  on  hikes  and 
picnics  and  in  a  way  that  was  impossible  at  the  old  school. 

In  closing,  just  a  word  of  appreciation  of  those  who  help  to 
make  our  home  life  so  attractive.  Our  resident  teacher  is  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  our  grievances  and  to  console 
our  ruffled  feelings ;  to  our  house-mother  we  owe  so  much  of  the 
home-life  atmosphere  that  prevails.  And  if  you  should  step  in 
some  Sunday  evening  while  we  are  gathered  in  the  living  room 
eating  pop-corn  or  toasting  marshmallows  or  listening  by  the 
firelight  to  her  charming  stories,  I  am  sure  you  would  want  to 
stay  and  would  feel  that  we  have  a  very  happy  home-life  at  the 
New  York  Institute. 
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A    DAY    AT    WEMBLEY. 

On  Thursday,  July  2nd,  twelve  children  from  the  London 
County  Council  Blind  bay  Centre  visited  the  Wembley  Exhibition 
with  their  teachers. 

Miss  Spells,  the  headmistress,  had  written  beforehand  asking 
if  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  scholars  to  be  taken  round 
by  a  guide  connected  with  the  exhibition  and  allowed  to  touch 
some  of  the  objects.  A  reply  came  to  the  effect  that  if  notice  was 
given  of  the  time  of  arrival,  an  Overseas  Representative  would 
meet  the  children  and  act  as  conductor. 

The  party  was  accordingly  met  by  a  gentleman  at  11  o'clock, 
and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  buy  each  child  a  bar  of  chocolate 
in  the  Palace  of  Industry.  Then  two  hours  were  delightfully  spent 
in  exploring  New  Zealand,  Malaya  and  Western  Australia,  and 
the  children  were  allowed  to  touch  many  of  the  specimens  in  these 
places,  cases  being  opened  for  them  to  do  so.  Descriptions  were 
given  of  pictures  and  other  things  which  could  not  be  handled,  and 
in  Malaya  the  building  and  its  surroundings  were  well  described. 
Much  interest  was  shown  in  a  cow  that  was  milked  by  machinery, 
and  in  a  dredger  for  tin  which  was  minutely  examined.  In  Malaya, 
specimens  of  rubber,  cane,  bamboo,  tin  and  tin  ore  were  given  to 
the  children  to  take  away  with  them,  and  these  have  been  placed 
in  the  School  Museum.  A  number  of  objects  composed  of  rubber 
was  shown  including  part  of  the  floor,  also  a  good  deal  of  basket- 
work  and  articles  made  of  tin.  In  Western  Australia  various 
specimens  had  been  collected  and  taken  to  a  room,  where  the 
children  sat  and  had  the  objects  handed  round  to  them ;  one  in- 
teresting exhibit  was  a  nugget  of  gold  weighing  224  pounds. 
Each  child  received  a  large  apple  on  leaving. 

Mr.  Pearson,  the  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the  party,  was 
exceedingly  kind  and  thoughtful,  and  the  youngsters  felt  quite  at 
their  ease  with  him.  As  he  had  other  engagements  in  the  after- 
noon, he  arranged  for  his  Lady  Secretary  to  take  his  place  as 
guide.  After  having  lunch,  the  party  was  taken  to  witness  a 
performance  of  the  Battle  of  Zeebrugge  which  they  much  enjoyed. 
Government  House  was  next  visited,  where  a  very  interesting 
little  talk  was  first  given  on  the  various  exhibits.  Then  the 
children  saw  armour,  helmets  and  guns  of  different  ages,  the  boys 
being  shown  how  to  pull  the  triggers  of  the  guns.  A  few  ancient 
musical  instruments  were  also  seen,  the  most  fascinating  of  them 
being  the  "  Jingling  Johnny,"  which  the  children  described  as 
like  an  umbrella  with  bells  which  was  shaken.  The  sledge  used 
by  Captain  Scott  was  shown,  and  a  ship's  bell  which  some  of  the 
children  were  allowed  to  ring.  Another  attraction  was  a  very  large 
leather  jug  which  was  used  by  the  Chelsea  Pensioners  for  holding 
their  ale.     A  big  horse  was  examined,  the  children  being  lifted  up 
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to  see  it.  They  were  also  interested  in  the  Toe  H  Lamp  of  Main- 
tenance which  was  fixed  under  the  Roll  of  Honour.  This  lamp 
was  lighted  by  the  Queen  last  May,  and  will  be  kept  burning 
day  and  night  till  the  exhibition  is  over.  In  the  Post  Office  the 
children  rang-  each  other  up  on  the  telephone  and  held  short  con- 
versations in  which  they  delighted. 

From  Government  House  the  party  was  conducted  to 
South  Africa,  where  specimens  had  been  collected  and  taken  to  a 
room  as  in  Western  Australia.  The  little  visitors  saw  here  a 
large  model  of  a  sheep,  a  live  lamb  and  an  Angora  goat;  one  little 
girl  had  the  pleasure  of  nursing  the  lamb,  which  was  two  weeks 
old.  Pine-apple,  raisins  and  maize  cakes  were  handled  and  tasted 
and  everyone  had  an  orange  and  some  delicious  orangeade. 

This  completed  the  visit  to  Wembley,  the  party  leaving  soon 
after  four,  in  order  not  to  be  in  the  crowd  coming  from  business 
that  would  collect  later.  Too  much  could  not  be  said  of  the  great 
kindness  and  consideration  shown  to  the  children  throughout  the 
day.  Everyone  took  such  pains  and  was  so  ready  to  show  and 
make  them  understand  as  much  as  possible ;  not  a  minute  was 
wasted  and  the  time  went  all  too  quickly.  The  journey  to  and 
from  the  exhibition  in  the  electric  trains  was  also  much  enjoyed. 
The  pupils  paid  their  own  expenses,  the  money  being  brought  to 
school  in  instalments.  The  day  was  full  of  interest  and  delight, 
and  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  who  participated  in  the  events 
of  it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Frank  Ingle  Stainsby, 
our  Registrar,  who  kindly  forwarded  it  for  publication.] 

Kongreb  fur  Blindenwohlfahrt. 
Standiger  Kongress  Ausschuss. 

Halle,  Saale,  den  8  Marz,   1925. 
Dear  Sir, 

At  the  Congress  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  held  in  Stuttgart 
in  August,  1924,  the  German  Society  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
and  all  other  German  societies  for  the  blind  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  the  wish  that  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Congress 
should  endeavour  to  form  a  connection  with  teachers  of  the 
blind  in  England,  in  order  to  effect  an  exchange  of  talented 
pupils  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  languages,  and 
to  arrange  for  the  accommodation  of  blind  students  and  teachers 
who   wish   to   perfect   their   knowledge   of  speaking   foreign   Ian- 
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guages.     As  Head  oi  the  Standing-  Committee  of  the  Congress  I 

beg  to  enquire  it  you  would  be  inclined  to  consider  this  matter  of 
an  exchange  of  blind  pupils,  students  and  teachers,  and  can  hold 
out  any  prospects  as  to  whether  this  exchange  would  be  possible 
in  your  country.  I  should  be  particularly  grateful  if  you  would 
let  me  know  under  what  conditions  and  circumstances  you  could 
arrange  for  the  satisfactory  accommodation  of  German  students 
and   teachers   who   wish    to   perfect   their   knowledge   of   English. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.    MULLER, 

Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
Head  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Congress. 


UNIVERSITY    NEWS. 

The  following  successes  have  been  scored  by  blind  students  at 
Oxford  in  recent  examinations  : — 

Mr.    Hargreaves    and    Mr.    Coldwell — second    and    third    class 
honours  respectively  in  the  examination  for  the  B.C.L.   Degree; 

Miss  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Coates — second  class  honours  in  English 
Language  and  Literature; 

Mr.    Hutson — third    class    honours    in    Mathematical    Honour 
Moderations; 

Mr.  Higby — diploma  in  Ecomonics  ; 

Mr.  Dowdell — diploma  in  Economics,  with  distinction. 
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EDUCATION,     TRAINING     AND     EMPLOYMENT     OF 
THE    PARTIALLY-SIGHTED. 

The  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
have  recently  completed  an  investigation  into  the  after-care  of 
partially-sighted  pupils  in  schools  and  training  centres  for  the 
blind. 

All  schools  and  training  centres  for  the  blind  in  England  and 
Wales  were  asked  to  report  the  number  of  pupils  who,  during 
the  last  five  years,  had  left  before  completing  their  school  course 
or  training  course  because  of  improved  vision,  or  who  on  com- 
pletion of  their  training  course  had  been  refused  recognition  as 
workshop  employees  because  they  were  "  not  so  blind  as  to  be 
able  to  perform  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential." 

Eighty  school  and  training  centres  were  circularised  and 
replies  were  received  from  35.  These  indicated  that  in  the  period 
mentioned    149   children   had   left   school   and    10   pupils   had   left 
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training  centres  before  completing  the  course,  and  that  six  per- 
sons who  had  satisfactorily  completed  their  training  had 
been  refused  recognition  as  workshop  employees. 

A  second  circular  was  sent  out  to  those  schools  and  training 
centres  which  had  replied  to  the  first  enquiry,  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  information  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  ex-pupils 
included  in  their  first  return.  Replies  were  received  in  respect  of 
93  pupils  and  gave  the  following  results  : — 
82    children,    on    leaving   the   blind    school,    were   disposed    of   as 

follows  :-*— 

11    were   transferred   to   ordinary   elementary   schools; 

1  went  to  a  secondary  school ; 
21  went  to  myopic  schools; 

33  found  sighted  employment ; 

2  found  employment  in  or  about  a  blind  workshop; 

5  placed  with  after-care  committees ; 

1  under   observation    (sight    to    be    re-examined) ; 

2  cannot  obtain  work  in  ordinary  employment ; 

6  no  records. 

7  pupils,   on   leaving  their  centre  before  completion   of  training, 

were  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 
5  sighted  occupation ; 
1    no  occupation ; 

1    found  employment  in  or  about  a  blind  workshop. 
4  trained  persons  were  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 

4  still  employed  at  workshops  for  the  blind,   but  not  re- 
cognised by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Elementary  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children) 
Act,  1893,  "  blind  "  is  defined  to  mean  "  too  blind  to  be  able  to 
read  the  ordinary  school  books  used  by  children,''  and  thus  are 
admitted  into  schools  for  the  blind  a  proportion  of  pupils  who 
have  a  measure  of  sight.  In  some  of  these  cases  an  improvement 
in  sight  results  from  the  special  methods  in  vogue  which  prevent 
eye-strain.  Where  examinations  by  an  eye-specialist  are  carried 
out  regularly  and  at  not  too  infrequent  intervals,  such  improve- 
ment is  noted  without  loss  of  time  and  the  pupil  is  transferred 
to  an  elementary  school.  In  other  cases  the  improvement  is 
noted  when  the  pupil  attains  the  age  of  16,  in  which  event  he 
does  not  proceed  to  a  training  centre,  but  at  once  enters  the 
labour  market. 

In  London  and  other  cities  and  large  towns  there  are  in 
existence  after-care  committees  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
education  committees,  who  keep  in  touch  with  these  cases  and 
assist  them  in  finding  suitable  employment.  In  many  areas, 
however,  there  appears  to  be  no  provision  of  this  nature.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Ministry  of  Health 
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and  the  Ministry  of  Labour  are  arranging  to  discuss  the  after- 
care of  these  and  other  types  of  special  school  cases.  When  a 
boy  or  girl  is  educated  in  a  school  for  the  blind  up  to  the  age 
of  1 6  responsibility  for  after-care  appears  to  devolve  in  certain 
measure  on  the  school  authority,  and  it  is  suggested  that  after- 
care committees  working  in  conjunction  with  the  local  labour 
exchanges  should  be  established  in  those  areas  where  such  are 
not  already  in  being.  It  is  obvious  from  the  excellent  work 
already  accomplished  by  such  committees  that  there  is  a  big 
field  of  useful  service  still  open.  After-care  sub-committees  of  the 
general  committee  of  each  school  authority  could  be  formed  with 
power  to  co-opt  other  persons  likely  to  assist  in  opening  avenues 
of  employment  for  the  partially  sighted. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  partially-sighted  pupils  should 
be  tested  by  an  eye-specialist  between  the  ages  of  15  and  16,  i.e., 
before  any  arrangements  are  made  for  them  to  enter  an  institution 
for  the  blind  as  trainees.  Quite  a  number  of  instances  have 
occurred  where  the  pupils,  after  spending  from  one  to  four  years 
in  such  training  have  been  declared  not  "  blind  "  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  i.e.,  "  so  blind  as  not 
to  be  able  to  perform  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential." 
This  has  been  the  result  of  improved  vision  having  manifested 
itself  during  the  years  of  training,  and  such  cases  are  unavoid- 
able and  can  only  be  turned  over  to  the  after-care  committee. 
But  in  other  cases  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  had  the 
pupil  been  examined  at  16  years  a  course  of  specialised  training 
need  ever  have  been  commenced.  In  some  measure  the  youth's 
time  and  opportunities,  and  in  greater  measure  public  funds,  have 
been  wasted  and  technical  training  accommodation  wrongly  used. 
With  the  exception  of  the  totally  blind,  all  pupils  should  be  ex- 
amined by  an  eye-specialist  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
term  in  which  they  will  attain  the  age  of  16,  and  the  standard 
of  blindness  should  be  that  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  rather  than  that  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  Ministry's  definition  is  much  narrower,  and 
rightly  so,  than  that  of  the  Board  which  is  preventive  in  purpose. 
In  the  past,  pupils  entering  on  a  course  of  training  have  been 
declared  "  blind  "  according  to  the  educational  definition,  but  on 
completion  of  training  they  have  been  refused  recognition  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  even  though  no  improvement  in  sight  has 
occurred.  If  the  Ministry's  definition  were  applied  before  train- 
ing commenced  such  cases  would  not  recur. 

On  the  question  of  future  employment  of  such  trainees  as  are 
rejected  by  the  Ministry,  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  can  still 
be  employed  in  a  workshop  for  the  blind  or  as  home  workers, 
although  the  grants  from  the  Ministry  and  Local  Authority  would 
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not  be  forthcoming-.  Whether  such  a  course  is  the  proper  one 
to  adopt  is  a  moot  point.  It  might  be  possible  to  employ  the  man 
in  some  capacity  normally  filled  by  a  sighted  man,  such  as  porter 
or  foreman,  according  to  circumstances,  but  otherwise  it  would 
appear  to  depend  upon  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  institution 
whether  the  man  was  filling  a  place  which  otherwise  would  be 
occupied  by  a  blind  man,  and  like  considerations. 

It  is  suggested  that  where  circumstances  permit  he  might  be 
so  temporarily  accommodated,  but  the  earliest  opportunity  should 
be  taken  by  the  after-care  committee  of  finding  employment  for 
him  in  a  sighted  workshop  or  of  establishing  him  as  an  indepen- 
dent worker. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  definitions  of  blindness  adopted 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Board  of  Education  cannot  be 
reconciled.  Both,  however,  are  capable  of  very  varied  interpre- 
tation by  individual  eye-specialists,  and  it  would  be  of  decided 
advantage  to  have  a  provisional  standard  in  each  case  by  which  to 
act. 

Such  a  standard  has  in  fact  been  adopted  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  is  that  recommended  by  the  Ophthalmological  Section 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  in  their  report  which  was  printed 
as  an  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.      Briefly  the  standard  is  as  follows  : — 

Persons  whose  visual  acuity  is  above  6/6oths  (Snellen)  are 
ordinarily  not  blind,  persons  whose  visual  acuity  is  between 
3/6oths  and  6/6oths  might  or  might  not  be  blind  according  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  other  factors  restricting  the  visual  field. 
Even  in  cases  where  visual  acuity  is  over  6/6oths  there  may  be 
present  such  factors  as  justify  the  cases  being  regarded  as  blind. 

Instances  have  occurred  where  two  ophthalmic  surgeons  dis- 
agreed, but  a  joint  consultation,  with  the  above  tentative  standard 
as  a  guide,  should  lead  to  a  settlement  of  the  difference.  Apparent- 
ly no  such  standard  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  in  the  absence  of  such  we  quote  one  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  authorities  of  a  well-known  and  successful  school  for  the 
blind.  The  ophthalmic  surgeon  examines  all  the  pupils  three 
times  a  year  and  no  case  has  occurred  of  a  pupil  being 
refused  recognition  on  the  completion  of  training.  Pupils  whose 
visual  acuity  is  no  better  than  6/36  with  both  eyes  open,  when 
all  that  is  possible  has  been  done  by  operations,  treatment  or 
glasses,  are  "blind."  A  certain  number  of  high  myopes,  nearly 
all  of  whom  with  correction  are  no  better  than  6/36  are  admitted, 
as  it  is  impracticable  for  these  particular  children  to  go  to  a 
"  myopic  "  school,  and  ordinary  school  work  is  likely  to  harm 
them.  The  more  extreme  cases  will  probably  get  worse  in  any 
event  and  for  them  the  blind  school  is  obviously  the  right  place. 
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Other  exceptional  cases  who  see  better  than  6/36  and  are  yet 
considered  suitable  for  admission  to  the  blind  school  are  those 
with  nystagmus,  cases  with  extensive  choroiditis,  and  cases  of 
of    optic    atrophy    with    contracted    field. 

The  recommendations  may  be  summed  up  at  follows  : — 

(1)  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  asked  to  request  all 
Local  Education  Authorities,  who  have  not  already  done  so,  to 
appoint  After-Care  Sub-Committees,  with  the  object  of  directing 
ex-pupils  of  blind  schools  and  training  centres  into  employment 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  each  individual  case. 

(2)  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  asked  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  circularising-  all  blind  schools  and  training  centres, 
and  calling-  attention  to  the  necessity  of  arrangements  being 
made  for  the  regular  periodical  re-examination  by  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon  of  all  scholars  and  pupils  who  are  not  totally  blind,  and 
that  such  circular  should  ask  that  at  the  ophthalmic  surgeon's 
re-examination  during  the  term  in  which  the  scholar  reaches  the 
age  of  16  years  the  standard  of  vision  should  be  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  the  definition  of  blindness  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1920. 

(3)  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  asked  to  consider  the 
question  of  fixing  and  making  public  a  standard  of  blindness 
based  upon  the  definition  under  the  Education  Acts. 

(4)  That  the  Ministry  of  Health  be  recommended  to  send  out  a 
special  circular  to  all  blind  schools,  training  centres  and  institu- 
tions setting  out  the  standard  of  blindness  recommended  by  the 
Ophthalmological  Section  under  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
and  adopted  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 


SECRETARY'S    NOTES. 

Short  Autumn  Course. 

The  Course  for  Class  Teachers  and  Home  Teachers  held  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  proved  highly  successful. 
Seventy-three  students — 19  Class  Teachers  and  54  Home  Teachers 
— attended.  Quite  apart  from  the  lectures,  students  welcomed 
the  opportunities  for  social  intercourse  and  exchange  of  views. 
A  special  feature  in  this  respect  was  the  social  evening  arranged 
by  Mr.  Ritchie  and  his  staff  which  followed  immediately  upon  the 
inaugural  lecture.  In  addition  to  the  educational  tours  included 
in  the  programme,  visits  were  arranged  to  the  Royal  School  for 
the  Blind,  Leatherhead,  Waterloo  Workshops,  Rosedale  House 
and  Sunshine  House  and  the  Secondary  School  for  Blind  Girls 
at   Chorley   Wood. 
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Thanks  to  the  admirable  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Ritchie 
and  the  willing'  assistance  of  the  members  of  his  staff  the  full 
programme  was  carried  out  without  a  hitch,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  combined  lecture  on  Friday  an  enthusiastic  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  them. 

It  is  proposed  to  reproduce  at  least  some  of  the  lectures  in 
this  and  succeeding  numbers. 

Grading  of  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Under  the  scales  for  Special  Schools  obtaining  until  March 
of  this  year,  schools  for  the  blind  were  graded  upon  the  number 
of  scholars  in  average  attendance.  Grade  I  meant  schools  with  an 
average  attendance  not  exceeding  40;  (hade  II,  over  40  and  not 
exceeding   100;   Grade   III,   over    100. 

The  classes  in  schools  for  the  blind  are  of  necessity  small. 
By  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  the  number  of 
scholars  in  any  one  class  may  not  exceed  20,  and  the  average 
number  is,  and  always  should  be,  under  15.  Thus  a  Grade  II 
school  may  have  as  many  as  7  classes,  whereas  other  types  of 
special  schools  of  the  same  average  attendance  may  have  only 
3  or  4,  while  a  school  for  normal  children  may  have  still  fewer. 

It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  main  part  of  a  head 
teacher's  responsibility  is  concerned  with  the  organising  of  the 
school,  the  supervision  of  the  curriculum  and  the  co-ordinating 
of  the  work  of  the  staff.  It  therefore  depends  to  a  much  greater 
extent  upon  the  number  of  classes  and  teachers  under  his  con- 
trol than  upon  the  number  of  individual  pupils  who  are  in  average 
attendance. 

The  College  and  Association  feel  that  under  present  conditions 
head  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  are  at  a  severe  disadvantage 
and  they  have  asked  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  on  Scales  of 
Salaries  for  Teachers  to  support  the  suggestion  that  the  basis 
of  grading  in  special  schools  shall  be  the  number  of  classes  rather 
than  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance. 

Music  Teachers  in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Several  of  the  largest  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  country 
specialise  in  Music  and  accordingly  have  on  their  staffs  full-time 
music  teachers  of  high  standing  and  qualifications.  According 
to  existing  rules  these  are  counted  as  uncertificated  teachers  for 
purposes  of  superannuation,  although  they  may  be,  and  in  many 
cases  are,  in  receipt  of  salaries  on  a  more  generous  scale.  It  has 
therefore  been  suggested  to  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  that 
full-time  music  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  who  are  adequately 
qualified  by  training  and  in  the  possession  of  academic  diplomas 
should  be  regarded  as  certificated  teachers. 
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AUTO-EDUCATION. 

[The  following  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Jessie  White,  of  the 
Auto-Education  Institute,  qj  Great  Russell  Street,  London, 
W.C.  i,  on  Thursday,  29th  October,  at  Swiss  Cottage  School 
for  the  Blind,  during  the  Autumn  Course.] 

11  The  name  Auto-Education  is  less  well-known  than  the  name 
Montessori  Method,  but  it  was  Dr.  Montessori  who  used  it  in  the 
Italian  title  of  her  book  on  her  work  for  older  children." 

"  The  use  made  of  motor  experience  in  the  education  of  nor- 
mal children  is  what  distinguishes  the  Montessori  Method.  Dr. 
Montessori  employs  a  rather  striking-  figure  of  speech  to  show 
how  hers  differs  from  traditional  method.  In  a  book  of  anatomical 
diagrams  there  is  one  of  a  man  with  muscles  shown  and  another 
of  a  man  with  muscles  removed  and  the  nervous  system  shown. 
The  former  she  calls  the  red  man,  the  latter  the  white  man,  in 
consequence  of  the  predominating  colour  of  the  diagrams.  Now 
whereas  in  traditional  methods  the  red  and  white  man  are  educa- 
ted separately,  the  former  by  games  and  exercises,  the  latter  by 
motionless  listening  interspersed  by  often  cramped  writing,  in  her 
method  the  red  and  white  man  are  educated  concurrently.  Mani- 
pulations accompany  every  intellectual  conquest,  and  in  her  view 
this  muscular  exercise  lessens  the  fatigue  of  intellectual  work,  and 
my  experience  of  the  method  confirms  this.  Another  factor  in 
reducing  the  fatigue  of  the  school  clay  is  the  absence  of  the  time- 
table which  necessitates  the  switching  off  of  attention  at  settled 
intervals  whether  the  cycle  of  interest  has  been  worked  out  or 
not.  These  interruptions  are  certainly  a  great  cause  not  only  of 
the  fatigue  but  also  of  the  apathy  and  distaste  for  learning  which 
normal  children  under  traditional  organisation  often  show." 

Dr.  White  pointed  out  that  muscular  co-ordination  was  lacking 
in  every  little  child.  This  was  gained  in  the  practice  of  operations 
necessary  to  make  the  child  independent ;  in  movements,  rhythmic 
and  otherwise,  designed  to  co-ordinate  the  use  of  its  legs  and 
body ;  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus  which  provided  both  ideas  and 
manipulative  exercise. 

In  the  Montessori  class  all  lessons  were  individual,  the  self- 
teaching  came  after  the  lessons.  Some  of  the  simple  lessons 
given  in  a  Montessori  class  were  then  enumerated.  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  lessons  was  that  the  movements  required  to  carry 
out  a  particular  operation  were  analysed  and  performed  slowly  by 
the  teacher  when  the  child  was  attending.  [All  these  exercises 
are  well-known  to  the  infant  teacher  in  the  blind  school.]  The 
lessons  learnt  in  the  process  of  washing  the  hands  were  then  des- 
cribed,  and   in   this  connection   Dr.    White  said,    "  In   every  real 
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Montessori  class  there  is  a  wash-hand  basin.  It  is  not  only  used 
in  lessons  but  the  children  are  allowed  to  wash  when  they  wish. 
"  For  some  exercises  the  sensibility  of  the  soft  pads  on 
the  finger-tips  is  increased  by  kneading-  them  gently  after  washing 
in  warm  water.  As  I  understand  that  contrary  to  the  usual 
opinion  the  tactual  and  motor  sensibility  in  the  blind  is  not 
naturally  greater  than  that  of  normal  children,  such  a  plan  would 
no  doubt  be  desirable  for  them  .  .  ."  Irritability  in  chil- 
dren is  often  due  to  becoming  too  hot  and  washing  their  hands 
frequently  gets  rid  of  it." 

The  speaker  then  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  principle 
that  movements  were  taught  by  analysing  them.  No  precautions 
were  taken  to  save  children  from  mishaps  which  revealed  to  them 
their  own  clumsiness.  "  The  teacher  does  not  scold,  only  assumes 
that  the  child  needs  more  instruction,  which  she  proceeds  to  give." 

Under  the  second  head  of  movements,  rhythmic  and  otherwise, 
the  following  exercises  were  suggested.  Going  round  between 
tables  and  chairs  that  could  be  upset,  without  doing  so;  going 
round  on  the  line  to  music ;  the  silence  game,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren inhibited  every  movement  till  the  teacher  whispered  their 
names  when  they  rose  and  passed  to  where  she  stood.  Several  use- 
ful pieces  of  gymnastic  apparatus  were  also  described.  A  little 
staircase,  either  with  steps  both  sides  or  a  slope  on  one  side, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  blind  must  be  furnished  with  handrails; 
a  swing  on  which  the  children  swung  themselves  by  pushing  with 
their  feet  against  a  wall;  a  rail  with  two  bars,  on  one  of  which 
they  walked  while  clinging  with  their  arms  to  the  upper  one. 

Dr.  White  next  dealt  with  the  Montessori  apparatus,  selecting 
from  it  what  she  thought  applicable  to  the  training  of  the  sense 
of  touch  and  motor  power  in  the  blind  child.  She  recommended 
the  three  sets  of  solid  insets,  the  pink  tower  and  the  brown 
stair.  Exercises  with  these  could  only  be  carried  out  on  mats 
on  the  floor.  When  facility  in  the  handling  of  these  objects  had 
been  gained,  the  teacher  used  them  as  the  basis  of  a  language 
lesson  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  words  large  and  small,  thick 
and  thin,  etc.  The  lecturer  advised  Montessori  teachers  to  study 
the  plan  known  as  the  Three  Stages  of  Seguin,  which  economised 
the  time  of  the  teacher  and  secured  absolute  clarity  for  the  pupil. 
11  Since  successive  pairs  of  cubes  and  prisms  are  distinguished  by 
the  same  pairs  of  terms  the  relativity  of  the  terms  large  and 
small,  thick  and  thin,  is  brought  out,  a  very  important  thing,  I 
should  think,   for  blind  children." 

Similar  exercises  with  rods  familiarised  the  child  with  the 
meaning  of  length,  the  words  long  and  short  being  brought  out  in 
the  accompanying  language  lesson.  The  need  for  speed  and 
deftness  in  these  exercises  was  impressed  upon  the  audience. 
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Of  special  value  to  the  blind  child,  thought  Dr.  White,  were 
the  geometrical  insets  comprising  six  trays,  thirty-two  insets. 
"  As  a  training  in  hand  movement,  careful  tracing  of  the  hole  in 
the  frame  and  the  contour  of  the  inset  with  first  and  second 
finger,  repeated  many  times,  not  only  gives  clarity  with  regard  to 
the  shapes  but  strength  and  agility  to  the  hand.  .  .  ."  "Les- 
sons in  the  names  on  the  Seguin  plan  taking  two  contrasted 
pairs  gives  the  means  of  naming  the  shapes  when  recognised  in 
the  ordinary  objects  in  the  school  or  at  home." 

Excellent  exercises  in  hand  control  were  provided  by  the 
touch-board,  the  first  having  its  surface  half  smooth  and  half 
rough  and  the  second  smooth  and  rough  alternately  in  strips. 
The  pairing  of  two  pieces  of  stuffs,  an  exercise  well-known  in  our 
schools,  was  mentioned  in  this  connection  as  having  a  value  for 
the  blind. 

Passing  to  the  training  of  the  ear,  Dr.  White  referred  to  the 
six  pairs  of  sound  boxes  and  suggested  that,  whereas  for  ordinary 
children  these  were  coloured  red  and  blue,  the  distinction  for  blind 
children  should  be  made  by  having  the  tops  of  the  boxes  smooth 
and   rough. 

11  A  game  which  could  equally  well  be  played  with  blind  chil- 
dren is  to  throw  different  coins  on  the  floor,  known  to  them  by 
touch  and  name  and  to  let  them  recognise  them  by  the  sound  they 
make." 

The  Montessori  bells,  it  was  stated,  could  be  used  by  blind 
children.  Finding  the  pairs,  grading,  and  composing  musical 
phrases,  would  give  them  the  aesthetic  pleasure  which  seeing 
children  experience  in  matching  and  contrasting  colours. 

Lastly,  the  value  of  the  weight  tablets  was  mentioned,  though 
this  apparatus  was  spoken  of  as  the  least  interesting  to  seeing 
children.  Dr.  White  suggested  that  the  Montessori  set  of  three 
might  be  extended  for  the  use  of  the  blind  and  that  this  would 
probably  provide  them  with  greater  interest.  "  For  those  fitted  to 
progress  to  science  studies  these  basic  exercises  are  useful  as 
giving,  ready  for  analysis,  the  fundamental  idea  of  density  or 
specific  gravity  which  is  embodied  here  in  a  concrete  experience." 

11  How  does  the  blind  child  who  has  gone  through  preparatory 
exercises  approach  the  three  R's?  He  does  it  with  a  body  which 
he  is  able  to  control,  with  hands  deft  and  beautiful  with  the 
beauty  that  comes  from  care  of  skin  and  nails  and  economy  and 
certainty  of  movement.  He  does  it  with  a  mind  used  to  finding 
out  differences  and  resemblances,  to  grading  objects  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  display  some  particular  quality.  He 
does  it  with  an  intellect  that  recognises  that  while  terms  are 
relative,  they  can  yet  be  used  with  precision." 
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Proceeding  to  the  subject  of  writing  and  reading,  Dr.  White 
said  that  the  Montessori  method  was  to  teach  the  movement  for 
writing  at  the  same  time  as  the  visual  impression  and  that  impor- 
tant muscular  training  was  provided  by  the  perfecting  of  articula- 
tion, achieved  for  the  most  part  by  interested  listening  to  the 
separate  sounds  which  they  could  distinguish  in  familiar  words. 
She  expressed  herself  as  wonderfully  struck  at  the  clever  way  in 
which  the  children  in  Miss  Bryan's  school  read  Braille. 

"  Seeing  children  get  practice  in  matching  the  same  letters 
when  putting  them  back  in  their  places,"  and  it  was  suggested 
that  "  given  pairs  of  two  or  three  letters  mixed  up,  blind  children 
could  pair  them,  and  then  arrange  them  in  order  in  the  way  in 
which  seeing  children  arrange  colours  in  sequence." 

Dr.  White  said,  "  I  believe  that  the  introduction  of  Montessori 
commands  would  bring  as  much  delight  and  general  training  to 
blind  children  as  they  do  to  seeing  children.  They  appeal  to  the 
hygienic  desire  to  move  and  to  the  dramatic  propensity.  I  also 
think  that  the  grammar  exercises  might  be  useful,  but  that  needs 
experiment.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  these  exercises  adopted  for  see- 
ing children  owing  to  the  very  foolish  ideas  of  grammar  teaching 
which  have  arisen  from  making  it  unnecessarily  complex.  No 
teacher  can  properly  supervise  learning  with  auto-education  ap- 
paratus without  what  amounts  to  a  passion  for  tidiness  and 
order." 

In  describing  and  analysing  the  teaching  of  number,  Dr.  White 
made  a  valuable  suggestion.  Namely,  that  the  blind  child  ought 
to  be  provided  with  separate  octagons  on  a  larger  scale  than  those 
on  the  usual  number  frame.  We  regret  that  we  have  no  space 
to  print  her  interesting  analysis  of  this  branch  of  the  work.  She 
concluded  as  follows  : — 

"  The  great  advantage  of  an  Auto-Education  method  is  that 
no  attempt  is  made  to  give  collective  teaching,  apart  from  sing- 
ing, listening  to  reading  and  group  interpretation  of  commands, 
and  that  each  child  therefore  makes  himself  responsible  for  his 
own  education,  asking  for  the  help  of  the  teacher  only  when 
necessary,  proceeding  at  a  pace  which  suits  him  and  suffering  no 
overstimulation  or  temptation  to  slovenly  work  and  being  de- 
pressed by  no  discouragement." 


No  education  avails  for  the  intelligence  that  doesn't  stir  in  it 
some  subjective  passion,  and  on  the  other  hand  almost  anything 
that  does  so  act  is  largely  educative,  however  small  a  figure  the 
process  might  make  in  a  scheme  of  training. — Henry  James 
("  A  Small  Boy  and  Others."). 
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The  increased  activity  of  my  intellectual  system  now  showed 
itself  in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  healthy  form,  direct  imitation. 
The  rage  for  what  is  called  "originality"  is  pushed  to  such  a 
length  in  these  days  that  even  children  are  not  considered  pro- 
mising unless  they  attempt  things  preposterous  and  unparalleled. 
From  his  earliest  hour,  the  ambitious  person  is  told  that  to  make 
a  road  where  none  has  walked  before,  to  do  easily  what  it  is  im- 
possible for  others  to  do  at  all,  to  create  new  forms  of  thought 
and  expression,  are  the  only  recipes  for  genius;  and  in  trying  to 
escape  on  all  sides  from  every  resemblance  to  his  predecessors, 
he  adopts  at  once  an  air  of  eccentricity  and  pretentiousness.  This 
continues  to  be  the  accepted  view  of  originality;  but,  in  spite  of 
this  conventional  opinion,  I  hold  that  the  healthy  sign  of  an 
activity  of  mind  in  early  youth  is  not  to  be  striving  after  unheard- 
of  miracles,  but  to  imitate  closely  and  carefully  what  is  being 
said  and  done  in  the  vicinity.  The  child  of  a  great  sculptor  will 
hang  about  the  studio,  and  will  try  to  hammer  a  head  out  of  a 
waste  piece  of  marble  with  a  nail ;  it  does  not  follow  that  he  too 
will  be  a  sculptor.  The  child  of  a  politician  will  sit  in  committee 
with  a  row  of  empty  chairs,  and  will  harangue  an  imaginary  senate 
from  behind  the  curtains.  I,  the  son  of  a  man  who  looked  through 
a  microscope  and  painted  what  he  saw  there,  would  fain  observe 
for  myself,  and  paint  my  observations.  It  did  not  follow,  alas  ! 
that  I  was  built  to  be  a  miniature-painter  or  a  savant,  but  the 
activity  of  a  childish  intelligence  was  shown  by  my  desire  to  copy 
the  results  of  such  energy  as  I  saw  nearest  at  hand. 

Sir  Edmund  Gosse  ("  Father  and  Son."). 


THE    WORLD    FEDERATION    OF    EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Edinburgh  Conference. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  short  account  of  this  Conference 
which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  held  in  Edinburgh  from  the 
20th  to  the  27th  of  July  this  year. 

The  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  was 
represented  and  though  our  special  problems  never  came  under 
review  it  was  right  that  we  should  take  our  place  as  teachers  in  a 
great  educational  movement. 

Practically  every  educational  association  in  the  world  sent 
delegates,  and  I  suppose  never  has  there  been  such  a  gathering 
of  educational  celebrities.  Whether  there  will  be  any  tangible 
result  is  another  matter.  At  any  rate  the  aim  of  the  Federation 
and  of  the  Conference  was  a  very  high  one,  namely  the  establish- 
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ment  of  world  concord  through  education.  The  Conference  was 
divided  into  many  groups,  and  group  meetings  were  held  simul- 
taneously ;  it  was  therefore  impossible  for  any  delegate  to  attend 
more  than  a  few  of  the  meetings.  Each  group  took  up  a  definite 
problem,  but  all  these  problems  directly  bore  on  the  main  subject. 
On  Tuesday,  from  10  to  12  o'clock,  Groups  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E 
met  and  their  subjects  respectively  were,  Pre-school  Education, 
Elementary  Education,  Secondary  Education,  Character  Educa- 
tion and  Illiteracy.  The  speakers  included  Lady  Leslie  Mackenzie, 
Miss  M.  McMillan  (President  of  the  Nursery  School  Association, 
London),  Miss  Edna  White  (Director  of  the  Merril  Palmer 
School,  Detroit)  at  the  A  meeting.  At  the  D  Group  meeting, 
which  considered  Character  Education,  the  chairman  was  Mr. 
Komatsubara,  Japan,  and  the  principal  speaker,  Miss  Ainslie, 
Principal  of  the  Ladies'  College,  Edinburgh.  The  meeting  on 
Adult  Education  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Michael  Sadler,  and 
Colonel  Mitchell,  of  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust,  spoke 
on  The  Function  of  the  Public  Library  in  the  Sphere  of  Adult 
Education. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  detail  all  the  speakers  or  even  to 
mention  all  the  group  meetings,  but  amongst  others  who  took 
part  in  the  discussions  during  the  week  were  Professor  Findlay 
(of  Manchester),  Dr.  James  Kerr  (London),  Sir  Donald  Macalister, 
Sir  Patrick  Geddes,  The  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Sir  Robert  Blair, 
and  Mr.  C.  T.   Wing  (President  of  the  N.U.T.). 

There  were  of  course  the  usual  civic  receptions,  luncheons, 
visits  and  excursions,  and  at  the  end  of  the  conference  there 
must  have  been  some  very  tired  people. 

I  think  the  Conference  may  be  claimed  as  a  success,  though 
I  heard  some  expressions  of  disappointment.  These  came  prin- 
cipally from  local  delegates  who  had  probably  formed  a  wrong 
idea  of  the  intention  of  the  Conference  and  had  in  their  minds 
such  questions  as  Scales  of  Salaries.  The  aim  was  a  very  high 
one  and  even  if  the  result  is  microscopic  still  some  seed  must  have 
been  sown. 

Addendum  to  Programme. 
Herman-Jordan    Plan. 

Statement  of  Facts. — After  the  World  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion at  San  Francisco  in  1923,  Mr.  Raphael  Herman,  Washington, 
D.C. ,  offered  a  $25,000  award  for  the  best  educational  plan  cal- 
culated to  produce  world  concord.  The  Jury  on  Award  accepted 
the  plan  presented  by  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan.  Dr.  Jordan's  plan, 
instead  of  hurrying  headlong  into  immature  plans,  calls  for  the 
appointment  of  a  number  of  committees  to  undertake  scientific  and 
educational  research  for  the  purpose  of  marshalling  a  definite  body 
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of  reliable  facts  upon  which  to  found  intelligent  opinion.  These 
committees  assume  at  the  beginning  unprejudiced  and  open- 
minded  attitudes  for  the  study  of  the  various  problems.  The 
reports  will  be  forthcoming  at  the  next  biennial  meeting  of  the 
Federation,  and  then  the  researchers  will  be  put  to  work  develop- 
ing programmes,  methods,  and  processes  in  harmony  with  such 
reports  as  may  be  accepted  by  the  Federation. 

1.— The  Teaching  of  History  and  Patriotism. 

Preamble. — The  ruling  ideas  of  most  men  and  women  are 
largely  fixed  in  childhood  and  youth.  In  nearly  all  textbooks,  the 
histories  and  school  readers,  war  has  been  glorified,  its  braveries 
being  set  forth  as  the  acme  of  heroism.  The  real  progress  of 
nations  in  science,  art  and  intellectual  development  is  scantily 
treated.  Advances  in  civilisation  with  the  many  triumphs  of 
sanitation,  transportation,  commerce  and  enlightenment,  which 
giye  a  millennial  aspect  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  dramatic  to  receive  attention. 

Problem. — Shall  the  Federation  appoint  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  present  teaching  of  history  the  world  over  and  the 
aims  of  such  teaching,  said  committee  to  report  on  the  textbooks 
used,  their  virtues,  and  their  delinquencies  from  the  standpoint  of 
international  amity,  and  stressing  the  need  that  history,  whether 
elementary  or  advanced,  should  be  just  and  true  so  far  as  it  goes? 

2.— International  Athletic  Sports. 

Preamble. — Children  may  be  brought  to  sympathise  with  life 
in  other  lands  through  the  promotion  of  correspondence  between 
the  youth  of  nation  and  nation.  It  is  generally  known  that  people 
who  play  together  cannot  long  be  enemies.  There  are  many 
means  of  bringing  the  youth  of  our  country  together  in  whole- 
some sports,  such  as  oratorical  and  essay  contests  and  various 
athletic  events,  it  being  a  noticeable  fact  that  competitive  games 
involving  team-work  are  among  the  influences  which  tend  to 
bring  young  men  of  different  regions  into  better  mutual  under- 
standing. It  is  also  true  that  the  military  spirit  has  been  most 
active  in  countries  where  cricket,  baseball,  football,  boating  and 
lacrosse  are   scarcely   known. 

Problem. — Is  it  advantageous  for  the  Federation  to  appoint 
an  international  committee  to  consider  special  plans  to  promote 
mutual  international  understanding  on  the  part  of  students  of 
various  ages,  including  the  possibilities  of  better  relations  through 
the  international  use  of  athletic  sports,  especially  those  games 
which  involve  co-operative  action  or  team  play  as  distinguished 
from   individual  competition? 
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3. — Standing  Incentives  to  War. 

Preamble. — There  is  considerable  study  at  the  present  time  on 
the  part  of  thoughtful  people  of  the  standing'  incentives  to  war. 
There  are  many  kinds,  some  removable  by  legislative  action, 
while  others  have  a  more  complex  character  arising  from  un- 
wholesome tradition  or  from  faulty  education  beyond  the  reach 
of  direct  effort  on  the  part  of  any  single  Government.  The  only 
visible  remedy  for  most  great  evils  lies  in  public  opinion. 

Problem. — Is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Federation  to  form 
an  international  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  standing 
incentives  to  war,  educational,  economic,  and  social?  Should 
such  committee  further  consider,  without  prejudice,  the  question 
of  military  training  in  schools  and  colleges,  its  possible  advantage 
to  the  individual  and  the  nation  with  alleged  accompanying 
drawbacks? 

4. — Is  War  necessary? 

Preamble. — Lines  of  argument  intended  to  show  that  war  is 
a  supreme  necessity  of  man  are,  in  the  main,  three,  as  given  by 
General  von  Bernhardi  in  1912,  and  accepted  by  others.  'These  are 
(a)  the  historic  argument  that  there  have  always  been  wars  and 
therefore  wars  must  always  be;  (b)  the  psychological  argument 
that  war  is  ingrained  in  human  nature,  for  man  is  a  fighting 
animal;  and  (c)  "Social  Darwinism,"  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
among  races  and  nations,  it  being  the  right,  and  therefore  the 
duty,  of  great  and  strong  nations  to  extirpate  or  subdue  the 
tribes  that  are  weak,  small,  or  peaceful.  Towards  the  final  end 
of  the  outlawry  of  war,  it  is  thought  that  the  teacher  should  con- 
tribute directly  in  his  relation  to  the  young,  indirectly  in  his 
relation  as  a  scholar  and  patriot  to  the  adult  generation.  The 
world  still  faces  perilous  emergencies. 

Problem. — Shall  the  Federation  appoint  an  international  com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  encourage  others  to  investigate  the 
current  arguments  for  war  as  a  cosmic  necessity,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  outlawry  of  war  to  the  end  that  the  teaching 
fraternity  may  have  a  definite  understanding  of  the  processes 
either  for  or  against? 

[We  have  here  omitted  two  sections  dealing  with  administration.] 

7. — General  Machinery  for  International  Co-operation. 

Preamble. — 'There  would  seem  to  be  a  need  of  acquainting  the 
teachers  of  our  country,  as  a  means  of  guidance,  with  the  various 
movements  calculated  to  bring  the  world  into  peaceful  relations 
one  part  with  the  other.  These  institutions  include  the  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  the  Hague,  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  now  functioning  and  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  well 
understood    that    education    cannot    meddle    directly    with    grave 
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political  situations  other  than  to  create  the  spiritual  values  neces- 
sary to  give  stability  to  right  motives  and  to  furnish  the  founda- 
tion for  a  proper  understanding  of  facts. 

Problem. — Shall  the  Federation  form  an  international  commit- 
tee to  scrutinise  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  problems  concerned 
in   the   same  with   special   bearing  upon   international   education? 

WHAT   THE    FUTURE    HOLDS. 

Apropos  of  the  above  plan  we  strongly  recommend  to  the 
teachers  of  our  elder  classes  The  Clash  of  Colour,  a  little  book 
dealing  with  a  great  matter  in  six  forcible  and  picturesque 
chapters. 

Founded  as  it  is  upon  a  much  larger  work,  this  book  treats 
with  a  simplicity  and  directness  all  its  own  the  problem  which  is 
pressing  ever  closer  and  closer  upon  us  and  which  will  confront  the 
next  generation  with  immediate  and  terrible  issues.  The  book  is 
particularly  suitable  for  discussion  in  debating  society  meetings, 
and  the  following  brief  quotation  is  typical  and  pertinent. 

"  Standing  on  the  touchline  of  the  football  field  of  the  Syrian 
College  at  Beirut  on  a  crisp  afternoon  in  spring,  I  saw  streaming 
down  from  the  pavilion  a  team  such  as  I  had  never  before  even 
imagined  in  my  wildest  athletic  dreams. 

The  captain  was  an  Abyssinian,  thick  set,  but  a  fast  and 
accurate  shot.  His  full-backs  were  a  Turk  and  an  Armenian ;  the 
half-backs  and  the  forwards  included  a  Syrian  Christian  from  the 
Lebanon,  a  Greek,  other  Turks,  a  Persian  and  a  Copt  from 
Egypt.  Their  trainer  was  an  Irishman.  The  Principal  of  the 
College  was  American.  In  the  College  were  900  boys  from  all 
those  lands." 

14  Talking  with  the  sports  captain  of  the  College,  who 
was  standing  by  me,  I  asked,  '  What  special  difficulty  do  you  find 
in  training  a  team  like  this?  '  '  A  real  hard  nut  to  crack,'  he  re- 
plied, '  is  just  this.  These  fellows  come  from  countries  where  the 
whole  idea  of  team-play  is  unknown.  Each  at  the  beginning  of 
his  football  training  wants  to  dribble  the  ball  down  the  field  at  his 
own  feet  and  score  the  goal  himself  for  his  own  glory.' 
1  So,'  he  went  on,  '  I  have  won  the  battle,  not  only  for  the  boy 
as  a  member  of  the  team,  but  really  for  his  whole  life-job,  when  I 
have  taught  him  to  pass/ 

I  looked  again  and  realised  the  simple  miracle  that  had  been 
performed.  There  was  the  Armenian  full-back  (whose  father  had 
been  massacred  by  a  Turk)  passing  to  the  Turk  who  sent  the 
ball  out  to  a  forward  wing,  the  Greek,  and  he  to  a  Persian,  who 
centred  to  the  African  captain  who,  amid  a  roar  of  cheering  from 
the  College,  scored  a  brilliant  goal." 
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11  The  world  (I  saw)  is  just  such  a  football  field.  The 
problem  of  the  world  raeial  conflict  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
problem  of  the  sports  captain  at  Beirut.  There  are  the  nations 
of  that  vast  world-field,  each  trying"  to  dribble  the  ball  of  achieve- 
ment down  the  field  of  history,  to  score  the  goal  of  racial  or 
national  glory  for  itself.  There  is  no  team  play  on  a  world  scale. 
The  need  of  the  human  race  is  for  a  world  international  team.'" 

[The  Clash  of  Colour,  by  Basil  Matthews,  published  by  the  London 
Church  Missionary  Society,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C.  4,  1925, 
price  2/-  net.] 


ARMISTICE    DAY. 

On  the  1  ith  November,  the  School  at  Swiss  Cottage  held  again 
their  celebration  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  form  of  service  was 
similar  to  that  published  in  The  Teacher  two  years  ago.  The 
following  is  the  text  of  Mr.   Ritchie's  address  : — 

4 '  It  is  seven  years  now  since  the  guns  fell  silent  and  the  im- 
pious slaughter  of  strong  men  ceased.  To  those  of  us  who  were 
grown  up  in  1914  the  war  will  remain  an  ineffaceable  memory.  To 
you  boys  and  girls  it  will  wear,  to  an  increasing  extent,  the 
blurred  outlines  of  a  tale  that  is  told.  Each  will  have  his  private 
gallery  of  recollections.  Some  things  we  shall  remember.  Some 
things  we  may  forget.  We  may  forget  the  bitter  hatreds,  the 
manufactured  animosities  against  people  we  had  never  seen.  We 
may  forget  the  long-drawn-out  agony,  the  interminable  years  of 
that  riot  of  unreason,  the  stricken  homes  around  us  and  the  poppy 
fields  of  Flanders.  Much  may  be  lost  to  memory  yet  there  is  one 
thing  we  dare  not  forget.  It  is  a  sacred  trust  to  the  fallen  to 
remember  that  they  fell  in  the  faith  and  hope  that  by  their  sacri- 
fice they  were  putting  an  end  to  war.  Their  hope  is  not  yet 
fulfilled,  and  so  this  morning  we  turn  our  thoughts,  not  so  much 
to  the  past  as  to  the  future,  that  we  may  build  on  the  foundations 
they  cemented  with  their  blood  and  strive  to  make  for  ever  im- 
possible a  repetition  of  that  monstrous  iniquity. 

Of  course  the  thought  comes,  '  What  can  we  do?  '  We  are 
people  of  no  importance  in  the  world's  affairs.  Yet  after  all 
no  one's  influence  is  wholly  negligible,  least  of  all  those  who  can 
think  definitely  and  clearly,  who  know  their  own  minds  and  who 
are  determined  that  their  way  of  thinking  shall  prevail. 

Let  us  for  the  buttressing  of  our  views  follow  our  procedure 
in  previous  years  and  take  just  one  thought  for  a  few  minutes' 
consideration.  The  Great  War  was  an  international  war — a  war 
between  nations.  Now  the  idea  of  nationality  is  comparatively 
young,  and  there  is  no  necessity,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  it 
to  play  a  permanent  part  in  the  future  progress.      It  is,   let  me 
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repeat,  of  recent  growth.  Not  so  very  long  ago,  as  the  author 
of  St.  Joan  has  reminded  us,  the  name  of  Frenchman  was  un- 
known. It  is  only  a  short  lifetime  since  the  German  Empire,  that 
hothouse  for  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  exclusive  nationality, 
came  into  being.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Europe  was  not  split  up, 
as  it  is  now,  into  rival  camps.  'I  he  divisions  were  horizontal 
rather  than  vertical.  A  cultured  Englishman  of  the  fifteenth 
century  had  much  more  in  common  with  a  cultured  Florentine  or 
Parisian  than  he  had  with  a  working  man  of  his  own  land.  We 
do  not  wish  to  return  to  the  horizontal  barriers  but  we  do  want 
to  return  to  the  ideal  of  the  good  European. 

To  some  people  the  notion  is  unfamiliar  and  therefore  difficult. 
To  them  the  world  is  divided  into  two  sections — the  British  and 
the  Foreigners.  Between  these  two  there  may  be  trade — for  the 
good  of  the  British — but  no  real  community  of  thought  or  feeling. 
Such  an  attitude  is  the  result  of  ignorance,  ignorance  of  history, 
ignorance  of  the  development  and  course  of  our  civilization.  If 
we.  were  able  to  realise  a  part  of  what  we  owe  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  if  we  were  able  to  grasp,  in  some  small  measure,  the 
extent  to  which  our  civilisation  is  the  result  of  influences  from 
without,  we  should  be  less  assured  in  our  ideas  of  a  special 
creation.  We  should  feel  there  was  a  unity  too  great  to  be  set 
aside  and  that  a  war  with  any  of  our  European  neighbours  was  as 
unthinkable  as  a  war  with  the  United  States  of  America.  In  both 
cases  there  is  community  of  tradition,  community  of  culture.  We 
are  too  close  for  killing. 

Consider  then  this  thought  in  a  few  of  its  many  facets.  What 
of  our  race?  Have  we  been  independent  of  the  rest  of  Europe? 
Of  course  not.  We  are  a  mixed  stock.  Celts,  Germans,  Danes, 
Norsemen  and  many  others  have  gone  to  our  making.  Was  it 
not  Daniel  Defoe  who,  many  years  ago,  wrote  the  True-born 
Englishman  to  poke  fun  at  our  mixed  pedigree.  We  need  not  be 
ashamed.  We  are  not  competitors  in  a  dog  show.  We  should 
be  proud  to  have  in  our  veins  the  blood  of  so  many  vigorous 
peoples. 

Our  language  is  mixed.  It  is  drawn  from  many  lands.  Take 
a  simple  instance  well-known  to  you  all.  When  I  say  that  we 
assemble  I  am  using  a  word  from  the  tongue  of  old  Rome.  When 
I  say  that  we  meet  together  I  am  using  words  that  have  their 
origin  deep  down  in  the  forest  clearings  of  middle  Europe.  Our 
English  language  has  laid  the  whole  world  under  tribute  and  has 
thus  been  able  to  build  up  an  instrument  unrivalled  in  flexibility 
and  power  for  the  expressing  of  every  varying  mood  of  the  mind 
of  man. 

For  the  law  system  under  which  we  live  we  are  indebted  not 
only  to   our  legislators   at   St.    Stephen's   but   to  the   marvellous 
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genius  of  the  Romans  and  to  the  judicial  customs  of  the  ancient 
Teuton  tribes. 

Art  and  Science  are  glorious  things  in  our  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life,  but  they  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  any  one  nation. 
I  was  reading  a  book  the  other  day  on  English  architecture,  and 
it  was  curious  to  note  that  the  volume  was  half  done  before 
England  was  reached.  We  had  to  study  the  temples  of  Egypt 
and  Greece,  the  mighty  buildings  of  Rome  and  Byzantium,  the 
cathedrals  of  Northern  Europe  and  the  palaces  of  Spain  before 
we  could  understand  the  modest  structure  of  an   English  home. 

In  other  branches  it  is  just  the  same  story.  The  sculpture  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  paintings  of  the  Italians,  Dutch,  Flemings  and 
French  are  a  possession  for  all  mankind.  Galileo  and  Newton 
belonged  to  different  countries,  yet  they  were  brothers  in  wisdom 
and  research.  So  it  is  with  Pasteur  and  Darwin,  Flammarion  and 
Kelvin.  Their  discoveries  do  not  stop  at  the  frontier.  They  bene- 
fit the  whole  human  family. 

You  music  students  can  work  out  this  idea  for  yourselves  with 
regard  to  that  cosmospolitan  gathering,  the  great  musicians. 
You  pay  homage  indifferently  to  all  who  have  been  masters  of 
that  common  language,  be  they  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Russians, 
Poles  or  Italians. 

What  again  of  our  common  heritage  in  literature?  Do  we 
not  all  owe  much  to  the  great  seers  and  singers  of  distant  lands? 
Homer  and  Euripides  are  ours,  Virgil  and  Dante,  Cervantes  and 
Moliere,  Goethe  and  Tolstoy.  We  have  drunk  of  the  cup  of 
wisdom  and  beauty  at  their  hands  and  so,  greatly  daring,  we 
claim  kinship  with  them  and  with  all  other  ennoblers  of  the  human 
spirit,  whatever  their  political  allegiance  may  have  been.  Europe 
is  one,  knit  together  in  the  bonds  of  mental  and  spiritual  en- 
deavour. We  want  to  be  done  with  threats  of  fracticidal  strife. 
We  want  to  put  behind  us  for  ever  the  hideous  brutality  and  the 
crass  folly  of  organised  warfare. 

Our  fathers  and  brothers  died  for  a  new  Europe.  It  is  ours 
for  the  taking.  Let  us  go  up  and  possess  the  land.  Our  weapons 
will  not  be  bombs  but  ideas.  We  shall  point  out  the  futility,  the 
imbecility,  the  insanity  of  war  and  the  necessity  for  peace.  We 
may  like  to  think  we  are  a  warlike  race,  finding  joy  in  the  stress 
and  strain  of  conflict.  Well  then,  let  us  keep  on  fighting,  but  let 
us  be  sure  that  we  are  not  fighting  the  wrong  foe.  Poverty  is 
the  real  enemy,  squalor  and  degradation,  ignorance  and  vice,  in- 
justice and  cruelty.  These  are  our  antagonists,  deserving  nothing 
less  than  extermination  and  calling  for  the  exercise  of  our  most 
militant  virtues.  These  be  your  enemies,  O  Israel,  but  let  us 
never  again  fight  our  fellow  labourers  from  another  stretch  of 
God's  vineyard." 
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MIDLAND    BRANCH. 

A  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind  on  Saturday,  November  7th,  1925,  at  2-30  p.m. 

Owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  Branch  Chairman  (G.  C. 
Brown,  Esq.,  M.A.),  on  the  proposition  of  Miss  Falconer,  R.  G. 
Cowley,  Esq.,  was  requested  to  take  the  Chair.  Mr.  Cowley 
opened  with  a  reference  to  the  difficulties  the  Secretary  had 
experienced  during  the  year  in  trying  to  arrange  meetings.  He 
was  pleased  to  see  so  many  there ;  it  showed  that  the  Midland 
Branch  was  still  keen.  There  were  45  present  including  a  number 
of  Home  Teachers  who  were  invited.  Apologies  were  read  from 
Messrs.   Bigley,   Bloomfield  and  Woods. 

The  Meeting  then  received  reports  on  the  recent  Refresher 
Course,  organised  by  the  C.  and  A.T.B.  In  introducing  the 
speakers,  Mr.  Cowley  stated  that  55  Home  Teachers  and  19  Class 
Teachers  attended  the  Course. 

Miss  Warburton  (Birmingham)  commenced  with  a  paper  describ- 
ing the  first  two  days.  On  Monday,  a  lecture  by  Professor  Nunn 
interested  the  visitors.  He  pointed  out  that  the  child's  hunger  is 
for  "  feeling,"  therefore  this  should  be  the  basis  of  teaching.  In 
the  evening,  visitors  were  entertained  at  a  Social  at  Swiss  Cottage. 
On  Tuesday,  Dr.  Eicholtz,  H.M.I.  Special  Schools,  gave  a  lecture 
on  Citizenship.  He  showed  the  two-fold  aspect — duty  "  to  "  and 
"  from  "  the  State.  He  indicated  paths  yet  unexplored  which 
the  blind  might  pursue.  Mr.  Evans,  of  Linden  Lodge,  also  gave 
a  lecture  on  Class  Room  Problems.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity 
for  movement  and  the  independence  of  the  pupil.  In  the  after- 
noon the  visitors  went  over  the  School,  the  Girls'  Hostel  and  the 
Workshops.  They  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind. 

Miss  Ennis  (Birmingham)  here  took  up  the  tale.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  lecturer,  Mr.  G.  Sampson  (author  of  English  for  the  Eng- 
lish) urged  teachers  to  take  the  long  view  in  education — training 
for  human  life.  Mr.  Bannister  gave  a  lecture  on  Arithmetic,  in 
which  he  emphasised  the  value  of  the  mental  and  practical  side 
and  deprecated  much  slate  work.  The  afternoon  was  occupied 
by  an  excursion  to  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead. 
On  Thursday  morning,  Mr.  Ritchie,  in  his  paper,  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  early  pioneers  of  education  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Smith  (Birmingham)  continued  the  programme.  On 
Thursday  afternoon,  an  interesting  visit  was  paid  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  where  the  students  saw  printing  in  pro- 
gress. On  Friday  morning,  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Stone,  pointed  out 
how  limited  is  the  field  of  ambition  for  the  blind.     He  referred  to 
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the  Scheme  of  the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee,  whereby  every 
blind  person  at  the  age  of  16  would  have  a  grant.  Miss  Bryan 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  The  Backward  Child  and  pointed  out 
that  this  type  of  scholar  is  encouraged  if  he  is  given  a  chance  to 
shine,  and  often  improves  by  being  placed  in  charge  of  a  fresh 
teacher.  Lunch  was  followed  by  an  expedition  to  Chorley  Wood 
where  the  visitors  were  delighted  with  the  freedom  of  Sunshine 
House  and  the  excellent  facilities  of  the  Girls'  College.  In  a 
resume  of  her  impressions  of  the  Course,  Miss  Smith  said  that 
the  comradeship  of  the  students  and  the  broader  vision  given  by 
the  lecturers  would  be  a  strong  incentive  to  keener  effort  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind. 

All  three  speakers,  in  concluding,  paid  a  tribute  to  their  Com- 
mittee, Superintendent,  Head  Teacher  and  colleagues  for  making 
their  week's  absence  from   the   Institution  possible. 

Miss  Gray,  B.A.  (Birmingham),  then  gave  her  account  of  the 
Course  for  Home  Teachers.  She  referred  at  length  to  the  com- 
prehensive lecture  given  by  Mr.  Cowley,  particularly  to  the  pas- 
sages on  Insurance,  Pensions  and  Procedure.  The  lectures  by 
Miss  Winter  and  Mr.  Siddall  dealing  with  definite  case-work  were 
equally  helpful.  Miss  Gray  described  in  full  four  typical,  difficult 
cases  that  Mr.  Siddall  had  dealt  with — most  illuminating  for  all 
present.  In  conclusion,  Miss  Gray  thanked  the  Committee  for 
giving  her  the  opportunity  of  meeting  fellow-workers  and  experts ; 
she  could  not  estimate  too  highly  the  value  of  the  Course.  All 
would  return  encouraged,  helped  and  inspired. 

A  keen  discussion  followed,  touching  first  on  the  Pensions 
Scheme  advocated  by  the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee.  It  was 
supported  by  Miss  Cramp,  Miss  Falconer  and  Mr.  Hewitt,  while 
Miss  Jones,  Mr.  Cowley  and  Mr.  Piatt  expressed  doubts  as  to  its 
wisdom. 

Mr.  Bennett  pointed  out  that  the  Course  would  have  been  more 
successful  had  visitors  been  allowed  to  go  for  part  of  the  time. 
A  week  was  too  long  for  some  teachers  to  be  excused. 

Miss  Carter,  Miss  Falconer  and  Mr.  Gittens  were  interested 
in  Higher  Education.  A  motion  was  carried  that  the  Branch 
Chairman  be  asked  to  give  a  paper  on  the  difficult  question  of 
ultimate  employment  for  those  who  receive  higher  education. 

Mr.  Cowley  then  introduced  The  Problem  of  the  Partially- 
Sighted.  Complications  arise  through  the  existence  of  two  statu- 
tory definitions  of  blindness  :  (a)  "  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to 
read  ordinary  school  books";  (b)  "  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to 
perform  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential."  Definition  (a) 
applies  to  all  children  and  persons  in  recognised  blind  institutions 
and  training  centres.  Definition  (b)  is  applied  to  persons  seeking 
entrance  to  blind  workshops  as  employees.     Recent  investigations 
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throughout  the  country  have  exposed  cases  of  children  educated  and 
trained  at  blind  schools  who  were  refused  recognition  as  work- 
shop grant-earning  employees  because  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  was 
unable  to  certify  them  as  blind  under  definition  (b).  Mr.  Cowley 
said  that  the  Executive  had  sent  out  an  inquiry  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  partially-sighted  who  had  left  school,  the  particulars 
of  which  appear  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

An  interesting  discussion  supervened.  Miss  Carter  suggested  a 
conference.  Mr.  Piatt  said  that  all  pupils  in  a  blind  school  ought 
to  learn  Braille.  Mr.  Harris  thought  that  the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  blindness  of  a  particular  pupil  should  be  in- 
vested in  the  local  education  authority.  Mr.  Bennett  agreed  that 
the  problem  needed  immediate  action.  Mr.  Hewitt  pointed  out 
that  as  the  Executive  Committee  had  taken  up  the  question,  and 
as  Mr.  Cowley  was  Chairman  of  the  Executive,  the  matter  could 
safely  be  left  in  their  hands. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers,  Miss  Warburton,  Miss 
Ennis,  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Gray  and  Mr.  Cowley,  was  proposed 
by  Miss  Cramp  and  seconded  by  Miss  Morley.  This  was  en- 
thusiastically carried. 

Visitors  were  then  invited  to  tea,  where  it  is  possible  that  the 
previous  discussions  were  continued  in  a  more  intimate  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  more  interesting  vein.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  host,  Mr.  Cowley,  to  the  Matron  and  her  staff  for 
their  assistance,  and  to  the  Committee  for  permission  to  use  the 
Institution,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Bennett  (Nottingham)  seconded 
by  Miss  Freshney,  J. P.,  and  carried  unanimously. 


A    GREAT    MATRON. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Miss 
Elsie  J.  Grant,  which  took  place  in  London  on  the  17th  October. 
Miss  Grant  was  from  1905  to  1917  Matron  of  Henshaw's  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  and  from  January,  1919,  onwards  she  held 
a  similar  post  in  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage.  Miss 
Grant  was  widely  known  and  highly  respected  in  the  world  of  the 
blind.  Of  late  years,  in  particular,  she  has  won  the  affection  and 
admiration  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  workers  among  the 
blind.  The  examiners  of  the  College  and  the  many  other  visitors 
who  frequently  enjoyed  her  hospitality  at  Hampstead  esteemed  her 
highly.  Of  late  she  was  beginning  to  feel  the  strain  of  her  arduous 
post,  and  was  speaking  of  resigning  at  the  end  of  the  present  term. 
She  was,  however,  of  too  active  and  energetic  a  temperament  to  be 
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happy  in  retirement,  and  it  has  its  compensations  that  she  has 
left  us  full  of  love  and  of  honour  with  many  unfinished  projects 
still  in  hand. 

Her  funeral  took  place  in  Walsall,  Staffs,  on  the  22nd  October, 
and  on  the  same  day  a  Memorial  Service  was  held  at  Swiss 
Cottage.  The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.   Ritchie  on  that  occasion. 

"  Miss  Grant's  image  is  so  clear  in  your  minds  that  words  of 
mine  are  to  some  degree  superfluous.  For  other  reasons,  too, 
I  could  wish  that  this  task  had  fallen  on  other  shoulders,  but  it 
is  certainly  fitting  that  we  should  meet  together  here  to  do  common 
honour  to  her  memory.  That  our  Matron  was  worthy  of  our 
honour  and  our  gratitude  we  know  full  well,  though  she  herself 
was  modest  about  her  own  contribution  to  life  and  never  thought 
of  her  work  as  being  out  of  the  ordinary.  She  would  have 
laughed  at  anyone  who  called  her  a  saint,  yet  she  was  one — a 
very  human  saint  and  with  little  weaknesses  like  the  rest  of  us. 
She  was  sometimes  hasty,  sometimes  impatient.  She  made  no 
pretence  of  suffering  fools  gladly,  but  for  these  traits  we  loved 
her  all  the  more.  Not  far  removed  from  these  was  her  sterling 
honesty.  She  had  little  patience  with  make-believe  of  any  kind. 
Any  personal  vanity,  any  assumption  of  undue  importance  was 
sure  to  call  forth  some  flash  of  good-humoured  drollery,  some 
thrust  of  Lancashire  directness,  none  the  less  fatal  because 
usually  couched  in  the  form  of  a  question  and  accompanied  by 
a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye.  She  had  a  rare  gift  for  weighing 
up  people  at  first  sight.  Behind  a  disarming  air  of  old-fashioned 
simplicity  she  looked  through  all  disguises  and  saw  men  and 
women  exactly  as  they  were. 

Miss  Grant  was  a  woman  of  wide  experience  and  great 
capacity.  There  was'  no  branch  of  her  many-sided  work  of  which 
she  was  not  mistress,  yet  at  this  time  what  is  foremost  in  our 
minds  is  not  her  ability.  Professional  skill  slips  into  the  back- 
ground in  moments  like  these  and  what  stand  out  pre-eminent 
are  her  character  and  her  self-sacrificing,  self-forgetting  devotion. 
She  spent  herself  unstintedly  in  the  service  of  the  school.  This  is 
not  the  time  or  place  to  attempt  to  catalogue  her  virtues,  but 
special  reference  must  be  made  to  one.  Among  her  great  qualities 
the  most  admirable  and  the  most  distinguishing  of  all  was  her 
genuine  unforced  love  of  you  boys  and  girls.  She  knew  you  all 
as  if  you  had  been  her  own  children.  She  was  constantly  plan- 
ning for  you  in  quiet  and  unseen  ways  so  that  you  were  cared 
for  as  if  each  of  you  had  been  the  only  one.  She  had  her  reward 
— and  I  think  the  only  reward  she  really  wanted — in  the  affection 
she  inspired,  for  surely  no  Matron  was  ever  more  beloved. 

Now  the  pain  and  weariness  of  these  past  days  are  over  and 
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her  worn-out  body  is  at  rest.  What  of  her  motherly  managing, 
energetic  spirit?  If,  as  some  of  our  modern  prophets  tell  us, 
the  life  hereafter  be  a  place  of  philosophic  contemplation,  our 
Matron  will  be  bored.  If  it  be  a  place  of  unending  praise,  that 
praise  will  need  to  be  by  way  of  service  or  she  will  be  dissatisfied. 
But  after  all  such  speculations  are  idle.  There  are  many  things 
we  do  not  know.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  things  we 
do  know.      Among  them  is  this,   that 

'  .   .   .   the  love  of  God  is  broader 

Than  the  measure  of  man's  mind; 
And  the  Heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wonderfully  kind.' 

God  has  taken  our  Matron  by  the  hand  and  has  Himself  led 
her  through  His  many  mansions  to  the  place  where  her  work  is 
to  be.  Who  will  say  that  we  are  wrong  if  we  like  to  imagine 
that  that  work  is,  with  strength  renewed  as  the  eagle's  but  with 
the  same  tender  loving  heart  as  of  yore,  to  care  for  little  children 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven? 

Our  Matron  has  gone  but  she  has  left  a  message.  That  mes- 
sage is  the  example  of  a  life  of  ungrudging  service,  of  long 
years  devoted  to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  others.  In  so 
doing,  she  followed  humbly  and  reverently  in  the  footsteps  of  her 
Master.  She  gave  herself  with  both  hands  to  this  school.  Shall 
we  not  try  to  shew  our  gratitude  for  that  example — and  in  our 
halting,  stumbling  fashion,  lay  her  message  to  our  hearts?  " 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY,    NORTHERN    BRANCH. 

On  Tuesday,  November  ioth,  1925,  a  Braille  Reading  Com- 
petition was  held  at  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  National  Library 
for  the   Blind,   5   St.   John   Street,   Manchester. 

Out  of  37  entries,  34  actually  appeared  to  take  part  in  the 
competitions.  This  was  really  good,  as  the  weather  was  very 
bad  and  fog  delayed  the  trains  of  many  of  those  who  came  from 
a  distance. 

In  all  the  classes  two  extracts  were  given,  one  in  prose  and 
one  in  poetry,  neither  of  them  previously  having  been  seen  by  the 
competitors. 

The  experts'  class  was  judged  by  Professor  Charlton,  of  the 
Manchester  University.  There  were  eight  competitors,  the  first 
award  going  to  Miss  Margaret  Coupe,  of  Stockport.  This  was 
the  third  time  that  Miss  Coupe  had  won  first  place,  and  as  there  is 
a  rule  that  no  person  may  win  the  first  prize  more  than  twice  in 
succession   she  was  awarded  a  Diploma  of  Merit,   and   the  first 
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prize  of  ^3  3s.  passed  on  to  Miss  Hilda  Cothwaite,  of  Mirfield, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  second  prize  of  £\  is. 
went  to  Miss  Ivy  Whittaker,  of  the  Catholic  Blind  School,  59 
Brunswick    Road,    Liverpool. 

The  amateur  (lass  for  adults  included  15  competitors,  and  was 
judged  by  Miss  Morden  Grey,  elocutionist.  The  first  prize  of 
^3  3s.  was  won  by  Miss  Jean  Boag,  of  Carlisle,  whose  render- 
ing of  the  chosen  pieces  was  especially  praised  by  Miss  Grey. 
The  second  prize  of  £1  is.  went  to  Miss  Frances  Anderton,  of 
Liverpool.  The  third  prize  of  10s.  6d.  went  to  Mr.  Albert  Holt, 
of  Liverpool,  and  the  fourth  prize  of  8s.  to  Mr.  H.  Hebble- 
thwaite,   of  Bowdon,   Cheshire. 

In  the  intermediate  class  for  readers  of  16-21  years,  there 
were  five  entries,  and  in  the  junior  class  for  children  of  16  and 
under  there  were  six  entries.  Both  these  classes  were  judged 
by  Miss  Start,  of  Manchester  University,  and  in  the  intermediate, 
the  first  prize  went  to  Miss  Marjorie  Sedgwick,  of  Bolton,  and  the 
second  prize  to  Miss  Hilda  Noble,  of  Henshaw's  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Manchester.  In  the  junior  class,  Raymond  Driver 
won  the  first  prize,  and  Florence  Jones  the  second,  both  being 
from   Henshaw's   Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  competitors  all  lunched  at  the  Library  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  meeting  acquaintances  from  other  parts 
of  England.  The  Library  found  accommodation  for  the  prize 
winners  whose  homes  were  not  in  Manchester,  in  order  that 
they  might  stay  over-night  to  receive  their  prizes  at  the  Library's 
Annual  Meeting  on  November  nth.  At  this  meeting,  an  address 
was  given  by  Viscount  Grey  of  Falloden,  who  has  himself  suffered 
from  partial  blindness,  and  who  uses  Braille  for  all  his  pleasure 
reading.  The  prizes  were  presented  by  Mrs.  F.  J.  West,  late  Lady 
Mayoress  of  Manchester,  and  an  exhibition  of  reading,  in  which 
the  audience  was  extremely  interested,  was  given  by  Miss  Coupe. 
The  fact  that  the  Library  has  developed  with  almost  startling 
rapidity  and  is  much  in  need  of  larger  premises  was  emphasised 
by  the  Chairman,   Sir  Henry  Miers. 


He    who    would    save    his    country    must  appeal    to    Youth. 

"  Youth,"    says    Mussolini,    "  has    no    money  values.      It    is    life 

uncommercialised ;    the   human    soul   without  a    trade    mark," — 
Harold  Begbie. 
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THE    BLIND    IN    JAPAN. 

By  T.  Yoshimoto. 

The  following"  article  on  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
Japan  by  the  well-known  writer  Mr.  Isoh  Yamagata  will  throw 
much  light  on  their  present  condition  and  will  prove  a  sequel 
to  the  paper  read  in  Manchester  in  1908  on  the  blind  of  Japan, 
which  ended  : — 

"  Lastly,  we  shall  have  to  pay  great  attention  to  their  spiritual 
education,  for  the  blind  are  often  in  unfortunate  and  trying  sur- 
roundings and  are  apt  to  be  depressed  or  in  despair.  Good  edu- 
cation can  make  up  for  the  loss  of  sight  to  the  blind  and  suitable 
work  can  make  them  forget  it,  but  nothing  can  compensate  for 
this  loss  so  well  as  spiritual  light — not  to  mention  the  eternal 
benefit  it  will  give  them. 

.  May  the  Japanese  who  helped  the  blind  so  well  in  the  past 
help  them  well  in  the  future  too,  and  add  the  beautiful  light  of 
real  civilisation  to  the  Rising  Sun  to  illumine  the  darkness  of 
the  blind  world  in  the  East  and  to  return  their  sincerest  gratitude 
to  their  Western  friends." 

Giving  Light  to  the  Blind. 

One  day  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  a  little  party  of  men 
and  women  met  in  a  small  house  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Tokyo 
in  celebration  of  an  achievement  of  which  Japan  may  justly  be 
proud.  It  was  attended  by  only  about  40  persons,  most  of  whom 
were  blind.  I  was  one  of  the  few  sighted  men  present.  As  a 
journalist  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  1  had  participated  in  num- 
berless gatherings  of  men  and  women.  Rarely,  however,  has  it 
been  my  experience  to  sit  in  such  a  meeting  as  this,  for  from 
beginning  to  end  an  intense  feeling  of  thankfulness,  joy  and 
hope  pervaded  it  and  made  all  those  present  feel  as  if  they  were 
living  in  some  blessed  place  where  there  were  no  worries,  dis- 
appointments and  other  troubles  that  make  this  world  of  ours 
a  vale  of  tears.  It  was  visible  in  their  beaming  faces,  was  mani- 
fested in  the  quivering  voice  with  which  they  sang  hymns,  and 
was  expressed  in  earnest  prayers  and  impressive  speeches  by  a 
few  representatives  of  theirs.  My  heart  swelled,  and  I  could 
hardly  restrain  tears  streaming  down  my  cheeks  as  I  listened  to 
them. 

What  was  it  that  made  them  so  happy?  The  answer  is — they 
have  just  accomplished  a  great  task  which  no  nation,  except 
English-speaking  peoples,  have  so  far  achieved.  In  other  words, 
they  have  completed  the  printing  of  the  Bible  for  the  blind  in 
Japan.  With  the  help  and  support,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  the 
British  and  American  Bible  Societies  and  a  certain  Japanese 
gentleman,  who  prefers  to  remain  unknown,  they  have  been  en- 
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gaged  for  years  in  the  printing"  of  the  Japanese  version  of  the 
Bible  in  Braille.  It  was  a  laborious  work;  the  text  had  first  to 
be  copied  in  Braille,  then  stereotyped  on  plates  and  afterwards 
printed  therefrom.  First  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
issued  one  after  another  in  eleven  volumes,  and  then  the  printing 
of  those  of  the  Old  Testament  was  undertaken,  these  consisting 
of  23  volumes. 

Amidst  many  difficulties,  and  provided  with  none  too  good 
stereotyping  and  printing  machines,  these  blind  editors,  printers 
and  binders  steadfastly  pursued  their  toilsome  work  year  in  and 
year  out  and  have  at  last  succeeded  in  making  the  whole  of  the 
Bible  accessible  to  the  blind  in  this  country. 

As  I  said,  it  was  only  English-speaking  blind  people  who 
had  the  complete  Bible  at  their  disposal.  As  for  the  blind 
speaking  other  languages,  they  have  only  portions  of  it  printed 
in  Braille.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  fact  that  Japanese 
blind  people  can  now  say  that  they  are  as  fortunate  as  those  of 
England  and  America  in  having  access  to  God's  Word,  is  a  re- 
markable achievement — an  achievement  of  which  not  only  per- 
sons concerned  but  all  Japan  may  be  proud,  because  in  this  respect 
Japan  has  gone  ahead  of  the  civilised  nations  of  the  West. 

Among  the  obstacles  which  the  blind  editors  and  printers  had 
to  surmount  in  carrying  on  their  work  to  success  they  had  one 
great  encouragement  which  spurred  them  on  to  further  exertions. 
It  was  the  fact  that  the  books  of  the  Bible,  as  they  were  issued 
one  after  another  for  the  blind,  were  always  readily  sold  among 
those  for  whom  they  were  intended.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
books  were  and  are  sold  at  one-third  the  cost  price,  the  balance 
being  met  by  donations  from  the  Bible  Societies  and  the 
anonymous  Japanese  gentleman  above-named.  The  cost  is 
much  lower  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  owing  to  the  blind  them- 
selves having  contributed  all  the  labour  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
could  have  earned  more  at  other  occupations.  Nevertheless  for 
an  ordinary  blind  man  or  woman  it  must  be  no  easy  matter  to 
buy  the  Bible,  for  the  eleven  volumes  of  the  New  Testament  are 
sold  for  yen  3.50  (about  7/-)  and  the  23  volumes  of  the  Old 
Testament  for  yen  6.50  (about  13/-).  Ten  yen  (about  £1)  is  a 
large  sum  for  an  average  man  to  pay,  much  more  so  for  a  blind 
person,  whose  income  is  handicapped  on  account  of  his  physical 
disadvantage.  Yet  the  Bible  in  Braille  has  been  and  is  well  sold 
among  the  blind  in  Japan,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  more 
than  three  thousand  copies  of  single  books  have  so  far  been  dis- 
posed of.  Considering  that  even  in  Christian  countries  where 
the  Gospel  is  very  easy  to  obtain,  many  do  not  show  themselves 
eager  to  read  it,  such  a  ready  sale  of  the  Bible  among  the  blind 
in  this  country  proves  that  they  are  exceedingly  thirsty  for  know- 
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ledge  and  light.  In  fact  a  great  many  blind  men  and  women  in 
Japan  are  now  Christians.  A  tew  years  ago  a  gathering  of  about 
one  hundred  leading  blind  people  was  held  in  Tokyo,  when  it 
was  found  that  at  least  forty  of  them  were  believers.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  a  meeting,  except  of  course  those  of  Christians, 
was  ever  held  in  this  country  which  had  such  a  high  percentage 
of  believers  among  its  members. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  remarkable  spread  of 
Christian  faith  among  the  sightless  people  in  Japan  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation,  for  once  they  see  light  through  belief  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  in  immortal  life,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
where  there  is  no  darkness,  they  become  entirely  different,  full  of 
hope  and  joy,  optimists  of  the  first  degree,  and  they  inspire  others, 
if  only  to  a  limited  extent,  by  their  cheerfulness,  hopefulness  and 
good  courage.  Modernists  and  rationalists  may  call  Christian 
faith  a  myth,  a  superstition  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Whatever 
it  may  be,  one  thing  is  indisputable  and  undeniable,  Christian 
faith  converts  a  despairing  and  despondent  man  into  a  joyful  and 
loving  one,  a  thing  which  no  theories  and  no  isms  ever  advanced 
by  so-called  wise  men  and  scholars  have  ever  succeeded  in  doing. 
For  this  reason,  if  not  for  many  others,  the  spread  of  Christian 
faith  among  our  blind  people  is  highly  welcome  and  many  will 
be  glad,  as  I  am,  at  the  completion  of  the  printing  of  the  Bible 
in   Braille. 

It  is  true  that  Christianity  is  steadily  uplifting  and  blessing 
the  blind  in  Japan  as  nothing  else  can,  that  some  are  bearing 
witness  powerfully  to  the  grace  and  truth  of  God,  that  many 
are  seeking  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  that  many  things  needful 
are  being  added  unto  them. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  latest  developments.  Each' 
district  is  now  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  children 
of  school  age  of  that  district,  and  small  and  poor  blind  schools 
are  now  being  helped  and  strengthened  by  these  authorities. 
The  weekly  journal  for  the  blind  issued  by  the  Osaka  Mainichi, 
the  leading  Osaka  newspaper,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Nakamura — a 
blind  Christian  leader,  has  now  over  2,000  blind  sub- 
scribers, and  as  they  intend  to  print  and  publish  Braille  books 
also,  they  have  just  decided  to  have  the  best  printing  machines 
in   the   world. 

For  all  these  improvements,  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  and  others,  for  their  ever-ready  sympathy  and  help.  Special 
thanks  are  also  due  to  those  who  have  Brailled  selected  Christian 
books  and  have  thus  inspired  blind  leaders  with  the  spirit  and 
truth  of  Christianity.  A  very  helpful  work  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Whyte,   Lord   teach   us   to  Pray,   has  lately  been  copied   by  the 
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Braille  Department  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  London,  and  many  additional 
volumes  have  been  issued  by  the  same  Society  for  the  use  of 
Japanese  converts,  most  of  whom  can  read  English  Braille,  and 
these  books  are  sure  to  strengthen  them  much  and  help  them  to 
serve  with  power. 

As  men's  failure  to  provide  literature  for  the  blind  of  Japan  in 
the  past  has  proved  God's  opportunity;  as  their  material  poverty 
served  to  help  them  to  seek  after  spiritual  riches  so  eagerly ;  and 
as  past  difficult  conditions  urged  some  blind  leaders  to  seek  help 
by  prayer — so  may  the  blind  in  the  Far  East  and  in  other  less 
privileged  countries  be  helped  through  the  prayers  of  many  in 
more  favoured  conditions,  and  by  the  active  service  of  love  which 
necessarily  follows  all  real  prayer  for  others,  even  so  "  that  the 
works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  them.'' 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  The  Editor,  November,   ig2$. 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  some  of  us  were  able  to  attend  the 
Autumn  Course  at  Swiss  Cottage,  our  only  regret  being  that 
one  body  could  not  occupy  two  places  at  the  same  time,  for  there 
were  many  interesting  activities  going  on  simultaneously  in  each 
section. 

One  point  which  provoked  great  differences  of  opinion  was 
the  construction  and  utility  of  the  Taylor  Board,  and  I  should 
be  glad  if  others  would  express  their  feelings  in  this  matter.  I 
do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the  value  of  practical  and  mental 
arithmetic,  for  neither  can  have  too  important  a  position  in  our 
work,  but  my  hopes  concerning  the  child's  future  rise  and  fall 
in  accordance  with  the  way  in  which  I  see  him  handle  the  Taylor 
apparatus.  Even  with  the  babies,  if  they  are  able  to  place  the 
11  soldiers  "  on  their  feet  in  a  straight  line,  I  feel  sure  that  their 
school  lives  will  be  a  success,  and  that  their  difficulties  in  after- 
life will  be  only  the  normal  ones  which  meet  us  all  and  which  we 
must  all  be  prepared  to  face  and  surmount  by  the  easiest  methods. 
If  a  child  finds  it  hard  to  pick  up  the  type,  trying  to  do  so  with 
a  straight  first  finger,  he  will  not  handle  coins  or  a  measure 
easily,  or  perform  any  kind  of  manual  work  with  dexterity. 
With  some  children  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  cover  the  board, 
leaving  one  row  only  of  holes  exposed  in  order  that  they  may 
keep  in  a  straight  line,  showing  different  lines  at  different  times. 
If  such  covering  is  removed,  and  the  hand  still  wanders  list- 
lessly all  over  the  board,  then  that  child  will  require  much  aid 
in  order  to  follow  a  line  of  Braille.  He  will  probably  be  the 
type  that  will  need  much  help  in  the  geography  of  the  school  or 
home,   and   even   go   to  the  fire  when   trying  to  open   the  door. 
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His  trials  in  life  will  be  many,  and  perhaps  his  career  will  be  a 
failure.  To  my  mind,  written  arithmetic  supplements  mental, 
and  the  sooner  a  child  can  work  examples  on  his  board  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home  in  the  evenings,  the  greater  will  be 
his  interest  in  this  subject.  1  own  that  Braille  has  its  virtues 
in  the  keeping  of  accounts,  and  the  figures  remain,  but  it  requires 
greater  skill  and  intelligence  and  could  scarcely  be  managed  by 
young  children.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  think  the  cell 
should  be  ten-sided,  for  the  eight  positions  are  truly  geographical 
and  easily  detected,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  distinguish  a 
tenth  of  a  circle.  I  should  like  to  see  our  board  provided  with  a 
lid,  which  could  be  placed  over  it  if  an  example  is  not  finished 
in  the  one  lesson  or  if  the  figures  are  required  to  be  kept  in 
position  for  any  reason. 

Will   others  kindly   express   their  views   on   this   subject? 

F.B. 

A    YEAR'S    SURVEY. 

We  have  received  Annual  Reports  from  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  Western  Counties'  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Northern  Counties'  Association  for  the  Blind,  Gardner's  Trust  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  Reading  Blind  Aid  Society. 

The  National  Library  reports  excellent  work  both  in  London 
and  the  North.  We  select  only  two  salient  points  from  this 
interesting  record.  "  The  cost  of  distributing  books  is  £\  per 
reader  per  annum,  and  the  committee,  after  careful  consideration, 
are  now  asking  all  the  local  authorities  under  the  Act  to  recognise 
the  essential  and  national  character  of  the  work  by  granting  at 
least  half  the  cost  of  the  service  in  each  area.  The  provision 
even  of  half  of  the  cost  from  national  and  voluntary  sources  will 
be  a  difficult  matter  and  the  committee  are  convinced  that  they 
can  only  hope  to  expand  and  develop  the  work  sufficiently  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  made  by  blind  readers  if  they  are  assured 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  local  authorities.  Many  of  the  county 
councils  and  county  borough  councils  have  acquiesced  in  the  com- 
mittee's modest  proposal  and  are  making  grants  accordingly,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  lead  thus  given  will  be  followed  by  those 
authorities  who  are  still  considering  the  matter. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  plans  for  the  extension  of 
the  Library  buildings ;  the  work  of  demolishing  the  small  houses 
on  the  site  is  in  hand,  and  it  is  hoped  in  a  short  time  that  the 
walls  of  the  new  Library  will  be  seen." 

The  Western  Counties'  Association  reports  that  : — <(  Miss 
King,  Hon.  wSecretary,  has  been  appointed,  by  the  Minister  of 
Health,  to  be  a  member  on  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
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The  total  number  on  the  central  register  is  now  4,906,  with  a 
population  of  2,732,01  1  ;  this  represents  an  average  of  one  blind 
person  to  557  sighted. 

All  the  children  of  school  age  are  at  special  schools,  if  certified 
as  blind  and  physically  fit.  There  are  121  pupils  at  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  84  at  Exeter,  3  at  Southsea,  2  at  Sunshine  House. 

The  number  of  journeymen  and  journeywomen  working  and 
pupils  training  at  the  several  workshops  is  175.  Home  Workers 
registered  with  the  institutions  number  126. 

The  Home  for  Blind,  Manor  Lodge,  Dcvonport,  is  quite  full. 
The  care  received  by  the  residents  is  much  appreciated.  There  is 
a  waiting  list,  and  it  is  often  wished  that  more  room  was  available. 

The  Braille  Social  Clubs  at  Charfield  and  Cirencester  continue 
to  carry  on  energetically.  Such  a  club,  held  fortnightly,  has 
now  been  started  at  Cheltenham.  The  Committee  of  the  Chelten- 
ham workshops  kindly  allow  the  use  of  a  large  room  and  give 
help  and  encouragement  to  this  effort.  Braille  magazines  are 
circulated,  a  reading  circle  has  been  organised,  and  from  time  to 
time  competitions  in   Braille  reading  and  writing  are  arranged." 

Northern  Counties'  Association.  From  this  report  we  learn 
that  "  there  are  at  present  275  Home  Workers,  excluding  Braille 
Copyists,  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  the  area,  an 
increase  of  74  in  the  year. 

A  new  Home  Workers'  Scheme  has  been  commenced  by  the 
Carlisle  Institution,  and  extension  of  existing  schemes  may  be 
anticipated  in  the  Durham  areas  recently  allocated  to  Sunderland 
and  Middlesbrough. 

The  number  of  Home  Teachers  in  the  area  is  now  121,  of 
whom  57  are  blind.  Of  the  total  number  23  have  obtained  the 
College  of  Teachers  Certificate. 

A  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  was  held  in  Manchester  which 
was  largely  attended.  Mr.  Tate  spoke  on  various  insurance 
problems,  and  it  was  felt  that  some  comprehensive  report,  so  far 
as  any  form  of  insurance  affected  the  blind  or  employees  of 
agencies  for  the  blind,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
information  received. 

A  most  satisfactory  increase  is  noted  in  the  number  of  casual 
and  pastime  workers,  and  in  the  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the 
articles  they  are  encouraged  to  make.  Considerable  develop- 
ment is  still  required  in  this  direction  and  it  is  realised  that  its 
success  depends  on  the  patience  and  tact  of  the  teacher,  both  in 
the  preliminary  persuasion  and  ultimate  tuition,  but  the  benefit  to 
the  blind  in  health  and  spirits  is  a  large  reward. 

Quarterly  Meetings  have  been  held  and  the  delegates  hospit- 
ably entertained  ;it  Lancaster,  Hull  and  Liverpool.  Interesting 
papers  were  read  by  Miss   Bellhouse,   Dr.    H.    R.    Bickerton  and 
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Miss  Dart,  who  made  a  special  plea  for  further  instruction  of 
blind  women  in  domestic  occupations. 

At  these  meetings  other  occupations  for  home  workers  were 
discussed  :  the  Blind  Persons  Act  (1920)  Amendment  Bill,  1924; 
the  necessity  for  more  accommodation  for  workers  in  holiday 
homes,  and  decentralisation  of  collections.  At  Liverpool  the 
following"  recommendation  was  accepted  from  the  Northern 
Branch  of  the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  : — 

'  That  the  General  Executive  be  asked  to  direct  an  enquiry 
into  the  working  of  the  regulations  relating  to  the  various  stan- 
dards of  blindness  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
standard.  "' 

Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
four  new  scholarships  for  training  in  massage  have  been  instituted 
during  the  year,  tenable  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Reading  Blind  Aid  Society  continues  the  long  story  of  its 
sound  and  helpful  work.  The  labour  entailed  by  the  passing  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  makes  it  a  little  doubtful  whether 
this  Society  will  be  able  to  carry  on  as  an  entirely  voluntary 
enterprise.  With  32  years  of  faithful  and  unpaid  service  to  its 
credit,  the  Committee  need  hardly  hesitate  to  employ  salaried 
assistants  when  the  necessity  arises,  although  they  will  naturally 
regret  that  their  generous  record  is  broken. 


THE    BLIND    IN    WARWICKSHIRE. 

A  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Warwickshire  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  was  the  subject  of  complaint  at  the  annual 
meeting  which  was  lately  held  at  Leamington.  In  the  absence 
of  Lord  Algernon  Percy  (President),  who  was  indisposed,  the 
Chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Francis  H.  Hodgson. 

The  annual  report  was  read  by  Mrs.  Heber-Percy  (Honorary 
Secretary  and  Treasurer).  This  stated  that  during  the  year,  in 
conjunction  with  the  County  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee,  the 
Association  had  thoroughly  revised  the  register  of  blind  persons 
in  the  county,  with  the  result  that  the  number  on  the  register 
had  been  reduced  from  283  to  234.  This  was  accounted  for  by 
the  deaths  of  several  old  people,  and  the  removal  of  other  blind 
from  the  county.  Twenty-four  persons  were  in  receipt  of  pen- 
sions of  2s.  to  5s.  weekly  from  the  funds  of  the  Association,  and 
others  had  received  temporary  pension  assistance  amounting  in 
all  to  ^180.  There  were  48  subscribers.  It  has  been  decided  to 
appoint  a  paid  organiser  for  the  county  at  a  salary  of  ^150  a  year. 
Towards  this  the  Ministry  of  Health  had  promised  ^78  per  annum 
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and  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  for  the  County  £90  per 
annum. 

In  moving-  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  Chairman  said  it 
was  a  great  pity  there  was  not  a  greater  sympathy  with  the  work 
of  the  Association  in  the  county. 

Captain  Peirson-Webber  (who  is  himself  blind)  observed  that 
he  did  not  think  there  was  a  want  of  sympathy.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve the  appeal  was  put  to  people  in  the  right  way. 

The  report  was  adopted,   and  the  officers  re-elected. 

Efficiency  of  Blind  Workers. 

An  address  was  given  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown  (Principal  of  the 
Worcester  Training  School  for  the  Blind),  who  said  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  find  employment  for  those  who  had  lost 
their  sight.  The  fact  that  employment  was  not  found  was  not 
due  to  faulty  training  or  of  the  material  to  hand,  because  his  ex- 
perience was  that  the  blind  boys  were  cleverer  than  those  with 
sight.  It  was  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  public  as  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  blind.  He  instanced  how  young  blind  people  had 
become  efficient  and  expert  shorthand  typists,  and  regretted  that 
certain  failures  had  been  regarded  by  employers  as  proving  the 
rule.  The  Association,  he  said,  could  do  much  to  combat  these 
erroneous  impressions,  for  it  was  "  good  business  "  to  employ 
efficient  blind  persons,  and  was  not  a  mere  question  of 
philanthropy. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Cowley,  of  Birmingham,  remarked  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  nowadays  was  to  find  employment  for  the  better  educa- 
ted blind.  They  were  quite  capable  of  taking  their  place  as  citizens 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  a  pity  that  the  British  public  could 
not  be  brought  to  realise  that  the  blind  were  capable  of  performing 
useful   service. 


Mr.  M.  L.  Jaiks,  Headmaster  of  Mill  Hill  School,  distributed 
the  prizes  at  Nuneaton  King  Edward  VI  Grammar  School  recently. 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  speech,  Mr.  Jaiks  said  the  ob- 
ject of  education  was  to  enable  them  to  face  life,  to  enjoy  life,  and 
to  change  life.  Enjoyment  might  be  got  from  passing  pleasures, 
but  real  and  true  enjoyment  lay  in  a  knowledge  of  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  literature  and  nature  study.  School  life  seemed  to  open 
their  eyes  to  those  things.  But  if  enjoyment  came  from  those 
sources,  it  came  still  more  from  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  a 
piece  of  work  well,  whether  they  really  liked  it  or  not.  As  to  chang- 
ing life,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  every  man,  woman,  boy  and  girl 
to  make  the  most  of  life?  If  they  could  make  up  their  minds  to 
that,  they  would  leave  the  world  better  than  they  found  it.  That 
meant  service,  and  service  was  the  great  law  of  life. 
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A    FRIEND    OF    THE    BLIND. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby  which  occurred  on  22nd 
of  December  last,  is  an  event  too  significant  in  the  annals  of  the 
blind  to  need  any  announcement  at  this  date ;  it  was  a  cause  of 
sincere  regret  to  all  his  associates  and  of  deep  personal  sorrow 
to  those  who  knew  him  best.  A  full  record  of  his  work  has  been 
published  by  a  contemporary,  but  it  remains  for  The  Teacher  of 
the  Blind  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  his  contribution  to 
education. 

Mr.  Stainsby  began  his  career  in  1880  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
by  accepting  a  post  as  assistant  master  at  the  General  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  now  the  Royal  Institution ;  after  three 
years  in  the  boys'  department  he  became  assistant  Secretary. 
Miss  Badger,  one  of  the  founders,  was  Honorary  Superintendent 
at  that  time  and  under  her  the  Secretary  worked ;  for  ten  years 
Mr.  Stainsby  filled  this  post,  his  duties  and  responsibilities  in- 
creasing as  Miss   Badger's  health   declined.      He  was  appointed 
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Secretary  in  1895  and  General  Superintendent  and  Secretary  in 
1899. 

With  his  promotion  an  era  of  progress  opened.  Money  had 
accumulated  and  Mr.  Stainsby  immediately  began  to  use  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind.  The  buildings  were  unsatisfactory  and 
needed  alterations  which  were  completed  in  May,  1893.  In  the 
centre  of  the  main  block  a  beautiful  gymnasium  was  built  and  the 
kitchens,  which  had  previously  stood  there,  were  moved  to  the 
east  end  of  the  premises ;  extra  workshops  and  practice  rooms 
were  added  and  the  entire  Institution  was  improved  in  utility  and 
appearance. 

The  Superintendent  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  School ; 
funds  were  started  and  a  scheme  launched  for  a  separate  Kinder- 
garten, which  was  opened  at  Harborne  in  November,  1904.  Miss 
Morley,  Headmistress  of  this  department  says,  "  Mr.  Stainsby 
was  very  enthusiastic  about  the  Kindergarten.  The  little  children 
loved  him  and  he  took  an  individual  interest  in  them,  he  cared 
supremely  for  their  happiness  and  for  that  of  the  staff  whom  he 
studied  in  every  way.  He  was  constantly  coming  in  when  it  was 
first  opened,  and  without  his  encouragement  I  do  not  know  how 
we  should  have  surmounted  the  initial  difficulties ;  he  always 
made  the  work  seem  so  tremendously  ivorth  while." 

The  Industrial  Department  profited  no  less  under  Mr. 
Stainsby's  management  and  as  the  output  increased,  new  work- 
shops became  necessary  :  land  was  bought  at  Harborne,  money 
was  raised  and  the  first  block  was  built.  A  shop  and  typewriting 
office  in  town  were  also  opened  about  this  time. 

In  conjunction  with  a  Birmingham  mechanic,  Mr.  Wayne,  he 
invented  a  Braille  writing  machine,  which  was  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  method  of  writing  with  a  style.  The  two  also 
produced  a  Braille  shorthand  machine  for  which,  with  the  aid  of 
blind  assistants  at  the  Institution,  he  worked  out  a  system  of 
shorthand.  The  Mat  Department  owed  to  him  another  mechani- 
cal device  which  made  the  work  easier  and  more  remunerative. 
He  was  connected  with  Mr.  A.  Siddall,  of  Rochdale,  in  promoting 
boot-making  and  repairing  as  occupations  for  blind  men  and 
helped  to  improve  the  equipment  used  in  this  industry. 

In  1909,  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Ranger,  Mr.  Stainsby 
was  appointed  Secretary-General  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  which  was  then  in  low  water  owing  to  the  mis- 
management of  his  predecessor.  He  was  already  acquainted  with 
this  work,  being  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  and  Chairman 
of  two  committees.  Of  this  period  a  correspondent  says,  "  For 
the  next  two  or  three  years  Mr.  Stainsby  was  at  the  height  of  his 
influence  and  popularity.  At  the  Exeter  Conference,  in  191 1,  he 
received  an  ovation  whenever  he  appeared.    He  was  conscientious, 
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disinterested  and  thought  far  more  of  the  blind  than  he  did  of 
his  own  prestige."  In  191 3,  he  heard  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson's  failing  sight  and  interested  him  in  the  work,  persuading 
him  to  join  the  Committee  of  the  Association  which  shortly  after- 
wards became  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  It  is  recorded 
that  when  Mr.  Stainsby  joined  the  Association,  its  staff  numbered 
only  54  and  its  annual  income  amounted  to  ^6,000,  while  to-day 
the  National  Institute  employs  a  staff  of  600  and  for  the  year 
1924-25  boasted  a  revenue  of  ^286, 000. 

Mr.  Stainsby  was  closely  connected  with  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the 
College  and  Association  held  on  the  6th  of  February,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed  : — 

"  That  this  Committee  has  heard  with  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby  and  desires  to  place  on  record  deep 
sympathy  with  Mrs.  Stainsby  and  the  members  of  her  family. 
Mr.  Stainsby  took  an  active  part  in  founding  the  College 
eighteen  years  ago.  He  was  for  fifteen  years  its  Hon.  Regis- 
trar and  in  this  capacity  exerted  an  important  influence  on  its 
work  and  policy.  Although  not  a  member  of  the  Association 
before  amalgamation  he  always  took  a  friendly  interest  in  its 
proceedings  and  put  his  long  experience  and  advice  freely  at 
its  disposal. 

Mr.  Stainsby  was  well  known  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  College  and  Association  for  he  was  intimately  concerned 
in  almost  every  movement  which  had  for  its  object  the  better- 
ment of  the  blind.  He  had  spent  ungrudgingly  forty-five  years 
of  his  life  in  their  service  and  till  the  day  of  his  death  his 
devotion  remained  whole-hearted  and  his  enthusiasm 
undimmed. " 

There  is  in  human  nature  that  inherent  longing  for  the  per- 
sonal touch  which  leads  even  the  pagan  and  the  agnostic  to  grope 
unconsciously  for  "the  Friend  behind  phenomena."  It  was  his 
power  of  satisfying  this  instinct  which  endeared  Mr.  Stainsby  to 
all  with  whom  he  had  daily  intercourse.  The  desire  for  intimacy 
is  apt  to  be  stronger  in  those  who,  either  by  blindness  or  deaf- 
ness, are  condemned  to  social  isolation,  and  Mr.  Stainsby 
never  failed  to  respond  to  the  silent  appeal.  The  verdict  on  this 
point  is  unanimous  as  the  following  testimony  from  another  cor- 
respondent will  show  :  {i  This  individual  interest  seemed  to  be 
the  key-note  of  Mr.  Stainsby' s  work  in  Birmingham.  Old  em- 
ployees and  staff  have  been  questioned  and  the  answer  always 
comes,  '  he  took  such  an  interest  in  us,  knew  us  by  name  and 
cared  about  our  everyday  life.'  "  To  show  their  love,  and  appre- 
ciation of  all  he  had  done,  the  staff  founded  when  he  left 
Birmingham   The   Henry   Stainsby   Pension  Fund  for  the   Blind. 
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It  was  a  unique  tribute  to  a  man  then  in  the  prime  of  life  and  one 
more  appropriate  could  not  have  been  chosen,  for  it  was  a  prac- 
tical fulfilment  of  his  injunction — Put  the  interests  of  the  blind 
before  your  own — it  is  for  them  you  are  working — your  reward 
will  be  in  their  well-being. 


SECRETARY'S    NOTES. 

The  next  Home  Teachers'  Examination  will  be  held  from 
May  18th  to  22nd,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
London,  N.W.  3,  and,  providing  a  sufficient  number  of  candi- 
dates present  themselves,  at  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Old  Trafford,  Manchester.  Copies  of  the  Regulations  and  Sylla- 
bus (price  3d.)  may  be  had  of  the  Hon.  Registrar. 

*  *  •* 

The  next  School  Teachers'  Examination  will  be  held  on 
October  19th  and  20th,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
London,  N.W.  3.  Copies  of  the  Regulations  and  Syllabus  (price 
3d.)  will  be  ready  shortly  and  may  be  had  of  the  Hon.  Registrar. 

*  ■*  * 

Provisional  arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  London  on  Saturday,  5th  June. 

*  *  * 

Twenty-one  Home  Teachers  and  two  Class  Teachers  have  re- 
cently been  admitted  to  membership  of  the  College  and  Associa- 
tion.    The  total  membership  is  now  280. 

*  *  # 

A  Resolution  of  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Stainsby  and  family  (which 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  number)  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cowley  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ritchie. 


["  O  Athenian  stranger,  inhabitant  of  Attica  I  will  not  call  you, 
for  you  seem  to  deserve  rather  the  name  of  Athene  herself, 
because  you  go  back  to  first  principles."] 

LECTURE. 

Delivered  by  Mr.    W.   M.  Stone,  F.E.I.S., 
October  joth,   1Q25,  at  Swiss  Cottage. 

How  I  came  to  be  here  this  morning  is  rather  a  mystery.  I 
certainly  was  never  asked  to  come  and  I  certainly  never  consented. 
All  I  know  is  that  I  opened  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind  one  morning 
and  read  there  was  to  be  a  Course  of  Lectures  and  found,  to  my 
consternation,  that  I  was  to  be  one  of  the  lecturers  and  that  my 
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subject  was  to  be  "The  Principles  of  Education."  Now  I  have 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  talking  about  any  such  subject  as 
generally  understood.  In  the  first  place  I  have  reached  a  stage  of 
philosophic  doubt  and  in  the  second,  if  there  are  any  general 
principles  of  Education  I  am  quite  sure  you  know  more  about 
them  than  I  do.  That  follows  from  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
You  are,  most  of  you,  if  not  all  of  you,  much  younger  than  I  am, 
and  many  of  you  have  recently  been  delivered  from  your  books 
and  your  colleges  and  you  must  know  all  about  the  very  latest 
ideas  in  Education. 

But  when  I  sent  my  protest  up  to  Headquarters  I  was  told 
that  titles  do  not  matter  and  that  at  any  rate  this  title  was  so 
very  wide  that  I  could  talk  on  any  subject  I  liked.  That  is  rather 
a  dangerous  licence  to  give  a  man  who  has  been  described  as  a 
controversialist.  Not  that  I  am  a  controversialist — I  should  hate 
to  be  anything  as  hideous,  I  am  not  even  argumentative,  though 
I  may  be  sometimes  mildly  provocative.  I  rather  hope  I  may  be 
a  little  provocative  in  what  I  am  going  to  say  this  morning, 
because  that  is  really  the  only  way  to  make  people  think.  If  you 
all  agree  with  me  at  the  outset  there  was  no  need  for  me  to  come 
all  the  way  from  Edinburgh  nor  for  you  to  be  wasting  your  time 
listening  to  me.  But  I  hope  to  make  converts  and  to  be  so 
convincing  that  at  the  end  we  shall  all  be  in  agreement. 

What  I  want  to  take  as  my  subject  is — 
(i)  Character;  and 
(2)  Character  forming. 

I  want  to  consider  what  character  is,  and  secondly  what  fac- 
tors influence  the  formation  of  character,  and  how  far  we  are 
among  the  factors,  and  how  far  we  can  use  what  power  we  have. 

Now  we  have  been  at  this  business  of  educating  the  blind 
for  about  one  hundred  years — the  first  sixty  of  which  were  largely 
experimental  and  the  last  forty  more  systematic  and  scientific. 
And  what  have  we  made  of  it?  We  must  judge  of  our  success  by 
the  blind  men  and  women  of  to-day  who  have  been  through 
our  schools.  I  do  not  mean  by  their  scholarship  but  by  what 
they  are.  You  will  find  them  in  our  workshops,  or  working  as 
Home  Workers,  and  a  few  in  the  professional  ranks  as  organists 
and  music  teachers.  You  will  find  some  unemployed  and  un- 
employable. The  Home  Teachers  will  be  able  to  tell  you  about 
a  good  many  of  them.  Now  do  they  do  us,  their  former  teachers, 
credit,  and  if  not,  to  what  extent  are  we  and  our  methods  respon- 
sible. I  want  to  say  nothing  offensive  of  the  adult  blind.  I 
know  their  trials  and  difficulties  as  well  as  any  one  living,  but  I 
cannot  admit  that  they  are  as  a  body  altogether  satisfactory. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  adults  of  this  generation — blind 
and   seeing — and   I   ask   my  blind   friends   to   remember   that   the 
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same  inquisition  is  being  made  to-day  with  regard  to  Education 
generally — "  Why  has  it  not  produced  better  men  and  women?  " 
Has  Education  been  a  failure? 

But  our  concern  is  with  a  special  class,  and  we  must  look  at 
the  particular  charges  levelled  against  that  class.  We  are  told, 
often  told,  that  as  a  whole  blind  people  are  difficult  to  work  with, 
that  they  are  indolent,  discontented,  suspicious,  ill-mannered, 
peculiar  in  their  ways  and  in  their  outlook  on  life,  dependent  and 
unwilling  to  do  anything  for  their  independence.  "  I  will  not 
engage  a  blind  organist,"  a  clergyman  said  recently,  "because 
they  are  too  temperamental."  Not,  mark  you,  because  blind 
organists  are  inefficient,  but  because  they  are  temperamental. 
If  this  is  true,  to  what  extent  are  we  responsible? 

I  do  not  know  that  teachers  in  ordinary  schools  worry  them- 
selves very  much  about  the  failures  or  successes  of  their  pupils 
in  after  life.  But  we  stand  in  a  much  closer  relationship  to  our 
pupils.     Let  us  see  what  our  position  really  is. 

In  early  days,  education  was  purely  a  domestic  matter.  Then 
the  schoolmaster  appeared  on  the  scene  and  the  task  of  intel- 
lectual education  was  handed  over  to  him.  For  a  very  long  time 
it  was  his  only  province,  but  of  recent  days  he  has  been  charged 
not  only  with  the  intellectual  but  with  the  physical  and  moral 
education  as  well.  Now  we  have  all  that  in  common  with  the 
teacher  in  general,  but  we  have  much  more — we  have  to  decide 
the  future  of  our  pupils ;  to  say  what  they  are  fit  for,  if  anything, 
and  what  they  shall  become.  This  is  an  added  burden  and  one 
we  cannot  share  with  others.  The  parents  are  of  little  use,  members 
of  committees  absolutely  none — the  children  may  be  sometimes, 
but  in  most  cases  the  onus  is  put  upon  us#.  This  is  a  very  con- 
siderable burden  and  it  is  one  that  is  not  fully  recognised.  It  is 
a  burden  that  distinguishes  us  from  all  other  classes  of  teachers. 
Ordinary  teachers  haven't  it  at  all,  and  teachers  of  the  deaf  have 
it  only  in  a  slight  degree,  since  the  limits  of  occupation  in  the 
case  of  the  deaf  are  much  wider  than  they  are  with  us.  Our 
restrictions  are  painfully  narrow,  and  it  often  happens  that  we 
have  children,  who  are  not  incapables,  but  are  not  suitable  to 
follow  any  of  the  occupations  open  to  the  blind.  The  fact  that 
the  destinies  of  our  children  are  so  very  much  our  concern  makes 
it  all  the  more  important  that  we  should  study  very  carefully  the 
whole  problem  of  character  and  character  forming. 

Character  forming  is  the  true  end  of  education.  I  am  rather 
tired  of  hearing  that  statement,  because  it  is  so  often  made  by 
people  who  do  not  know  what  they  mean  by  character  and  have 
no  idea  how  it  may  be  formed.  I  recently  heard  it  made  by  a 
stockbroker,  but  he  didn't  say  what  kind  of  character  he  wanted 
forming.     Presumably  it  was  that  of  a  stockbroker.     But  he  got 
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his  round  of  applause  and  was  quite  happy.  Of  course  he  spoke 
the  truth — an  obvious  truth. 

Character  forming  is  the  true  aim  of  education,  but  education, 
at  any  rate  school  education  is  not  the  only  formative  influence 
on  character.  All  education  forms  character,  but  all  character  is 
not  formed  by  education.     If  it  were  we  should  have  an  easy  job. 

Well,  what  do  we  mean  by  character?  Is  there  a  standard 
character?  We  know  there  is  not.  There  are  good  characters 
and  bad  characters,  but  there  are  innumerable  shades  of  good 
characters  and  all  bad  characters  are  not  all  bad.  Psychologists 
themselves  differ  very  much  in  their  definitions  of  character. 
One  says,  Character  is  the  constitution  of  the  self  as  a  whole 
(stout  !),  another  that  It  is  the  organization  of  the  sentiments  in 
some  harmonious  system  of  hierarchy  (Macdougall).  Psycho- 
logical definitions  are  not  very  helpful,  but  this  is  helpful,  that 
there  is  general  agreement  that  the  instincts  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  matter.  Hadfield  says  they  are  the  raw  materials 
of  character.  Well,  we  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  instincts.  They 
are  there  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  apparently  they  are  all 
there  in  all  of  us.  We  are  all  born  with  the  same  instincts,  but 
we  do  not  all  possess  them  in  the  same  strength.  In  some,  one 
instinct  dominates  life,  and  in  another,  another.  In  one  case  it 
may  be  the  instinct  of  self-display  and  the  child  may  become  a 
cinema  actor  or  politician,  in  another  the  acquisitive  may  be  all 
powerful  and  create  a  Man  of  Property. 

Psychologists  class  the  instincts  as  the  hereditary  factor  in  the 
formation  of  character,  but  they  ignore  what  I  think  should  also 
be  considered  as  hereditary,  and  that  is  constitutional  and  con- 
genital physical  defects.  Tendencies  to  ill-health  have  a  very 
powerful  bearing  on  character.  A  physical  degenerate  is  often 
a  moral  degenerate.  Deformity  and  ill-health  when  not  inherited, 
but  acquired,  materially  affect  character;  so  do  malnutrition  and 
adenoids.  Excessive  height  or  stunted  growth  often  produce  self- 
consciousness,  awkwardness,  timidity,  sullenness  and  resentful- 
ness.  Except  indirectly  we  can  do  nothing — these  things  are 
more  for  the  attention  of  the  physician  than  the  teacher. 

In  the  formation  of  character  from  the  Instincts,  environ- 
ment plays  the  largest  part,  and  the  environmental  factors  are 
innumerable  and  uncertain.  You  cannot  tell  how  they  are  going 
to  act  and  how  children  are  going  to  react  to  them.  A  person  is 
a  regular  church-goer  and  says  "  I  was  brought  up  to  go  to 
church,"  another  won't  go  at  all  and  says  ''I  had  too  much  of  it 
when  I  was  a  child." 

The  environments  which  are  most  powerful  in  forming  charac- 
ter are,  the  Home,  the  Street,  and  the  School,  and  of  these  the 
Home  comes  first  and  the  School  last,  not  only  in  time  but  in 
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power.  By  the  time  the  child  is  ready  for  school  the  character 
is  very  largely  formed.  The  child  has  learned  to  be  kind,  to  be 
gentle,  to  be  considerate,  to  be  truthful,  to  be  self-restrained,  to 
a  certain  extent  to  be  helpful,  or  it  has  learned  the  opposite  of 
these  virtues.  When  the  child  comes  to  school,  the  Home  is  still 
the  stronger  influence.  To  begin  with,  the  child  is  longer  at 
home  each  day  and  is  at  home  for  seven  days  a  week.  The 
parents  are  the  patterns  the  child  is  shaping-  itself  into  and  not 
the  teachers.  The  father  is  a  particularly  potent  force,  and  it  is 
his  opinions  and  his  doings  that  you  most  frequently  hear  a 
child  quoting. 

If  the  home  influence  was  invariably  a  good  one,  if  the  parents 
knew  how  to  bring  up  their  children  morally  there  would  be 
nothing  more  to  say  and  we  could  leave  the  matter  alone.  But  in 
very  few  cases  is  the  home  influence  good.  That  is  a  strong 
statement,  but  I  am  sure  of  its  truth.  Nearly  always  the  home 
influence  is  bad  and  antagonistic  to  the  school.  What  we  teach 
in  the  way  of  conduct  is  untaught  at  home.  I  don't  say  deliber- 
ately untaught,  but  untaught  insensibly,  by  example  more  than 
precept. 

All  this  would  seem  to  apply  to  clay  schools  and  not  to  resi- 
dential schools.  We  must  admit,  those  of  us  in  residential 
schools,  that  we  have  a  big  advantage.  We  have  the  children 
with  us  all  day,  all  session,  and  their  school  life  is  a  longer  one 
than  is  usual.  But  even  in  residential  schools  the  home  influence 
is  all  powerful — more  powerful  than  the  school.  In  a  way  it  is 
reinforced  by  absence.  It  is  pathetic  how,  even  to  children  with 
really  deplorable  homes,  home  is  still  "  Home,  sweet  Home." 
There  is  a  sense  of  loyalty  which  makes  the  child  adopt  the 
home  standard  and  reject  yours,  though  he  may  conform  to 
your  standard  when  observed.  If  you  try  to  teach  a  boy  tidiness 
and  he  goes  home  and  sees  his  father  spitting  into  the  fire  and 
throwing  matches  about  the  floor,  it  won't  be  your  teaching  he 
will  follow  but  his  father's  example.  The  father  is  nearly  always 
the  hero.  How  often  I  hear  in  the  playground  the  words  "  My 
father  says  this,  or  my  father  does  that."  I  never  hear  myself 
quoted.  Very  often  parents  deliberately  subvert  the  school 
influence.  They  prompt  and  suggest  acts  of  disobedience  and 
defiance  of  authority.  I  have  come  across  cases  of  this  over  and 
over  again.  They  encourage  laziness  and  slackness  by  not  send- 
ing their  children  back  to  school  on  the  first  day  of  a  new  term, 
they  encourage  them  in  acts  of  greediness  and  self-indulgence.  It 
is  a  mistake  then  to  suppose  that  even  in  residential  schools  we 
have  not  to  contend  against  a  hostile  home  influence. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  influence  of  the  Street.  This 
too  is  anti-school.     The  child  in  school  is  playing  a  part,  in  the 
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street  he  is  himself.  What  he  does  in  school  he  does  to  please 
someone  else,  what  he  does  in  the  street  is  for  his  own  pleasure. 
I  think  a  blind  boy  living  at  home  and  having  the  companionship 
of  the  street  is  in  a  particularly  hazardous  position.  He  may  gain 
a  certain  amount  of  independence  of  action  but  he  gains  also 
ineradicably  bad  habits,  and  I  believe  many  of  our  blind  derelicts 
of  the  streets  are  due  to  street  influences  in  early  life.  Even  in 
residential  schools  we  are  not  free  from  the  streets'  environ- 
ment. I  know  of  one  school  where  the  children  had  easy  access 
to  the  workshop  and  where  the  influence  from  this  was 
most  pernicious.  Do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  I  am  advocat- 
ing shutting  our  children  away  into  institutions  and  making  them 
the  products  of  institutional  environment.  I  am  not,  I  am  simply 
showing  you  what  is  inevitable,  that  your  influence  is  only  one 
of  many,  that  it  is  not  the  most  powerful  and  that  other  influences 
are  very  often  pulling  against  yours. 

I  am  speaking,  I  suppose,  not  only  to  School  Teachers  but 
also  to  Home  Teachers,  who  see  much  more  of  adult  life  than 
they  do  of  child  life,  and  I  want  them  to  note  what  I  have  said 
and  not  to  blame  too  readily  the  teachers  in  our  schools  when 
they  come  across  our  failures. 

I  think  there  is  another  influence  which  has  a  considerable  bear- 
ing upon  the  formation  of  character,  and  I  must  mention  it 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  introducing  controversial 
matter,  I  mean  the  influence  of  a  knowledge  of  what  the  future 
has  in  store.  Most  children  dream  dreams  of  what  they  are  going 
to  do  when  they  grow  up.  Our  children  know  only  too  soon  that 
the  outlook  for  them  is  a  very  drab  one.  There  is  very  little  room 
for  ambition  to  play  its  part  as  an  incentive.  If  suppressed 
desires  play  an  important  part  in  shaping  the  characters  of 
seeing  people  what  a  much  greater  part  must  they  play  in  the 
lives  of  blind  people.  A  blind  boy  soon  knows  what  his  future 
is  to  be.  He  will,  in  all  probability  go  into  a  workshop,  and  as 
he  grows  older  more  knowledge  comes — he  will  go  into  a  work- 
shop, do  as  little  work  as  he  can  and  get  as  big  an  augmentation 
as  is  going.  Small  blame  to  him.  "  Shades  of  the  prison-house 
begin  to  close  upon  the  growing  boy,"  and  he  is  not  attended 
on  his  way  by  the  vision  splendid. 

The  case  of  blind  girls  is  even  more  depressing.  More  desires 
have  to  be  suppressed  than  in  the  case  of  boys,  and  the  choice 
of  an  occupation  in  life  is  even  more  restricted  for  women  than 
for  men.  We  talk  a  good  deal  about  what  we  call  the  capable 
and  the  incapable  blind.  There  are  of  course  some  incapable 
blind  people  just  as  there  are  incapable  seeing  people,  but  I  don't 
think  the  proportion  is  greater.  We  have  so  many  incapable 
blind  because  there  are  so  very  few  things  for  them  to  be  capable 
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in.  Generally  speaking  a  boy  must  either  become  a  musician  or 
work  with  his  hands,  a  girl  a  knitter  or  a  teacher,  and  God  help 
her  if  she  decides  to  be  a  teacher — there  will  probably  be  years  of 
disappointment  in  store  for  her.  I  have  already  said  what  a  burden 
it  is  to  you  to  have  to  decide  a  child's  future,  but  the  children 
feel  it  too,  and  this  burden  must  react  upon  their  characters. 
The  feeling  that  they  have  no  security  must  be  very  bad  for  them. 
I  think  we  should  find  an  appreciable  improvement  in  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  our  children  if  the  future  was  brighter  for 
them,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  it 
can  be  made  brighter.  I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to  find  any 
new  forms  of  manual  employment  that  will  be  remunerative,  and 
I  think  it  is  quite  likely  you  will  find  some  of  the  established 
forms  becoming  more  and  more  unremunerative.  In  my  opinion 
many — not  all — of  the  problems  we  are  faced  with  would  dis- 
appear if  a  grant  was  paid — by  the  State  preferably,  or 
by  the  State  and  the  Local  Authorities  jointly,  of  £i  a  week  to 
every  blind  person  who  had  passed  the  school  age.  Do  not 
think  this  is  a  wild  idea — it  is  the  considered  plan  of  the  Scottish 
Advisory  Committee — the  matured  plan.  The  Scottish  Advisory 
Committee  consists  of  representatives  from  education  authorities, 
town  councils,  county  councils,  parish  councils^  directors  of  blind 
institutions  and  officials  of  blind  institutions.  With  one  excep- 
tion all  the  members  are  Scotsmen,  a  race  proverbially  cautious, 
and  it  is  not  made  up  of  extremists  from  Clydeside.  It  is  rather 
a  conservative  body.  Well,  after  careful  investigation  from  every 
point  of  view,  that  is  their  unanimous  decision — that  the  problem 
of  the  blind  can  best  be  met  by  granting  a  maintenance  allowance 
to  every  blind  person,  capable  or  incapable,  beginning  on  the 
termination  of  school  age.  The  payment  would  be  made  in  full 
until  the  person  by  his  own  labours  was  making  ^105  a  year; 
after  that  it  would  be  gradually  reduced  until  the  State  support 
would  vanish  altogether,  when  an  income  of  ^200,  or  to  be 
exact,  ^199   10s.   od.,  was  reached. 

Now  I  regret  to  say  this  obviously  sensible  scheme  has  not 
commended  itself  in  all  quarters — at  least  so  I  am  led  to  under- 
stand, and  I  believe  it  is  disapproved  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
sap  the  independence  of  the  blind.  You  don't  make  a  lame  man 
independent  by  taking  away  his  crutches.  Think  what  this  would 
mean  to  your  children — what  a  lot  of  new  avenues  of  work  would 
be  open  to  them.  With  the  certainty  of  £1  per  week  many  little 
businesses  could  be  opened,  unremunerative  to  any  very  great 
extent,  I  admit,  but  remunerative  enough  with  this  help  to  keep 
a  person  going.  Think  what  it  would  mean  to  your  musical 
boys.  j£j  a  week  plus  an  organist's  salary  would  be  a  fair  start 
in  life.     Think  what  it  would  mean  to  many  of  your  girls,  unfit 
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to  cope  with  struggles  of  the  industrial  world — they  could  at 
least  go  home  and  feel  they  were  not  dependent  on  their  parents. 
Think  what  a  load  would  be  lifted  from  the  adolescent  minds  of 
your  pupils  and  what  a  load  from  yours. 

Now  let  me  get  back  to  the  main  flow  of  my  paper.  You 
will  have  come  to  the  conclusion  by  this  time  that  in  this  work 
of  character  forming  there  is  very  little  left  for  you  to  do.  The 
hereditary  factors  are  quite  beyond  your  control  and  the  environ- 
mental largely  so.  But  you  have  this  strong  point  in  your  favour, 
you  are  acting  consciously  and  deliberately  towards  an  end. 
The  Home  and  the  Street  influences  are  not  generally  purposely 
used  to  demoralise — you  deliberately  bring  your  inflnence  to  bear 
for  good.  You  know  what  your  work  is  and  to  a  certain  extent 
you  know  how  to  do  it.  I  say  to  a  certain  extent  because  while 
intellectual  training  and  physical  training  have  been  very  fully 
studied,  scientific  character  study  is  only  in  its  infancy.  To  a  large 
extent  we  teachers  are  still  empirics.  There  are  experts  at  work 
who  have  evolved  a  system  of  methods  founded  on  principles,  but 
we  teachers  have  still  to  depend  on  tradition  and  our  own  experi- 
ence. Many  of  you  no  doubt  have  dabbled  a  little  in  the  new 
study  of  Psycho-analysis.  You  will  have  found  it  enormously 
interesting  but  not  very  helpful  to  you  in  your  practical  work. 
It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  in  time  we  shall  have  a  body  of 
men  and  women  trained  to  remedy  character  faults  just  as  we  have 
to-day  specialists  in  remedial  physical  defects.  I  think  it  will  be 
a  great  pity  if  we  teachers  allow  the  specialists  to  get  too  great  a 
hold  in  our  schools.  It  means  that  we  are  limiting  our  profes- 
sional boundaries  and  reducing  our  status. 

But  in  any  case  the  expert  will  only  be  needed  where  there  is 
serious  moral  malformation ;  we  must  still  have  our  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  character  as  a  whole. 

Now  do  not  think  that  I  am  going  to  extol  the  old  school 
discipline — not  at  any  rate  as  it  was  understood  in  the  days  of 
your  fathers.  I  saw  too  much  of  it  to  wish  to  return  to  it.  It 
was  the  outcome  of  State  control  and  payment  by  results.  We 
had  to  live  through  it  and  we  are  suffering  from  it  to-day,  both  in 
its  action  and  in  its  reaction.  I  will  not  say  that  in  that  reaction  we 
have  gone  too  far,  but  we  are  in  danger  of  going  too  far.  I  am 
sure  that  we  all  feel  that  in  the  world  to-day  there  is  a  great  want 
of  respect  for  authority.  Every  man  is  now  his  own  authority, 
and  in  some  of  our  schools  every  child  is  becoming  his  own 
authority.  That  is  a  tendency.  Parental  control  is  rapidly  going 
— if  it  has  not  already  gone.  Some  day  it  will  have  to  be  re- 
discovered. If  we  are  not  careful  school  control  will  soon  go  too.  I 
have  been  much  impressed  by  this  fact  lately,  the  fact  that  the 
children   I   am  admitting  have  been  less  controlled  at  home  and 
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are   more  difficult  to  control  than  the  children  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  were. 

Now  I  hold  that  the  keystone  of  all  character  is  the  habit  of 
obedience.  It  is  the  cardinal  virtue.  It  has  been  said  that 
humility  is  the  first,  the  second  and  the  third  of  the  Christian 
virtues.  This  may  be  true,  but  humility  is  the  pinnacle  of 
character,  not  the  foundation  stone.  It  is  only  very  strong 
characters  who  are  truly  humble  and  there  can  be  no  humility 
without  obedience.  The  same  may  be  said  of  truthfulness, 
honesty,  chastity  and  courage — they  are  all  based  on  obedience. 
I  regard  this  then  as  the  fundamental  duty  of  every  teacher,  to 
train  children  in  habits  of  obedience.  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  done. 
It  is  certainly  not  done  in  the  home,  if  one  can  judge  from  the 
children  we  are  admitting  to  our  schools  to-day.  I  am  frequently 
struck  by  the  surprised  look  that  comes  over  the  face  of  a  newly 
admitted  blind  child  when  I  insist  upon  his  doing  what  he  is  told. 
The  look  expresses  "  Here  is  a  new  idea."  And  we  must  insist  on 
implicit  unquestioning  obedience.  There  are  three  things  that 
impel  obedience — (i)  a  sense  of  moral  rightness,  (2)  love,  and  (3) 
fear.  In  young  children  the  moral  sense  is  entirely  undeveloped, 
and  in  older  children  only  partly  so,  the  motive  of  love  in  children 
is  feeble  and  uncertain,  but  fear  is  very  potent,  and  I  am  afraid 
it  is  to  this  motive  that  we  must  ultimately  resort.  It  need  not 
be  bodily  fear  but  it  must  be  fear  of  some  consequences.  "  Teacher 
will  be  angry,  or  teacher  will  be  grieved,  or  I  myself  shall  suffer 
in  some  way  or  another."  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  dread  of 
what  may  follow  that  makes  us  all  passable  citizens,  obedient  to 
the  civil  and  moral  law.  When  we  are  told  on  a  notice  board 
that  we  must  not  trespass  we  do  not  refrain  because  of  a  sense 
of  moral  righteousness  nor  yet  because  we  love  and  respect 
the  landlord  but  because  we  are  intimidated  by  the  thought  of 
spring  guns  and  gamekeepers.  So  that  I  am  afraid  in  forming 
habits  of  obedience  we  must  rely  upon  fear,  and  what  children 
really  do  fear  is  not  the  withdrawal  of  teacher's  affection  nor 
her  displeasure,  but  a  whipping.  I  know  quite  well  that  to 
mention  whipping  to  teachers  is  nowadays  considered  bad  form. 
But  why  should  it  be?  Whipping  is  one  of  the  most  natural  things 
in  the  world,  as  necessary  in  the  life  of  a  child  as  teething,  and 
in  the  bringing  up  of  the  child  as  feeding  and  clothing.  When 
I  hear  of  a  child  who  has  never  been  whipped  at  home  I  conclude 
there  is  something  far  wrong,  either  with  the  child  or  mother. 
A  child  who  has  never  been  whipped  and  afterwards  received  a 
mother's  forgiveness  has  missed  one  of  the  most  sacred  and 
beautiful  things  in  life.  Whipping  is  the  one  form  of  punishment 
a  young  child  understands,  respects  and  does  not  resent.  A  lady, 
a  magnificent  teacher,  whom   I  respect  in  every  way  said  to  me 
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a  short  time  ago,  "But  you  would  never  whip  a  child,  would  you?" 
and  nearly  wept  when  I  said  that  I  not  only  would  but  I  did.  She 
said  something-  about  sowing  seeds  of  discord,  causing  strife 
and  developing  the  pugnacious  instincts  and  future  wars  and  talked 
about  the  League  of  Nations.  Now  don't  make  any  mistake  about 
that  matter.  A  child  knows  quite  well  what  whipping  means  and 
what  fighting  means  and  it  doesn't  confuse  the  two  things.  We 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  every  phase  in  the  growth  of  the 
race  is  reproduced  in  the  various  stages  through  which  a  child 
passes  in  growth  to  adolescence  and  maturity.  Well,  if  that  is  the 
case  there  is  no  sense  in  applying  the  principles  of  the  League 
of  Nations  to  a  young  child.  I  have  spent  rather  longer  on  this 
somewhat  delicate  subject  because  I  feel  that  the  very  proper 
desire  we  all  nowadays  have  to  make  children's  lives  as  bright 
and  happy  as  we  can  is  carrying  some  teachers  to  absurd  and 
dangerous  lengths.  The  idea  that  children  will  respond  to  per- 
suasiveness is  wrong.  Some  may  some  of  the  time,  but  all  will 
not  all  of  the  time. 

Let  me  continue  a  while  this  short  dissertation  on  whipping. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  I  have  stumbled  on  one  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  education.  Lest  you  should  go  away  and  spread  the 
report  that  I  am  a  ferocious  person  and  flog  my  children  un- 
mercifully, let  me  say  something  about  limitations.  Children 
suffering  from  nervous  disorders  must  not  be  whipped.  When 
children  have  reached  an  age,  and  when  they  are  capable  of  being 
reasoned  with,  whipping  should  be  used  in  only  very  serious  cases 
and  as  a  last  resort.  As  a  last  resort  it  is  sometimes  inevitable, 
and  I  have  known  it  administered  by  boys  themselves  to  one  of 
their  number  who  has  behaved  in  a  disgraceful  manner.  A  short 
time  ago  one  of  my  boys  committed  a  grave  moral  fault.  His 
companions  discovered  it.  They  would  not  report  the  matter, 
but  they  sat  in  judgment  on  the  offender  and  gave  him  a  good 
hammering.  As  it  was  against  their  code  of  honour  "  to  split  " 
on  one  of  themselves  they  took  the  only  course  open  to  them,  and 
though  I  could  not  commend  them  I  could  not  blame  them.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  certain,  the  punishment  caused  a  much  greater 
impression  than  any  punishment  I  could  have  given  short  of 
expulsion. 

There  is  only  one  more  thing  I  want  to  say  about  whipping, 
and  this  will  come  in  the  nature  of  relief.  Young  teachers  must 
not  whip  children.  They  are  not  yet  worthy.  It  is  the  highest 
praise  that  can  be  given  to  a  teacher  that  she  is  worthy  to  whip. 

You  may  think  that  much  of  what  I  have  just  said  is  unneces- 
sary. I  have  said  it  deliberately  because  I  know  that  out  of  a  per- 
fectly good  desire  to  have  a  pleasing,  happy,  kind,  humane  school 
you  are  going  a  little  too  far  and  are  becoming  flabby  and  lax.     Be 
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mothers  and  fathers  to  your  children,  but  don't  be  silly,  fond,  in- 
dulgent parents. 

If  obedience  is  the  keystone  of  all  the  moral  virtues,  the  sense 
of  duty  underlies  all  the  social  duties.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  there  has  been  a  great  weakening  of  this  sense 
since  the  war.  That  is  probably  attributable  to  the  war.  During 
the  war  itself  there  were  innumerable  acts  of  devotion  to  duty 
both  at  the  front  and  at  home  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  we 
had  put  such  a  strain  upon  that  sense  that  it  had  become  atro- 
phied, at  any  rate  for  a  time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  men 
and  women  were  called  upon  again  by  some  great  national  crisis 
they  would  rise  to  the  same  heights  again.  It  only  requires  a 
mining  disaster,  a  fire,  a  shipwreck  to  show  that  men  are  always 
capable  of  self-sacrifice.  But  it  should  not  require  any  such 
desperate  stimulus.  It  is  in  every-day  affairs  that  we  see  that 
this  sense  of  duty  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be.  In  children 
the  sense  ought  to  be  cultivated  from  the  first  and  in  very  simple 
ways.  There  is  the  duty  of  work,  the  proper  preparation  of 
of  lessons,  the  proper  care  of  clothing,  of  books,  the  returning 
of  books  when  borrowed,  the  duty  of  not  wasting  things,  respect 
for  other  people's  feelings  and  other  people's  property,  in  fact 
all  the  duties  that  you  will  find  in  the  much-disparaged  Church 
Catechism — even  to  the  duty  of  being  respectful  to  elders  and 
betters. 

Well,  those  are  my  ideas.  Very  old-fashioned  you  will  say 
about  some  and  very  revolutionary  about  others.  Well,  perhaps 
it  is  that  my  thoughts  have  just  revolved  a  little  further  than 
yours.  The  earth  is  the  most  revolutionary  body  we  know.  It 
makes  a  complete  revolution  every  day,  and  yet  every  day  it 
begins  at  the  very  same  old-fashioned  spot. 


ARITHMETIC. 

[.4  Lecture  delivered  by  Mr.   A.   R.   Bannister  at  Swiss   Cottage 
during  the  Autumn  Course.] 

Perhaps  our  first  consideration  should  be  the  place  of  Arith- 
metic in  the  school  time-table  and,  because  of  the  very  many 
extra  subjects  for  which  a  place  must  be  found  thereon  in  blind 
schools,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  arrange  for  the  most 
suitable  time  and  to  include  as  many  lessons  per  week  as  are 
needed  for  efficient  work.  The  very  nature  of  the  subject  requires 
that  it  should  be  taken  while  the  pupils'  minds  are  still  fresh  and 
alert.  It  has  a  prior  claim  over  most  other  subjects  in  this  respect 
and  it  is  worth  a  little  sacrifice  in  other  directions  to  arrange  for 
this    lesson   early    in    the   morning   session.        At   least   four   les- 
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sons  per  week  should  be  devoted  to  it,  each  lesson  of,  say  forty 
minutes'  duration,  though  in  the  case  of  the  younger  pupils  it 
might  be  wise  to  restrict  the  lesson  to  thirty  minutes. 

Work  on  the  Taylor  Frame  is  necessarily  slower  than  the 
written  work  in  elementary  schools  and  moreover,  unless  a  sum 
is  completed  during  the  session,  it  often  means  that  it  must  be 
started  afresh  the  following  day  as  the  types  are  so  easily  dis- 
placed. For  these  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  when  Taylor  Frame 
work  is  attempted  at  least  thirty  minutes  should  be  devoted  to  it. 
A  fresh  sum  should  not  be  attempted  unless  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  of  it  being  completed  at  the  sitting  and  odd  minutes  at  the 
end  can  be  devoted  to  mental  arithmetic.  The  first  ten  minutes 
might  also  be  usefully  reserved  for  mental  work,  and  where  pos- 
sible ten  minutes  should  be  given  to  mental  work  every  morning 
of  the  week.  Such  a  plan  not  only  helps  in  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  itself  but  is  useful  for  tuning  up  the  class,  bringing 
them  to  the  right  pitch  of  alertness  and  concentration. 

Ability  to  apply  number  to  everyday  problems  is  requisite  for 
efficiency  in  any  position  in  life  as  is  ability  to  think  clearly, 
logically  and  quickly  and  it  is  in  the  arithmetic  lesson  that  the 
teacher  will  find  the  best  opportunity  to  accomplish  these  aims. 
In  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher  Arithmetic  becomes  an 
effective  instrument  for  developing  and  disciplining  the  general 
intelligence.  With  these  aims  in  view  a  teacher  may  proceed  to 
devise  a  syllabus  suited  to  the  particular  needs  of  his  class.  Need- 
less to  say,  he  will  do  this  under  the  direction  of  the  head  teacher 
and  in  consultation  with  his  staff  colleagues.  His  scheme  of 
work  will  include  a  fair  amount  of  what  it  is  desired  to  accomplish 
in  the  class  immediately  below  his  own  and  will  also  overlap  with 
the  scheme  of  work  in  the  next  higher  class.  Conditions  vary 
in  different  blind  schools  as  they  do  in  elementary  schools,  and  it 
would  be  idle  to  suggest  any  definite  scheme  here.  There  are, 
however,  certain  factors  operating  in  almost  all  our  schools 
which  have  to  be  considered.  The  first  important  consideration 
is  the  number  of  classes  and  where  these  are  few  the  teacher 
has  to  cover  a  wide  field  over  a  fairly  long  period,  and  once  the 
scheme  is  established  it  should  stand  good  for  three  or  four 
years.  In  such  a  school  the  personnel  of  the  class 
undergoes  a  change  practically  every  term.  One  or 
two  pupils  are  promoted  to  a  higher  class  and  one  or  two 
pupils  are  received  from  the  next  lower  class  or  are  newly 
admitted  to  the  school,  but  the  scheme  which  covers  a  wide  field 
will  permit  of  each  pupil  in  the  class  following  a  complete  course 
of  study.  There  need  be  no  "marking  time"  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  jumping  or  scamping  of  necessary  steps  in  the  course. 
Unless  the  teacher  has  been  saddled  with  a  class  of  18  or  20 
pupils  he  will  be  able,  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity  and 
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forethought,  to  supervise  the  individual  progress  of  each  pupil, 
or  at  any  rate  to  arrange  his  class  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes. 
In  a  small  school  these  sub-divisions  are  absolutely  necessary  if 
two-thirds  of  the  class  are  to  be  saved  from  wasting  their  time 
either  in  repeating  well-known  exercises  or  attempting  to  keep 
pace  with  pupils  who  have  received  a  much  better  grounding  in 
the  subject.  The  teacher  will  endeavour  so  to  arrange  that  while 
he  is  taking  one  group  in  mental  work  or  teaching  a  new  step, 
other  two  groups  are  working  on  the  Taylor  Frame  or  one 
group  is  engaged  on  weighing  or  measuring.  He  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  the  services  of  one  or  two  of  the  smarter  pupils  in 
assisting  with  the  backward.  A  portion  of  the  time  thus  used 
will  be  a  great  help  to  the  backward  pupil  and  will  not  waste  the 
time  of  the  more  advanced  scholar  who  will  be  learning  to  ex- 
plain his  thoughts  and  ideas  in  a  clear  and  lucid  manner,  and,  as 
most  teachers  know  from  experience,  the  task  of  explaining  a 
problem  to  others  often  leads  to  a  fuller  and  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  problem  by  the  teacher  himself. 

Another  important  point  which  must  be  considered  when  de- 
vising a  suitable  syllabus  is  the  extent  to  which  arithmetical 
calculations  will  be  required  by  the  pupils  when  they  leave  school. 
Usually  a  very  simple  course  of  arithmetic  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  great  majority  of  pupils  in  our  schools.  Some  of  the  so- 
called  rules  which  are  commonly  taught  may  be  omitted  altogether. 
The  vast  majority  will  not  require  to  be  taught  stocks,  especially 
stocks  with  brokerage,  foreign  exchange,  true  discount,  partner- 
ships and  all  compound  interest  except  the  simple  form  of  it  re- 
quired in  connection  with  savings  bank  deposits.  Difficult  ex- 
amples in  practice  should  be  avoided.  Such  a  question,  for 
instance,  as  What  is  the  cost  of  14  tons,  17  cwts.,  3  qrs.,  13  lbs., 
at  £13  7s.  6|d.  per  cwt.  ?  is  unreal.  It  serves  as  a  test  of 
accuracy,  but  accuracy  can  be  obtained  equally  well  in  other 
ways.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  19  articles 
at  gs.  1  id.  each  is  best  obtained  by  subtracting  19  pennies  from 
19  times  10s.  rather  than  by  multiplication  by  19.  The  teacher 
has  to  decide,  therefore,  not  merely  what  rules  should  be  dropped 
but  to  what  extent  each  rule  should  be  developed.  He  will 
probably  decide  to  include  vulgar  fractions  at  a  fairly  early  stage 
but  will  restrict  them  to  halves,  quarters  and  eighths,  and  many 
pupils,  even  near  the  end  of  the  course,  will  never  be  asked  to 
solve  a  sum  in  fractions  which  involves  the  elimination  of  three 
or  four  sets  of  brackets.  Similarly  pupils  will  be  taught  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  .5,  .25,  .3,  and  such  like  decimals,  but  time 
will  not  be  wasted  in  ascertaining  in  shillings  and  pence  the  value 
of  .3976  of  £. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  syllabus  should  be  influenced  in  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  in  extent,  by  the  occupations  to  which  the  children 
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are  likely  to  proceed.  It  will  be  wise  to  lay  stress  upon  questions 
connected  with  basket-making,  mat-making,  carpentry,  machine- 
knitting,  etc.,  and  the  teacher  would  do  well  to  confer  with  the 
craft  and  trade  instructors.  They  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply 
him  with  data  as  to  current  prices,  amount  of  material  which 
goes  to  make  a  given  article,  average  time  required  to  make  the 
article,  rates  of  wages,  etc.  In  many  cases  they  will  be  able  to 
indicate  just  the  calculations  required  of  an  intelligent  worker  in 
a  particular  trade,  and  sometimes,  from  their  experience  with 
ex-pupils  and  pupils  in  part-time  craft  instruction,  can  suggest 
points  which  should  be  particularly  stressed  in  school.  Although 
the  teacher  will  require  to  seek  information  direct  as  to  current 
prices  for  purposes  of  checking  the  figures  given  by  pupils,  he 
should  encourage  them  to  seek  out  the  necessary  data  for  them- 
selves, for  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the  exercises  are 
of  most  value.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  arithmetic 
of  this  sort  makes  a  special  appeal  to  pupils.  They  very  readily 
appreciate  the  practical  purpose  of  this  work  and  devote  all 
their  energies  to  it  accordingly. 

Sums  which  bear  upon  the  duties  of  the  home  are  particularly 
desirable  for  girls,  but  where  the  teacher  has  a  mixed  class  the 
boys  may  usefully  participate  in  at  least  a  part  of  this  work.  All 
children  should  be  taught  to  keep  simple  accounts  (and  here  the 
Braille  Writing  Frame  must  be  used),  and  in  the  case  of  girls 
special  attention  should  be  paid  to  detailed  accounts  accompany- 
ing shopping  and  housekeeping.  Current  prices  of  household 
commodities  may  be  obtained  from  the  Matron  and  from  news- 
paper advertisements,  etc.  A  male  teacher  in  charge  of  a  mixed 
class  will  not  hesitate  to  confer  with  a  female  colleague  in  seeking 
data  for  sums  connected  with  sewing,  cutting-out,  etc.  There  is 
hardly  a  limit  to  the  diversity  of  exercises  such  as  these  and 
which  of  them  can  be  taken  in  any  particular  school  depends  on 
the  opportunities  and  ingenuity  of  the  teacher. 

While  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  for  every  teacher  to  set 
down  some  form  of  syllabus  for  his  class  as  some  indication  of 
the  plan  he  proposes  to  follow  and  whilst  he  will  make  his 
syllabus  as  elastic  as  possible,  even  then  he  must  not  feel  tied  to 
it.  At  the  best  it  can  be  but  a  rough  guide  as  to  what  should 
be  accomplished  and  he  will  consider  the  individual  needs  and 
progress  of  every  pupil  and  will  not  trouble  himself  over  much 
with  the  question  whether  in  any  given  term  or  year  the  work 
actually  accomplished  has  fallen  short  of,  or  has  exceeded,  what 
is  set  out  in  his  scheme. 

It  is  still  the  way  of  some  teachers  to  treat  each  of  the  so- 
called  rules  exhaustively  before  proceeding  to  the  next.  This 
attempt  to  secure  proficiency  often  leads  to  similar  sums  being 
set  day  after  day  for  several  successive  weeks  and  whilst  certainly 
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a  great  measure  of  accuracy  is  secured  the  work  is  wearisome  in 
the  extreme  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  distaste  for 
arithmetic  is  aroused  and  that  the  children  obtain  little  insight 
into  the  meaning  and  object  of  the  processes  they  follow.  An 
exponent  of  this  plan  claims  that  it  is  the  only  method  to  be 
adopted  if  thoroughness  and  accuracy  are  the  aims  in  view. 
Certainly  a  great  measure  of  precision  is  achieved  but  at  too  great 
a  price,  for  often  the  rather  backward  pupils  never  get  far  beyond 
the  four  simple  rules,  and  perhaps  the  four  rules  applied  to 
money.  They  can  perform  these  operations  pretty  well  perhaps, 
using  fairly  big  numbers,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  they 
leave  school  their  acquaintance  with  the  Taylor  Frame  ceases, 
they  have  little  or  no  occasion  to  make  calculations  involving  the 
use  of  high  numbers  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  spent  on 
arithmetic  has  been  wasted.  These  remarks  are  particularly 
true  of  pupils  admitted  late  in  school  life.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  useful  purpose  is  fulfilled  in  introducing  the  Taylor  Frame  to 
boys  and  girls  admitted  at  14  years  and  having  little  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  A  better  plan,  and  that  which  is 
adopted  by  all  modern  teachers,  is  to  deal  with  the  simplest 
aspect  of  each  rule  in  a  simple  way  and  then  leave  it  alone  for  a 
time.  Later  on  the  work  is  recapitulated  and  extended  to  rather 
harder  applications  and  is  again  left  before  the  children  have  time 
to  weary  of  it.  The  child's  school  career  is  not  divided  into 
watertight  compartments.  Such  a  method  is  particularly  bene- 
ficial to  backward  pupils,  for  instead  of  finishing  school  with  the 
ability  to  work,  more  or  less  mechanically,  fairly  difficult  sums  in 
multiplication,  addition,  subtraction  and  division  and  nothing 
more,  they  will  have  some  useful  knowledge  concerning  simple 
fractions  and  very  easy  decimals,  they  will  know  what  is  meant 
by  average,  proportion,  bank  interest,  square  measure  and  so 
on,  all  of  which  processes  they  can  work  in  easy  numbers  and  will 
probably  have  occasion  to  use  in  later  life. 

Every  new  rule  should  be  presented  in  a  concrete  form  and 
by  practical  work  on  the  part  of  the  children  they  are  often  able 
to  discover  the  rule  for  themselves.  Thus,  in  dealing  with  frac- 
tions the  children  may  divide  strips  of  paper  into  halves,  quarters 
and  eighths  and  find  out  for  themselves  that  two  quarters  are 
equivalent  to  one  half,  two  eighths  are  equivalent  to  one  quarter. 
Later,  they  may  ascertain  that  one  half  and  one  third  are  together 
equal  to  five  sixths.  Finally,  they  will  discover  the  necessity  for 
finding  a  common  denominator  for  a  series  of  fractions  that  have 
to  be  added  or  subtracted.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  a  rule 
which  can  be  discovered  by  the  children  themselves.  Other 
instances  will  occur  to  the  teacher  at  every  new  step,  and  the 
wise  teacher  will  not  confine  the  method  to  the  earliest  stage  of 
teaching  each   rule.      It   will   characterise   much  of  his  advanced 
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teaching.  The  value  of  a  "carried  "  figure,  the  denomination  of 
the  "remainder"  in  a  division  sum,  the  rule  for  finding  the 
area  of  a  triangle,  the  relation  between  the  circumference  and 
diameter  of  a  circle  can  all  be  illustrated  by  practical  work. 
Children  who  have  been  so  trained  will  develop  habits  of  mental 
activity  and  self-reliance  when  faced  with  new  problems,  habits 
which  can  be  but  little  fostered  by  the  mere  dogmatic  teaching  of 
rules. 

Whenever  the  children  are  likely  to  attack  an  exercise  suc- 
cessfully they  are  the  worse  rather  than  the  better  for  all  pre- 
liminary explanations.  The  child  should  in  the  first  instance, 
endeavour  to  surmount  for  itself  the  difficulties  of  the  example 
and  the  teacher's  guidance  should  be  reserved  for  those  pupils 
whose  work  indicates  weakness.  Preliminary  explanations  at  the 
commencement  of  lessons  on  proportion,  percentage  and  average 
are  quite  out  of  place.  Such  terms  are  hard  to  define  and  until  the 
children  have  become  familiar  with  their  application  no  attempt 
should  be  made  at  a  formal  definition.  The  definition  can  obtain 
no  real  meaning  until  the  mind  has  been  saturated  with  many 
examples  of  the  thing  or  idea  defined.  Something  has  already 
been  said  about  allowing  each  child  to  work  exercises  at  its 
own  rate  of  progress ;  this  plan  can  more  easily  be  adopted  by 
teachers  of  the  blind  than  by  the  teacher  in  an  elementary  school 
with  his  forty  or  sixty  pupils,  and  whilst  obviating  "marking 
time"   it  encourages  self-reliance  and  effort. 

Some  time  after  the  simple  practical  experiments  have  been 
grasped  the  pupils  will  be  led  to  perform  similar  operations  mentally, 
that  is,  without  the  use  of  actual  objects.  It  is  essential  to  secure  a 
high  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  mental  work  before  calling  in 
the  aid  of  the  Taylor  Frame  and,  in  the  case  of  most  pupils,  very 
sparing  use  should  be  made  of  this  cumbersome  apparatus — 
particularly  in  the  lower  classes  and  in  the  case  of  backward 
pupils.  It  is  only  those  pupils  designed  for  a  course  in  higher 
education  who,  from  about  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  will 
derive  real  benefit  from  a  considerable  use  of  the  Taylor  Frame. 
Let  any  teacher  institute  discreet  enquiries  amongst  ex-pupils 
now  employed  in  a  workshop  or  as  Home  Workers,  as  basket- 
makers,  mat-makers,  etc.,  and  he  will  find  that  the  vast  majority 
have  never  even  seen  a  Taylor  Frame  since  leaving  school.  It 
is  in  this  respect  that  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  schools  for 
the  blind  differs  so  materially  from  the  teaching  in  ordinary 
schools.  Mental  work  and  still  more  mental  work  is  the  key  to 
successful  teaching.  The  Taylor  Frame  should  be  used  only  as 
a  last  resource  and  the  teacher  would  do  well  to  resist  any  ten- 
dency to  proceed  to  more  and  more  difficult  examples  involving 
the  use  of  ever-increasing  figures.  Constant  practice  in  mental 
work  leads  to  a  surprising  degree  of  efficiency  and  gradually  the 
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pupils  will  acquire  facility  in  working  mentally  sums  which  at  an 
earlier  stage  would  have  appeared  quite  impossible  without  the 
aid  of  the  frame.  Even  when  the  use  of  the  frame  is  permitted 
pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  scrutinise  each  sum  to  see  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  it  mentally.  A  closer  examination  often  re- 
veals a  way  of  doing  the  sum  without  the  use  of  the  frame. 
When  it  must  be  used,  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged,  where 
possible,  to  make  a  mental  approximation  to  the  correct  answer 
before  working  the  sum.  For  example,  before  proceeding  to  find 
the  cost  of  49  baskets  at  9/6  each,  the  pupil  should  realise  that 
such  cost  may  approach  but  cannot  exceed  ^25  os.  od.  For  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  of  course,  such  a  sum  is  a  comparatively 
simple  exercise  in  mental  work.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
revise  and  check  the  working  of  each  sum. 

Another  very  serious  defect  in  the  Taylor  Frame  is  that  it 
registers  only  figures  which  cannot  be  put  down  in  conjunction 
with  the  written  word.  When  the  wording  of  the  sum  is  at  all 
lengthy  it  is  advisable  for  the  pupil  to  write  out  the  question 
on  his  Braille  Frame  in  order  that  he  may  refer  to  it  at  will. 
Otherwise  he  has  difficulty  in  remembering  the  sum  and  cannot 
concentrate  on  the  working  of  it.  Instead  of  being  able  to  con- 
centrate on  the  first  step  his  mind  becomes  confused  in  trying  to 
hold  on  to  the  details  connected  with  the  second  and  third  steps. 
If  the  sum  is  down  in  writing  for  him  he  can  study  the  problem 
as  a  whole  at  leisure  and  can  refer  to  details  as  they  are  required. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  dictate  the  sum  three 
or  four  times,  and  where  the  pupils  are  working  in  two  or  three 
different  sections  it  results  in  a  considerable  saving  of  time  for 
the  pupils  and  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  written 
questions  can  be  collected  at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  graded  and 
reserved  for  future  use.  Many  suitable  examples  will  be  found 
in  the  arithmetic  books  published  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  though  many  teachers  will  prefer  to  formulate  their 
own  questions.  The  Braille  Frame,  too,  can  often  be  used  with 
good  effect  in  the  actual  working  of  a  sum.  When  this  is  done 
the  Taylor  Frame  is  used  in  the  same  way  that  sighted  pupils 
use  the  margin  or  a  scrap  of  paper.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
sum  well-written  out  should  not  be  read  with  as  little  difficulty 
as  is  experienced  in  reading  a  piece  of  well-written  English.  It 
is  an  excellent  exercise  in  clear  thinking  for  the  pupil  to  set  down 
in  writing  the  various  steps  by  which  he  proceeds  to  the  final 
solution  of  a  problem,  and  this  method  lends  itself  to  easy  cor- 
rection on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

It  has  already  been  definitely  stated  that  mental  arithmetic 
is  of  special  importance  in  blind  schools.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
however  that  mental  arithmetic  and  written  arithmetic  differ  in 
essence.     The  processes  which  are  applied  mentally  are  the  same 
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as  those  used  in  written  operations;  the  only  difference  is  that 
the  mental  method  is  applicable  when  the  steps  of  calculation  are 
few  and  short  and  that  writing  materials  have  to  be  used  when 
the  steps  are  many  and  the  figures  involved  are  large.  Without 
imposing  an  undue  strain  upon  the  pupil,  the  teacher  will  seek 
by  carefully  graded  and  continued  exercises  to  carry  the  work 
to  more  advanced  stages  without  resort  to  the  Taylor  Frame, 
and  because  of  the  extra  time  required  to  accomplish  this  he  will 
have  to  reject  much  written  work  in  which  the  figures  involved 
are  large.  It  is  a  good  practice  occasionally  to  require  the  pupil 
to  write  down  the  answers  to  sums  worked  mentally,  particularly 
when  the  teacher  is  working  with  the  class  as  a  whole.  By  doing 
this  he  is  able  to  gauge  accurately  the  success  of  his  work  and 
there  is  greater  encouragement  for  individual  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  Another  good  plan  is  to  require  one  of  the  pupils, 
after  the  answer  has  been  given,  to  work  the  sums  aloud.  This 
affords  excellent  practice  in  clear  statement  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  great  help  to  those  who  had  previously  failed  to  work 
the  sum. 

Arithmetic  is  a  subject  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
is  apt  to  become  wearisome  and  uninteresting,  particularly  to 
rather  backward  pupils  and  it  behoves  the  teacher  to  render  the 
lesson  as  bright  and  interesting  as  possible.  It  has  already  been 
suggested  that  the  elimination  of  repetition  work  over  a  period 
of  two  or  three  weeks  is  highly  desirable  and  that  interest  is 
better  sustained  when  the  lesson  is  related  to  work  which  pupils 
will  perform  on  leaving  school.  Again,  the  teacher  should  avail 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  bringing  the  Arithmetic  lessons 
into  direct  relation  with  circumstances  of  every-day  life,  and  where- 
ever  possible  these  lessons  should  be  correlated  with  other  sub- 
jects on  the  school  time-table.  The  pupils  thus  feel  that  they 
are  doing  something  useful  and  are  keen  to  make  progress  in 
the  work.  At  no  stage  should  mere  mechanical  sums  be  set. 
Do  not  tell  a  pupil  to  multiply  £^7  :4S-  6d.  by  17;  rather  ask 
how  much  money  is  taken  in  a  week  by  a  motor  cycle  agent  if 
he  sells  in  that  period  17  cycles  at  ^37  14s.  6d.  each.  If  you 
can  quote  actual  makes  and  prices  from  a  catalogue  that  is  better 
still.  One  class  of  blind  pupils  spent  many  happy  and  interest- 
ing hours  prior  to  last  Christmas  in  working  sums  the  data  for 
which  were  supplied  from  a  Carnages'  Christmas  Calatogue. 
Newspaper  advertisements  can  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and  two 
or  three  copies  of  the  Braille  N.I.B.  catalogue  come  in  useful. 
A  railway  time-table  affords  material  for  a  big  range  of  questions 
and  is  particularly  interesting  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  towns 
and  villages  in  which  the  children  live.  Ask  Tommy  how  far  his 
home  is  from  the  school  and  how  long  the  actual  railway  journey 
takes  and  what  the  fare  is.     Then  verify  his  answers  from  the 
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railway  guide,  quote  times  of  departure  and  arrival  for  two  trains 
and  ask  him  how  long  each  takes  and  which  is  quicker.  What  is 
paid  in  railway  fare  when  father  and  mother  come  to  see  him 
and  how  much  his  own  railway  journey  costs  in  a  year  and  how 
much  a  mile  railway  travelling  costs.  There  is  no  limit  to 
questions  which  can  be  formulated  to  suit  all  grades  of  the  work 
— all  particularly  interesting  to  the  pupil  and  adding  to  his  general 
knowledge.  All  teachers  are  aware  of  the  interest  which  is  ex- 
cited and  the  stimulation  afforded  by  competitive  work  and  it 
is   unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  in  this  paper. 

A  final  word  on  concrete  or  practical  work.  "  Theory  springs 
and  develops  out  of  practice ;  it  exists  simply  to  render  practice 
more  intelligent  and  rational,  more  organised  and  exact."  So, 
as  has  already  been  indicated,  a  start  is  made  with  practical 
work,  the  theoretical  problems  arise  out  of  the  demands  made 
by  practical  work  and  lead  back  to  practical  work  to  make  it 
more  effective.  By  actually  working  with  a  thing  the  pupil 
discovers  what  it  really  is,  and  how  much  he  can  and  cannot 
do  with  it.  Without  such  a  connection  with  practice  theory  is 
merely  something  in  the  air — intangible  and  elusive.  Practical 
work  is  essential  both  in  giving  some  skill  in  measuring  such 
things  as  space  and  weight  and  in  rendering  the  theory  of 
Arithmetic  intelligible.  But  the  most  important  point  of  all,  so 
far  as  blind  pupils  are  concerned,  is  that  it  is  only  by  practical 
work  in  measuring  bodies  of  different  kinds  and  with  respect  to 
different  attributes  that  the  pupil  can  be  brought  into  effective 
relation  to  his  material  world. 


NORTHERN    BRANCH. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  College 
and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Waver- 
tree  School  on  Saturday,  November  14th.  It  had  been  hoped  to 
secure  a  record  attendance  but  the  fog-bound  condition  of  the 
railways  prevented  a  large  number  from  making  the  journey.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  thirty  members  braved  the  elements  to 
attend  what  proved  to  be  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
meeting  :  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Vice-Chairman,  presided. 

After  the  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read,  con- 
firmed and  signed,  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive  dealing 
with  the  training  of  partially-sighted  children  were  brought  for- 
ward. They  proved  to  be  too  lengthy  and  varied  to  discuss,  and 
the  outcome  of  the  business  was  the  passing  of  a  resolution,  pro- 
posed by  Miss  Wright  and  seconded  by  Miss  Reynolds — "  That 
the  Executive  be  asked  to  publish  in  pamphlet  form  their  report 
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on  the  Education,  Training-  and  Employment  of  the  Partially- 
sighted,  and  that  it  be  distributed  to  branch  members."  The 
proposals  could  then  be  dealt  with  at  the  next  meeting. 

Miss  Powell  (Leeds)  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
differences  in  the  pay  for  the  Diploma  as  set  out  in  the  Burnham 
Scales.  The  speaker  considered  that  the  small  increment  allowed 
to  uncertificated  teachers  was  grossly  unfair.  After  some  dis- 
cussion it  was  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Executive. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Professor  Campagnac  (Professor  of 
Education  at  Liverpool  University)  gave  a  most  delightful  ad- 
dress on  The  Chief  Task  of  the  Teacher  and  his  Equipment  for  it. 
The  teacher,  he  said,  found  that  it  was  most  difficult  to  get  an 
opportunity  to  repair  the  ravages  made  on  his  stores  of  know- 
ledge by  the  term's  work.  Time  and  vitality  were  not  possessed 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  effect  the  necessary  restoration.  Even 
so-  he  suggested  that  one  should  strive  to  put  one's  leisure  to  a 
more  beneficial  use.  We  should  take  ourselves  to  the  waters 
of  refreshment  for  two  reasons  : — 

(i)  To  enlarge  one's  range  of  vision. 

(2)  To  restore  one's  losses. 

Again,  the  hum-drum  of  daily  life  had  a  tendency  to  produce 
in  one  an  irritability  which  was  often  reflected  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  child,  and  gave  rise  to  an  unpleasant  environment  in  the 
classroom.  To  avoid  this,  the  mind  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
for  tranquillity  and  recuperation.  Periodic  rest-cures  were  essen- 
tial to  teachers,  even  though  they  might  be  only  of  short  duration. 
Professor  Campagnac  said  that  he  was  reiterating  elementary 
and  somewhat  hackneyed  views,  yet  they  were  views  which  were 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  mental  activity.  This  activity  must 
receive  constant  attention  and  be  kept  tuned  up  in  order  to  accom- 
plish one's  work  satisfactorily.  As  the  term  wore  on  the  teacher 
became  jaded  and  worn  out,  but  in  the  intervals  it  was  one's  duty 
to  replenish  and  restore  one's  energy.  It  was  impossible  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  high  level  of  vitality.  One  must  feel  satisfied  if 
one  could  hold  the  class  interested  in  its  work,  if  only  for  an 
hour  a  day.  For,  another  important  aspect  having  a  real  bearing 
on  success  in  teaching  was  the  receptive  capability  of  the  child. 
This  would  change  just  as  the  art  of  the  teacher  would  vary  in 
skill  and  strength.  The  wisest  plan  therefore,  for  the  teacher, 
appeared  to  be  to  endeavour  to  maintain  a  consistent  level  of 
vitality  which  could  be  reached  comfortably  by  pupil  and  teacher 
alike.  The  chief  task  of  the  educator  was  to  quicken  life  in  the 
pupil.  Before  this  could  be  achieved,  one  must  see  to  it  that  one's 
own  supply  of  vitality  be  maintained  both  in  strength  and  quan- 
tity. Thus,  then,  the  teacher's  duty  was  to  seek  out  the  sources 
of  life  and  to  drink  as  deeply  of  their  waters  as  time  and  occasion 
allowed. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  this  informal  but  enlightening  address,  a 
sincere  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  speaker  for  his 
kindness. 

In  order  to  secure  larger  numbers  at  these  meetings  which 
are  poorly  attended  in  proportion  to  the  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, it  was  suggested  by  Miss  Wiley  that  members  in  whose 
locality  the  meeting  was  to  be  held  should  be  asked  to  offer  hospi- 
tality to  those  living  at  a  distance.     This  proposal  was  approved. 

Speaking  from  the  Chair,  the  Vice-Chairman  enlarged  upon 
the  need  of  a  closer  relationship  between  the  branch  management 
and  the   Executive. 

Mr.  Shaw's  cordial  invitation  to  hold  the  March  Meeting  at 
Bradford  was  accepted,  and  the  date  left  open  for  the  Secretary 
to  determine. 

The  members  then  adjourned  for  tea,  which  was  kindly  pro- 
vided by  the  Management  of  the  School  and  very  much 
appreciated. 


EDUCATION    AND    HAPPINESS. 

By  C.  V.  H.  Jones,  M.A. 

That  Shakespeare's  schoolboy  crept  "like  snail  unwillingly  to 
school,"  is  a  matter  of  no  surprise  to  those  who  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  treatment  that  probably  awaited  him  there,  for 
in  olden  times  very  little  sympathy  seemed  to  exist  between  the 
child  and  his  book  or  the  child  and  his  teacher. 

There  is  nothing  so  sad  in  human  life  as  the  spectacle  of  an 
unhappy  child  ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  condemned  more  than  that 
any  phase  of  our  national  education  should  ever  be  the  cause  of 
anxiety,  uneasiness  and  distress  among  our  children. 

Thomas  Moult,  the  poet-novelist,  in  a  lecture  on  Drama  and 
Education,  delivered  a  year  or  two  ago  before  the  Education 
Guild,  stated  that  "  The  happiness  of  the  child  was  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  education,  now  and  hereafter,  not  a  part  of  its  purpose, 
but  the  whole  of  it."  This  is  but  an  extension  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  view  as  stated  in  his  Intellectual  Education,  that 
"  Happiness  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  aim." 

Philosophers  and  Educationalists  from  the  earliest  ages  have, 
in  some  form  or  other,  advocated  Happiness  as  an  ideal  of  Life. 

Aristotle  says  "  A  man  is  not  good  at  all  unless  he  takes 
pleasure  in  noble  deeds.  No  one  would  call  a  man  just  who  did 
not  take  pleasure  in  generosity  ..."  In  other  words,  the  moral 
life  is  one  of  true  happiness. 

Jeremy  Bentham's  theory  of  the  end  of  conduct  was  "  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number."  This  theory  was 
later  developed  by  J.  Stuart  Mill  under  the  name  of  Utilitarianism, 
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which  denoted  that  the  usefulness  or  utility  of  actions  in  securing 
happiness,  determines  their  moral  character.  The  principle  im- 
plies that  pleasures  may  be  compared  and  estimated  one  against 
another.  The  extent  to  which  this  comparison  may  take  place 
and  the  standard  to  be  employed  has  been  a  formidable  problem 
which  has  been  attacked  continually  from  Kant  onwards.  What- 
ever the  shortcomings  of  the  theory  may  be  we  can,  I  think, 
claim  that  a  conception  of  the  ideal  can  do  something  to  quicken 
the  moral  life.  Professor  Green  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Ethics 
says  that  "It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  anyone,  for  being  a 
theoretic  Utilitarian  has  been  a  better  man."  It  is  difficult  to 
accept  this  when  one  studies  the  lives  of  the  great  Utilitarians — 
Bentham  the  founder,  James  Mill  the  propagandist,  John  Mill  the 
apostle.  These  men  might  have  lived  for  the  public  good,  as  they 
did,  without  their  philosophy;  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Yet  one  is 
constrained  to  think,  if  there  be  truth  in  biography,  that  as  the 
idea  of  human  Happiness  rose  before  their  eyes  in  ever-growing 
detail,  it  kindled  a  zeal  for  public  good  which  would  not  other- 
wise, in  measure  so  abounding,  have  entered  into  their  lives. 

In  Count  Tolstoi's  The  Long  Exile,  where  the  most  simple 
form  of  psychology  is  described,  the  main  principle  laid  down  for 
the  teacher's  guidance  is  "That  all  true  study  must  be  made  as 
pleasant   as   possible." 

Having  convinced  ourselves  that  Happiness  is  an  essential 
factor  in  education,  we  now  ask  the  question — do  we  achieve  such 
Happiness  in  our  system  of  education?  My  own  observation  and 
experience  make  me  inclined  to  think  that  we  do  not  do  so  to  any 
full  extent  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  any  extent  that  true  happiness  in 
education  may  result.. 

When  an  ideal  in  education  is  not  fulfilled,  criticism  is  gener- 
ally directed  towards  the  teacher,  who  is  often  regarded  as  the 
Aunt  Sally  of  education  at  whom  all  abuse  may  be  hurled.  The 
failure  to  achieve  this  particular  ideal  cannot  be  attributed  wholly 
to  the  teacher.     Other  factors  to  be  considered  are  : — 

(a)  Our  system  of  education  as  a  whole. 

(b)  The  home  environment  and  conditions  of  the  child's  life, 
(a)  With   regard  to  the  first  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  very 

far  into  the  present  controversy  in  education  because  it  appears 
to  be  closely  bound  up  in  politics.  This  statement  has  been  stoutly 
denied  by  the  politicians,  but  nevertheless  our  national  system 
of  education  has  been  subjected  to  sudden  and  severe  changes  of 
policy  during  the  last  few  years,  such  changes  being  decided  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  particular  party  in  power.  Education 
should  be  entirely  separated  and  free  from  subjection  to  any 
system  of  party  politics.  Under  the  term  of  Economy  a  strong 
attempt  is  being  made  at  present  to  reduce  the  debit  balance  of 
the  exchequer   at   the   cost   of   the   child.      The   latest   action   of 
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Government  by  Circular  is  leading  to  such  bewilderment  in  the 
educational  world  that  stagnation  must  be  its  inevitable  result. 
Progress  in  education  is  quickly  losing  the  impetus  imparted  to  it 
a  few  years  ago.  New  schools  are  practically  out  of  the  question. 
If  the  financial  stranglehold  as  outlined  in  the  latest  Circular  is 
carried  into  effect  it  will  not  be  long  ere  our  present 
schools  will  begin  to  crumble  for  want  of  repair.  The  hygienic 
conditions  of  twenty  years  ago  still  satisfy  requirements  in  spite 
of  scientific  and  medical  progress.  Large  classes  and  depleted 
staffs  are  still  in  vogue.  The  policy  appears  to  be  the  relief  of  the 
financial  embarrassment  of  the  State  regardless  of  its  future  de- 
teriorating effect  on  education,  and  forgetting  altogether  that  the 
child  of  to-day  will  be  the  citizen  of  to-morrow.  We  have  warped 
the  word  economy  in  our  English  language  into  a  meaning  it  has 
no  business  whatever  to  bear,  for  it  constantly  signifies  merely 
sparing  or  saving — "a  wholly  barbarous  use  of  the  word,"  as 
Ruskin  says.  Economy  no  more  means  saving  than  it  means 
spending.  It  means  spending  or  saving,  whether  of  money  or  time 
or  anything  else,  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  It  is  certainly 
not  economy  to  withhold  necessary  school  equipment  or  to  restrict 
expenditure  upon  services  which  would  develop  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous democracy. 

When  such  a  retrograde  policy  has  been  swept  away,  and 
when  the  teacher  is  afforded  freedom  to  strive  towards  the  realisa- 
tion of  those  ideals  which  were  revealed  to  him  during  his  train- 
ing, then,  and  only  then,  can  the  suggestion  mentioned  by 
Professor  Adams  in  Herbartian  Psychology  be  fulfilled — viz.,  that 
the  inscription  on  Froebel's  tomb  be  altered  from  "  Let  us  live 
for  our  Children"  to  "Let  us  live  with  our  Children." 

(b)  Conditions  of  Home-life. — This  aspect  of  the  child's  life 
opens  up  such  a  large  field  for  discussion  that  it  is  impossible  here 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however, 
that  the  home  environment  and  circumstances  constitute  powerful 
factors  towards  making  or  marring  the  Happiness  of  school  life. 
The  present  economic  conditions,  resulting  in  industrial  distress, 
are  the  cause  of  many  children  being  underfed ;  a  hungry  child 
cannot  be  happy.  Another  far-reaching  result  of  such  a  condition 
is  that  the  mind  of  the  child,  no  less  than  his  body,  remains 
stunted  in  such  an  unhappy  environment.  "  Mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano." 

"  So  long  as  you  can  contribute  to  the  pleasure,  happiness,  or 
comfort  of  any  human  being  you  are  of  importance  in  the  world — 
and  no  longer."  We  now  come  to  the  much-abused  teacher  and 
probe  the  question  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  (or  she)  can  con- 
tribute to  Happiness  in  education.  It  has  been  said  that  the  person 
least  fitted  to  be  a  teacher  is  the  one  who  finds  no  happiness  for  him- 
self (or  herself)  in  the  happiness  of  the  child.     Many  and  varied  are 
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the  suggestions  to  be  found  for  teachers  to  cultivate  happiness  in 
education. 

Culverwell  in  his  preface  to  The  Montessori  Principles  and 
Practice  quotes  the  three  conditions  of  a  happy  life  as  being — 
11  Something  to  do;  someone  to  love;  something  to  hope  for  "  and 
further  comments,  "  Nor  will  the  teacher  go  far  wrong  who 
takes  this  as  the  motto  of  his  method,  remembering  always  that 
by  the  first  clause  is  meant  something  worth  doing,  something 
that  we  can  do,  but  yet  requiring  effort  enough  to  carry  with  it 
some  feeling  of  achievement  (and  therefore  happiness)  in  the 
completed  task." 

Two  valuable  assets  which  add  to  happiness  in  education 
appear  to  be   somewhat  neglected  in   modern  education,    viz.  : — 

(a)  The  value  of  the  Play-way. 
•     (b)  The  Doctrine  of  Interest. 

Bagley  in  The  Educative  Process  expresses  the  theory  of 
Play  as  : — 

(i)   Expression  of  superabundant  nervous  energy. 

(ii)  Recapitulation  of  energies  of  the  adult  life  of  previous 
ages,  or  preparation  for  adult  life  by  means  of  war 
games,  hunting,  etc. 

Much  of  the  drudgery  of  education  can  be  made  a  pleasant 
process,  acceptable  to  the  child,  if  these  energies  are  directed  to 
educational  channels.  Montessori  with  her  principle  of  freedom 
makes  use  of  the  child's  own  energies.  The  natural  desire  of 
children  to  play  can  be  made  the  most  use  of  in  the  lowest  grades, 
but  there  is  one  element  of  the  play  instinct  which  schools  are 
now  utilising  in  the  higher  grades  and  that  is,  the  instinct  for 
dramatization.  Imitation  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  a  child's  in- 
stincts. All  children  love  to  pretend  that  they  are  somebody  or 
something  other  than  themselves.  Put  this  to  practical  use  and 
let  the  children  live  in  their  work  and  the  result  will  be  that  their 
education  will  be  achieved  with  happiness  because  it  is  a  delight 
to  them.  This  idea  can  be  used  as  a  pleasant  aid  in  the  teaching 
of  History,  English,  Arithmetic,  etc.  What  an  agreeable  change 
compared  with  the  days  of  the  hum-drum  droning  method  of 
learning  by  rote,  and  of  unmeaning  rhymes,  when  education 
must  have  been  torture  and  unhappiness  to  the  child. 

The  old  custom  of  impressing  on  children,  by  the  fear  of 
punishment,  that  they  were  not  to  do  this  and  not  to  do  that,  so 
that  in  their  lives  the  element  of  repression  was  prominent,  is 
being  gradually  replaced  by  the  happier  one  of  providing  such 
good  and  interesting  occupations  that  the  temptations  to  wrong 
or  undesirable  action  are  reduced  as  far  as  possible.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a  change 
from  law  to  grace,  from  the  method  of  the  Old  Testament  to  that 
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of  the  New.  In  the  old  dispensation  it  was  sought  to  secure 
right  action  by  a  code  of  prohibitions.  Of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, one  only — the  commandment  to  honour  parents — is  de- 
finitely positive ;  eight  of  the  remaining  nine  are  certainly  pro- 
hibitions. In  the  New  Testament,  the  advance  from  the  negative 
to  the  positive  is  complete.  Rightly  to  love  God  and  one's 
neighbour,  this  is  the  whole  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Not 
the  life  of  enforced  prohibitions,  but  the  life  of  spontaneous 
righteousness,  that  is  what  we  must  strive  to  attain.  And  this 
alteration  in  the  point  of  view  is  typical  of  all  progressive  thought. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  not  by  this  kindly 
method  that  nature  first  raised  man  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Not 
pleasure  but  adversity  was  the  greatest  teacher  of  mankind.  It 
was  not  in  those  happy  lands  where  nature  provides  with 
luxuriant  profusion  all  the  necessaries  of  existence,  that  man 
rose  from  savagery  to  the  highest  civilisation.  The  history  of 
progress  is  a  history  of  striving,  and  often  of  conscious  toil  in 
the  present  for  the  sake  of  bare  existence  in  the  future.  It  is 
indeed  very  remarkable  that  those  educationists  who,  like  Spencer 
and  Montessori,  insist  most  strongly  that  the  education  of  the 
individual  should  follow  the  evolutionary  education  of  the  race, 
are  the  very  ones  who  also  maintain  most  strongly  that  education 
should  be  intrinsically  pleasurable ;  that  the  motive  for  work 
should  always  be  the  direct  one  of  interest  in  the  work  itself,  not 
the  indirect  one  of  avoiding  future  pain  or  providing  future 
gratification. 

A  most  interesting  chapter  on  the  utility  of  play  as  an  aid  to 
education  is  to  be  found  in  Schools  of  To-morrow,  by  John 
Dewey. 

In  schools  of  to-day  there  remains  far  too  much  of  the  system 
termed  by  Professor  Findlay  (The  School)  "  Chalk  and  Talk," 
where  the  teacher  learns  the  subject  and  then  hurls  it  at  an  in- 
different and  inattentive  class  in  a  series  of  unexplained  facts.  If 
the  teacher  acted  as  the  Guide  rather  than  the  Traveller,  much 
more  successful  educational  results  would  be  achieved,  and  more- 
over with  pleasure. 

Such  results  can  be  brought  to  pass  by  utilising  the  Doctrine 
of  Interest  as  expounded  by  Professor  Adams  in  Herbartian 
Psychology.  When  we  say  that  something  interests  the  child  we 
mean  that  it  bears  such  a  relation  to  him  or  her  as  makes  it 
attractive,  and  fixes  his  or  her  interest  upon  it.  Hence  arises 
the  great  importance  of  awakening  interest  in  all  school  work, 
and  making  the  process  of  acquisition  as  pleasurable  as  possible, 
because,  without  this,  much  of  what  is  taught  is  likely  to  be  im- 
perfectly grasped  and  almost  valueless — in  other  words,  make  the 
children  active  doers  in  the  work  undertaken. 
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Dumville  in  his  book  Child  Mind  sums  this  up  as  follows  : 
"It  is  found  that  the  children  take  more  pleasure  in  their  school 
work  under  active  conditions.  It  is  coming  to  be  more  and 
more  recognised  that,  in  most  cases,  pleasure  is  a  sign  of  healthy 
and  profitable  activity.  Many  educationists,  indeed,  would  con- 
demn any  system  of  education  under  which  the  children  are  not 
thoroughly  happy.     Success  in  understanding  is  itself  pleasure." 

Professor  Pillans,  whom  Spencer  describes  as  a  distinguished 
teacher,  says  "  Where  young  people  are  taught  as  they  ought  to 
be,  they  are  quite  happy  in  school  as  at  play,  seldom  less  de- 
lighted, nay  often  more,  with  the  well-directed  exercise  of  their 
mental  energies,  than  with  that  of  their  muscular  powers." 

Of  modern  experiments  in  educational  reform,  I  think  that  the 
Dalton  Plan  has  much  in  it  to  foster  Happiness  in  education.  The 
intelligent  pupil  plans  his  own  progress  in  a  subject,  unhampered 
by  having  to  wait  for  the  dull  or  less  intelligent  members  of  the 
class.  These  latter  members  are  allowed  their  own  time  in  which 
to  surmount  their  difficulties.  Thus  the  bright  pupil  is  made 
happy  through  being  allowed  to  create  new  interests,  whereas  the 
dull  boy  is  at  least  spared  the  hardship,  stimulus  and  pain  of 
attempting  to  keep  up  with  his  more  fortunate  companions — 
Happiness  is  thereby  created  for  both  of  them. 

"  It  belongs  to  the  devil  to  be  sad." 


CIRCULAR    1297. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  Saturday,  6th  June,  1925, 
members  of  the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hearing  an  address  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Gorell,  C.B.E.,  M.C.,  a  report  of  which  appeared  in 
our  September  issue. 

In  opening  the  discussion  following  the  address,  Miss  Garaway 
referred  to  the  obnoxious  clause  in  Circular  1297  which  sanc- 
tions the  increase  of  numbers  in  classes  for  blind  children  from 
15  to  20,  and  asked  Lord  Gorell's  help  in  combating  this  retro- 
grade provision. 

His.  Lordship,  in  replying,  promised  to  do  what  he  could  and 
accordingly  on  the  5th  August,  1925,  he  asked  a  Question  in  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  this  matter,  the  Report  of  which  runs  as 
follows  : — 

"  Lord  Gorell  rose  to  call  attention  to  the  Board  of  Education 
Circular  1297  relating  to  special  schools,  and  to  ask  His 
Majesty's  Government  if  they  will  not  now  modify  the  require- 
ments therein  set  out  as  to  the  size  of  classes  of  blind  children. 
The  noble  Lord  said  ..." 
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11  The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  can  be  stated  most  clearly  by 
referring,  first  of  all,  to  the  Regulations  which  were  in  force  up 
to  29th  January,  1923.  By  Section  21  (c)  of  the  former  Regula- 
tions it  was  laid  down  that  the  teaching  staff  should  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  regarded  as  sufficient  unless  there  were  at  least  one  full- 
time  teacher  for  every  15  children  in  average  attendance  at  a 
school  for  the  blind. 

That  provision  in  the  Regulations  has  been  altered  by  what 
is  known  as  Circular  1297,  the  object  of  which,  as  specifically 
stated  in  the  Circular,  was  to  reduce  the  cost  of  these  special 
schools.  The  Circular  contains  words  recognising  that  in  these 
cases  much  more  individual  treatment  and  highly-specialised 
teaching  are  necessary  than  in  ordinary  schools — a  proposition 
so  obvious  that  it  need  hardly  have  been  stated — and  then  goes 
on,  in  Sub-section  (4)  of  Section  2,  to  call  upon  the  local  authori- 
ties to  take  every  opportunity  of  reducing  the  number  of  teachers 
employed,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  not  appointing  another 
teacher  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  with  the  object  of  fulfilling  the 
third  clause  of  this  Circular,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Board 
will  be  satisfied  if  the  staffing  of  special  schools  conforms  to  the 
standard  of  one  full-time  teacher  for  every  20  children  in  average 
attendance  at  a  school  for  the  blind.  That  is  to  say,  they  sub- 
stitute in  a  sentence  the  figure  20  as  the  normal  size  of  a  class 
for  blind  children  for  the  former  number  of  15. 

The  point  of  my  Question  is  to  press  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  restore  the  smaller  figure.  I  would  mention  that  this  is 
a  case  in  which  every  teacher  of  the  blind,  without  any  exception 
whatever,  is  convinced  that  if  this  latter  figure  of  20  in  a  class 
is  maintained  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  do  their  duty  by 
the  children  in  their  charge.  Upon  that  point  they  are  absolutely 
unanimous,  without  any  exception.  Moreover,  they  have  at 
various  times  since  the  issue  of  that  Circular  made  representations 
in  that  sense  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  College  and  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  British  Medical  Association, 
and  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  have  one  and  all  made  re- 
presentations to  that  effect  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  they 
have  not  met  with  any  success.  I  therefore  feel  it  my  duty,  as 
I  happen  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Teaching  Profession,  in  which 
the  teachers  of  the  blind  take  their  part  with  all  the  other  classes 
of  teachers,   to   bring   the   matter   to   your   Lordships'    attention. 

It  is  further  my  information  that  wherever  this  Regulation 
has  been  enforced  it  has  had  a  very  detrimental  effect  upon  the 
training  of  blind  children.  I  am  informed  that  in  a  number  of 
cases  where  this  has  been  so  the  head  teachers  have  written  to 
the  Board  of  Education  testifying  to  that  fact.  .  .  It  must  be 
perfectly  obvious  that  if  the  result  of  this  provision,  originating 
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solely  from  economy,  is  to  send  out  children  inefficiently  trained, 
as  the  price  of  a  very  little  direct  economy,  the  nation  is  going 
to  bear  a  much  larger  indirect  cost,  because  the  children  will 
not  be  so  self-supporting  as  before." 

"...  I  am  taking  the  point  that  this  is  a  small  direct 
economy  leading  to  a  much  larger  indirect  expenditure,  and  that 
from  the  point  of  view,  not  merely  of  the  most  humane  and 
generous  treatment  of  the  children  who  have  lost  their  sight  or 
never  had  it,  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  this 
provision  in  Circular  1297  ought  to  be  modified  or  rescinded 
altogether. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  every  single 
person  who  is  engaged  in  teaching  blind  children  that  it  should 
be  done  if  they  are  to  carry  out  their  work  satisfactorily.  That 
is  a  testimony  which  it  seems  to  me  deserves  very  serious  atten- 
tion, because  if  the  Regulation  of  20  in  a  class  for  the  blind  is 
preserved  it  means  that  you  are  asking  a  large  number  of  people 
to  do  work  under  conditions  under  which  they  are  satisfied  they 
cannot  do  their  work  properly.  This  request  is  not  put  forward 
in  the  interest  of  the  teachers.  I  have  been  among  them  and 
talked  with  them  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  conduct  classes  of  20,  even  if  it  meant  harder  work 
for  themselves,  if  they  felt  that  they  could  really  give  the  chil- 
dren the  education  which  they  require.  It  is  put  forward 
distinctly  in  the  interests  of  these  blind  children.   ..." 

In  the  absence  of  any  direct  representative  of  the  Ministry, 
Lord  Somers  replied  to  the  Question.  He  pointed  out  (a)  that  in 
very  few  cases  were  20  blind  children  taught  by  one  teacher, 
that  this  figure  was  given  in  the  Circular  as  a  maximum  which 
was  laid  down  as  a  guide;  (b)  that  the  Question  referred  to  blind 
children  only,  whereas  special  schools  had  to  provide  for  all 
types  of  defective  children,  and  that  for  every  child  at  present  in 
these  schools  four  were  still  outside  awaiting  admittance,  and 
(c)  that  it  was  a  question  whether  it  was  better  to  concentrate  on 
one  class  of  deficient  child  so  as  to  bring  its  education  up  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch  or  to  be  satisfied  with  what  was  possibly 
not  the  best  education  and  to  bring  the  particular  form  of  educa- 
tion to  a  wider  field.  He  gave  it  as  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  that  at  present  they  must  be  satisfied  with  an  inferior 
standard  in  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  to  a  larger 
number  of  deficient  children. 

Viscount  Haldane  then  took  part  in  the  debate,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  remarks  Lord  Gorell  said  ".  .  .  I  would  point  out 
with  regard  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  many  cases  of  20 
children  in  a  class  at  present,  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Circular  is  to  bring  that  about  in  the  future,   and  my  Question 
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was  directed  to  stopping  that  process.  The  Circular  contem- 
plates not  filling  up  vacancies.  It  says  expressly  that  the  Board 
do  not  expect  that  that  will  immediately  come  about,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  there  are  not  the  full  number  of  20  everywhere." 
While  it  is  clear  that  at  present  the  Government  have  nothing 
to  offer  but  a  "  sympathetic  hearing,"  the  Question  has  served 
to  bring  the  point  at  issue  once  more  into  prominence,  and  the 
College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  owe  to  Lord 
Gorell  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  interest  which  he  has  taken, 
and  the  vigour  with  which  he  has  advocated  a  more  liberal  and 
far-sighted  policy. 


RESIGNATION    OF    MR.    JONES. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf  in  London,  is  retiring  at  Easter  next  after  twenty-five  years' 
service  in  this  capacity. 

Of  Mr.  Jones'  professional  activities  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  speak.  The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  seen  steady  progress 
in  the  development  of  the  education  of  the  blind  and  partially- 
blind  and  in  this  advance  London  has  taken  a  leading  place  with 
other  enlightened  cities.  Her  Superintendent's  influence  has  been 
no  mean  factor  in  this  liberal  movement  as  the  fine  system  of 
Myope  Schools  opened  during  his  regime  clearly  shows.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  so  active  and  energetic  a  worker  would 
enjoy,  or  even  tolerate,  the  stagnation  of  complete  retirement, 
and  we  may  therefore  hope  that  the  blind  will  profit  by  his  judg- 
ment and  experience  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Jones  was  a  member  of  the  first  Committee  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  played 
his  part  in  its  inception.  At  the  moment  he  is  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Southern  Branch  of  the  College  and  Association  and  will 
proceed  to  the  Chair  in  April  next.  His  colleagues  in  this  work 
unite  in  wishing  him  every  happiness  in  his  retirement.  So 
greatly  is  he  esteemed  by  the  teachers  in  London,  who  naturally 
know  him  best,  that  they  are  planning,  we  understand,  a  more 
tangible  and  personal  expression  of  their  goodwill. 


THE    USES    OF    WIRELESS. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  value  of  wireless  to  scholars, 
but  its  helpfulness  to  teachers  has  been  to  some  extent  hitherto 
overlooked.  To  every  teacher  who  wishes  to  improve  in  practice 
and   particularly   to  candidates   for  our   examinations,   we  would 
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suggest  that  many  of  the  lectures  transmitted  to  schools  deserve 
a  close  study  from  the  teacher's  standpoint. 

Conspicuous  among  these  are  the  lectures  on  Music  now  being 
delivered  by  Sir  H.  Walford  Davies,  Mus.Doc. ,  every  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Forty-five  minutes  with  the  ear  'phones  would  pro- 
bably yield  more  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  student-teacher  than 
double  that  period  of  instruction  on  the  art  of  teaching  or  the 
theory  of  education. 

Who  would  not  wish  to  bring  to  his  work  the  buoyancy  and 
charm  with  which  this  Master  captivates  week  by  week  his  absent 
listeners,  the  clarity  with  which  he  brings  home  in  a  few  moments 
the  day's  lesson,  the  encouraging  sympathy  which  welcomes  every 
genuine  effort,  the  imagination  which,  playing  around  each  crudity 
and  error,  transforms  it  into  a  suggestion  of  possible  perfection? 

Sir  Walford  Davies  has  in  full  measure  that  gift  of  persuasion 
upon  which  another  magician,  Sir  Arthur  Quiller  Couch,  lays 
such  stress — "Who,  at  any  rate,  does  not  seek  after  Persuasion? 
It  is  the  aim  of  all  the  arts  and  I  suppose,  of  all  exposition  of 
the  sciences  ;  nay,  of  all  useful  exchange  of  converse  in  our  daily 
life.  It  is  what  Velasquez  attempts  in  a  picture,  Euclid  in  a 
proposition,  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  Treasury  box,  the  journalist 
in  a  leading  article,  our  Vicar  in  his  sermon.  Persuasion,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  once  said,  is  the  only  true  intellectual  process." 


TEACHERS'    SUPERANNUATION. 

Will  all  Teachers  of  the  Blind  who  were  engaged  in  teaching, 
in  or  prior  to  1894,  and  so  engaged  in  191 8,  please  send  their 
names  to  Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway,  Linden  Lodge,  26  Bolingbroke 
Grove,    London,    S.W.  11,    unless  they  have  previously  done  so? 


Contributors  to  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  may  be  gratified  by 
the  following  remark  occurring  in  a  letter  from  a  new  subscriber  : 

"  I  originally  wanted  this  Magazine  believing  it  would  give 
me  practical  help  in  my  work,  from  the  copy  I  have  had  I  believe 
it  will  also  help  me  to  think  clearly  on  many  problems.  It  makes 
one  think  and  realise  the  unity  of  the  world  as  a  whole." 

No  greater  "practical  help"  can  be  given  to  any  work  than 
to  set  it  against  a  background  of  wide  perspective  and  rich  in- 
terest. The  paradox  that  only  when  we  see  our  work  as  a  part 
do  we  see  it  whole  holds  true  of  even  the  most  specialised  calling. 

Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Printers,   Mornington  St.,  Manchester,  S.E. 
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OBITUARY. 

We  greatly  regret  to  record  the  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  4th  January,  after  a  short  illness,  of  Mrs.  Trussler, 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottag-e.  Mrs.  Trussler 
had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  School  for  a  couple  of  years  and 
was  doing  excellent  work  with  a  large  class  of  infants.  She 
was  a  sincere  and  devoted  teacher  and  her  loss  is  deeply 
mourned  by  colleagues  and  by  pupils. 
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DECENTRALISATION    OF    COLLECTIONS. 

It  is  nearly  a  dozen  years  since  the  money-raising  activities 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  first  roused  feelings  of  dis- 
satisfaction among  workers  for  the  blind  up  and  down  the  country. 
That  feeling  became  so  persistent  and  widespread  that  a  large 
representative  gathering  met  at  Clothworkers'  Hall  in  April, 
1920,  to  discuss  the  situation.  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  was  the 
spokesman  for  the  N.I.B.  on  that  occasion  and  adopted  such  an 
intransigent  attitude  that  nothing  came  directly  of  the  meeting. 
Indirectly,  however,  it  led  to  the  setting  up  of  an  independent 
Committee  which,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  Evans, 
thoroughly  explored  the  ground.  After  several  plans  had  been 
worked  out  and  put  aside  a  scheme  of  decentralisation  was  elabor- 
ated which  received  the  approval  of  most  of  the  collecting  agencies 
in  the  country.  The  N.I.B.  were  at  first  sympathetic,  but  after 
coquetting  with  the  proposals  for  several  months  their  represen- 
tatives refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  These  therefore 
shared  the  fate  of  their  predecessors  and  were  put  aside. 
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The  scheme  that  has  now  been  issued  under  Circular  682  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health  (which  we  print  below)  is  more  modest 
than  Dr.  Evans'  plan  but  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it  has 
already  received  the  assent  of  the  N.I.B.  It  is  an  agreed  scheme 
which  may  be  brought  immediately  into  force.  The  Governing 
Body  of  the  N.I.B.  is  to  be  increased  by  seventeen  representative 
members  and  the  enlarged  Council  is  to  overhaul  its  own  con- 
stitution with  a  view  to  increasing  still  further  the  number  of 
representative  members.  The  Ministry  expresses  the  hope  that 
this  broadening  of  the  basis  of  election  will  secure  the  wider  con- 
fidence of  the  country  and  foster  a  better  appreciation  of  both 
national  and  local  services.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  some 
enquiry  will  be  made  into  what  constitutes  national  service.  Some 
of  the  duties  assumed  by  the  N.I.B.  might  be  considered  as  local. 
Do  the  hard-headed  people  of  Lancashire,  for  instance,  think  that 
a  Home  in  Southport  for  the  blind  babies  of  the  North  is  a  fitting 
and   appropriate   subject  for   London   management? 

These  are  matters  of  great  interest  and  give  scope  for  un- 
stinted discussion,  but  they  are  really  of  minor  importance  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  when  compared  with  the  far  reaching  pro- 
position laid  down  in  Clauses  7  and  8.  This  is  the  kernel  of  the 
Scheme  and  shews  a  great  advance  on  anything  the  Institute  has 
yet  been  persuaded  to  concede.  Wherever  possible  the  voluntary 
agency  of  an  area  is  to  take  over  the  money-raising  machinery 
of  the  N.I.B.  and  pay  to  the  Institute  in  respect  of  "national" 
services  such  proportion  as  shall  be  fixed  by  an  arbitrator  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Health. 

This  should  be  welcomed  by  all  local  Agencies  who  have  felt 
the  competition  of  the  N.I.B.  in  their  area.  Local  money  will  go 
to  local  needs  and  only  an  equitable  amount  to  Great  Portland 
Street.  It  should  also  do  much  to  put  an  end  to  the  discontent 
and  overlapping  that  now  go  on.  Each  locality  has  the  remedy 
in  its  own  hands.  Clause  7  is  the  charter  of  its  enfranchisement. 
It  should  be  deeply  grateful  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  this 
fine  constructive  proposal  and  to  the  N.I.B.  for  having  agreed 
to  it. 

Provisions  of  Circular  682. 

At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  held  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  January,  1926,  it  was 
agreed  as  follows  : — 

(1)  That  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  in  the  matter  of  collections 
between  Voluntary  Agencies  that  conduct  services  locally  and 
those  conducting  national  services. 
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(2)  That  in  view  of  the  impracticability  at  the  present  time  of 
effect  being  given  to  the  Decentralisation  Scheme  recommended 
by  the  Independent  Committee  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Evans,  the  existing  collecting  machinery  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  should  be  utilised  in  the  interests  of  all  Agencies 
for  the  Blind. 

(3)  That  in  order  to  secure  the  wider  confidence  of  the 
Country  and  to  foster  a  better  appreciation  of  both  national  and 
local  services,  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  should  be 
constituted  on  a  more  representative  basis. 

(4)  That  as  a  first  step  in  this  direction  the  19  existing  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  should  at  the  first  opportunity 
appoint  17  additional  members,  representative  of  local  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  the  Blind  and  of  Local  Authorities  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  thus  bringing  the 
Council  up  to  the  full  strength  of  36  members  as  provided  for  in 
the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Institute. 

(5)  That  in  appointing  these  additional  17  members,  the 
Council  should  accept  the  nominations  made  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  The  proposed  nomina- 
tions should  be  sent  in  advance  to  the  Council,  and  shall  not 
include  salaried  officials  of  Voluntary  Associations  for  the  Blind. 

(6)  That  the  additional  members  appointed  to  the  Council 
should  share  with  the  existing  members  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  and  business  of  the  Institute. 

(7)  That  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  expanded  in  the  manner 
referred  to  above,  should  at  once  proceed  to  open  negotiations 
with  Local  Voluntary  Agencies  for  the  Blind  with  a  view  to  the 
framing  of  collecting  agreements.  Wherever  possible  the  Local 
Voluntary  Agency  should  be  encouraged  to  take  over  and  assume 
full  responsibility  for  the  whole  of  the  collecting  machinery  in  the 
area,  and  to  remit  to  the  National  Institute  an  agreed  percentage 
of  the  net  local  collections  for  its  national  services.  Where  it  is 
not  practicable  for  the  Local  Agency  to  take  over  all  collecting 
machinery  the  Institute  should  endeavour  to  make  agreements 
whereby  in  co-operation  with  the  Local  Agency  they  will  them- 
selves undertake  responsibility  for  the  collection  of  monies  and 
allocate  the  net  proceeds  in  such  proportions  as  may  be  jointly 
agreed  upon  for  local  and  national  services  respectively. 

(8)  That  a  Board  of  Arbitration  should  be  established  by  the 
Minister  of  Health,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  to  settle  any  disputes  that 
may  arise  in  the  matter  of  collections  as  between  agencies  con- 
ducting local  and  national  services  and  that  all  agencies  making 
agreements  for  collecting  purposes  should  accept  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrators  as  final. 
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(9)  That  as  an  essential  part  of  these  arrangements  the 
newly-constituted  Council  of  the  National  Institute  should  con- 
sider at  an  early  date  the  expediency  of  amending  the  "Articles 
of  Association"  so  as  to  provide  for  filling  up  a  proportion  of 
future  vacancies  on  an  elective  and  representative  basis.  Pending 
such  amendment  the  status  quo  of  the  enlarged  Council  referred 
to  in  Clause  4  above  to  be  maintained. 


DEFINITIONS    OF    BLINDNESS. 

The  College  and  Association  has  recently  been  turning  its 
attention  to  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  the  work  of  Institu- 
tions because  of  the  different  interpretation  put  on  the  word 
"blindness"  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of 
Health. 

The  definition  followed  by  the  Education  Acts,  a  definition 
which  has  not  varied  from  1893  to  1921,  is  that  "  blind  "  means 
too  blind  to  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  school  books  used  by 
children.  The  definition  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  and  that  which 
has  been  followed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  is  that  "blind" 
means  too  blind  to  perform  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential. 

A  child  may  not  have  enough  sight  to  profit  by  education  on 
the  ordinary  school  books  and  yet  have  enough  sight  to  follow 
an  occupation  for  which  eyesight  is  necessary.  As  a  result  of 
this,  pupils  have  been  educated  and  trained  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  and  then  refused  admission  to  a  workshop  for  the  blind 
because  the  second  definition  is  stricter  than  the  first. 

The  Ministry,  like  the  College  and  Association,  has  been 
ruminating  on  the  problem  and  has  just  issued  a  useful  circular 
which  should  be  carefully  studied  by  both  teachers  and  managers. 

It  begins  by  attributing  the  difficulties  above-mentioned  to  "  a 
lack  of  adequate  co-operation  between  those  concerned  with  the 
education  and  training  of  the  blind  and  those  concerned  with  their 
employment."  This  is  in  the  best  Whitehall  manner,  but,  of 
course,  the  fact  is  that  there  was  no  co-operation  between  the 
Olympians  themselves.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to  blame 
anyone.  If  the  Ministry  had  thrashed  the  matter  out  with  the 
nomads  of  the  medical  branch  some  trouble  would  have  been 
avoided  but  the  essential  difficulty  would  remain.  This  lies  in 
the  fact  that  a  slightly  higher  degree  of  vision  may  legitimately 
be  stipulated  for  a  child  at  school  than  for  a  man  at  work. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  turn  out  of  schools  for  the  blind  all 
those  whose  eyesight  would  fail  to  pass  the  more  stringent 
criterion  of  the  Ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  has  enough 
sight   to   find   ordinary   work,   even   if  he  has   been   to  a   special 
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school,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Ministry  to  see  that  he  does  not 
get  the  special  financial  privileges  of  a  blind  man.  The  Ministry's 
circular  will  be  welcomed  for  its  timely  statement  of  its  own 
standpoint. 

Circular  681. 

Ministry  of  Health, 

Whitehall,  S.W.i., 

2gth  March,   1Q26. 
Sir  (or  Madam), 

1.  I  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  to  say  that,  in 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education,  he  has  had  under  con- 
sideration certain  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  definition  of  blind- 
ness set  out  in  the  Regulations  governing  the  Exchequer  grant  in 
aid  of  services  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  other  difficulties 
apparently  due  to  a  lack  of  adequate  co-ordination  between  those 
concerned  with  the  education  and  training  of  the  blind  and  those 
concerned  with  their  employment. 

I. 

2.  Paragraph  10  of  the  Regulations  requires  that  any  person 
in  respect  of  whom  grant  is  claimed  shall  be  "  too  blind  to  per- 
form work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential."  This  definition  of 
blindness  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  contained  in  Section  1 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,   1920. 

3.  In  interpreting  this  definition  the  Minister  has  followed  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report,  dated  21st  July,  191 5, 
of  the  Ophthalmological  Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine, 
which  not  only  suggested  the  definition  now  used,  but  indicated 
a  standard  of  interpretation.  The  report  states  that  precise 
numerical  formulae  of  visual  acuity  are  useful  as  guides,  and  pro- 
ceeds as  follows  : — 

"  Experience  shows  that  persons  whose  acuity  of  vision 
(refractive  error  being  corrected)  is  below  one-twentieth  of 
the  normal  (3/60  Snellen)  are  usually  unable  to  perform  work 
requiring  eyesight,  while  persons  with  vision  better  than  one- 
tenth  (6/60  Snellen)  are  usually  able  to  perform  some  such 
work.  Persons  with  intermediate  degrees  may  or  may  not  be 
able;  much  depends  on  intelligence  and  bodily  strength,  and 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  blindness. 

A  person  whose  so-called  blindness  depends  on  defects  in 
the  centre  of  the  visual  field  may  fail  to  reach  a  given 
standard,  and  yet  be  able  to  perform  some  kinds  of  work  re- 
quiring eyesight,  while  another  person  suffering  from  great 
contraction  of  the  field  of  vision  may  surpass  the  same 
standard,  and  yet  be  unable  to  walk  alone,  or  to  do  any  kind 
of  work  requiring  eyesight." 
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4.  It  is  accordingly  the  practice  of  the  Minister  to  regard 
persons  whose  visual  acuity,  after  correction  of  refractive  errors,  is 
greater  than  6/6oths  (Snellen),  as  not  being  blind,  unless  the 
defect  of  eyesight  includes  such  special  conditions  as  a  great  con- 
traction of  the  field  of  vision.  He  regards  it  as  essential  also  that 
only  visual  factors  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  other 
bodily  or  mental  infirmities  predisposing  to  incapacity  should  be 
disregarded. 

5.  The  above  considerations  should  be  borne  carefully  in  mind 
by  everyone  responsible  for  certifying  persons  as  blind,  whether 
for  the  purposes  of  inclusion  in  a  grant-aided  service  or  otherwise, 
and  all  applications  to  the  Minister  for  the  approval  of  new  en- 
trants to  such  service  should  be  accompanied  by  medical  certifi- 
cates indicating  the  degree  of  visual  acuity  in  each  eye  of  the  new 
entrant,  and  the  nature  of  the  visual  defects  present.  The  medical 
officer  making  the  examination  should  be  informed  of  the  general 
considerations   indicated   above. 

6.  It  will,  of  course,  be  realised  that  the  definition  of  blindness 
as  given  above  differs  from  the  definition  given  in  the  Education 
Act,  1921,  and  this  distinction  and  its  implications  must  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Education  Act,  a 
blind  child  is  a  child  who  is  "  too  blind  to  be  able  to  read  the 
ordinary  school  books  used  by  children,"  and  it  will  be  obvious 
that  a  certain  number  of  children  who  are  blind  within  the  wide 
definition  of  the  Education  Act  will  not  subsequently  be  deemed  to 
be  blind  for  the  purposes  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  Instances 
have  occurred  in  which  students  have  been  admitted  to,  and  have 
completed  courses  of,  training  suitable  for  blind  persons,  only  to 
find  at  the  end  of  the  course  that  they  had  too  much  vision  to 
enable  them  to  be  regarded  by  the  Minister  as  eligible  for  employ- 
ment as  blind  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  understood  that 
occasionally  candidates  for  admission  to  training  courses  for  blind 
persons  have  been  rejected  on  the  ground  that  their  eyesight  was 
not  sufficiently  impaired  at  the  time,  and  have  accordingly  been 
obliged  to  seek  training  or  employment  in  other  occupations, 
although  there  was  reason  to  think  that  they  were  likely  before 
many  years  were  past  to  become  too  blind  to  perform  work  for 
which  eyesight  is  essential. 

7.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  preclude  the  provision 
under  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  facilities  for 
the  training  of  the  partially  blind.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
training  provided  in  the  existing  Institutions  recognised  by  the 
Board  under  Chapter  VII  of  their  Special  Services  Regulations 
(Grant  Regulations,  No.  19),  is  designed  to  prepare  men  and 
women  for  those  trades  and  occupations  which  they  will  subse- 
quently be  able  to  practise  as  blind  persons  under  the  Regulations 
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of  the  Minister  governing  the  Exchequer  grant  in  aid  of  services  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  it  is  inadvisable  to  admit  to  a  course  of 
training  in  one  of  these  Institutions  any  person  who  will  subse- 
quently prove  ineligible  for  employment  under  those  Regulations. 
A  partially  blind  person  who  had  been  so  trained  would  be  likely  to 
find  himself  unable  to  hold  his  own,  or  earn  a  satisfactory  living, 
when  thrown  into  competition  on  the  one  hand  with  the  normally 
sighted  workmen  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  blind  who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  employment  under  schemes 
approved  by  the  Minister,  and  whose  earnings  may  be  supplemen- 
ted out  of  local  and  national  funds.  Moreover,  until  the  accom- 
modation available  for  the  training  of  the  blind  has  increased,  the 
admission  of  a  partially  sighted  student  to  any  of  the  Institutions 
now  recognised  will  probably  involve  the  exclusion  of  a  blind 
person. 

•  8.  In  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  instances  as 
those  referred  to  above,  involving  as  they  do  a  serious  wastage  of 
money  and  of  human  material  and  effort,  the  Minister  and  the 
Board  of  Education  have  agreed  on  the  following  procedure,  to 
which  they  desire  to  call  the  earnest  attention  of  all  concerned 
with  the  training  and  welfare  of  the  blind  : — 

(a)  Subject  to  the  exception  mentioned  in  paragraph  (d)  be- 
low, no  student  should  be  admitted  to  a  course  of  training  de- 
signed for  persons  who  are  "  too  blind  to  perform  work  for  which 
eyesight  is  essential  "  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  that 
definition  indicated  above,  unless  in  the  opinion  (based  on  com- 
petent medical  advice)  of  the  Managers  of  the  Institution  and  of 
the  Local  Education  Authority  or  other  contributing  body,  he 
either  is,  or  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  by  the  time  his 
training  is  ended  he  will  be,  blind  within  the  meaning  of  that 
definition.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  Local  Education 
Authorities  and  Managers  of  Special  Schools  for  the  Blind  should 
arrange  for  the  case  of  every  child  to  be  brought  under  review 
during  the  last  year  of  his  school  life  from  this  point  of  view,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  provision  made  for  his  training  or  other 
form  of  after-care  shall  be  appropriate  to  his  needs. 

(b)  Where  a  certificate  is  given  by  a  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioner on  the  admission  of  a  student  to  a  training  course  to  the 
effect  that  the  student  is  or  is  likely  to  be  "  too  blind  to  perform 
work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential,"  the  Minister,  while  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  consider  every  case  on  its  merits,  will,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  prepared  to  agree  to  provision  being  made  for  the 
subsequent  employment  of  the  student  under  the  grant 
Regulations. 

(c)  While  the  Minister  and  the  Board  are  of  opinion  that  the 
onus  of  responsibility   for   deciding  whether   any   given   student 
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should  be  admitted  to  a  particular  course  of  training  should 
properly  rest  with  the  Local  Education  Authority,  Blind  Persons 
Act  Committee  and  the  Managers,  who  are  cognisant  of  all  the 
circumstances,  the  Board  will  be  prepared  to  give  their  advice  if 
desired  in  cases  of  special  difficulty. 

(d)  If  in  particular  cases  it  is  desired  to  admit  to  a  recognised 
training  Institution  a  student  who  is  not  likely  to  become  eligible 
for  subsequent  employment  under  the  Minister's  Regulations,  the 
Managers  and  the  Local  Authority  concerned  should  satisfy 
themselves  : — 

(i)  that  no  blind  student  will  be  excluded  or  deprived  of  train- 
ing by  reason  of  his  admission,  and 
(ii)  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  the  partially  blind 
student  being  able  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  training  to 
earn  a  satisfactory  living  in  the  trade  in  which  he  is  to  be 
trained  without  the  financial  and  other  benefits  available 
to  blind  persons  under  an  approved  scheme  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act. 

9.  I  am  to  take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  that  the  Local 
Register  of  the  Blind  should  be  scrutinised  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
siderations set  out  above.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  felt  desirable  in 
this  connection  to  maintain  an  observation  list  of  doubtful  cases 
with  a  view,  wherever  possible,  to  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

II. 

10.  Instances  have  not  infrequently  occurred  in  which 
students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  course  of  training  in 
some  particular  trade  have  found  themselves  unable  to  obtain 
employment,  either  because  of  the  absence  of  workshops  in  which 
that  trade  was  practised,  or  of  insufficient  demand  for  labour  in 
that  particular  industry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  student's 
home,  or  for  similar  reasons.  In  this  connection  I  am  to  invite 
the  attention  of  Local  Authorities,  Local  Education  Authorities 
and  Managers  of  Institutions  to  Circular  387,  which  was  issued  by 
the  Minister  on  the  24th  April,  1923,  and  copies  of  which  were 
sent  to  Local  Education  Authorities,  and  to  urge  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  trade  which  every  student  is  to 
be  taught,  having  regard  to  the  locality  in  which  he  lives,  and  the 
prospects  of  his  obtaining  remunerative  employment  when  his 
training  is  completed. 

11.  The  Board  of  Education  further  consider  it  desirable  to 
remind  the  Managers  of  Institutions  of  the  need  for  keeping  periodi- 
cal records  of  each  student's  progress  in  terms  of  quality  of  out- 
put, speed  of  execution,  and  the  acquirement  of  independence  in 
working.  Without  such  records  it  is  difficult  for  the  Managers 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  a  student  is  acquiring  that  measure  of 
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efficiency  which  will  render  him  capable  of  taking  his  place  in 
wage-earning  employment  on  the  conclusion  of  his  training. 

12.  It  will  be  observed  that  Article  6  (e)  of  the  Board's  Special 
Services  Regulations  (Grant  Regulations  No.  19)  requires  the  sub- 
mission by  the  Managers  of  Training  Institutions  of  an  annual 
report  on  the  working  of  the  Institution,  including  particulars  as 
to  the  admission,  retention,  departure  and  after-careers  of  pupils. 
The  Board  feel  sure  that  the  Managers  will  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  proper  records  of  the  after-circumstances  of 
students  who  have  left  the  Institution,  and  they  would  be  glad  if 
in  drawing  up  their  reports  the  Managers  would  bear  in  mind  the 
considerations  set  out  in  this  letter. 

Further  copies  of  this  circular  may  be  purchased  directly  from 
His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 

I  am,  Sir  (or  Madam), 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A.    R.    MACLACHLAN, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


SOUTHERN    BRANCH. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Branch,  held  on  Saturday, 
March  20th,  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  following 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  A.  Hugh  Thompson,  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  the  Western  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  London,  and 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage. 
This  lecture  should  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  professional 
knowledge  of  every  Home  Teacher,  and  the  thanks  of  the  College 
and  Association  are  due  to  Dr.  Thompson  for  his  concise  and  lucid 
exposition  of  the  subject. 

Common  Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children. 

The  faculty  of  vision  depends  not  only  on  the  eye  but  also 
upon  the  optic  nerve  and  the  brain.  The  function  of  the  eye  is 
twofold,  first  to  collect  rays  of  light  reflected  from  objects  in  the 
external  world  and  to  bring  these  rays  to  a  focus  so  as  to  form 
an  image  on  the  retina,  which  image  be  it  noted  is  an  inverted 
one — secondly,  by  means  of  the  physiological  activity  of  the  retina 
to  transform  these  rays  of  light  into  nervous  impulses.  The  func- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve  is  to  convey  these  nervous  impulses  from 
the  eye  to  the  brain  where  they  ultimately  find  their  way  to  the 
occipital  lobes  at  the  back  of  the  head  which  have  to  do  with 
vision,  the  right  occipital  lobe  being  responsible  for  all  objects 
in  the  left  half  of  the  field  of  vision  and  vice-versa. 
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For  the  conscious  perception  of  objects  we  have  to  go  still 
higher  in  the  brain,  for  consciousness,  and  with  it  sight,  can  be 
lost  even  though  the  occipital  lobes  be  intact.  The  eye  therefore 
is  only  one  structure  of  many  that  are  concerned  in  the  act  of 
vision,  and  the  circumstance  already  mentioned  that  the  image 
formed  on  the  retina  happens  to  be  an  inverted  one  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  we  should  see  things  upside  down,  since  we  do 
not  see  with  our  retina  alone. 

In  connection  with  the  eye  itself  we  have  to  notice  first  its 
protective  apparatus.  This  consists  in  the  first  place  of  its 
position  in  the  face,  protected  by  the  eyebrows  and  cheek-bones 
from  blows,  so  that  the  so-called  "black  eye"  is  merely  an  effusion 
of  blood  under  the  skin,  the  eye  itself  being  well  out  of  mischief. 
The  second  protective  apparatus  is  the  eyelid,  which  blinks  at  the 
approach  of  any  foreign  body  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
lachrymal  apparatus  keeps  the  front  of  the  eye  constantly  clean. 
Thirdly  there  is  the  conjunctiva — the  membrane  which  lines  most 
of  the  front  part  or  white  of  the  eye  and  is  reflected  upon  the 
insides  of  both  upper  and  lower  lids.  It  catches  any  dust  that 
succeeds  in  evading  the  action  of  the  eyelids  and  so  protects  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  orbit. 

In  addition  to  this  protective  apparatus  there  are  the  external 
muscles  of  the  eye  whose  function  it  is  to  move  the  eyes  in  any 
required  direction  and  to  keep  the  two  eyes  focussed  upon  the 
same  point.  In  case  of  paralysis  of  one  or  more  muscles  of  either 
eye  the  result  is  a  squint,  and  when  squint  is  the  result  of  para- 
lysis double  vision  ensues.  With  the  ordinary  squint  that  we 
see  in  children,  however,  there  is  not  as  a  rule  double  vision. 
How  is  this?  The  faculty  of  using  the  two  eyes  together — binocu- 
lar vision  as  it  is  called — takes  time  to  acquire.  Like  walking,  the 
infant  is  not  born  with  it,  but  gradually  acquires  it  during  very 
early  infancy.  Newly-born  babies  are  not  unfrequently  noticed  to 
squint  without  anything  being  really  the  matter  with  their  eyes, 
but  when  they  are  a  few  months  old  this  is  far  less  common. 
Later  on — say  at  the  age  of  three  years,  the  power  of  binocular 
vision  is  usually  already  acquired  but  it  is  unstable  and  in  some 
children  and  some  families  very  much  less  stable  than  in  others. 
In  these  children  slight  causes  are  sufficient  to  throw  out  of  gear 
the  cerebral  mechanism  on  which  binocular  vision  depends — a 
fright,  an  attack  of  measles  or  whooping  cough.  In  these 
children  one  eye  squints,  but  the  child  does  not  as  a  rule  see 
double.  The  attention  of  the  child  is  concentrated  on  the  image 
formed  on  the  retina  of  the  good  eye,  while  that  in  the  squinting 
eye  is  ignored.  Now  in  these  young  children  not  only  is  the 
faculty  of  binocular  vision  unstable,  but  the  faculty  of  accurate 
vision  itself  is  not  fully  developed.      If  the  image  in  a  squinting 
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eye  is  allowed  to  be  permanently  ignored  the  result  is  that  that 
eye  never  fully  acquires  the  art  of  accurate  vision.  It  remains 
partially  blind.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  treatment  in  all 
cases  of  squint  in  young  children,   except  merely  transient  ones. 

Another  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  co-ordinating 
centres  of  the  brain  on  the  eye  muscles  is  the  condition  known  as 
nystagmus,  in  which  the  eyes  constantly  oscillate  from  side  to 
side.  It  has  different  causes,  but  one  cause  is  the  want  of  any 
vision  in  the  early  days  of  life  by  which  the  reflex  mechanism  of 
co-ordination  can  be  set  going,  so  that  this  condition  is  general 
among  children  born  blind  or  becoming  so  from  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  in  the  first  weeks  of  life. 

The  lecturer  then  demonstrated  with  a  model  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  eye  itself  and  showed  how  disease  of  each  struc- 
ture may  cause  partial  or  total  blindness.  The  cornea  may  be- 
come partially  opaque  from  various  causes,  and  there  is  one 
disease — interstitial  keratitis — which  may  cause  almost  complete 
blindness  temporarily  but  which  in  the  course  of  months  or  years 
usually  clears  up.  Total  opacity  of  the  cornea,  such  as  we  see  it 
in  the  blind  schools,  usually  results  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

If  the  rays  of  light  pass  through  a  transparent  cornea,  they 
next  arrive  at  the  pupil,  a  circular  aperture  which  is  made  large 
or  small  by  an  adjustable  diaphragm  called  the  iris — the  part  of 
the  eye  which  gives  it  its  colour.  The  iris  may  become  so. 
severely  inflamed  that  exudation  from  it  may  completely  block 
the  pupil  and  blindness  may  ensue  from  this  cause. 

If  the  rays  pass  successfully  through  the  pupil  the  next 
structure  reached  is  the  crystalline  lens,  opacity  of  which  is  known 
as  cataract.  In  children  a  common  form  of  cataract  is  congenital, 
and  operation,  which  is  so  successful  in  other  forms  of  cataract 
in  this  one  is  more  difficult  and  not  always  possible.  Hence  this  is 
a  not  unusual  cause  of  blindness  in  our  schools. 

Behind  the  lens  is  the  vitreous  humour  which  occupies 
the  interior  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  Apart  from  a  massive 
haemorrhage,  which  is  not  common,  disease  of  the  vitreous  does 
not  cause  blindness.  Then  we  come  to  the  retina,  a  membrane 
lining  the  inside  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  globe  whose  micro- 
scopical structure  is  very  complicated,  and  whose  function,  as  I 
have  said,  is  to  convert  the  rays  of  light  into  nervous  impulses. 
Outside  the  retina  is  the  choroid,  a  membrane  composed  entirely 
of  blood  vessels  and  supporting  tissue,  whose  function  is  to  supply 
the  retina  with  nourishment.  Both  retina  and  choroid  are  liable 
to  various  diseases  which  may  cause  partial  or  total  blindness. 
Outside  the  choroid  and  enclosing  the  whole  structure  of  the  eye 
is  the  sclerotic  coat  or  sclera.  Its  function  is  an  important  one, 
namely  to  keep  the  eye  in  its  proper  shape  so  that  the  rays  of  light 
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may  be  focussed  accurately  on  the  retina.  If,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  sclera  is  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  internal 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subject  from  the  contents  of  the  globe,  it 
yields.  The  globe  becomes  too  large  and  the  focussing  apparatus 
is  put  out  of  gear.  This  is  the  cause  of  progressive  or  malignant 
myopia  which  sometimes  becomes  so  extreme  that  not  only  is  it 
necessary  to  wear  very  thick  concave  glasses  to  put  the  focus 
right  but  the  stretching  in  which  the  retina  and  choroid  are  bound 
to  take  part  so  injures  them  that  the  power  of  vision  itself  is 
materially  injured.  It  is  only  rarely  that  these  people  become 
totally  blind.  Nevertheless  there  are  generally  a  certain  number 
of  high  myopes  in  our  blind  schools,  and  pressure  is  often  exerted 
on  the  authorities  to  admit  more  of  them.  This  is  a  pity  as  they 
do  not  except  in  very  rare  instances  become  blind.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  these  children  are  quite  unsuited  for  the  ordinary 
education  of  ordinary  schools  which  tends  to  aggravate  their  dis- 
ability. What  they  need  is  special  schools  or  special  classes  such 
as  the  London  County  Council  have  established  but  of  which  the 
number  existing  in  other  places  is  unfortunately  at  present  negli- 
gible. Hence  they  are  sometimes  admitted  to  the  blind  schools 
though  this  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  arrangement. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  approach  the  subject  of  the  title 
of  my  lecture.  What  are  the  most  common  causes  of  blindness  in 
Blind  Schools? 

First,  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  This  is  not  a  nice  subject 
but  it  is  a  very  important  one  because  it  is  at  the  root  of  about 
one  third  of  the  cases  of  blindness  that  you  have  in  the  schools. 
In  these  cases,  as  a  rule,  the  mother  of  the  child  has  been  infected 
by  the  father  with  gonorrhoea,  which  is  a  disease  caused  by  a 
microscopic  organism  called  the  gonococcus.  In  the  process  of 
birth  the  infant  about  to  be  born  has  got  to  make  a  perilous 
passage  from  its  mother's  womb  to  the  outside  world.  This 
passage  can  usually  be  made  in  safety,  but  if  the  passage  is 
occupied  by  an  army  of  gonococci,  the  danger  that  some  of  them 
will  effect  an  entrance  between  the  eyelids  of  the  infant  is 
extreme.  The  danger  can  be  counteracted  if  prompt  measures 
are  taken.  If  not  the  gonococci  multiply  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
infant,  which  although  it  is  a  part  of  the  protective  mechanism 
of  the  eye  is  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  combat  this  special  danger. 
In  most  cases,  however,  with  the  timely  aid  of  doctor,  mother  and 
nurse  the  infant  is  able  to  defeat  the  gonococci.  In  some  cases 
when  this  help  is  not  adequate  the  gonococci  obtain  a  complete 
victory  and  the  cornea  may  become  wholly  opaque.  These  are  the 
cases  that  become  the  inmates  of  blind  schools. 

Gonorrhoea  is  not  the  only  venereal  disease  that  causes  blind- 
ness in  children.     Congenital  syphilis  is  another,  but  it  does  so  in 
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a  very  different  way.  Syphilis,  like  gonorrhoea,  is  caused  by  a 
microorganism,  the  spirochaeta  pallida.  In  this  case  the  infection 
is  acquired  by  the  infant  before  birth,  through  its  mother's  blood. 
It  may  be  so  severe  as  to  cause  its  death  before  birth.  The  child 
is  "  still  born."  In  other  cases  where  the  infection  is  not  so 
severe  it  shows  itself  at  various  periods  after  birth,  mainly  in 
childhood  and  youth,  and  in  various  structures.  One  of  the  struc- 
tures most  commonly  attacked  is  the  eye,  especially  two  parts  of 
it,  the  choroid  and  the  cornea.  Syphilitic  choroiditis  does  not 
usually  cause  blindness  but  it  may  do  so.  Syphilitic  disease  of 
the  cornea  or  interstitial  keratitis  comes  on  usually  in  childhood 
and  nearly  complete  blindness  may  last  for  months  or  even  a  year 
or  more.  Usually  however  this  form  of  blindness  ultimately  gets 
well  or  at  any  rate  so  well  as  to  leave  the  child  with  useful  sight, 
so  that  these  cases  are  seldom  suitable  for  blind  schools.  In 
some  cases  however  the  blindness  is  permanent. 

Thus  venereal  disease  accounts  for  fully  one  half  of  the  cases 
in  our  blind  schools.  Of  the  rest  a  large  proportion  are  due  to 
congenital  defects  of  which  congenital  cataract  is  the  most  com- 
mon. Other  instances  of  congenital  defect  are  albinism,  a  partial 
or  complete  absence  of  pigment  not  only  in  the  hair  but  in  the 
eyes  (the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina  is  an  essential  part  of 
its  structure),  and  aniridia,  a  complete  absence  of  the  iris. 

There  are  certain  somewhat  obscure  diseases  which  affect 
certain  families.  Some  of  them  cause  blindness.  Retinitis 
pigmentosa  is  the  name  of  one  of  them.  Certain  cases  of  optic 
atrophy,  or  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve,  have  a  similar  causa- 
tion, but  most  of  the  cases  of  optic  atrophy  which  we  find  in  the 
schools  are  connected  with  affections  of  the  nervous  system  not 
familial. 

Lastly,  as  I  have  said,  high  myopia  and  its  consequences 
accounts  for  a  certain  number  of  our  cases,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  future  the  number  of  these  will  be  diminished. 

One  of  the  most  crying  needs  in  our  schools  from  the  ophthal- 
mic point  of  view  is  to  provide  special  arrangements  for  the 
partially  blind. 


On  the  two  week-ends  of  January  22-23  and  29~3o,  1926, 
Miss  Ida  E.  Ridgeway,  Supervisor  of  Work  for  Children,  Massa- 
chusetts Division  of  the  Blind,  gave  at  Perkins  Institution  an  in- 
tensive course  on  Causes  of  Blindness  and  Low  Vision  to  a 
representative  group  of  teachers  and  other  workers  for  the  blind. 
On  the  last  day,  Miss  Ridgeway  held  a  two-hour  examination  on 
the  subject,  for  which  18  of  the  teachers  entered. 
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MIDLAND    BRANCH. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Worcester  College,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Principal,  G.  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  M.A.,  on  Saturday,  20th 
March,  1926.  The  attendance  was  poor  and  though  many 
members  sent  apologies,  these  notifications  of  inability  to  be 
present  were  received  too  late  to  alter  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, Mr.  G.  C.  Brown  give  an  address  on  Careers  and  After- 
care of  Pupils  who  have  received  Higher  Education. 

In  introducing  his  subject,  the  speaker  said  he  preferred  the 
term  secondary  education  to  higher  education.  He  then  dealt 
with  the  charges  levelled  against  the  higher  education  of  the 
blind.  There  was  no  accusation  of  inefficiency.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  standard  was  slightly  above  that  of  the  sighted.  To 
some  extent  they  were  suffering  for  their  virtues ;  it  was  difficult 
to  find  posts  commensurate  with  certain  pupils'  exceptional 
success  at  college.  He  would  reply  that  there  was  no  magic  in 
a  degree  per  se ;  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  stage.  Sighted 
men  often  had  difficulty  in  settling  down.  If  a  post  were 
not  quite  suitable,  it  could  be  useful;  one  could  learn  how  to  be 
a  fuller  man.  A  degree  was  valuable  in  whatever  calling  one 
served,  it  banished  inferiority.  Older  blind  people  regretted  that 
they  had  not  had  a  wider  education. 

He  next  gave  the  following  analysis  of  the  careers  pursued  by 
59  boys  who  had  left  Worcester  College  since  he  had  been 
Principal. 

16  Self-supporting  in  their  own  home, 

1 1    Self-supporting  in  parents'   home, 

2  Private  incomes  but  did  some  work, 
6  Independent, 

3  Unfit, 

20  In  training, 
1  Seeking  employment. 
Sixteen  self-supporting. 

Eleven  self-supporting  in  parents'  home. 

1  organist,  1  dog  fancier,  1  literary  work,  1  farmer,  1  electric 
work,  1  poultry  farmer,  1  engineering,  1  clerk,  2  clerks  in  parents' 
business,   1  . 

Twenty  in   training. 

4  articled  to  solicitors,  1  organ  manufacturer,  8  Oxford  Uni- 
versity (6  law,  2  teachers),  2  Durham  University  (1  teacher,  1 
minister),  1  London  University  (wireless),  1  Birmingham  Univer- 
sity  (commerce),    1    Manchester   University   (teacher),    2 . 

Two  seeking  employment. 

1  had  just  started  training  as  a  masseur. 
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It  was  agreed  that  the  professions,  Church,  Law, 
Teaching  and  Music,  were  not  suitable  for  every  boy; 
for  the  Church  a  vocation  was  needed,  while  the  Law 
was  very  expensive.  The  weakness  was  insufficiency  "  of 
choice.  A  blind  boy  could  not  step  into  a  post  and 
work  his  way  up  as  a  seeing  boy  could  and  he  could  hardly 
be  placed  in  a  responsible  position  at  once ;  one  could  not  expect 
an  employer  to  take  the  risk.  Osteopathy,  the  Bar,  Stockbrok- 
ing,  Commercial  Travelling,  Agencies  and  Wireless  certainly 
had  openings  which  could  be  developed.  Few  blind  people 
could  afford  to  embark  on  an  untried  line  A  fund  for  new  pro- 
fessions would  prove  of  undoubted  service. 

After  the  recent  inquiry  by  the  Advisory  Committee,  Ministry 
of  Health  and  the  Board  of  Education,  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  had  set  up  an  Appointments  Board.  A  secretary  had 
been  appointed  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  investigate  fresh  avenues 
of  employment  for  the  blind.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Brown  said 
that  he  had  spent  much  time  visiting  various  business  firms  and 
speaking  at  Rotary  Clubs. 

A  keen  discussion  followed  in  which  Miss  Falconer  suggested 
lectureships  under  the  Workers'  Educational  Association,  Mr. 
Hewitt  referred  to  the  possibilities  of  journalism,  and  Mr.  Cowley 
mentioned  the  higher  clerkships  in  insurance. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cowley, 
and  seconded  by  Miss  Falconer,  who  expressed  the  desire  of  the 
audience  that  the  paper  should  be  submitted  verbatim  to  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind.  In  reply,  Mr.  Brown  acceded  to  the 
request.* 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  tea,  kindly  provided  by  Mrs. 
Brown,  after  which  the  visitors  inspected  the  college  and  grounds; 
everyone  admired  the  new  swimming  bath. 

*   As  the   paper   is   not  yet   to   hand,   we   publish   in   the   meantime   the    Branch 
Secretary's  Report.   [Editor.] 


WANTED. — A  sighted  woman  Home  Teacher.  Must  be 
good  cyclist,  as  the  area  is  a  rural  one,  sympathetic  and  keenly 
interested  in  work.  Starting  salary  for  unqualified  worker,  ^"150 
per  annum. — The  Secretary,  The  Hants  Blind  Association,  The 
Castle,  Winchester. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Carey  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  governesses  with  ex- 
perience in  teaching  Braille ;  also  from  governesses  trained  for 
the  education  of  slightly  mentally  defective  children. — General 
Information  Bureau,   27  Old  Bond  Street,   London,  W.  1, 
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NORTHERN    BRANCH. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch  was  held  at  Odsal 
House  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Bradford,  on  March  20th. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  representing  the  chief  schools  and 
societies  of  the  North  of  England  :  the  Chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.   Shaw. 

The  result  of  the  annual  election  of  officers  for  1926-27  was 
declared  as  follows  : — 

Chairman  :  Mr.  C.   Shaw,  Bradford. 
V ice-Chairman  :   Mr.   Siddall,   Rochdale. 
Secretary  :   Mr.   C.   V.   H.   Jones,   M.A.,  Wavertree. 
Committee:    Miss    Powell,    Leeds;    Miss    Nelson,    Newcastle; 
Mr.    S.    E.    Stevens,    Liverpool;    Mr.    F.    Farrow,   Preston. 
The   amount    of   Branch    business    to   be   done   prohibited    the 
reading  of  any   papers.      After  the   Minutes  of  the  last   meeting 
had   been    read,   confirmed   and   signed,    the   resolution   regarding 
salaries  and  increment  for  Diploma  was  reported  on  by  the  Sec- 
retary.    It  was  decided,  in  view  of  correspondence  received  from 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Executive,  to  leave  the  whole  question 
in    abeyance   for   the   present.      When   the   matter   of   the   annual 
publication    of   a   list   of   members   was    raised,    several   of   those 
present    suggested    the   advisability   of  also   publishing   copies   of 
the  Constitution  for  distribution   to  members.      On  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  following  resolution  was  therefore  adopted  : — 
11  That   a   copy    of   the   Constitution    be    supplied    to    each 
Member  of  the  Association   and   College   of  Teachers   of  the 
Blind,  and  also  that  the  Annual  Report  contain  the  names  and 
addresses   of   all    Members,    stating   in    abbreviated    form    the 
position  they  hold." 

A  proposal  was  brought  forward  by  Miss  Holden  for  Pro- 
portional Representation  on  the  Executive.  After  some  discus- 
sion an  amendment  was  carried  to  the  effect  that  Branch 
representation  on  the  Executive  remain  as  at  present.  Miss 
Holden  later  raised  the  question  of  the  place  of  meetings  of  the 
Executive,  and  put  forward  the  following  resolution  : — 

"That   the   meetings   of   the    Executive   shall   not   be   held 
in  the  same  place  twice  in  succession." 

Several  members  spoke  on  the  advisability  of  some  of  the 
meetings  being  held  at  centres  other  than  London.  The  resolu- 
tion was  withdrawn  on  the  promise  of  the  Northern  members  of 
the  Executive  to  bring  the  matter  forward  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the   Executive. 

The  next  item  on  the  Agenda  concerned  Qualification  and 
Scale  of  Salaries  for  Technical  Teachers  in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 
Miss    Wiley   in   opening   the   discussion   said    that    now   that   the 
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majority  of  our  institutions  provide  for  the  training  of  their 
pupils  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  the  number  of  technical 
teachers  has  considerably  increased.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
at  present  these  technical  teachers  are  remunerated  according  to 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  authority  under  which  they  serve. 
The  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that  qualification  and  remunera- 
tion should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  only  recognised  test  of 
qualification  is  examination.  There  is  at  present  no  such  examina- 
tion available  for  technical  teachers.  Examinations  are  held  for 
school  and  home  teachers.  It  seems  but  just  that  technical 
teachers  of  the  blind  should  be  given  an  equal  chance  of  proving 
their  capabilities.  A  scale  of  remuneration  such  as  appertains 
in  the  case  of  school  teachers  might  be  inaugurated  with  advan- 
tage. "The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  if  a  technical 
teacher  is  highly  qualified,  and  does  good  work,  he  or  she  natur- 
ally expects  to  receive  generous  payment.  The  scale  so  instituted 
would  rise  by  annual  increments  over  a  period  of  years  from  the 
minimum  to  the  maximum  salary  as  in  the  case  of  school  teachers. 
Miss  Wiley  therefore  proposed  that  the  Executive  be  asked  to 
consider  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  scale  of  remuneration  for 
technical  teachers  and  that  the  qualifications  of  such  teachers 
be  tested  by  qualifying  examinations  held  annually.  Miss  Nelson 
seconded  the  proposition  and  supported  Miss  Wiley's  remarks. 
During  the  discussion  that  followed  great  surprise  was  displayed 
when  it  was  mentioned  by  several  school  teachers  that  the 
Burnham  Scale  of  Salaries  was  not  universally  adopted  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  This  fact  was  noted  for  future  action.  The 
members  displayed  full  sympathy  with  the  position  of  technical 
teachers  but  realised  that  the  matter  of  a  scale  of  salaries  could 
only  be  founded  on  qualifications.  The  following  resolution  was 
therefore  put  forward  and  carried  unanimously  : — 

"  That  the  Executive  be  asked  to  consider  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  qualifying  examination  for  technical 
teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind." 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Mr.  Shaw  on  "  Branch 
Management  in  relation  to  the  Executive."  Mr.  Shaw's  pro- 
posals were  of  such  a  wide  range  that  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
special  meeting  for  their  full  discussion.  The  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  forward  a  copy  of  the  proposals  to  the  other  Branches 
for  their  views.  Three  nominations  for  membership  were  ap- 
proved by  the  meeting. 

The  visitors  were  kindly  entertained  to  tea  by  Mrs.  Shaw, 
and  later  were  afforded  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  various 
departments  of  the  School. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor  has  again  been  recognised  as 
chess  champion  for  Oxfordshire. 
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HOME    TEACHERS'    EXAMINATION. 

[The   following   paper   was    read    by    Mr.    R.    G.    Cowley   at    the 
Conference  held  at  Nottingham,  March  jrd  and  4th.] 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  a  teacher  is  born  and  not  made, 
similar  to  that  other  fallacy  that  by  the  mere  fact  of  having  a 
child  a  woman  becomes  a  perfect  mother,  incapable  of  improve- 
ment. It  is  assumed  in  both  c:\ses  that  instinct  is  a  sufficient 
guide;  but  in  neither  case  is  this  true.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
some  people  possess  certain  qualifications  of  mind  and  character 
needed  by  a  teacher.  It  is  also  true  that  people  without  those 
qualifications  enter  the  teaching  profession  and  are  trained, 
ultimately  to  become  failures,  thereby  providing  apparent  evidence 
in  support  of  the  fallacy.  You  will  sometimes  hear  it  said  that 
Miss  A.,  a  supplementary  teacher  with  vaccination  as  her  only 
teaching  qualification,  can  keep  better  order  in  the  village  school 
than  Miss  B.  who  has  been  to  college.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
psychologist  will  probably  tell  you  that  Miss  A.'s  faculty  for 
keeping  order  may  be  rather  harmful  than  helpful  to  the  children, 
whereas  Miss  B.'s  shortcomings  may  not  be  due  to  training  but 
to  personality.  But  it  is  a  fact  to  which  both  those  who  undergo 
training,  and  those  who  have  observed  them  bear  witness,  that 
training  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  those  who  have  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  mind  and  character,  evident  or  latent.  Training 
is,  after  all,  merely  education  for  a  particular  job.  Without 
education  you  are,  to  use  a  metaphor,  on  the  plain,  and  your 
outlook  is  necessarily  limited.  You  cannot  see  very  far ;  often 
you  cannot  see  things  clearly.  You  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  important  and  unimportant.  But  with  every  increase  in  your 
education,  which  includes  experience,  you  begin  to  climb  the 
mountain.  With  every  few  steps  upward  your  horizon  extends; 
your  vision  widens;  you  begin  to  see  things  in  their  proper  pro- 
portion. What  appeared  so  very  important  down  on  the  plain 
because  it  was  close  at  hand,  now  takes  up  a  modified  position 
comparatively  with  other  objects.  As  you  climb,  other  unsus- 
pected heights  are  discovered,  and  all  the  time  you  are  beginning 
to  get  a  more  complete  view.  The  teacher's  task  is  not  merely 
to  show  others  how  to  earn  a  living  :  he  should  show  them  how 
to  live,  how  to  use  leisure,  take  them  metaphorically  up  that 
mountain  and  show  them  the  wider  horizon  of  life,  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  what  extent  you  can  do  this  even  through  such 
humble  pastimes  as  straw  bag  or  rug  making.  As  the  Archbishop 
of  York  said  the  other  day,  "The  object  of  education  is  not  to 
enable  a  man  to  get  on,  but  to  enable  him  to  use  rightly  the  time 
when  he  is  not  engaged  in  getting  on."  How  can  you  possibly 
do   this   unless  your  own   outlook   is  a  wide  one?     There   is  no 
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place  in  the  world  of  to-day  for  the  unqualified.  Our  complex 
modern  civilisation  needs  experts,  and  the  somewhat  humble  field 
of  Home  Teaching  for  the  blind  is  no  exception  to  this.  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  unqualified  medical  experts  for  instance  who 
are  achieving"  a  certain  measure  of  success ;  but  one  wonders  how 
many  victims  of  their  experiments  there  were  before  that  success 
was  achieved.  Of  course,  one  does  not  hear  of  the  mistakes  and 
failures.  Adequate  training  under  expert  advice  does  reduce  the 
number  of  victims ;  and  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether,  if  you 
were  seriously  ill,  you  would  trust  your  body  to  a  medical 
"quack."  Of  course  it  is  the  old  controversy.  Some  people 
believe  in  the  gifted  person  and  think  that  he  needs  no  training, 
whereas  others  are  content  with  training  the  ungifted.  What  I 
want  to  see  in  our  Home  Teaching  service  is  the  gifted  person 
with  training  and  preparation.  The  mind  is  just  as  important  as 
the  body,  and  psychologists  are  discovering  that  a  good  deal  of 
unhappiness  can  be  caused  in  later  life  through  wrong  treatment 
of  the  young  in  the  home  or  at  school.  It  is  because  we  realise 
these  dangers  and  needs  that  the  College  and  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  has  inaugurated  its  humble  scheme  for  a 
qualifying  certificate,  about  which  I  propose  to  tell  you  something 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  encourage  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  to  qualify,  and  indicate  to  those  in  positions  of  authority 
our  efforts  to  make  home  teaching  work  throughout  the  country 
really  efficient.  I  cannot  say,  of  course,  that  possession  of  this 
certificate  will  guarantee  the  holder  a  home  teaching  post  but  I 
can  be  quite  definite  in  stating  that  persons  possessing  otherwise 
suitable  qualifications  but  not  the  certificate  will  be  required,  as 
a  condition  of  recognition  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  to  obtain 
the  certificate  within  a  period  of  two  years  dating  from  the  time 
home  teaching  work  began.  Nor  am  I  going  to  pretend  that  as 
the  certificate  now  stands  it  will  -be  a  guarantee  that  the  holder 
has  the  necessary  qualities  of  sympathy,  tact  and  enthusiasm, 
but  at  any  rate  it  will  be  a  guarantee  that  its  possessor  will  have 
at  least  the  minimum  knowledge  necessary  for  the  work  of  home 
teaching.  It  will  also  be  evidence  that  he  is  sufficiently  in  earnest 
about  the  work  to  obtain  the  recognised  qualification  for  it. 

As  you  know,  the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  is  not  a  teaching  organisation.  The  College,  at  the  request 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  conducts  examinations  for  the  award 
of  the  Home  Teacher's  Certificate  and  one  for  the  award  of  a 
Diploma  for  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  agency  in  the  country  at  the  present  time  providing 
facilities  to  home  teachers  and  prospective  home  teachers  for 
obtaining  institutional  training  and  instruction  in  the  subjects  of 
the  Home  Teachers'  Certificate  Examination.  For  some  time 
now  the  question  of  making  provision  for  instruction  and  train- 
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ing  has  been  under  consideration  in  several  quarters,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  Birmingham  Institution  will  very  shortly  set  up  a 
six  months'  course  including  lecture  courses.  Recently,  too,  I 
heard  that  there  was  a  similar  movement  on  foot  at  Manchester. 
Personally,  I  consider  it  most  desirable  that  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing instruction  in  the  work  should  be  afforded,  and  I  hope  sincerely 
that  this  defect  will  soon  be  remedied.  But  though  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  obtain  training  in  an  institution  it  is  possible  under 
guidance  to  prepare  for  a  recognised  qualification.  We  have  at 
least  reached  that  point  and  institutional  training  will  follow. 

Candidates  for  the  Home  Teacher's  Certificate  Examination 
this  year  are  required  to  submit  themselves  in  seven  subjects, 
and  four  of  these  are  compulsory  :  viz.,  Braille,  Moon,  Profes- 
sional Knowledge  (practical)  and  Professional  Knowledge 
(theoretical).  The  remaining  three  subjects  can  be  selected  from 
seven  occupations,  a  list  of  which  can  be  found  in  the  published 
syllabus  of  the  Examination.  If  a  candidate  does  not  find 
amongst  the  seven  home  occupations  mentioned  the  subject  of 
his  choice,  he  may  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Examiners  the 
subject  in  which  he  desires  to  be  examined.  For  instance,  this 
year  there  have  been  requests  from  candidates  to  be  examined 
in  Braille  Music  and  Typewriting,  and  the  Examiners  have 
agreed  to  set  papers  thereon.  In  previous  years  Bead-work  and 
Esparto  Mats  have  been  submitted. 

Now  for  some  information  about  the  time  table  of  the  Examin- 
ation. In  Braille  the  candidate  is  required  to  take  down  a 
passage  from  dictation,  and  this  of  course  must  be  done  with 
the  Braille  frame  and  style  or  Braille  writer.  One  hour  is  allowed 
for  this.  Each  candidate  is  also  required  to  read  to  the  Examiners 
a  selected  passage  in  Braille.  This  can  be  done  either  by  sight 
or  touch  as  desired.  Similarly,  a  candidate  has  to  read  a  selected 
passage  in  Moon.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  is  allowed  for  the  reading 
of  the  Braille  and  Moon  passages.  The  Moon  passage  also  can 
be  read  by  sight  or  touch  as  desired.  In  Professional  Knowledge 
(practical)  each  candidate  is  taken  individually  by  two  Examiners 
and  is  required  to  demonstrate  ability  to  teach  Braille,  Moon  and 
one  of  the  home  occupation  subjects  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate. 
Twenty  minutes  is  allowed  for  this  test.  The  only  other  item 
under  Professional  Knowledge  (practical)  is  the  Manual  Alphabet, 
where  each  candidate  is  taken  individually  by  an  Examiner  who 
usually  is  able  to  satisfy  himself  about  the  candidate's  ability  in 
five  minutes. 

For  Professional  Knowledge  (theoretical),  an  examination  paper 
containing  twelve  questions  based  upon  the  syllabus  is  placed 
before  each  candidate,  who  is  allowed  two  hours  in  which  to 
answer  six  questions.  Usually  two  of  the  twelve  questions  are 
obligatory;    and   the   candidate   selects   his   other   four   questions 
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out  of  the  remaining  ten.  The  answers  to  this  paper  can  be 
either  hand  written,  typewritten  or  in  Braille.  In  addition  to  the 
paper  in  this  subject,  each  candidate  is  required  to  undergo  a 
viva  voce  test  by  two  Examiners.  Twenty  minutes  is  allowed 
for  this  test,  and  in  that  time  the  candidate  is  called  upon  to 
state  how  he  would  deal  with  blind  persons  whose  varied  circum- 
stances are  put  to  him.  Usually  three  or  four  test  cases  are  put 
to  each  candidate. 

For  each  practical  test  one  hour  and  a  half  is  allowed  the 
candidate  in  which  to  work  out  a  problem  put  to  him  on  the 
question  paper.  It  is  not  always  possible  for  every  candidate  to 
do  the  whole  of  the  work  required  by  the  question,  so  that  the 
candidate's  obvious  duty  is  to  perform  such  an  amount  of  work 
as  will  enable  the  Examiner  to  see  that  he  knows  the  various 
processes  involved  in  the  complete  task. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  on  the  result  of  the  Examina- 
tion a  prize  is  awarded  called  the  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Prize. 
This  is  given  to  the  candidate  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Examiners 
is  the  best  candidate  submitted  each  year.  The  Examiners  have 
the  right  not  to  award  the  prize  in  any  particular  year  in  which 
they  consider  there  are  no  candidates  of  sufficient  merit. 

May  I  suggest  a  few  books  and  documents  which  will  be  of 
assistance  to  candidates  taking  the  Examination?  They  are  : 
The  Syllabus  of  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination;  "  Handbook 
for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  "  (published  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the  College) ;  the  Pamphlet  on  Braille 
(published  by  the  N.I.B.);  Memorandum  No.  7  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  containing  the  Ministry's  Regulations  and  particulars 
of  the  Grants;  Gardner's  Trust  Handbook;  Advisory  Committee 
Reports — English  and  Scottish;  "The  Social  Services"  (P.  S. 
King). 

I  would  here  mention  that  the  Hon.  Registrar,  Mr.  Frank 
Stainsby,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i,  has  a  few  copies  of  previous  papers,  and 
these  are  available  on  application  and  payment  of  a  small  fee.  It 
is  necessary  to  point  out  here  that  candidates  taking  the  Examina- 
tion for  the  first  time  are  required  to  take  the  full  Examination. 
In  case  of  failure  in  any  subject,  the  candidate  concerned  is  required 
to  submit  himself  only  in  the  subjects  in  which  he  failed;  i.e.,  he 
does  not  need  to  sit  again  for  the  subjects  in  which  he  passed. 

Such  is  the  Examination  as  it  now  stands.  In  the  course  of  your 
discussion  you  may  wish  to  suggest  improvements  in  the  syllabus 
or  the  inclusion  of  additional  subjects  and  I  shall  be  interested  to 
hear  any  observations  you  may  make. 

It   is   of   interest   to    note    that   according   to   latest   available 
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figures  rather  more  than  three  hundred  persons  are  recognised 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  as  home  teachers  in  England  and 
Wales.  I  do  not  know  how  many  teachers  there  are  recognised 
in  Scotland  by  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health.  The  number  of 
persons  who  have  already  gained  the  Home  Teacher's  Certificate 
of  the  College  is  128,  so  that  you  will  see  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  teachers  engaged  in  the  work  who  do  not  possess  the 
certificate.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  persons  who  were 
recognised  prior  to  June,  1923,  when  the  Ministry  first  imposed 
a  condition  upon  all  appointments  to  home  teaching  posts,  the 
condition  being  that  the  teacher  shall  obtain  the  certificate  within 
two  years  of  the  date  of  appointment.  I  should  like  here  to  draw 
special  attention  to  the  desirability  of  teachers  recognised  prior 
to  1923  taking  the  Examination,  although  the  Ministry  do  not 
require  them  to  do  so.  The  Examination  and  preparation  therefor 
would  broaden  their  outlook,  stimulate  them  in  their  work,  and 
generally  be  helpful  to  the  blind  and  all  concerned. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  call  the  attention  of  my  listeners  to  the 
fact  that  home  teachers  possessing  the  certificate  are  entitled  to 
become  members  of  the  College,  and  I  would  urge  all  such 
teachers  to  join  as  soon  as  possible.  The  annual  subscription  is 
only  ten  shillings,  and  in  return  for  this  you  are  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  the  Magazine  called  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  published 
periodically  which  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  latest  phases 
of  blind  work.  Mr.  A.  R.  Bannister,  of  147  Chester  Road, 
Manchester,  is  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  College,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  applications  for  membership. 

The  organisation  of  Home  Teaching  for  the  Blind  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  though  good  progress  is  being  made.  But  though  we 
provide  facilities  for  training,  though  we  provide  a  qualifying 
examination,  the  real  responsibilty,  the  real  task  of  making  Home 
Teaching  a  success,  depends  upon  the  teachers.  Your  task  is  not 
an  easy  one.  You  will  need  tact,  patience,  skill,  and  great  un- 
selfishness ;  you  will  meet  with  difficulties ;  adverse  circumstances 
will  arise  which  would  ordinarily  kill  idealism  and  quench 
enthusiasm.  You  will  have  moments  of  discouragement,  but  if 
you  have  undertaken  this  work  in  the  right  spirit,  that  spirit  will 
enable  you  to  win  through.  As  you  work  you  will  see  some  who 
thought  life  could  never  be  a  joy  beginning  really  to  live,  and  you 
will  bring  back  the  joy  of  living  to  some  who  thought  they  had 
lost  it.  In  the  daily  round  you  may  lose  sight  of  the  wider 
aspects  of  your  work.  Climb  up  that  metaphorical  mountain 
and  re-adjust  your  view.  Above  all,  keep  yourself  in  good 
physical  condition  so  that  you  may  be  cheerful.  Cultivate  wide 
interests  yourself  so  as  to  bring  into  the  homes  you  visit  not  only 
a  fresh  attractive  personality  but  a  fresh  attractive  outer  world. 
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THE    BACKWARD    CHILD. 

[The  following  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Bryan  on  the  last  morning 
of  the  Short  Autumn  Course  at  Swiss  Cottage.] 

Miss  Bryan  commenced  by  classifying  the  children  in  our 
schools  under  four  heads  f^(a)~the  normal,  (b)  the  supernormal, 
(c)  the  backward  and  (d)  the  mentally  defective.  The  last  group 
she  sub-divided  into  the  border-line,   the  imbecile  and  the  idiot. 

Referring  to  the  sub-normal  children  in  their  three  grades, 
Miss  Bryan  said  "The  norms  or  border-lines  are  difficult  to  re- 
cognise because  they  look  like  normal  children ;  they  are  con- 
sidered responsible  and  burdens  are  laid  on  them  which  they  are 
really  incapable  of  carrying.  Everyone  knows  that  they  are  not 
quite  like  other  children,  but  they  are  often  attractive  and  affec- 
tionate. Thus,  in  many  ways  they  appeal  to  our  interest  and 
arouse  our  hopes ;  we  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  are  feeble- 
minded. Such  a  child  never  becomes  normal,  but  he  can  be 
trained  to  eke  out  a  living  under  supervision. 

Passing  to  group  (c) — backward  children — the  speaker  said 
that  our  schools  contained  a  high  proportion  of  this  type  and 
that  they  deserved,  what  they  did  not  always  receive,  more 
attention  than  the  mentally  defective  both  because  they  were 
more  numerous  and  would  profit  more  by  the  care  bestowed  upon 
them.  While  a  great  deal  of  energy  had  been  mis-spent  in  the 
effort  to  educate  the  mentally  defective,  whose  social  value  would 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  be  something  less  than  zero,  we 
had  been  content  to  let  the  problem  of  the  backward  child  remain 
with  the  struggling  teacher,  who  could  in  general  do  nothing  more 
than  insist  upon  a  repetition  of  the  meaningless  grind  at  which 
the  pupil  had  already  failed. 

"  The  Meaning  of  Backwardness.  First,  what  is  backward- 
ness? It  is  altogether  a  relative  value  and  not  an  absolute  con- 
dition. The  backward  child  is  behind  somebody  or  lower  than  he 
ought  to  be  in  some  arbitrary  scale,  according  to  somebody's 
judgment  ...  In  the  home,  he  learns  later  than  his  brothers  and 
sisters  how  to  walk,  talk,  eat,  dress,  etc.  ;  his  parents'  judgment 
is  the  measure.  In  the  playground,  he  is  one  who  cannot  play  the 
games  which  children  of  his  age  can  play  and  therefore  plays 
with  younger  children.  In  school,  a  backward  child  is  one  who, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  is  two  or  more  years  behind  the  grade 
or  standard  he  ought  to  be  in  for  his  age  ...  In  general  in- 
telligence he  is  one  who  cannot  answer  certain  sets  of  prescribed 
questions  and  do  certain  tasks  presumably  fitted  for  his  years." 

Proceeding,  the  lecturer  enumerated  the  causes  of  backward- 
ness :    physical   defects    other   than    blindness ;    weakness   due    to 
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serious  illness  in  infancy ;  liability  to  disease  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  12  years  involving  absence  from  school;  lack  of  nourish- 
ment ;  poor  home  surroundings ;  want  of  training. 

11  Many  have  been  consigned  to  the  abyss  of  backwardness 
owing  to  neglect  in  observing  their  defective  sight.  They  have 
remained  in  the  ordinary  school  marking  time,  falling  into  a  lazy, 
cloudy  existence,  known  by  their  classmates  as  stupid  dunces, 
ridiculed."  Such  children,  said  Miss  Bryan,  formed  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  dull  pupils  in  London  County  Council  Schools 
whereas  "  the  early  discovery  of  this  defect  and  immediate  trans- 
fer to  a  blind  school  would  have  mitigated  the  consequences.  .  .  . 
A  great  deal  of  time  elapses  between  notifying  blindness  and  the 
admittance  into  a  blind  school." 

11  There  is  another  important  matter — the  necessity  for  hos- 
pitals to  understand  that  our  schools  are  in  existence.  Frequently 
an  oculist  will  say  to  the  parent,  '  Don't  send  your  son  (or 
daughter)  to  school,  keep  him  at  home  for  a  while  to  rest  his 
eyes.'  1  had  a  girl  of  twelve  who  was  kept  at  home,  the  excuse 
being  eyes.  Failing  to  get  satisfaction  from  the  attendance 
officer  and  the  parent,  I  visited  the  hospital  and  saw  the  doctor. 
The  medical  card  was  found  and,  needless  to  say,  the  girl  was  not 
suffering  from  any  infectious  disease  of  the  eyes  and  ought  to 
have  been  at  school.  She  had  been  absent  on  and  off  for  about 
twelve  months  and  was  very  much  behind  in  her  work." 

Dealing  with  types  of  backward  children,  the  lecturer  began 
with  the  so-called  lazy  pupil,  pointing  out  that  if  idleness  were 
the  prime  factor,  possibly  the  direct  method  of  the  father  who 
gave  his  two  boys  a  sound  beating  because  their  reports  were 
low,  might  be  effective.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idleness  could 
be  traced  to  some  ulterior  cause  which  might  be  discovered  by 
studying  the  individual  then,  in  justice,  he  ought  to  be  watched 
until  it  was  ascertained. 

The  slow  child  was  usually  slow  in  everything ;  lagging  in 
movement,  dragging  in  speech,  sluggish  in  thought  and  tardy 
in  acquiring  new  ideas.  Yet  when  finished  his  work  was  satis- 
factory, he  was  a  plodder  and  often  good  at  handicraft. 

The  indifferent  pupil.  Few  children  wholly  lacked  in- 
terest, rather,  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  their  interests,  in  a  lack  of  concentration;  hence  they  were 
blamed  for  inattention.  Miss  Bryan  evidently  agreed  with  the 
American  essayist  who  pointed  out  that,  when  we  bid  a  child  to 
pay  attention,  we  merely  mean  that  he  is  to  pay  attention  to  one 
particular  thing  and  that  he  is  probably  giving  the  liveliest  atten- 
tion to  several  things  as  we  speak.  Education,  he  adds,  demands 
the   narrowing   of  attention   in   the   interest   of   efficiency.        The 
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speaker  said  that  this  class  again  was  good  at  handwork  and 
industrious  when  interested ;  they  were  usually  hopeless  in  litera- 
ture, apparently  the  motive  side  of  the  brain  predominated. 

Weak  physique.  There  were  cases  where  the  mental  powers 
were  above  the  ordinary  but  both  legs  and  hands  were  used 
awkwardly.  This  class  claimed  a  great  deal  of  the  teacher's 
time  as  it  was  essential  that  the  hands  should  be  trained  to 
supplement  the  lack  of  sight. 

The  nervous  child.  Another  type  was  the  shy,  timid,  nervous 
child,  too  frightened  to  respond,  who  had  constantly  made  his 
appearance  of  late  years  probably  owing  to  air  raids.  He  needed 
encouraging  to  come  out  of  his  shell  and  competition  was  good 
for  him.  Again,  a  child  might  be  backward  because  he  had  too 
much  sight  which  handicapped  him  in  learning  Braille,  par- 
ticularly in  reading. 

"  Treatment.  The  most  obvious  thing  to  do  with  the  back- 
ward child  is  to  keep  him  behind  when  others  are  promoted.  This 
course  is  frequently  followed,  but  it  has  its  serious  disadvantages. 
In  the  first  place,  it  leads  to  an  accumulation  of  dull  children  in 
the  lower  classes  of  the  school.  All  these  have  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  other  children  and  on  the  teachers,  who  could  get  on  much 
better  without  them.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  wasteful  for  the 
backward  children.  For,  in  spite  of  failure  to  assimilate  instruc- 
tion, the  same  exercises,  the  same  reading  books,  the  same  writing 
tasks  are  not  calculated  to  inspire  their  interest,  which  is  so  pre- 
eminently necessary  in  the  case  of  a  dull  child.  Often  they  are 
distinctly  good  in  some  parts  of  the  curriculum  and  to  grind  over 
these  again  must  be  a  soul-deadening  task  in  many  cases.  But 
perhaps  the  most  baleful  effect  of  such  a  plan  is  the  loss  of  self- 
respect,  which  an  older  boy  usually  suffers  when  he  finds  himself 
condemned  to  take  a  position  among  others  much  younger  than 
himself.  In  the  treatment  of  this  type  of  child  we  need  above  all 
things  to  cherish  self-respect,  to  find  out  what  a  lad  can  do  and 
to  give  him  opportunities  to  excel." 

In  some  schools  on  the  Continent  there  were  special  classes  for 
backward  pupils,  known  as  Coaching  Classes,  in  which  the 
children  were  few  and  individual  attention  was  given.  The  curri- 
culum was  practically  a  repetition  of  work  done  in  the  main 
classes.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  child  might  have  so  far 
improved  that  he  was  able  to  pass  back  into  his  class  or  be 
promoted  to  a  higher  one.  In  any  case,  he  would  have  lost  a 
year,  so  that  if  his  progress  continued  to  be  normal  he  would,  by 
the  age  of  sixteen,  have  reached  the  intermediate  grade.  If,  as 
so  often  happened,  the  pupil  was  retarded  by  ill-health,  he  usually 
made  up  leeway  and  was  restored  to  his  proper  standard.     These 
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types  should  not  be  classed  as  deficient  or  sent  to  special  schools ; 
it  was  essential  to  preserve  their  self-respect. 

11  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  child  learns  as  much  from 
his  comrades  as  he  does  from  his  teacher,  and  while  little,  if  any, 
intellectual  harm  is  done  to  the  normal  by  allowing  a  few  who  are 
backward  to  mix  in  the  games  and  recreative  occupations,  a 
great  deal  of  good  accrues  to  the  latter  by  virtue  of  such 
opportunities. 

The  backward  child  is  usually  inferior  to  the  normal  in  sensory 
discrimination  and  responds  much  more  feebly  to  the  stimuli  of 
the  outer  world.  In  other  words,  his  perceptions  are  more  im- 
perfect, and  since  perception  is  the  foundation  of  all  further 
intellectual  progress,  everything  possible  must  be  done  to  improve 
its  efficiency.  The  teacher  must  first  awaken  the  sensory  organs, 
teach  the  child  to  feel,  taste,  smell,  hear,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  kindergarten  methods  are  used  in  the  ungraded  classes  to  an 
extent  which  would  be  over-use  for  the  normal  child  :  e.g.,  the 
Montessori  apparatus  offers  many-sided  opportunities ;  each  piece 
of  apparatus,  provided  it  attracts  the  pupil,  induces  repeated  acts 
of  discrimination  and  involves  co-ordination  of  various  kinds. 

This  apparatus  belongs  to  the  period  when  the  child  is  not 
ready  to  create  or  to  express  ideas  in  more  than  a  rudimentary 
manner.  Some  of  it  is  just  one  step  beyond  baby  play,  e.g.,  the 
sound  boxes  are  the  baby's  rattle  elevated  to  convey  not  merely 
attractive  noise,  but  contrasting  noises.  The  piling  up  of  cubes 
in  the  steadiest  possible  position  is  only  a  step  beyond  the  joy 
of  piling  bricks  indiscriminately  and  knocking  them  down.  The 
teacher  goes  on  to  introduce  cylinders,  cubes,  buttoning  frames, 
rough  and  smooth  boards,  wooden  insets,  setting  of  objects  in 
order,  grouping  articles  of  the  same  texture,  and  so  on.  The 
teacher  notes  the  stimulus  of  setting  things  in  order  and  the  child 
after  finding  he  can  arrange  bricks  to  make  a  stair  discovers  that 
he  can  make  a  steam  engine.  This  shows  that  he  is  now  imagin- 
ing experiences,  and  learning  to  express  ideas  through  what  he 
does.  A  blind  child  needs  more  of  this  sense  training  than  his 
sighted  brother,  without  it  he  is  handicapped. 

Speech.  The  speech  is  often  indistinct,  falling  to  an  almost 
inaudible  whisper  instead  of  being  well  sustained.  Good  speak- 
ing is  indicative  of  good  mental  aptitude,  well  trained.  Talk  to 
the  child  and  let  him  talk  to  you  of  his  home,  amusements,  games, 
pet  animals,  pocket  money,  etc.  ;  you  will  then  notice  how  far  he 
can  express  himself  in  words  and  speak  connectedly.  In  his 
answers  to  questions  you  will  observe  whether  his  processes  of 
thinking  are  orderly  and  natural.  If  delay  in  response  is  accom- 
panied by  extra  movements  and  fidgetiness,  a  mental  fault  is 
discovered.      A  child  who  is  slow  in  all   his  actions  and   speech 
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is  apt  to  be  slow  in  his  mental  processes.  In  some  cases,  he  may 
not  be  really  slow  but  an  impression  having  been  made  on  the 
brain,  its  expression  in  action  or  in  words  may  occur  at  a  later 
time.  The  child  may  see  or  hear  something  and  act  upon  it  and 
talk  about  it  another  day.  The  reproduction  of  a  story  told  by 
the  teacher  is  excellent ;  let  him  aim  at  clear  enunciation  and  pure 
intonation.  One  strong  argument  against  large  classes  is  the 
repression  of  speech.  Thus,  conditions  favourable  to  the  advance 
of  language  in  a  dull  child  are,  a  stimulating  environment,  a  ready 
listener,  small  groups,  individual  attention  and  definite  teaching 
of  words. 

Listening.  The  growth  of  the  habit  of  listening  involves  the 
gradual  increase  of  both  power  and  will  to  attend  continuously  to 
sounds  heard.  It  means  a  self-control  of  both  body  and  mind. 
The  silence  game  is  an  early  step  in  training  to  listen.  The  power 
to  be  silent  and  motionless  is  an  essential  condition  to  the  perfect 
listener,  but  you  will  find  that  the  child  develops  his  power  of 
listening  by  movement  of  body,  hands  and  feet  in  harmony  with 
sounds  or  musical  tunes  of  well-marked  rhythm  and  learns  to 
imitate  such  himself.  Thus,  he  spontaneously  makes  the  rhythm 
his  own — learns  it  through  his  body. 

Physical  exercises.  Free  physical  activity  brings  about  a 
steady  increase  in  the  child's  power  to  use  and  control  his  body 
and  to  break  many  undesirable  habits  which  seem  to  belong  to  a 
blind  child.  Therefore,  plenty  of  free  physical  exercises  and  or- 
ganised games  are  necessary ;  it  is  better  to  let  blind  children 
move  freely  with  nothing  in  the  hands.  The  postures  of  the  spine, 
due  to  weakness,  accompanied  by  finger-twitching  and  weak  hand 
postures  are  well  worthy  of  study.  If  a  teacher  succeeds  by- 
personal  skill  in  improving  the  child  in  his  movement  and  action, 
he  has  succeeded  to  some  extent  at  least  in  improving  his  brain, 
removing  its  disorderliness,  increasing  thereby  mental  and  moral 
aptitude.  Strength  and  activity  of  the  brain  are  indicated  by  good 
balance  of  the  body,  a  lively  expression  of  the  face,  good  tone  in 
the  muscles  around  the  eyes  together  with  spontaneous  movement. 

There  is  a  class  of  blind  children  which  is  frequently  difficult 
to  deal  with,  they  are  muscularly  feeble  but  mentally  sound.  Here 
comes  the  teacher's  opportunity  to  introduce  finger-training  occu- 
pations. They  are  many  and  varied,  e.g.,  bead  threading,  etc., 
clay  modelling,  raffia  work,  knitting,  netting,  rug  work,  toy 
making,  weaving  and  others ;  leading  on  to  the  elements  of  trade 
work,  basketry,  chair  caning,  loom  weaving.  In  dealing  with  this 
type,  it  often  happens  that  the  pupil  fails  to  master  an  occupation, 
if  that  is  so,  take  it  away  and  try  another.  I  have  found  this 
beneficial  and  once  a  piece  of  work  has  been  accomplished,  the 
rest  comes  easily.     In  all  constructive  work  and  play  the  making 
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of  things  for  a  definite  purpose  should  be  encouraged.  Motiva- 
tion is  the  secret  of  all  good  constructive  work,  without  it  the 
result  is  barren  and  artificial." 

Children  were  very  sensitive  to  the  world's  judgment,  said 
Miss  Bryan,  and  praise  was  a  spur  to  further  effort.  She  em- 
phasized the  need  of  arousing  self-activity  by  discovering  the 
child's  favourite  pursuits  and  selecting  those  which  were  educa- 
tionally useful.  This  same  attention  to  aptitude  and  preference 
should  govern  the  choice  of  manual  work.  Additional  handwork 
involved  the  neglect  of  other  subjects  but  this  was  justifiable  for 
the  older  pupils  and  the  mentally  backward,  but  it  should  be  of 
commercial  value,  the  aim  being  to  make  the  child  self-supporting. 

In  large  classes  the  fitting  of  the  work  to  the  individual  was 
a  difficult  matter  but  separate  classes  for  backward  children  could 
not  be  formed  in  small  schools.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
best  possible  must  be  done  for  the  backward  children  within  the 
class,  they  must  be  allowed  to  abandon  subjects  in  which  they 
could  not  keep  pace  and  to  take  up  additional  handwork  which 
interested  them.  It  was  now  recognised  that  pleasure  was  a 
sign  of  profitable  and  healthy  activity  and  that  it  re-acted,  render- 
ing the  activity  still  more  effective. 

Personality  of  the  teacher.  This  was  of  great  importance  as 
many  backward  children  needed  rousing — here  was  the  work  of 
the  bright  and  cheerful.  Many,  again,  were  nervous  and  sensitive 
— here  was  the  work  of  the  understanding  and  sympathetic.  If  a 
child  was  a  failure  with  one  teacher,  another  should  be  tried.  In 
this  connection,  the  lecturer  related  an  experience  of  her  own  with 
a  very  backward  child  who  was  so  nearly  deficient  that  the 
authorities  thought  of  sending  her  to  Dareuth  as  unteachable. 
She  took  a  great  liking  to  a  teacher  of  another  class  and  was 
placed  in  her  charge  as  far  as  possible.  Strange  to  say,  the  girl 
improved  greatly  and  was  in  time  transferred  to  a  residential 
school  for  older  children.  There  she  won  a  scholarship  and  was 
now  self-supporting. 

Miss  Bryan  did  not  advocate  spending  time  and  money  on  the 
attempt  to  educate  mentally  deficient  blind  children  as  a  large 
percentage  were  subject  to  epilepsy  and  either  died  young  or  were 
eventually  transferred  to  mental  asylums.  Rather,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  educate  those  who  would  repay  the  time  and 
money  spent  upon  them  and  would  become  partially  or  wholly 
self-supporting. 

11  In  reality,  most  blind  children  are  considerably  behind  seeing 
children  in  the  junior  schools;  this  of  course  is  unavoidable  be- 
cause of  their  handicap  and  the  remedy  is  to  keep  the  class  as 
small  as  possible  to  enable  the  teacher  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
dividual help.  Under  such  conditions,  the  majority  should  make 
good," 
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SUGGESTIONS    FOR    THE    TEACHING    OF 
BRAILLE    TO    INFANTS. 

By  Mrs.    McQueen. 

The  following  suggestions  are  suitable  only  for  quite  young 
children.  All  letters  are  taught  phonetically  and  names  are  not 
given  until  much  later  when  the  children  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  phonetic  sounds.  They  should  learn  to  read  easily  phonetic 
words  and  sentences  before  they  are  introduced  to  writing.  Never 
teach  reading  and  writing  simultaneously  to  infants,  otherwise 
they  reverse  such  letters  as  H  and  J,  I  and  E,  F  and  D,  R  and  W. 

The  wooden  nail  board  and  nails  and  boxes  with  holes  for 
marbles  are  the  most  suitable  pieces  of  apparatus,  as  children 
can  build  up  the  letters  for  themselves  thus  greatly  assisting 
memory. 

Each  child  should  have  a  box  in  which  he  keeps  separate 
cardboard  letters  of  correct  size  of  dot,  also  a  box  of  cards  of 
words  as  they  are  learnt ;  so  that  by  the  time  the  children  know 
all  the  letters  they  will  have  a  complete  alphabet  and  a  set  of 
many  simple  words  which  can  be  built  into  sentences.  A  triangle 
is  a  convenient  shape  for  the  letter  card,  as  the  children  soon 
learn  to  place  the  apex  at  the  top  and  do  not  reverse  the  letters. 
Boxes  of  small  articles  are  kept  with  cards  bearing  their  names 
and  the  children  play  at  finding  the  correct  name  card,  e.g., 
cap,  cup,  top,  bed,  nut,  rag.  Begin  with  boxes  containing  only 
one  or  two  objects  and  add  as  new  words  are  learnt.  Words 
may  also  be  built  up  with  small  plasticine  letters  placed  on  boards. 
Each  letter  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  talk  about  the  object  for 
which  it  stands,  and,  as  soon  as  sufficient  letters  are  known, 
they  should  be  at  once  built  into  words,  e.g.,  A,  L,  D,  P,  C  can 
be  made  into  lad,  lap,  cap. 

Letters  are  introduced  in  order  of  simplicity ;  first  come  those 
which  are  easiest  to  remember  and  are  most  needed  for  making 
many  words. 

A  =  apple's  letter.  Children  have  apple  and  talk  about  it,  pretend 
they  can  only  say  beginning  of  word  apple — only  one 
apple — dot  1,  taste  it. 

L  =  leg's  letter.  Long  and  very  straight  up,  stand  on  one  leg, 
build  with  nails  long  leg,  dots  1,  3,  5. 

D  =  dog's  letter.  Tail  hanging  down  ••  dots  1,  2,  for  the  dog  and 
dot  4  for  tail. 

P  =  pipe's  letter.     Handle    pipe — long    stem — bowl   at    top,    build 

•  • 
pipe  on  nail  board  •  • 

••  •• 

C  =  cat's  letter.      Dots  1  and  2  =  two  very  sharp  eyes  •  • 
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B  =  bead's  letter.     Make  chain  of  2  beads  on  string — bang  up — one 

bead  on  top  of  other  bead. 
T  =  top's  letter.     Spinning  top,  point  at  bottom  and  one  at  top. 

0  =  orange's  letter.     3  oranges — one  rolls  over  other  side  of  tray. 

•  • 
S  =  stick's  letter.      Handle  bent  over  ••  children  feel  real  stick  bent 

•  •     •• 
this  shape,  then  build  ••on  their  nail  boards. 

G  =  grape's  letter.     4  grapes  on  bunch,  all  close    together,    make 

bunch  on  nail  board. 
M  =  mice's  letter.     2  mice  running  away — cat  after  them.     Dots   1 

and  2  mice,  dot  5  cat  after  them. 
K  =  kite's  letter.     Dot  1  =kite  up  in  the  air,  dot  5  =  boy  down  below 

(concentrate  on  kite  up  high). 
E  =  egg's  letter.     2  eggs  side  by  side,  one  drops  off  table  so  only 

one  left  high  ••  dots  1,  4. 

V  =  vase's  letter.     Broken  vase,  only  one  side  left  and  the  base  •  • 

••  ** 

N  =  nut's  letter.     4  nuts  in   a  bag,   one   falls   out  ••build  on  nail 

board. 
H  =  hat's  letter.     Dots  3  and  \  =  hat,  dot   1=  feather  sticking  up. 

Make  hat  on  nail  board. 
R  =  rhubarb's  letter.     Leaf  growing  down  at  side  of  long  straight 

stalk.  ## 

J  =  jug's  letter.     Broken  jug  ••     Do    not    teach    J    until    children 

certain  of   H. 

X  =  ends  of  box.      •  •  build  box  on  nail  board. 

Q  =  Queen's  letter.     Queen  has  all  the  dots  except  one. 

Follower's  letter.     Dots   1  and  2  =  flower,  dot  3  =  stalk.     Do  not 

teach  F  until  children  quite  certain  of   D.  .  # 

W  =  winter's  letter.     Snowball  just  hitting  leg — only  in  winter  •• 

Z  =  noise  of  bees.      Lot  of  bees  in  hive.      1,  4,  5,  6   (2  and  3  gone 
out). 

Illustrations  are  built  up  on  association  of  ideas,  shape  of 
objects  with  corresponding  letter. 

Letters  must  be  taught  phonetically,  e.g.,  C  as  in  cat,  not  as 
in  city.  Some  illustrations  need  a  great  stretch  of  imagination, 
fortunately  children  have  plenty  and  like  "  making  believe"  and 
will  willingly  accept  such  illustrations  at  dot  i  for  dog's  head,  2 
for  his  body  and  4  for  his  tail  hanging  down.  They  will  after- 
wards associate  the  mental  picture  of  1,  2,  4  with  D  for  dog. 

This  system  uses  several  senses  for  each  letter,  e.g.,  sound 
and  touch  ;  taste  as  in  apple,  smell  in  flower.  The  more  senses 
used  the  better. 
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DALTON  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

By  J.   M.   Ritchie,  M.A. 

In  a  recent  summary  of  modern  educational  movements  Sir 
John  Adams  shewed  that  there  was  a  distinct  trend  away  from 
the  classroom  as  formerly  understood.  The  old  idea  of  the 
massed  pupils  sitting-  in  rows  while  the  teacher  exerted  himself 
to  evoke  a  collective  response  was,  he  contended,  passing  out  of 
fashion.  The  difficulties  of  class  teaching  have  always  been  re- 
cognised but  were  regarded  as  inevitable.  The  teacher  had  to 
adapt  his  expositions  and  his  questioning  to  the  average  child 
and  now-a-days  the  average  child  is  held  to  be,  like  the  man  in 
the  street,  a  creature  of  fiction.  No  matter  how  well  graded  the 
classes  may  be  there  can  be  no  two  pupils  exactly  alike  in  attain- 
ments or  in  pace  of  working.  Compromise  must  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  However  the  pace  be  set  it  is  sure  to  prove  awkward 
to  some.  If  it  be  slowed  down  to  suit  the  backward  pupils,  time 
is  wasted  and  boredom  caused.  If  the  pace  be  quickened  the 
laggards  are  left  behind  and  gain  nothing  from  the  subsequent 
instruction.  It  was  consideration  of  this  elementary  factor  in 
classroom  routine  that  led  to  the  elaboration  of  the  Dalton  Plan. 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  in  abandoning  the  old  style 
of  class  teaching  some  admirable  factors  in  education  are 
jeopardised.  In  a  well  managed  class  there  is  a  mental  esprit  de 
corps  which  is  kept  alive  by  corporate  action.  A  wide  awake 
teacher  established  an  intellectual  give  and  take  between  him- 
self and  his  class  and  also  among  the  members  of  his  class  which 
cannot  be  sacrificed  without  regret.  Friendly  competition  and 
healthy  emulation  were  developed  by  the  old  system  though  some 
purists  may  dispute  the  validity  of  the  adjectives.  Mental  agility 
and  pride  of  place  cannot  be  denied  as  bye  products. 

On  a  lower  plane,  additional  qualities  may  be  urged.  An 
orderly  class  looks  well.  It  pleases  the  teacher's  amour  propre. 
It  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  exercising  his  art — that  noble  art 
in  which  are  united  the  functions  of  the  professor  and  the  cross- 
examining  counsel — that  art  which  at  its  best  was  likened  by 
Socrates  to  mental  midwifery  with  all  the  added  fascination  that 
comes  from  the  performing  of  a  difficult  operation  in  the  midst 
of  an  admiring  audience. 

If  the  classroom  system  is  surrendered,  these  things,  some  of 
more  intrinsic  worth  than  others,  must  be  given  up  too.  Since 
the  most  skilled  pilots  in  pedagogy  say  that  the  tide  is  setting 
away  from  collective  teaching  we  must  face  the  situation  and  make 
only  one  stipulation,  that  whatever  is  put  in  its  place  will  have 
the  balance  of  advantage  on  its  side. 

A  moment's  consideration  may  be  given  to  another  drawback 
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inherent  in  the  classroom  system  although  it  is  not  overcome  by 
the  Dalton  Plan.  It  is  a  failing-  demonstrated  long  ago  by 
Froebel  and  brought  more  vividly  to  light  by  moderns  like  John 
Dewey.  This  consists  in  its  artificiality.  The  essential  function 
of  the  teacher  is  conceived  by  them  to  be  the  providing  of  the  best 
environment  for  the  expanding,  developing  nature  of  the  child. 
Can  this  be  done  within  the  rather  bare  and  depressing  precincts 
of  the  typical  public  school?  To  the  erection  of  these  colossal 
factory-like  structures  other  elements  besides  pure  pedagogy  have 
contributed.  Modern  city  life  with  the  inhabitants'  natural 
antipathy  to  high  rates,  standardised  production  in  business, 
dependence  on  organisation  and  the  apotheosis  of  the  machine, 
all  these  and  many  more  phases  of  western  civilisation  are  re- 
flected in  the  municipal  school.  The  teacher,  unless  he  has  force 
and  conviction  enough  to  be  a  rebel,  must  accept  the  situation.  It 
will  help  him  greatly  if  he  hugs  close,  as  one  of  his  deepest  con- 
victions, the  belief  that  all  these  piles  of  bricks  and  mortar,  these 
desks  and  apparatus,  are  unessential,  may  even  be  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  to  his  work  of  education.  He  will  still  con- 
tinue to  make  use  of  them  but  with  a  salutary  difference  of  out- 
look, a  subtle  change  of  emphasis  which  will  bring  freshness  and 
reality  to  his  work. 

Now  when  once  a  teacher  realises  the  artificiality  of  the 
classroom  system  he  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  a  substitute  which 
will  be  more  closely  in  line  with  the  educative  process.  None  has 
yet  been  evolved  which  completely  meets  the  case.  Some  of  the 
suggestions  most  tempting  on  paper  are  beyond  the  power  of  the 
average  practitioner  to  carry  out.  They  would  be  inspiring  and 
admirable  in  the  hands  of  their  author  but  cannot  be  recommended 
for  adoption  by  the  rank  and  file.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Dalton  Plan.  In  fact,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  adopted 
constitutes  in  itself  an  adverse  criticism.  It  is  not  a  revolutionary 
scheme.  It  accepts  the  classroom,  the  hours  of  work,  the  "  sub- 
jects," the  set  task,  the  programme  of  work,  in  short,  all  the 
machinery  that  radical  reformers  would  like  to  sweep  away.  It 
is  not  a  Utopia  but  rather  a  dodge  for  making  the  best  of  the 
present  world.  It  is  all  a  question  of  temperament  whether  this 
remark  be   held   to   constitute  blame   or   commendation. 

Little  more  than  the  briefest  summary  of  the  Plan  is  required 
here.  It  was  worked  out  in  the  town  of  Dalton,  Massachusetts, 
by  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst,  in  1920,  and  has  been  described  by  her 
in  various  contributions  to  educational  papers.  Also  Miss  Evelyn 
Dewey's  The  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan,  published  in  1922,  is  an 
authoritative  statement  to  which  teachers  desiring  full  informa- 
tion  should  turn. 

The  following  sentences,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Dalton  Asso- 
ciation,  put  the  matter  in  a  nut  shell.      "  The  Dalton  Plan  is  a 
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scheme  of  educational  reorganisation  applicable  to  the  school 
work  of  pupils  from  eight  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  aims  at 
giving  the  child  freedom,  making  the  school  a  community  where 
the  mutual  interaction  of  groups  is  possible,  and  it  approaches 
the  whole  problem  of  work  from  the  pupil's  point  of  view,  giving 
him   more  responsibility  for,   and  interest  in,   his  education. 

"The  form  rooms  become  subject  laboratories,  wherein  are 
collected  all  the  books  and  apparatus  relative  to  the  particular 
subjects.  The  pupils  are  still  grouped  in  forms  for  convenience' 
sake." 

To  adapt  a  plan  of  this  kind  to  a  school  for  the  blind  is  at 
once  more  easy  and  more  difficult  than  to  do  so  for  an  ordinary 
school.  It  is  more  easy  because  in  any  progressive  school  for  the 
blind  there  is  already  a  large  amount  of  individual  teaching  and 
independent  study.  The  classes  are  small  and  the  teacher  as 
guide,  rather  than  lecturer  or  drill  sergeant,  is  already  on  the 
spot.  Thus  the  spirit  of  Dalton  is  there  and  it  is  a  development 
rather  than  a  reversal  of  policy  to  bring  in  the  full-fledged  system. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  successful  working  lies  in  the  lack  of 
facility  possessed  by  the  backward  pupils  in  the  medium  through 
which  the  self  tuition  must  take  place.  In  other  words,  the  pupil 
must  be  a  fairly  fluent  reader  and  writer.  Many  blind  children, 
especially  among  those  who  have  come  late  to  school  are  not. 
The  danger  is  obvious.  Time  which  should  be  spent  on  history 
or  literature  is  being  swallowed  up,  to  an  excessive  extent,  in 
grappling  with  the  mechanical  problems  of  interpretation.  The 
efficient  teacher  shrinks  from  seeing  time  spent  in  this  way  and 
is  all  impatience  to  act  as  medium  and  substitute  for  the  cum- 
brous machinery  of  braille  transcription  and  composition,  the 
crisp  and  animated  notes  of  a  viva  voce  exchange.  Great  care 
is  required  to  mark  the  line  which  divides  legitimate  criticism  of 
this  sort  from  that  which  comes  from  unconscious  professional 
egotism,  from  the  teacher's  reluctance  to  leave  the  centre  of  the 
picture.  Teachers  have  to  be  ever  on  their  guard  against  teaching 
too  much  and  the  Dalton  Plan  is  a  valuable  restraint  in  this 
direction.  It  is  better  that  a  child  should  do  a  thing  for  himself 
even  if  he  does  it  laboriously  with  an  extravagant  outlay  of  time 
and  with  groanings  that  may  not  be  uttered  than  that  the  teacher 
should  do  it  for  him  though  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

While  realising  this  to  the  full,  however,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  fairly  good  standard  of  braille  proficiency  must  be  postu- 
lated before  the  adoption  of  the  Dalton  Plan  can  be  justified  in  a 
school  for  the  blind.  Before  leaving  the  question  of  braille  it 
may  be  suggested  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  transition  class  outside 
the  Dalton  scheme  for  pupils  who  are  backward,  whether  their 
condition  be  due  to  neglect,  natural  slowness  or  lateness  in  coming 
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to  school.  The  transition  class  has  a  limited  curriculum  and  lays 
particular  stress  on  braille.  The  pupil  is  quick  to  grasp  the  idea 
that  braille  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  a  key  to  unlock  the  door  of 
knowledge  and  is  soon  eager  to  get  on  to  the  Dalton.  There, 
to  vary  the  metaphor,  he  will  use  the  tools  which  he  has 
forged  in  the  transition  class  and  start  with  zest  on  the  business 
of  equipping  himself  for  life.  By  this  method,  braille  is  mastered 
more  quickly  by  such  pupils  than  can  be  done  in  the  old-fashioned 
way. 

One  difficulty  experienced  in  a  school  for  the  blind  is  that  the 
equipment  in  the  direction  of  reference  books,  etc.,  is  often 
severely  limited.  This  is  a  handicap,  but  not  a  hindrance,  and 
some  ingenuity  is  called  forth  in  making  the  most  and  the  best 
of  whatever  is  available. 

As  has  been  already  stated  it  is  a  merit  of  the  Plan  that  each 
pupil  is  enabled  to  work  at  his  own  pace  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  the  quickest  set  of  pupils  get  through 
in  the  year  just  about  double  what  is  compassed  by  the  slow  ones. 
This  advantage  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  a  school  for  the  blind. 
Such  a  school  is  nearly  always  small  in  numbers  and  on  the  old 
system  a  smart  pupil  reached  the  top  class  at  the  age  of  12  or 
13.  This  created  a  troublesome  situation  and  some  marking  time 
on  the  part  of  these  youngsters  was  inevitable.  On  the  Dalton 
Plan  the  pupil  never  reaches  the  end,  for  assignments  can  be 
produced  to  suit  any  appetite  however  voracious.  The  alert 
pupil  likes  the  Dalton  Plan.  The  slow  pupil  feels  lost  to  begin 
with.  He  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources  too  much  for  his 
liking.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  slow  eater  makes  him  all  the  more 
anxious  to  continue  to  be  spoon  fed.  He  dislikes  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  added  freedom.  He  feels  that  life  is  too  difficult,  too 
complicated  on  the  new  basis.  He  longs  for  the  deep  ruts  that 
keep  his  wheels  from  straying.  All  this  is,  of  course,  a  compliment 
to  the  Plan.  The  more  initiative  and  self-reliance  that  can  be 
worked  into  the  characters  of  blind  boys  and  girls,  the  better 
hope  there  will  be  for  their  future  success.  It  is  more  important 
that  a  child  should  know  how  to  obtain  knowledge,  should  get 
into  the  way  of  finding  it  when  he  needs  it,  than  that  he  should 
be  the  passive  absorber  of  information. 

The  most  fundamental  criterion  as  to  whether  the  Dalton  Plan 
is  being  successfully  worked  in  any  school  lies  in  the  assign- 
ments. These  are  the  programmes  of  work  drawn  up  in  all 
the  Daltonised  subjects.  They  may  be  conceived  in  a  genuinely 
educational  spirit.  They  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  little  better 
than  the  test  cards  which  were  in  vogue  a  generation  ago.  Much 
time  and  thought,  therefore,  must  be  given  to  their  elaboration. 
The  assignments  in  each  subject  may  be  roughed  out  by  the 
teacher  responsible,  but  this  is  done  in  accordance  with  a  general 
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organic  scheme  of  work  and  the  staff  must  be  allowed  to  consider 
them  together  in  regularly  recurring  staff  meetings.  These  dis- 
cussions are  most  helpful.  They  give  the  necessary  opportunity 
for  breaking  down  water-tight  compartments  and  for  ensuring 
that  the  various  tasks  set  form  component  and  well-proportioned 
parts  of  a  unified  whole.  They  are  useful  in  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  all  members  a  due  sense  of  perspective  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  each  and  a  corporate  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the 
general  education  that  is  being  attempted  by  the  school. 

The  Plan  was  adopted  at  Swiss  Cottage  three  years  ago  and 
experience  gives  a  verdict  in  favour  of  its  retention.  The  staff 
are  prepared  to  abandon  it  for  any  other  method  whose  advan- 
tages are  superior  but  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  return 
to  the  old  form  of  class  teaching. 


PROGRESS    IN    THE    SPECIAL    PREPARATION 
OF    TEACHERS    OF    THE    BLIND. 

Under  this  title,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen  recently  contributed 
an  interesting  article  to  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

After  a  brief  statement  as  to  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  country,  he  writes  "  Though  England  leads  us  in  this  matter 
of  teacher  preparation,  we  have  made  a  beginning  in  a  few  states. 
The  Newsletter  for  April,  1925,  announces  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  the  state  of  New  York  will  not  make  state 
apportionment  on  account  of  a  teacher  of  a  special  class  who  does 
not  possess  a  certificate  authorizing  such  teacher  to  teach  it,  or 
who  does  not  possess  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  him." 

11  Section  7759  of  the  General  Code  of  Ohio,  touching  public 
schools  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  crippled,  reads  :  '  Teachers  in  such 
schools  shall  be  appointed  as  are  other  public  school  teachers. 
They  shall  possess  the  usual  qualifications  required  of  teachers 
in  the  public  schools,  and  in  addition  thereto  such  special  training 
and  equipment  as  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
or  the  Board  of  Education  may  require.' 

Minnesota,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania  and  a  few  other  states 
are  considering  the  requirement  of  special  preparation  for  special 
teaching. 

In  the  state  of  Michigan  a  teacher  uncertified  in  the  special 
method  of  her  group  would  probably  find  it  difficult  to  be 
"  appointed  "  as  teacher  in  any  special  institution,  school  or 
class  under  public  control.  The  State  Normal  College  at  Detroit 
is  offering  for  credit  training  courses  in  special  education.  Super- 
intendent Holmes  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Lansing 
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writes  that  he  received  into  his  school  last  year  for  specific  train- 
ing- two  graduates  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College  at 
Ypsilanti. 

Principal  Burritt,  of  Overbrook,  has  sent  one  of  his  teachers 
to  Watertown  to  take  the  Harvard  course  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  and  he  and  Principal  Van  Cleve  have  each  employed 
a  new  teacher  who  has  taken  it.  Superintendent  Hooper,  of 
Janesville,  has  now  sent  two  young  women  on  for  that  course 
and  for  the  new  Perkins  course  in  "  special  methods."  Superin- 
tendent Wilson,  of  Indianapolis  writes  that  his  Board  voted  in 
1924  to  add  $50  to  the  pay  of  any  of  his  teachers  who  shall  have 
taken  either  the  Harvard  course  or  the  Peabody  course.  Seven- 
teen Perkins  teachers  have  pursued  the  former  and  in  consequence 
have  either  received  their  appointment  or  higher  pay. 

For  the  past  five  years  teachers  from  far  and  near  have  gone 
to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  has 
been  offering  summer  courses  on  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
the  special  method  of  teaching  manual  training  and  sight-saving 
classes.  Already  many  have  received  the  college  credit  for  one 
or  more  of  these  courses  and  returned  to  their  positions,  doubtless 
with  increased  salaries.  Superintendent  Wampler,  of  the  State 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  is  located  there,  is  alone  respon- 
sible for  beginning  this  enterprise  and  for  making  it  a  success. 
He  is  now  preparing  new  attractions  covering  the  period  of  the 
coming  convention. 

Mr.  Irwin,  as  everybody  knows,  has  been  conducting  in  New 
York  City,  first  for  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  and 
then  for  the  New  York  University,  theoretical  and  practical 
accredited  summer  courses  for  home  teachers.  Mr.  Burritt 
has  been  offering  to  prospective  home  teachers  a  two-year  course 
— one  year  of  special  preparation  at  Overbrook  and  one  of  general 
preparation  at  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work. 
Two  students  of  it  will  finish  in  June,  1926. 

By  the  time  this  paper  appears  68  persons  will  have  completed 
the  Harvard  course  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  This  half- 
year  course,  though  recently  advanced  to  full  status  and  designa- 
ted in  the  catalogue  as  Ni,  remains  general  in  scope,  supplying 
as  it  does  the  historical  background  or  real  acquaintance  with  the 
development  of  the  subject  and  with  the  problems  of  blindness 
and  the  blind.  Properly  qualified  students  of  it  may  now  count 
its  certificate  towards  the  Harvard  degree  of  Master  of  Education. 

The  new  or  Perkins  course  in  special  methods  which  was 
begun  last  October  with  nine  students  of  the  Harvard  course 
will  definitely  prepare  them  and  their  successors  to  teach  blind 
persons.  Its  conductor  is  Miss  Jessica  L.  Langworthyj  who  has 
resigned  her  principalship  to  pioneer  in  this  more  imperative  field. 
She  has  planned  the  course  to  fill  out  a  school  year,  and  will  be 
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able  to  call  upon  our  school's  departmental  instructors  to  impart 
their  own  special  methods,  in  one  after  another  of  the  common 
school  branches,  in  graphic  representation  and  in  manual  training. 
Practice  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  theory.  Everything,  in  short, 
will  be  clone  to  make  the  new  course  strong  and  worth  while.  In 
due  time  a  literature  will  begin  to  appear.  But,  because  public 
opinion  of  service  to  blind  children  still  savours  of  their  care 
rather  than  of  their  schooling,  so  this  new  movement,  which  looks 
hopefully  to  a  wholesome  change  for  the  better,  marches  slowly. 
The  corresponding  movement  of  teacher  training  for  sight- 
saving  classes  is  more  rapid.  Already  it  has  a  teachers'  manual, 
also  an  organ  issued  periodically,  and  other  literature.  This  is 
natural  and  to  be  expected ;  for  here  the  service  stressed  is  plainly 
conservation  of  eyesight  alike  for  the  children  and  for  the  public 
weal. 


SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  Special  Courses  for  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  and  Semi-sighted,  at  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  from  June  7th  to  July  16th,  1926. 
The  headings  given  below  will  indicate  the  scope  and  variety  of 
the  programme. 

History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Plans  and  Methods. 

Elementary  School  Problems  and  Methods. 

General   Lecture  Course  with   Round-table   Discussions. 

High  Schools  Problems  and  Methods. 

General  and  Specific  Problems  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  how 

to  meet  them. 
Manual  Training  for  Girls. 
Physical  Education  in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 
Expression  and  Dramatics  in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 
Music  in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 
Braille  Shorthand. 


On  Thursday,  March  4th,  the  Oxford  branch  of  the  National 
Union  of  the  Blind  passed  a  resolution  "  That  the  Directors  of 
Agencies  employing  blind  people  be  asked  to  convene  a  conference 
consisting  of  representatives  of  such  agencies  and  representatives 
of  blind  workers  to  discuss  a  scheme  of  remuneration  for  the 
latter  applicable  to  the  whole  country." 
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HENRY    STAINSBY    MEMORIAL    FUND. 

A  preliminary  meeting"  was  recently  held  at  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  project  to 
found  a  Memorial  to  the  late  Mr.   Henry  Stainsby. 

It  was  proposed  to  inaugurate  a  fund  known  as  the  Henry 
Stainsby  Memorial  Gift  Fund  for  the  Blind  to  present  gifts  to 
pupils  of  recognised  institutions  and  colleges  on  completion  of 
their  training;  that  the  gifts  should  take  the  form  of  special 
apparatus,  Braille  writers,  watches,  or  other  useful  appliances; 
and  that  all  gifts  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  relieve  any 
institution,  society  or  agency  of  its  obligations. 

"  Mr.  Stainsby  ever  evinced  anxiety  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  blind  persons  every  facility  for  reducing  their  handicap ;  he 
was  always  most  anxious  that  young  people  should  be  properly 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  he  was  especially  interested 
in  the  provision  of  apparatus  for  their  use."  The  foregoing 
passage  is  quoted  from  the  circular  issued  by  the  Committee 
chosen  to  manage  this  scheme,  and  continues:  "We  therefore 
consider  the  suggested  form  of  Memorial  eminently  appropriate, 
and  we  earnestly  appeal  for  your  generous  support  so  as  to  en- 
able us  to  give  effect  to  a  project  which  we  know  would  have 
had  Mr.   Stainsby' s  cordial  approval." 

The  Council  of  the  National  Institute  has  kindly  consented 
to  open  the  Fund  with  a  subscription  of  ^500,  and  will  act  as 
Trustee. 

Cheques,  postal  orders,  etc.,  should  be  made  payable  to  "The 
Henry  Stainsby  Memorial  Fund,"  and  forwarded  to  the  Honorary 
Treasurer,  G.  F.  Mowatt,  Esq.,  at  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224-8  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1.  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Fund  :  Miss  K.  Nightingale,  224-8  Great  Port- 
land Street,  London,  W.  1. 


A    REMARKABLE    CAREER. 

In  the  series  of  articles,  Personalities  in  the  World  of  the 
Blind,  which  have  recently  appeared  in  The  Beacon,  none  is  more 
interesting  than  the  autobiography  of  Miss  Matilda  Aston,  pub- 
lished in  January,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen 
it  the  salient  facts  may  be  repeated  here. 

Born  in  1873  in  an  Australian  mining  town,  Miss  Aston 
completely  lost  her  sight,  which  had  always  been  defective,  at 
the  age  of  six,  and  at  eight  she  entered  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Melbourne.  At  sixteen,  she  matriculated,  being  the  first  blind 
student  in  Australia  to  attain  this  success.      She  studied  certain 
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subjects  at  the  University,  but  circumstances  prevented  her  from 
taking  her  degree. 

At  twenty,  Miss  Aston  began  in  earnest  to  support  herself. 
For  many  years  she  accomplished  this  by  teaching,  chiefly  music, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  wrote  and  studied  with  extraordinary 
energy,  thus  filling  her  life  with  a  wide  range  of  interests.  Two 
books  appeared — Maiden  Verses,  and  The  Woolinappers,  a 
volume  of  short  tales ;  besides  many  other  contributions  to  papers 
and  magazines.  Miss  Aston  holds  the  position  of  Esperanto 
Consul  for  the  blind  of  Victoria.  She  is  a  true  musician  and  has 
recently  published  a  collection  of  vocal  compositions  called  Sing- 
able Songs,  which  is  now  in  its  second  edition. 

In  January,  191 3,  she  was  appointed  head  teacher  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Victoria.  The  choice  of  a  blind  principal 
was  so  strongly  opposed  that  the  Minister  of  Education  tested 
her*  capacity  by  sending  her  to  take  charge  of  the  Infant  Depart- 
ment of  a  slum  school  for  the  seeing.  The  inspector's  report  was 
so  satisfactory  that  her  appointment  was  ratified.  For  twelve 
years  she  held  this  post,  fully  justifying  the  confidence  that  had 
been  placed  in  her.  The  school  never  numbered  more  than  thirty- 
eight  scholars,  and  during  her  regime  three  boys  have  won 
scholarships  to  higher  grade  schools,  and  a  fourth,  too  old  to  sit 
for  the  examinations,  was  sent  on  by  the  School  Committee. 
Miss  Aston  retired  in  1925  and  has  since  been  made  a  Life 
Governor. 

Reviewing  her  own  career,  Miss  Aston  writes  : — 

"  I  had  hardly  begun  my  life's  struggle  with  difficulties  and 
obstacles  when  I  became  convinced  that  we  needed  more  than 
the  general  work  of  our   Institution. 

I  had  struggled  with  the  hideous  problem  of  books  for  my 
studies.  I  had  none  to  copy  them,  and  I  drove  my  stylus  day 
and  night,  thus  robbing  by  brain  of  the  energy  that  should  have 
been  given  to  learning  the  work.  So  my  first  move  was  for  a 
library.  .  .  .  Mrs.  May  D.  Harrison,  the  first  energetic  secre- 
tary of  our  fine  library,  organised  the  work,  while  it  was  my 
part  to  teach  Braille  to  a  group  of  voluntary  transcribers. 

But  there  was  another  aspect  of  blind  matters  that  gave  me 
much  thought.  The  blind  themselves  had  no  say  in  their  own 
affairs,  and  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  that  we 
should  have  our  own  form  of  union.  I  called  a  meeting  of  eight 
friends  at  my  home,  and  we  founded  '  The  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  the  Blind,'  which  was  to  be  a  society  of  the 
blind  managed  by  themselves.  .  .  This  organisation  has  been 
thirty  years  in  existence.  I  was  secretary  for  nine  years,  and  after 
that  president  for  a  time,  but  of  late  I  have  only  held 
a  trusteeship." 
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Some  years  ago,  Miss  Aston  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  blind 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust, 
who  gave  a  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  with  which  to  found 
a  library  and  a  thousand  pounds  for  fittings.  We  are  told  that 
the  building  in  which  the  library  is  housed  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance in  miniature  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 


The  Court  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company  have  decided  to 
award  two  prizes  (first  and  second)  of  ^15  and  ;£io  for  the 
best  papers  submitted  setting  out  a  scheme  for  the  development 
of  pastime  occupations  for  the  blind.  The  following  conditions 
must  be  complied  with  : — 

(1)  Only  officers  (including  home  teachers)  of  a  voluntary  agency 
for  the  blind  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  England 
and  Wales  may  compete. 

(2)  The  papers  must  be  typewritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

(3)  The  paper  must  be  signed  with  a  pseudonym  only  and  bear 
no  other  mark  of  identification.  It  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  stamped  addressed  envelope  having  the  pseudonym  adopted 
clearly  marked  on  the  top  left  hand  corner. 

(4)  The  paper  must  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Clothworkers' 
Company,  Clothworkers'  Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C.5,  not 
later  than  the  30th  day  of  October,  1926 


THE    METROPOLITAN    AND    ADJACENT    COUNTIES' 

ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Room  63,  Denison  House, 

296  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
London,  S.W. 

APPLICATIONS  are  invited  from  qualified  ladies,  with  pre- 
vious experience,  for  the  post  of  Secretary  and  Accountant,  for 
which  a  salary  of  ^250  is  offered. 

Applications,  in  the  candidates'  own  handwriting,  which 
should  contain  details  as  to  age,  etc.,  and  be  accompanied  by 
copies  of  two  recent  testimonials,  must  be  received  on  or  before 
Saturday,  26th  June,  1926. 

Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Printers,  Mornington  St.,  Manchester,  S.E. 
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A    PUBLIC    MEETING. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on 
Saturday,  12th  June,  1926,  at  2-30  p.m.,  to  hear  Mr.  F.  M. 
Earle,  M.Ed.,  B.Sc  (National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology), 
speak  on  Some  Aspects  of  the  Application  of  Psychology  to  the 
Problems  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  M.A.  (Chairman  of  the  College  and  Asso- 
ciation) who  presided,  referred  to  the  difficulties  of  travelling  and 
assured  Mr.  Earle  that  the  meeting  made  up  in  keenness  what  it 
lacked  in  numbers.     He  proceeded  : — 

"  I  was  reading  the  other  day  a  critique  on  Sir  Michael 
Sadler's  recent  book.  The  reviewer  was  stimulated  to  imagine 
what  thoughts  would  come  into  the  mind  of  a  planetary  visitor  as 
he  surveyed  our  educational  system.  '  How  singular,'  he  might 
say,  '  are  the  ways  of  men.  They  base  their  political  system  on  the 
assumption  that  each  individual  is  capable  of  reaching  reasonable 
judgments  and  yet  they  teach  their  children  in  classes  of  50  or 
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more,  because  to  staff  a  school  properly  costs  money.  They  com- 
plain of  class  feeling  and  yet  they  organise  their  education  as  if 
to  accentuate  class  differences.  1  hey  spend  much  money  on  their 
educational  system  and  then  throw  a  large  proportion  of  it  away 
by  bringing,  in  respect  of  nine-tenths  of  their  children,  their  edu- 
cation to  an  abrupt  conclusion  at  the  age  of  14.  They  lament  un- 
employment and  yet  they  add  half  a  million  boys  and  girls  to  the 
industrial  market  every  year,  although  that  market  has  already 
more  than  a  million  workless  adults.' 

"  It  is  a  system  in  which  we  cannot  trace  any  clear  line  of  logical 
development.  It  has  grown  up  haphazard  through  compromise 
and  the  tortuous  paths  of  vested  interests. 

"  Practically  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  industrial  system: 
It,  too,  is  an  affair  of  haphazard  growth.  Now,  the  connection 
between  education  and  industry  is  too  close  and  intimate  to  re- 
quire labouring,  particularly  to  an  audience  of  teachers.  The 
conditions  and  methods  which  were  good  enough  a  hundred  years 
ago,  at  the  beginning  of  our  industrial  era,  will  not  work  to-day. 
I  have  not  time  to  elaborate  that  statement  and  indeed  to  me 
it  is  self  evident.  A  fundamental  change  is  necessary.  That 
means  a  fresh  outlook,  and  such  a  change  will  be  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  bring  about,  for  man  is  an  extremely  conservative 
creature. 

"  One  of  the  organisations  which  is  going  to  do  much  to  bring- 
about  this  change  is  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology.  That 
is  an  ambitious  thing  to  say  on  its  behalf,  but  I  submit  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  think  of  the  Institute  as  concerned  solely  with 
details  of  method  for  the  securing  of  a  larger  output.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Institute  wants  its  work  to  go  deeper  than  that.  In- 
creased output  is  desirable,  but  still  more  urgently  necessary  is 
the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  co-operation.  To  bring  that  spirit  into 
industry  is  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  age,  and  we  look  to 
the  Institute  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  agencies  in  that  good  work. 

"  It  will  do  so  by  increasing  our  knowledge  along  right  lines  and 
by  propounding  scientifically  accurate  replies  to  questions  that  at 
present  seem  insoluble.  The  growth  of  that  spirit  of  co-operation 
will  depend  on  a  multitude  of  factors  and  in  their  exploration  the 
work  will  be  laborious  and  minutely  detailed,  but  the  sum  of  the 
results  will  be  great  indeed. 

"  We  live  in  a  dangerous  time.  The  deplorable  lack  of  co- 
operation, one  might  say  the  lack  of  capacity  for  co-operation,  is 
bad  enough  in  itself,  but  is  made  still  more  dangerous  by  the 
presence  of  another  fact.  That  second  fact  is  that  the  cleverness 
of  man  has  enormously  outstripped  his  wisdom.  These  two 
factors  taken  together  make  an  explosive  mixture  which  may 
blow  our  civilisation  to  pieces.     That  would  be  a  pity,  for  there 
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is  much  in  this  old  earth  of  ours  to  bring  joy  and  satisfaction  to 
a  human  soul. 

"  Now,  the  difference  between  the  abolition  of  cantankerousness 
and  boredom  in  a  workshop  for  the  blind  and  the  introduction  of  the 
millennium  is  only  a  difference  of  degree,  not  in  kind,  and  we  shall 
listen  to  Mr.  Earle  for  information  on  our  immediate  problems  all 
the  more,  willingly  and  gratefully  because  of  our  belief  that  his 
information  will  be  a  stone  in  the  building  of  a  wiser  and  more 
balanced  future.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
the  keenest  anticipation  of  good  things  that  I  ask  Mr.  Earle  to 
address  us."     (Cheers.) 

In  his  opening  remarks  Mr.  Earle  emphasised  the  fact  that 
he  was  about  to  give  his  own  personal  point  of  view  and  that 
he  spoke  as  an  experimental  psychologist,  believing  that  the 
experimental  was  the  best  method.  Having  thus  made  his  posi- 
tion clear,  he  continued  : — 

"There  are,  of  course,  other  methods.  There  is  the  method 
of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  one's  own  personal 
experience,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  that  is  not  helpful, 
but  that  leads  to  differences  of  opinion  and  when  one  reads  the 
available  literature  on  the  problems  of  blindness,  one  notices  thai 
there  are  great  differences  of  opinion  upon  matters  of  really 
fundamental  importance.  One  naturally  gives  each  observer 
credit  for  possessing  long  experience  and  one  assumes  very 
careful  observation,  but  as  far  as  I  can  gather  not  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  test  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  which  have 
been  arrived  at.     Here  is  an  example  : — 

"  '  If  the  child  had  not  lost  his  sight  until  his  eighth  or  ninth 
year  and  especially  if  he  be  mentally  bright  or  normally  developed, 
he  is  absolutely  on  a  level  with  those  who  see,  for  he  will  retain 
an  idea  of  colour  and  perspective,  which  valuable  mental  equip- 
ment is  denied  to  those  who  have  never  seen.' 

"  One  would  like  to  accept  this  statement  whole-heartedly,  but 
one  is  prompted  to  ask  upon  what  grounds  it  is  based.  Why 
eighth  or  ninth  year,  why  not  fourth  or  fifth,  and  by  what  valid 
tests  is  the  absolute  equality  of  such  blind  children  with  seeing 
children  determined? 

"The  present  century  has  seen  a  big  change  in  our  attitude 
towards  general  educational  problems  simply  because  we  have 
begun  to  experiment  and  test  our  theories  to  the  full  before  we 
attempt  to  build  upon  them.  The  same  should  be  true  of  the 
problems  of  blindness.  We  ought  to  be  passing  from  the  stage  of 
opinion  to  that  of  experiment.  There  are  many  problems  of  blind- 
ness which  it  seems  to  me  have  not  yet  been  adequately  solved, 
and  none  of  them  can  be  completely  solved  without  careful 
enquiry. 
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"  These  are  some  of  them  : — 
(i)     Is   the   average   blind    child    inferior    to   the    average    seeing 
child   in  mental  capacity  or  in   achievement  or  in  both?      If 
so,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  respects? 

(2)  What  do  we  mean  by  an  average  blind  child  in  any  case? 
What  definite  qualities  does  he  possess?  What  qualities 
does  he  lack? 

We  ought  to  be  quite  as  clear  in  our  own  minds  what  qualities 
he  possesses  as  we  are  of  his  deficiencies,  if  there  be  any,  so  that 
one  can  make  full  use  of  them. 

(3)  If  the  average  blind  child  is  inferior  in  achievement  to  the 
average  seeing  child,  is  this  the  effect  of  his  blindness  or  of 
the  methods  by  which  he  is  taught? 

"Again,  what  does  'blind'  mean  in  any  case?  When  is  a 
person  blind?  What  are  the  actual  limits  of  vision  which  separate 
the  various  classes  of  defective  vision?  Should  these  limits  be 
purely  physical,  based  upon  examination  of  the  eye,  or  psy- 
chological? That  is  to  say,  should  you  separate  children  into 
classes  such  as  : — 

i.     Those  able  to  see  light  and  dark  only  ; 
ii.      Those  able  to  distinguish  shapes  but  not  colours ; 
iii.      Those  able  to  identify  people  visually? 
Or  is  it  better  to  classify  them  thus  : — 

i.      Those  who  receive  no  help  from  their  visual  organs ; 
ii.      Those   who   receive   slight   help   (which   may   do   more   harm 

than  good) ; 
iii.     Those  who  receive  useful  help? 

"  Are  there  any  useful  practical  consequences  of  such  distinc- 
tions? What  are  the  effects  of  previous  visual  experience?  What 
are  the  effects  following  loss  of  vision  at  two  years,  four  years, 
or  ten  years  of  age?  How  does  a  child  who  is  born  blind  differ 
from  a  child  who  has  had  visual  experience,  in  what  definite 
psychological  respects,  and  so  on? 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  these  are  very  familiar  problems  to  you 
and  that  you  have  already  formed  your  own  opinions,  but  it  may 
be  helpful  to  hear  something  of  how  the  problems,  or  the  answers, 
worked  out  when  approached  from  this  special  point  of  view.  As 
I  said,  I  have  not  come  across  many  accounts  of  work  on  the 
problem  of  blindness  which  have  followed  a  definitely  exact  experi- 
mental method.  Many  of  the  results,  I  gather,  have  been  based 
upon  case  study,  that  is  to  say  the  study  of  one  or  two  individuals 
or  a  group  of  individuals  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  con- 
clusions are  drawn  from  those  studies.  Such  conclusions  are  of 
course  of  great  value,  but  when  one,  two,  three  or  more 
observers  are  carrying  on  the  same  methods  in  different  districts 
under  different  conditions,  when  they  report  their  results  you  are 
bound  to  get  differences  of  opinion.      If  you  attempt  to  get  their 
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observations  made  under  similar  conditions  then  you  are  having 
really  what  is  an  experimental  examination  rather  than  a  casual 
one ;  and  it  is  only  so  far  as  you  do  get  observations  of  that  kind 
carried  on  under  exactly  parallel  conditions  that  you  are  able  to 
relate  the  opinions  and  reports  of  the  different  investigators. 
Among  the  reported  experiments  which  I  have  found  are  those  by 
American  investigators,  R.  B.  I r win- and  T.  H.  Haines,  names 
which  are  doubtless  very  familiar  to  all  of  you.  In  191 5  they 
attempted  to  adapt  the  Binet-Simon  test  of  intelligence  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  blind  children.  A  similar  investigation  had 
been  carried  out  in  England  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Drummond,  and  the 
results  had  just  been  published  when  I  commenced  my  enquiry. 
More  recently  I  see  that  Haines  has  published  a  version  of  Binet, 
1923.  I  was  not,  however,  specially  interested  in  devising  a 
scale  of  intelligence  tests  capable  of  detecting  mental  deficiency 
and  backwardness  among  blind  children,  though  I  recognised  that 
such  a  scale  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  teachers  of  the  blind. 
I  felt  rather  that  some  of  the  questions  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  ought  to  be  approached  by  the  experimental  method, 
and  that  in  these  various  tests  there  was  a  useful  instrument  for 
the  purpose.  I  was  hopeful  that  some  definite  answer  might  be 
forthcoming  from  the  comparative  study  of  test  results. 

"  Time  will  not  permit,  unfortunately,  of  a  detailed  account  of 
the  tests  which  were  given  and  the  various  interesting  and  en- 
lightening experiences  which  I  had  in  using  them.  It  is  most 
illuminating  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  teaching  to  take  charge 
of  a  class  of  blind  children.  I  shall  assume  that  you  know  of 
both  Dr.  Drummond' s  and  Haines'  scale  of  tests  and  how  they 
differ  from  the  Binet-Simon  scale.  It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  I  used  19  tests  common  to  the  scales  of  both  Haines 
and  Drummond  with  a  number  of  additional  tests,  some  specially 
devised  or  adapted,  some  from  the  original  Binet-Simon  scale,  and 
some  of  Dr.  Burt's  scale  of  Reasoning  Tests.  Not  all  of  them 
were  intelligence  tests,  some  were  concerned  with  the  blind 
child's  use  of  imagery,  others  with  his  ability  to  learn  move- 
ments of  certain  kinds.  That,  again,  is  really  a  matter  of 
imagery,  muscular  imagery,  and  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
trying  to  explore  the  conditions  under  which  the  blind  child  usually 
learns  to  control  his  movements.  One  is  obliged  to  use  the  term 
'  blind  child  '  and  you  may  be  referring  that  term  to  the  average 
member  of  a  class  in  a  blind  school.  Such  a  member  may  be 
one  who  is  born  blind  or  who  has  only  recently  become  blind,  or 
who  can  see.  That  is  the  anomaly  of  the  term  '  blind  '  in  that 
connection.  For  the  moment  I  want  you  to  remember  that,  in 
talking  about  my  results,  I  am  referring  for  the  most  part  to  the 
child  who  has  had  no  visual  experience  of  any  value,  or  at  least 
of  any  help.     Looking  back,  I  can  see  now  how  in  various  aspects 
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the  procedure  and  material  might  have  been  improved  but  it 
was  the  best  available  at  the  time.  In  spite  of  defects  in  tech- 
nique, the  results  were  extremely  interesting  and  my  chief  regret 
is  that  they  cannot  be  stated  with  greater  claim  to  rank  as 
established  truth. 

"The  unfortunate  thing  about  experimental  work  with  blind 
subjects  is  that  the  number  of  cases  one  can  examine  in  any  one 
place  is  very  small.  One  has  to  mass  the  data  obtained  in  dif- 
ferent centres,  possibly  under  different  conditions,  and  this  in- 
creases the  chances  of  error.  In  testing  children  who  can  see,  we 
do  attempt  to  get  as  large  groups  as  possible  so  that  the  con- 
clusions we  draw  from  our  examinations  shall  be  as  exact  as  we 
can  make  them.  In  dealing  with  blind  children  it  is  difficult  to  get 
a  large  number  of  cases.  Haines  reported  on  90  children  whose 
sight  was  so  defective  that  they  could  not  be  given  the  ordinary 
Binet-Simon  intelligence  tests.  Drummond  reported  on  66 
cases.  I  examined  about  90  cases,  but  I  could  only  include  75 
in  my  comparative  studies.  I  obtained  sufficient  details  from  the 
other  investigators  to  enable  me  to  combine  the  results,  so  that 
altogether  I  could  base  my  conclusions  on  about  230  cases.  This 
is  a  fairly  large  number  but  unfortunately,  it  is  possible  to  group 
them  so  differently  according  to  the  quantity  of  vision  which  they 
still  possess,  or  according  to  the  length  of  complete  visual  ex- 
perience possessed  before  they  became  blind,  that  the  number  in 
any  one  group  is  eventually  very  small.  Consequently,  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  differences  between  groups  of  cases  cannot 
always  be  reliable.  Still,  they  are  not  without  value  as  you  will 
doubtless  agree. 

"  With  this  reminder,  that  I  cannot  support  my  conclusions  by 
sufficient  experimental  data  to  establish  their  truth,  even  were 
my  experimental  technique  beyond  reproach — which  is  also  ex- 
tremely unlikely — I  turn  again  to  the  questions  I  raised  just 
now  : — 

(1)      Is   the   blind   child   mentally    inferior   to   the   average    seeing 
child?     There  are  several  possible  answers. 

(a)  That  he  is  inferior  and  must  always  be  inferior  be- 
cause of  his  blindness.  But  if  we  believe  that  blindness  in- 
evitably arrests  development  we  are  doing  the  blind  a  grave 
disservice,  for  the  chief  result  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  view 
is  to  lower  the  standard  of  what  we  expect  from  them,  and 
this  again  must  lower  the  standard  of  what  they  achieve. 

(b)  That  he  is  not  necessarily  inferior  in  mental  ability 
though  he  is  generally  inferior  in  achievement  owing  to 
combination  of  circumstances.  In  other  words,  that  he  is 
usually  backward  but  partly  as  the  result  of  imperfect  training 
rather    than    lack    of   ability,    and    partly    through    blindness. 
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This  second  view  is  more  optimistic  than  the  first.  With  the 
proviso  that  blindness  itself  accounts  for  some  backwardness, 
most  teachers  of  the  blind  would  hold  that  a  great  deal  of  a 
blind  child's  backwardness  on  first  entering-  school  is  due 
to  conditions  which  can  be  remedied.  At  any  rate,  a  great  deal 
of  work  which  is  done  for  the  blind  at  Sunshine  House  seems 
based  upon  this  principle.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  child  at 
14  or  16?  Can  we  say,  as  teachers  of  blind  children,  that  we 
have  reached  the  degree  of  backwardness  which  we  found  at 
6  or  7?  At  16,  is  it  greater  or  less  than  it  was  at  6?  Teachers 
would  find  it  hard  to  say  what  the  truth  is,  yet  the 
validity  of  their  efforts  turns  upon  this  very  question. 

(c)  A  third  view  is  that  he  need  not  be  inferior  in  achieve- 
ment to  the  average  seeing  child  because  he  is  of  equal  mental 
capacity  and  the  handicap  of  blindness  can  be  overcome,  but 
to  say  this  involves  precise  definition.  Do  we  mean  mentally 
equal  in  all  respects?     If  not  so,  then  in  what  respects? 

The  view  I  wish  to  propose  is  based  upon  the  recognition 
that  backwardness  is  only  a  relative  term.  A  child  is  only 
backward  when  compared  to  another  who  is  more  advanced, 
the  same  kind  of  capacity  or  power  being  within  the  reach 
of  both.  Can  we  legitimately  compare  a  blind  child  with  a 
seeing  child  and  say  that  one  is  more  advanced  than  the 
other?  Is  not  such  a  comparison  of  the  same  order  as  that 
between  a  musician  and  a  painter.  Each  is  superior  to  the 
other  in  his  own  group  of  activities — the  one,  ear  and  hand, 
the  other  eye  and  hand ;  as  each  receives  special  training 
each  acquires  entirely  different  forms  of  skill.  The  point 
might  be  argued,  but  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  re- 
garding the  blind  child  in  this  way.  (Let  us  forget  for  a 
moment  the  child  with  imperfect  vision,  for  that  complicates 
the  problem.)  May  it  not  be  that  special  training  along  the 
lines  which  the  blind  child's  capacities  require  will  produce 
a  child  so  differently  equipped  in  some  directions  that  the 
comparison  of  his  performances  with  those  of  the  seeing 
child  may  not  mean  all  that  appears  on  the  surface?  Indeed, 
we  cannot  positively  assert  that  the  blind  child  is  incapable 
of  the  mental  achievements  of  the  seeing  child  until  we  have 
legitimate  common  ground  upon  which  this  comparison  can 
be  made.  The  ordinary  tests  of  school  achievement  are,  of 
course,  not  suitable  as  evidence  of  capacity.  Even  the  extent 
of  general  knowledge  possessed  is  an  unsafe  guide.  What 
is  the  result  of  applying  mental  tests?  The  result  is  dis- 
tinctly encouraging.  Haines,  who  compared  blind  children 
with  seeing  children  on  the  basis  of  tests  which  could  be 
taken  by  both,  found  that  the  variations  between  the  norma 
were  no  greater  than  might  be  expected  from  purely  chance 
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factors.      He   states,    '  these   differences   cannot   be   made  the 
ground   for   maintaining  a  general   mental   inferiority  of  the 
blind,  while  the  indications  in  some  tests  are  towards  superi- 
ority.'    I  am  only  dealing  with  blind  children,  but  he  includes 
all   grades   of   defective   vision  :    this   is   a   mistake.      On   the 
whole,  my  own  figures  support  this  general  statement,  but  it 
is    only   right   to   say    that   it    should   be   qualified    in   certain 
respects.      No   one   would    seriously   claim   that   blindness    is 
not  a  handicap ;  it  is  in  various  ways — many  of  them  physical. 
Is  it  necessarily  a  handicap  in  mental  development?     On  first 
reflection  it  seems  to  be  so.      Sight  contributes  largely  to  the 
information  which  we  gain  about  our  environment;  when  we 
lack  vision  we  are  cut  oft  from  these  sources  of  information, 
and  this  cannot  fail  to  affect  our  modes  of  learning  and  our 
rate  of  progress.      In  spite  of  Haines'   rather  general  asser- 
tion,   this   is  borne   out   by   the   results   of  my   tests.      But   it 
does  not  imply  that  the  extent  of  progress  is  reduced.     If  you 
will  allow  me  to  summarise  my  test  results  here,   I  can  later 
deal  with  several  other  questions  in  the  light  of  them. 
"  The  blind  child  discriminates  weights,  length,  size  and  shape 
with  satisfactory  efficiency ;  he  takes  longer  but  he  often  makes 
fewer  mistakes  than  does  the  child  who  uses  vision.      In  general 
sensory  perception  he  is  fully  equipped.     He  can  detect  and  locate 
movements  relative  to  himself  with  accuracy  but  he  cannot  repro- 
duce them  with  equal  accuracy,  though  this  reproduction  may  be 
improved  by  training.     However,  as  he  gains  in  skill  in  reproduc- 
ing movements  he  becomes  more  skilful  in  orienting  himself  to- 
wards objects  and  people  in  a  room.      In  using  a  meccano  outfit, 
for  instance,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  arranging  his  material  accord- 
ing to  plan,  and  provided  his  own  arrangement  is  not  disturbed 
he     can     carry     out     a     complicated      programme     with      ease. 
Experience  of  this  type   including  his   own   Comings  and  goings 
which  gain  in  precision  according  to  the  accuracy  with  which  his 
body  or  some  well-defined  object  or  place  is  used  as  a  starting 
point,    form    the   basis    of   a    good   deal    of   mental   construction. 
In  a  problem,  for  instance,  such  as  this  :  Willie  is  seated  to  the 
left  of  Harry,  Harry  is  to  the  left  of  John,  who  is  in  the  middle? 
The  blind  child  uses  his  accumulated  tactual  and   movement  ex- 
perience.    I  found  this  problem  quite  within  the  power  of  10  year 
old  blind  children.      Dr.   Burt  regards  it  as  a  9  year  problem  for 
seeing  children.      This  difference  is  not  very  much.      So  long  as 
the  problem  provides  a  point  of  contact  within  the  range  of  the 
blind  child's  experience  it  can  be  readily  solved.     When,  however, 
it    involves    that    which    we    call    '  constructive    imagination  '    the 
blind  child's  difficulties  are  increased  :   e.g.,    '  I    started  from   the 
church  and  walked    100  yards,    I  turned  to  the  right  and  walked 
50  yards.     I  turned  to  the  right  again  and  walked  100  yards.     How 
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far  am  I  from  the  church?'  The  advantage  of  visual  imagery 
in  a  case  like  this  is  at  once  apparent ;  yet  the  blind  child  is  able 
gradually  to  overcome  his  special  difficulty  and  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. In  a  similar  and  more  difficult  example  one  child  gave  an 
answer  which  clearly  showed  that  the  process  was  not  beyond  his 
power.  In  these  processes  a  great  deal,  I  think,  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  instruction  given.  If  there  were  a  well-defined 
attempt  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  child's  tactual  and  mus- 
cular experience  in  relation  to  problems  which  are  ordinarily 
solved  by  a  diagram  or  other  visual  aid  he  would,  I  am  sure,  do 
much  better.  We  ought  not  to  make  the  mistake  of  regarding 
such  problems  as  remote  from  everyday  life ;  they  are  its  very 
essence.   .   .   . 


"  In  memory  the  blind  child  does  better  than  the  seeing  child. 
His  memory  for  words  and  numbers  is  good.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing in  view  of  the  emphasis  which  his  ordinary  life  places  upon 
simple  memory  processes.  His  images  are,  of  course,  verbal  and 
since  he  is  not  able  to  group  his  material  round  such  useful  aids 
as  visual  images,  he  is  obliged  to  learn  a  great  deal  by  rote.  One 
wonders  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  developing  a  teaching 
method  for  effectively  grouping  objects  which  are  to  be  appre- 
hended as  wholes  so  that  the  relationship  of  the  parts  is  clearly 
evident  at  the  same  time.  I  recognise  that  a  blind  child  has  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  exploration  for  himself  and  that  the  time  needed 
for  this  sort  of  thing  is  very  considerable,  but  one 
wonders  if  more  time  were  utilised  in  that  way,  whether 
valuable  results  would  not  follow.  One  must  remember 
that  an  extensive  vocabulary  does  not  necessarily  signify 
a  rich  experience.  I  had  a  most  illuminating  experience  in  teach- 
ing a  class  of  blind  children  myself.  It  was  an  ordinary  lesson, 
a  mediaeval  story  containing  references  to  the  bow  and  arrow. 
It  occurred  to  me  to  find  out  what  concept  these  children  had  of 
a  bow  and  arrow,  and  I  found  it  was  practically  nil.  We  impro- 
vised a  bow  and  arrow  on  the  spot  out  of  a  piece  of  cane  that 
happened  to  be  handy  and  a  piece  of  string,  and  each  child  had 
the  experience  of  feeling  the  bow,  drawing  it  to  its  full  height  and 
discharging  an  arrow  into  space,  shall  we  say.  But,  at  any  rate, 
it  was  an  interesting  experience  for  them,  and  I  think  it  did  help 
to  give  their  concept  of  bow  and  arrow  a  somewhat  fuller 
meaning.  I  realise  the  practical  difficulty  of  doing  all  this  sort 
of  thing  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  I  am  looking  at  it  now 
from  the  psychologist's  point  of  view  :  that  there  is  a  mental  pro- 
cess going  on,  here  are  words  used  to  signify  certain  meanings, 
how  is  one  to  get  the  meaning  corresponding  to  the  words  used 
developed  ? 
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11  But  I  am  digressing,  I  am  afraid.  In  the  use  of  language  at 
the  lower  levels,  tests  disclose  no  differences  between  the  blind 
and  the  seeing  child.  At  the  more  abstract  levels,  however,  there 
is  a  distinct  difference.  As  long  as  words  have  mainly  concrete 
significance,  the  blind  child  does  not  lag  behind;  but  when  mean- 
ings have  to  be  abstracted  from  a  number  of  common  experiences 
and  used  in  new  circumstances  the  blind  children  I  examined  were 
at  a  disadvantage.  They  had  had  less  variety  of  experience  than 
the  seeing  child,  consequently  their  concepts  were  of  a  lower 
growth.  This,  I  think,  can  be  remedied  by  instruction,  but 
probably  only  within  narrow  limits  and  at  a  later  age. 

"  When  this  abstract  experience  has  to  be  used  in  solving  a 
new  problem,  we  see  the  blind  child  at  the  greatest  disadvantage. 
His  own  attitude  contributes  largely  to  this  result.  He  sits  and 
talks  while  the  seeing  child  struggles  with  problems  which  assail 
him  from  every  side.  It  is  out  of  this  conflict,  with  a  variety  of 
experiences,  that  the  higher  mental  processes  develop  and  the 
judgments  which  play  such  a  large  part  in  all  thought-life  are 
formed.  Unless  the  blind  child  also  reaches  out  to  grapple  with 
the  unknown  world  he  is  bound  to  miss  experiences  of  value.  In 
the  kind  of  problems  which  the  circumstances  of  his  life  induce 
him  to  attempt  the  blind  child  shows  no  inferiority,  but  as  their 
complexity  and  range  become  restricted  it  follows  that  in  some 
directions  his  development  lags  behind  that  of  the  seeing  child. 
Whether  this  can  be  remedied  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  Problem 
solving — even  simple  problems — is  one  of  the  main  businesses  of 
life,  and  success  depends  upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  experience 
brought  to  the  solution  of  them.  Does  the  blind  child  get  suf- 
ficient of  the  experience  that  counts?  The  answer  given  by  the 
tests  is  that  he  does  not.  Is  it  possible  for  him  to  obtain  more? 
This  I  cannot  say,  but  I  believe  it  is.  In  any  case  our  view  of  the 
problems  of  blindness  depends  upon  it.  As  experiment  indicates, 
the  blind  child  is  not  potentially  inferior  in  mental  capacity,  but 
in  certain  aspects  of  mental  growth  he  does  appear  to  lag  behind 
the  seeing  child.  For  all  practical  purposes  this  is  to  say  that  he 
is  backward.  This,  I  take  it,  is  what  Hellen  Keller  meant  when 
she  wrote  : — 

1  Blindness    in    infancy    is    worse    than    blindness    in    late 

childhood  or  even  in  adult  life.      It  arrests  development.     The 

blind  baby  loses   much  of  the  physical  activity  and   incentive 

and  the  various  intellectual  experiences  of  the  normal  child.' 

—(Out  of  the  Dark.) 

"  In  certain  respects,  my  test  results  show  that  this  point  of  view 
is  true,  but  only  in  certain  respects  and  they  certainly  do  not 
suggest  that  this  result  is  inevitable.  On  the  contrary  there  are 
glimpses  here  and  there  of  developing  powers  of  overcoming  these 
difficulties,  which  suggest  that,  given  greater  opportunity  for  ob- 
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taining  the  right  experience,  greater  mental  growth  will  take 
place.  Even  if  the  stage  of  maturity  of  full  intellectual  power  is 
reached  somewhat  later  than  usual  this  is  only  a  minor  defect. 
If  this  be  true  there  is  a  great  work  ahead  for  teachers  of  blind 
children. 

"  On  the  whole,  therefore,  even  if  we  conclude  that  in  certain 
kinds  of  mental  processes  a  blind  child  attains  proficiency  at  a 
slower  rate  than  the  seeing  child,  we  need  not  regard  him  as 
inevitably  of  inferior  mental  capacity.  Rather  should  we  make 
every  effort  to  facilitate  his  rate  of  progress  by  making  a  careful 
study  of  his  ways  of  gaining  and  using  experience. 

"  The  remaining  questions  can  only  now  receive  brief  reference. 

(2)  An  average  blind  child  is  one  who  has  normal  capacities  for 
development.  This  can  only  be  determined  by  tests  which 
are  specially  prepared  to  suit  his  experience  and  rate  of 
growth.  Tests  for  seeing  children  may  be  suitable  in  sub- 
stance but  may  not  be  suitably  graded  or  presented.  The 
principle  underlying  any  test  of  mental  power  is  that  it 
should  reflect  the  comparative  abilities  of  the  children  tested 
in  dealing  with  problems  arising  from  experiences  common 
to  them  all.     This  common  experience  is  small. 

(3)  Which  is  of  greater  effect — blindness  or  methods  of  gaining 
experience?  In  view  of  what  has  already  been  said  I  think 
the  methods  by  which  the  blind  child  gains  experience  are  of 
greater  subsequent  effect  than  his  lack  of  vision,  serious 
though  that  is. 

(4)  What  do  we  mean  by  blind,  anyway?  It  seems  odd  to 
attempt  to  define  a  blind  child  after  talking  about  him  for 
so  long.  But,  of  course,  I  have  been  so  far  concerned  wholly 
with  the  child  who  is  born  blind.  Is  he  different  from  other 
types  of  blind  children?  I  think  he  is.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  psychology  these  differences  are  very  important ; 
from  a  teacher's  point  of  view  they  are  even  more  important. 
For  if  visual  experience  is  any  help  at  all,  the  chief  teaching 
problem  is  how  to  use  it  effectively. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  unkind  of  me  to  suggest  that  differences 
of  this  kind  are  important  from  a  teacher's  point  of  view  when 
each  class  of  blind  children  in  a  school  contains  some  who  are 
born  blind,  some  who  have  become  blind  at  various  ages  through 
accident  or  disease  and  some  who  are  not  blind  at  all.  For  if 
to  secure  the  best  development  of  the  child  who  is  blind  from 
birth  we  require  special  experience  to  make  up  for  the  lost  visual 
experience,  it  is  equally  true  that  those  who  can  still  see  should 
use  their  eyes  as  well  as  they. are  able;  while  those  who  have  had 
vision  and  lost  it  may  still  be  able  to  construct  new  experiences 
out  of  the  memories  of  the  old  ones. 
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"In  this  connection  there  are  many  problems  :  what  degree  of 
vision  is  any  use?  Should  we  group  the  children  who  can  see  a 
little,  according  to  whether  they  can  or  cannot  recognise  colours 
(colour  values  play  a  big  part  in  our  ordinary  life)  or  according 
to  their  ability  to  recognise  shapes  and  forms?  We  may  even  ask 
whether  the  ability  to  distinguish  light  and  dark  has  any  value  in 
the  development  of  concepts  and  ideas.  I  should  not  like  to  say 
emphatically  that  its  influence  is  negligible.  In  giving  a  test  in 
which  perception  of  form  was  used  I  got  some  curious  results  from 
my  totally  blind  groups  and  I  suspected  that  some  children  who 
could  distinguish  light  and  dark  were  the  cause  of  it.  In  my 
experiments  I  classified  them  according  to  their  ability  to  name 
colours  but  not  shapes ;  colours  and  objects  in  a  picture  but  not 
accurately;  colours  and  objects  in  a  picture  clearly.  Consequently 
some  of  my  totally  blind  could  see  light  and  dark.  I  did  not  find 
differences  in  the  results,  as  a  whole,  which  it  is  worth  while 
to  report,  chiefly  because  my  groups  were  too  small. 

11  The  totally  blind  children  I  divided  into  three  groups  accord- 
ing to  age  when  vision  was  lost  : — 

(a)  Vision  lost  before  2  years, 

(b)  Vision  lost  between  2  and  5  years, 

(c)  Vision   lost   after   5  years. 

"  There  was  some  indication  that  (b)  and  (c)  groups  were  better 
than  the  (a)  group,  especially  in  the  more  difficult  problem  solving, 
but  again  my  groups  were  too  small  for  positive  statements.  But 
I  confess  I  see  no  reason  for  saying  that  visual  experience  is  of  little 
use  unless  it  has  been  operating  for  7  or  8  years.  Haines,  arbitrarily 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  took  5  years  as  his  dividing  line  and 
Drummond  followed  him.  The  children  whom  I  examined  who 
had  had  visual  experience  until  an  age  between  2  and  5  were  not 
in  any  respect  inferior  to  those  whose  visual  experience  ended 
later  than  5  years  of  age.  Even  in  the  perception  of  form  by 
touch  in  a  case  where  previous  visual  experience  would  definitely 
help,  both  groups  did  equally  well  and  both  were  better  than  the 
group  who  had  had  less  visual  experience.  These  experimental 
data  are  not,  however,  sufficient.  I  should  imagine  that  these 
different  views  arise  from  the  consideration  of  the  permanence  of 
memory  of  early  experiences.  We  hardly  ever  recall  incidents  of 
early  life  before  the  age  of  5  ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  perception  and  observation  which  is  the  basis  of  mental 
life.  By  the  age  of  2  years  children  have  learnt  to  identify  the 
appearance  of  many  objects  in  their  surroundings  even  though 
they  cannot  speak  their  names  clearly.  It  is,  therefore,  not  un- 
reasonable to  think  that  even  such  experience  has  an  effect.  It  is 
likely  that  the  longer  the  experience  the  greater  this  effect  will 
be,  but  I  have  no  examples  to  quote  in  illustration.     I  was,  how- 
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ever,  struck  by  the  marvellous  accuracy  and  control  of  a  boy  of 
14  in  moving-  objects  from  one  given  position  to  another.  He  had 
only  been  blind  for  a  year,  yet  he  was  better  than  many  who  had 
been  depending  upon  such  movements  for  many  years.  I  noticed 
that  his  eyeballs  were  intact  and  they  followed  every  movement 
of  his  hands.  I  wondered  if  the  original  hand  and  eye  co- 
ordination of  the  days  of  his  visual  experience  could  still  be  opera- 
ting- now  he  was  blind  and  so  enabling  him  to  gauge  with  greater 
accuracy  the  extent  of  his  movements,  but  of  course  I  had  no 
means  of  answering  the  question. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  both  the  age  at  which  vision  is 
lost  and  the  degree  of  visual  acuity  still  possessed  by  those  who 
are  not  totally  blind  require  study  and  consideration.  If  one  could 
only  take  each  group  separately  and  teach  them  by  methods 
psychologically  adapted  to  their  needs  we  might  more  readily 
answer  questions  of  this  kind.  But  until  they  are  answered  our 
teaching  of  so-called  blind  children  in  groups  must  of  necessity 
be  less  effective  than  we  would  like  it  to  be. 

"  I  regret  that  this  is  all  that  time  will  allow  me  to  say.  In 
conclusion,  I  should  like  to  emphasise  that,  although  many  of  my 
statements  only  confirm  opinions  which  you  have  formed  out  of 
your  own  experience,  yet  since  they  have  been  reached  after  care- 
ful experiment  they  are  of  some  value.  While  I  have  nothing 
new  to  offer,  what  I  have  to  say  within  the  limits  imposed  by  my 
experimental  data  is  dependable.  I  wish  I  could  go  on.  I  find 
this  subject  extremely  fascinating  and  I  have  only  really  just 
skimmed  the  surface,  but  if  these  brief  conclusions  are  of  any 
service,  although  I  expect  it  is  the  point  of  view  more  than  the  con- 
clusions, I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not  wasted  my  time."   (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  then  invited  the  meeting  to  discuss  Mr. 
Earle's  address,  and  Mr.  Evans  responding  said  that  one  or  two 
points  which  had  been  raised  coincided  with  his  own  experience. 
The  one  on  verbal  images  he  had  already  spoken  of  at  the  Special 
Course  for  Teachers,  when  he  said  that  the  tendency  among  blind 
children  was  to  think  in  phrases.  They  became  eloquent  on  a 
subject  of  which  they  had  no  clear  conception,  and  it  was  com- 
monly known  in  the  profession  that  they  could  thus  give  a  false 
impression  of  attention — a  particularly  fictitious  attention — as  the 
child  was  able  to  reproduce  the  most  eloquent  and  apparently 
thoughtful  phrases  which  on  analysis  were  found  to  be  nothing 
but  a  string  of  words,  very  remotely  connected  with  a  clear 
mental  concept. 

Proceeding,  Mr.  Evans  said  that  the  lack  of  rhythmic  move- 
ment among  the  blind  of  which  Mr.  Earle  had  spoken  was  con- 
spicuous both  in  children  and  adults  and  even  in  musicians  whose 
conducting   was   usually   stiff,    angular   and    spasmodic  compared 
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with  that  of  the  seeing  man.      Referring  to  the  tests,  he  said  : — 

11  Much  as  we  teachers  would  like  to  follow  up  the  subject,  to 
go  into  the  proper  application  of  experimental  psychology  to  our 
own  work,  we  are  really  not  the  people  to  get  the  best  results. 
In  our  own  school,  and  that  is  the  place  where  we  have  to  work, 
we  are  not  competent  to  put  the  tests  into  practice.  We  are 
too  predisposed  to  let  our  previous  judgments  thwart  and  inter- 
fere with  the  scientific  results  that  we  get  from  pure  experiment. 
I  found  that  particularly  so  in  my  own  case.  We  all  try  intelli- 
gence tests  on  our  friends,  when  our  worst  suspicions  are  con- 
firmed, and  among  our  own  pupils  I  think  you  get  the  opposite 
tendency  :  you  are  inclined  to  overmark  a  child's  intelligence 
rather  than  to  undermark  it." 

He  thought  that  neither  Haines'  nor  Drummond's  tests  were 
entirely  satisfactory  and  that  a  new  series  was  needed  on  the  lines 
of  the  Binet-Simon  scale.  He  believed  that  only  a  blind  person 
could  frame  a  really  suitable  set  of  tests.  "  However  much  we 
work  among  the  blind,  there  are  lines  of  approach  that  we  fail  to 
recognise.  A  blind  man,  even  for  the  simplest  mental  process, 
adopts  very  different  rules  from  the  ones  that  we  seeing  people 
follow." 

Alluding  to  Mr.  Earle's  account  of  the  boy  who  had  passed 
certain  tests  with  unusual  success  after  only  a  year's  blindness, 
Mr.  Warrilow  spoke  of  a  friend  who  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of 
13  and  who  for  some  time  was  able  to  get  about  with  ease  and 
security  which  diminished  gradually  as  the  period  of  blindness 
lengthened.  This  deterioration  he  attributed  partly  to  fear  and 
partly  to  failure  of  the  mental  vision,  and  asked  whether  more 
could  not  be  done  to  preserve  visual  memory  in  those  who  lost 
their  sight  in  youth  or  later.  Replying,  Mr.  Earle  said  he 
thought  the  facility  in  getting  about  was  due  not  merely  to  the 
mental  picture  which  the  boy  had  retained  but  also  to  certain 
habitual  bodily  movements  closely  associated  with  it  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Hewitt  thanked  the  speaker  for  insisting  that  teachers 
should  remember  the  point  of  contact  between  the  blind  child  and 
the  seeing  world  ;  he  thought  that  a  reminder  that  teachers  must 
increase  the  tactual  and  muscular  experience  of  their  pupils  should 
be  hung  up  in  every  classroom. 

At  the  Chairman's  request,  Mr.  Tate  then  rose  and  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer.  He  pointed  out  that  the  under- 
lying motive  of  all  that  had  been  said  that  afternoon  was  the 
value  of  the  individual  and  he  agreed  with  Professor  Sadler's 
opinion  mentioned  by  the  Chairman,  that  we  were  too  much 
addicted  to  the  group  method  of  teaching.  He  wondered  whether 
greater  use  could  not  be  made  of  the  sense  of  hearing  if  it  were 
elaborated  and  refined  by  special  training.      Mr.   Tate  concluded 
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with  a  few  remarks  on  a  plan  of  teaching  geography  which  he 
had  himself  practised  with  great  success. 

Mr.  Ritchie  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  Mr.  Earle  would  be  able  to  go  further  in  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  psychology  of  blindness.  Mr.  Earle,  replying  to  the 
resolution,  said  that  he  was  sincerely  interested  in  the  work  and 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future,  probably  after  Christmas,  he  would 
be  able  to  resume  his  study  of  these  problems. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cowley, 
seconded  by  Miss  Garaway  and  carried  with  acclamation,  while  a 
similar  resolution  was  accorded  to  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  proposed  by  Miss  Falconer  and  seconded  by  Miss  Garaway. 
Mr.  Stainsby  acknowledged  this  courtesy  and  a  few  words  from 
the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


SECRETARY'S    NOTES. 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  at  the  offices  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  Saturday,  the  12th  June. 
Before  commencing  the  ordinary  business  the  chairman,  Mr.  R. 
G.  Cowley,  referred  to  the  great  loss  sustained  amongst  workers 
for  the  blind  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  and  a  resolu- 
tion of  sympathy  was  adopted,  members  standing  in  silence. 

It  was  decided  to  have  printed  copies  of  the  Constitution  and 
list  of  members.  Alterations  to  this  list  will  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  The  Teacher. 

Messrs.  Cowley,  Ritchie,  Stevens,  Greenley  and  Bannister 
were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  consider  and  report  on  a 
recommendation  by  the  Northern  Branch  that  the  College  and 
Association  establish  a  qualifying  examination  for  technical 
teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  Miss  J.  I.  Falconer,  Miss  E.  M.  Jones, 
Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway,  Mr.  E.  Evans,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  and 
Mr.  A.  R.  Bannister  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  School 
Teachers'  Examination,  1927,  and  in  addition,  Mr.  R.  G.  Cowley, 
Mr.  A.  Siddall,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens  were 
appointed   to   assist   in   the   Home  Teachers'    Examination,    1927. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  have  in  preparation  a  second  and 
revised  edition  of  the  Handbook  for  Home  Teachers.  Sugges- 
tions for  improvements  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Board  and  should 
be  sent  to  the  Honorary  Registrar. 

Five  guineas  has  been  contributed  by  the  College  and  Asso- 
ciation to  the  Henry  Stainsby  Memorial  Fund. 
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HOME    TEACHERS'    EXAMINATION,    1926. 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  fourth  examination  for  the  Home  Teachers'  Certificate 
was  held  simultaneously  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  London,  and  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Man- 
chester, on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  ist,  2nd  and 
3rd  June. 

The  Executive  is  asked  to  convey  warm  thanks  to  the 
authorities  of  the  above  Schools  for  the  use  of  their  premises  and 
for  hospitality  to  the  examiners;  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Brooks  and 
their  staffs  for  their  kindness;  to  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Blind  Aid  Society  for  the  loan  of  furniture  ;  and  to  the  following 
co-opted  examiners  and  invigilators  for  their  valuable  services  : 
Messrs.  Symes,  Osborne,  Gadsby,  Stevens,  Illingworth,  and 
Mesdames  Westby,   Roebuck,   Dalby,   Bulbeck  and  Radford. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  candidates  had  entered  for  the 
examination,  of  whom  no  duly  presented  themselves;  26  were 
re-entrants. 

Sixty-five  certificates  have  been  granted,  and  21  of  these  were 
awarded  to  re-entrants.  Of  the  successful  candidates  9  were 
blind,  9  partially  blind,  and  47  sighted. 

Braille. 

37  Honours,  41  Passes,  16  Failures. 

The  written  work  was  well  done  and  was  higher  in  standard 
than  the  reading.  Braille  writing  is  much  improved  since  the 
first  examination.  Of  the  failures,  several  were  totally  unfit  for 
the  examination  and  one  or  two  withheld  their  papers.  The 
reading  reached  a  good  standard  on  the  whole,  but  in  a  few  cases 
the  candidates  were  not  familiar  with  the  contractions  and  failed 
to  read  with  any  degree  of  fluency. 

Moon. 
23  Honours,  57  Passes,  13  Failures. 
The  standard  reached  was  not  so  good  as  that  in  Braille.  The 
reading  was  slow  and  in  many  instances  laboured.  It  would 
appear  that  several  candidates  had  attempted  to  learn  the  subject 
a  few  days  before  the  examination,  and  it  was  clear  that  some 
found  little  use  for  it  in  their  work  and  consequently  considered  it 
waste  of  time  to  get  it  up. 

Professional  Knowledge  (Theoretical). 
9  Honours,  65  Passes,   11   Failures. 

There  were  very  few  cases  of  outstanding  merit.  Some 
candidates    failed   to   understand   the   questions.      This   was    pro- 
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bably  more  due  to  their  lack  of  familiarity  with  examinations  than 
to  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  number  of  passes 
shows  that  the  majority  did  creditably  and  on  the  whole  the 
papers  were  the  best  yet  handed  in. 

Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 
7  Honours,  67  Passes,   11  Failures. 

Case  work  was  fairly  well  tackled,  especially  by  those  who 
had  had  experience  of  the  work.  In  the  "  Ability  to  Teach  "  test, 
good  lessons  were  given  by  some.  A  preparation  for  the  subject 
leading  up  to  the  actual  teaching  was  a  good  feature.  It  was 
evident  that  the  home  teachers  knew  the  way  to  overcome  the 
diffidence  of  pupils  and  to  stimulate  interest.  The  manual  alpha- 
bet test  shows  that  the  average  home  teacher  has  yet  a  good  deal 
to  learn  in  this  direction.  The  position  taken  up  was  frequently 
awkward  and  uncomfortable  and,  in  most  cases,  the  speaking  was 
so  slow  that  a  deaf  person  would  have  been  insufferably  bored. 

Chair  Caning. 
12    Honours,   41    Passes,    24   Failures. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  result  in  this  test  was  that  the 
candidates  in  London  did  much  better  than  those  in  Manchester. 
As  a  considerable  number  of  the  London  teachers  have  recently 
been  attending  special  courses  in  handicrafts  it  is  only  fair  to 
attribute  their  superiority  partly  to  this  preparation.  In  Man- 
chester, the  speed  and  quality  were  decidedly  poor,  while  some 
candidates    had    only    a    nodding   acquaintance   with    the    subject. 

Rush  Seating. 
11    Honours,   21   Passes,   9  Failures. 

Much  improvement  is  evident  and  the  candidates  showed  very 
creditable  work.  Some  of  the  exercises  were  excellent  and  the 
general  level  obtained  on  the  whole  was  good. 

Straw  Bag  Making  and  Raffia. 
3  Honours,   13  Passes,  3  Failures. 

String  Bag  Making  and  Raffia. 
6   Honours,    3   Passes,    1    Failure. 

Quite  good  work  was  done  in  both  these  subjects. 

Pulp  Cane  Work. 
12    Honours,    18  Passes,    16   Failures. 

The  remarks  made  in  connection  with  Chair  Caning  hold 
good  for  this  subject.  All  the  honours  and  15  of  the  passes  were 
gained  in  London,  and  much  of  the  work  bore  evidence  of  special 
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training.  Without  definite  teaching  this  craft  proves  too  difficult 
for  the  majority  of  candidates.  It  is  one  which  cannot  be  learned 
from  books. 

Hand  Knitting. 
14  Honours,  23  Passes,  6  Failures. 

The  exercises  were  well  done  on  the  whole,  though  several 
excellent  knitters  failed  to  follow  a  given  pattern  correctly. 

Machine  Knitting. 

1  Honour,    2   Passes,   2   Failures. 

The  practical  work  was  very  poor  with  the  exception  of  1 
candidate. 

Rug  Making. 
10  Honours,   49  Passes,    16  Failures. 

As  in  other  pastime  occupations  the  work  in  Rug  Making 
showed  a  distinct  improvement  on  that  of  previous  years.  Al- 
though the  subject  is  a  simple  one,  the  need  for  more  definite 
instruction  is  evident. 

Braille  Music. 

2  Honours,   3   Passes,   o  Failure. 

Typewriting. 

3  Honours,    1    Pass,    2    Failures. 

Netting. 
3   Honours,   3  Passes,   4  Failures. 

The  examiners  recommend  that  the  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial 
Prize  be  awarded  to  Candidate  No.  60,  Mr.  A.  G.  Knock,  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Candidate  No.  45,  Miss  L. 
Gullen,  of  the  Liverpool  Home  leaching  Society,  was  proxime 
accessit. 

[signed)  R.  G.  Cowley, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Board  of  Examiners. 


OBITUARY. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  St.  Clare  Hill,  M.A., 
F.R.A.S.,  which  occurred  early  in  June,  was  a  cause  of  deep 
regret  to  all  who  had  lived  under  his  care  or  experienced  his 
ready  kindness,  as  well  as  to  his  colleagues  in  the  teaching 
world,  to  whom  he  gave  assistance  whenever  it  lay  in  his  power. 
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In  1892,  Mr.  St.  Clare  Hill  was  appointed  Chaplain  and 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  George's  Circus. 
This  school  was  founded  in  1799  with  six  pupils,  who  received 
their  education  in  a  small  room  in  Southwark  ;  it  grew  and  was 
moved  to  St.  George's  Circus  in  1832.  The  site  upon  which  the 
school  stood  was  acquired  by  the  Waterloo  Railway  Company  in 
1902,  and  the  inmates  were  removed  to  their  present  home  in 
Leatherhead,  where  the  number  soon  rose  to  230,  as  compared 
with   129  pupils  and  21  workers  in  1892. 

The  Principal  had  much  to  do  with  the  design  and  erection 
of  the  new  school  and  the  evidence  of  his  thought  and  wisdom 
is  manifest  in  its  perfection.  The  grounds  are  spacious  and 
beautiful,  the  building  simple  and  dignified,  though  some  have 
criticised  the  interior  as  regular  to  the  point  of  monotony.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  giving 
the  pupils  the  maximum  of  freedom  with  the  minimum  of  diffi- 
culty and  risk. 

In  addition  to  his  work  at  Leatherhead,  Mr.  St.  Clare  Hill 
assisted  in  founding  the  Blind  Employment  Factory  in  Waterloo 
Road,  London,  where  the  usual  trades  followed  by  the  blind  are 
carried  on  by  130  workers.  He  also  served  as  Honorary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Society  for  Granting  Annuities  to  the  Poor  Adult 
Blind  which  prospered  conspicuously  under  his  care,  and  to  the 
South   London   Institute  for  the  Blind. 

For  some  years  he  was  Government  expert  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  and  H.M.  Inspector  of  schools  for  the  blind.  In 
1909,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  and  he  subsequently  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners. 

As  an  educationalist,  Mr.  St.  Clare  Hill  believed  in  discipline 
rather  than  in  self-discipline,  but  this  is  merely  to  say  that  he 
belonged  to  his  day  and  generation.  The  old  attitude  towards 
the  child  as  at  once  a  victim  and  an  example  of  original  sin  dies 
hard  and  its  influence  persists  long  after  the  actual  belief  has 
been  abandoned.  The  courage  to  trust  youth,  to  have  patience 
with  immaturity,  to  allow  room  and  time  for  growth  and  to  recog- 
nise many  faults  for  what  they  are — awkward  stages  in  develop- 
ment, is  not  even  now  conspicuous  in  our  treatment  of  young 
people.  Mr.  St.  Clare  Hill's  pupils  had  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  living  under  a  sound  moral  influence,  exercised  by  a  kind  and 
sympathetic  dictator  whose  devotion  was  unlimited,  and  the  en- 
during quality  of  whose  work  is  the  truest  pledge  of  its  sincerity. 
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OFFICE    ROUTINE    AND    CASE    WORK. 

The  interesting-  paper  under  this  title  which  was  read  by  Miss 
Winter  at  the  Refresher  Course  held  last  autumn  opens  with  an 
analysis  of  office  routine,  which,  as  it  varies  in  each  locality,  we 
omit  from  the  following-  report. 

11  Nothing  should  be  left  to  memory.  You  think  you  can  re- 
member? But  you  do  not  remember  what  you  forg-et.  And  if 
you  are  a  marvel  and  never  forg-et,  of  what  use  will  your  memory 
be  to  the  Association  if  you  break  your  neck  to-morrow?  No, 
you  must  see  to  it  that  if  you  break  your  leg  or  your  neck  to- 
night, all  will  be  in  order  for  your  successor  and  no  case  forgotten. 
No  little  piles  of  money  in  a  drawer,  no  scraps  of  memorandum — 
'  Pension,'  or  '  Remind  Brown  ' — to  puzzle  the  next  comer. 
What  pension?  Whose  pension?  Is  Brown  a  case,  or  a  visitor, 
or  a  private  friend?  If  you  have  an  assistant  you  must  confide  in 
her;  if  she  is  under  you,  you  must  make  time  to  train  her — see 
that  she  knows  your  plans  and  where  everything  is.  Make  it  your 
rule  that  everything  is  in  its  place — no  cards  out  of  the  register, 
no  files  left  out  overnight,  reports  written  up,  diary  of  pupils  and 
their  progress  all  in  order.  If  it  is  job  first  and  not  self  first  you 
must  see  to  it  that  you  are  not  indispensable. 

"  Of  course  we  are  all  working  at  full  speed.  All  healthy  volun- 
tary associations  must  strain  every  nerve,  and  still  be  aiming  at 
more  work,  more  plans  for  improvement.  The  staif  will  always 
seem  too  small,  the  money  too  little,  the  days  far  too  short,  but 
in  order  to  do  the  utmost  there  must  be  no  flurry.  Nothing 
hinders  the  work  of  an  office  so  much  as  peevishness  and 
'  nerves  ' — no  personal  efficiency  can  make  amends  for  it.  If 
you  feel  fussed,  try  for  the  strength  of  mind  to  stop  and  think 
'What  is  the  next  thing?'  There  is  never  really  more  than 
one  that  is  absolutely  the  next.  Instead  of  scurrying  back  from 
your  hasty  lunch,  take  five  minutes  to  tidy  up  your  mind  and 
temper — it  will  not  be  waste  of  time.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to 
say  you  have  too  much  to  do,  to  talk  of  the  number  of  letters  you 
write  and  visits  you  pay.  It  only  makes  you  feel  more  busy  and 
encourages  an  unwholesome  spirit.  Of  course  quality  is  more 
important  than  quantity  in  your  work,  and  overwork  may  be  due 
to  bad  organisation. 

"  In  most  of  our  county  voluntary  associations  the  Honorary 
Representatives  are  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme  of  work. 
Each  is  responsible  in  one  parish  (or  more)  and  undertakes  to 
befriend  the  blind  people  there,  to  seek  out  newcomers,  dis- 
cover cases  of  defective  sight  and  to  report  regularly  to  the  sec- 
retary.     A    good    honorary    representative    enlists    the    help    of 
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doctors,  clergy,  parish  nurses  and  schoolmasters,  of  scouts  and 
guides,  of  women's  institutes,  of  anyone  who  can  be  useful. 

"  Officials  sometimes  speak  despairingly  of  honorary  represen- 
tatives— '  so  hopelessly  unreliable.'  Untrained  workers  are  in- 
deed troublesome,  but  the  fault  lies  with  those  who  try  to  use 
them  without  training  them,  and  who  keep  those  who  will  not  be 
trained.  An  honorary  representative  teased  into  accepting  the 
task  on  the  plea  '  that  there  is  really  nothing  to  do,'  then  given 
a  list  of  blind  people  and  left  to  her  own  devices,  must  not  be 
blamed  is  she  is  of  little  help.  She  found  some  were  comfortable 
and  did  not  welcome  her  first  visit,  so  she  was  shy  of  calling 
again.  She  was  shocked  at  the  poverty  of  others  and  wrote  at 
once  to  the  secretary  for  money.  A  pension  form  came  in  res- 
ponse. With  infinite  pains  she  filled  it  in,  expecting  prompt  help, 
and  presently  learnt  that  there  were  so  many  cases  worse  off  she 
must  not  hope  for  any  pension  or  allowance.  Disgusted  with  the 
Association  she  did  what  she  could  for  the  cases  herself,  gradually 
dropped  those  who  seemed  comfortable  and  sent  a  report  to  the 
secretary  about  once  a  year,  or  not  at  all. 

'•  That  is  the  history  of  many  an  honorary  representative,  and 
the  secretary  was  too  overworked  to  mend  matters. 

V  But  the  honorary  representative  who  is  carefully  chosen,  who 
is  warned  not  to  undertake  the  task  unless  she  can  do  it 
thoroughly,  who  is  given  full  instructions  and  patiently  trained, 
is  a  very  different  person.  All  the  trouble  the  secretary  expends 
upon  her  is  well  repaid  by  her  skilful  kindness  to  the  half-dozen 
blind  persons  under  her  care. 

"There  is  also  the  honorary  representative  who  20  years  ago 
was  an  expert  in  blind  affairs,  who  taught  Braille  and  secured 
pensions  for  blind  people  in  all  the  country  round  as  far  as  her 
bicycle  or  pre-war  pony  cart  would  take  her.  Now  she  can 
seldom  bicycle  and  her  circle  has  narrowed.  She  knows  little 
of  recent  legislation  and  less  of  you  and  your  Association,  and 
she  has  a  horror  of  red  tape  and  paid  officials.  To  these  you  must 
be  the  ambassador  of  your  secretary,  for  you  will  be  in  their 
domains,  visiting  their  blind  friends,  and  it  is  you  who  can  win 
them.  Remember  they  are  pioneers ;  the  post  you  fill  is  the  fruit 
of  their  work.     If  you  remember  this,  they  too  will  realise  it. 

"The  object  of  our  office  routine  is  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
and  the  welfare  of  all  involves  the  care  of  the  individual.  This  is 
case  work — the  discovery  of  the  needs  of  each  blind  person  and 
how  to  provide  for  them.  You  yourselves  are  the  best  help  we 
can  provide  for  many,  for  you  bring  them  back  to  normal  life 
again.  By  teaching  them  Braille  and  Moon  you  open  the  world 
of  books ;  by  teaching  them  pastimes  you  turn  them  from  dullness 
to  interest  and  use.  You  are  such  a  friend  that  you  can  deal  with 
the  delicate  matter  of  personal  appearance.     To  have  clean  hands 
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and  trim  nails  for  Braille  lesson  is  an  easy  beginning  and  will 
lead  on  to  general  cleanliness  and  neatness — brushed  hair,  blacked 
boots. 

"  I  think  the  most  essential  quality  for  this  work  is  Common 
Sense.  For  I  suppose  common  sense  is  that  spirit  of  understand- 
ing which  everyone  can  have  who  will  ask  for  it,  and  that  is  why 
it  is  called  common.  It  gives  such  a  sense  of  other  people's 
feelings  that  you  will  not  think  about  your  own  at  all,  and  there- 
by comes  the  sympathy  you  need  for  your  work.  You  must  ex- 
pect to  find  suffering  and  misery  and  horrible  dirt,  but  you  will 
also  find  happiness  in  the  most  unexpected  places.  You  will  meet 
people  whom  the  world  would  count  most  miserable,  and  yet  they 
are  happy,  quite  obviously  happy,  in  spite  of  dire  poverty  and  pain 
and  loneliness ;  and  while  you  try  to  relieve  their  wants,  you 
can  humbly  seek  to  learn  the  secret  of  their  happiness. 

"  But  you  not  only  deal  with  the  actual  need  by  your  own 
work;  you  share  the  office  case  work  too  by  reporting  your  pupils' 
necessities  and  by  visits  of  investigation.  The  secretary  hears  of 
a  blind  person  and  sends  you  to  visit.  You  may  find  it  is  a 
school  case,  or  a  training  case,  or  a  case  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances whose  interest  you  will  seek  for  the  association,  or  it  may 
be  one  who  will  come  under  your  own  care.  For  your  report 
you  will  use  a  case  form.  Be  sure  that  after  your  visit  you 
fill  it  up  completely — leave  no  blank.  If  you  do  not  know  one 
item,  write  against  it  that  you  could  not  find  it  out,  or  forgot 
to  ask.  If  an  answer  is  doubtful,  say  it  is  doubtful.  If  you  write 
any  letter  about  a  case,  write  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 
Always  write  of  each  case  on  a  separate  slip.  Remember  that 
each  report,   however  short,   must  be   named,   dated  and   signed. 

"  In  your  report,  try  to  give  a  picture  of  the  home  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  blind  person  and  try  to  stick  to  essentials.  But 
the  picture  is  necessary — better  too  much  description  than  too 
little.  Do  not  forget  to  discover,  if  you  can,  parentage,  and 
former  residence,  and  employers.  This  information  may  lead  to 
help.  The  difficulty  of  discovering  particulars  of  income  is  more 
easily  overcome  if  boldly  faced.  If  you  think  a  person  needs 
help,  or  if  a  person  asks  for  help,  say  your  committee  will  try  to 
get  it,  but  you  must  know  all  particulars  first.  If  a  doctor  tries 
to  mend  a  body,  no  symptom  of  its  state,  good  or  bad,  must  be 
concealed  from  him.  If  we  are  to  mend  an  income,  no  symptom 
of  its  state,  good  or  bad,  must  be  concealed  from  us.  Full  con- 
fidence is  necessary. 

"  Remember  in  all  your  visiting  every  question  has  two  sides  (or 
more).  Never  condemn  family  or  landlady  or  visitor  or  relieving 
officer  or  pension  officer  as  unkind  until  you  have  heard  their  ver- 
sion. And  never  condemn  the  complainant  as  a  liar  because  you 
find  the  story  to  be  untrue.      There  is  untruthfulness  which  is  de- 
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liberate,  to  see  how  much  you  will  swallow,  a  common  sport  in  an 
overvisited  district.  There  is  untruthfulness  which  is  perfectly 
sincere  but  gives  only  one  side  of  the  tale.  Of  course  one  meets 
also  with  real  lying,  but  that  is  less  common  and  much  less  mis- 
chievous because  it  is  seldom  convincing. 

11  Never  encourage  complaints  and  never  reproach  family  or 
landlady  in  the  presence  of  the  blind  person. 

"  Never  throw  doubt  upon  a  certificate  or  a  doctor's  opinion  to 
anyone  but  your  secretary. 

"  Never  say  a  person  is  M.D.  unless  certified  mentally  deficient. 
Say  dull  or  backward — but  never  label  M.D.  without  due 
authority. 

11  Never  make  any  promise  for  your  committee,  except  that  they 
may  be  trusted  to  do  their  best. 

"  Never  give  in  your  own  name.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else, 
it  must  be  the  work  first  and  not  self  first,  and  if  you  happily 
have  the  means  to  give,  you  can  do  it  through  the  association  or 
anonymously. 

"  Never  take  credit  to  yourself.  We  all  know  the  home  teacher 
who  says  :  '  I  did  my  best  to  get  that  2/6  a  week,  but  it  was  no 
good,  the  Committee  turned  it  down.'  '  I'm  sure  it  wasn't  your 
fault,  Miss.'  What  a  kind  home  teacher  !  What  a  hard-hearted 
committee  ! 

"  We  secretaries  and  home  teachers  must  own  that  if  grants  are 
given  they  are  given  by  our  committee.  But  if  grants  are  not  given 
when  we  wish — was  the  case  well  investigated?  Was  the  report 
well  given  by  the  home  teacher?  Did  the  secretary  present  it 
wisely?  Did  she  handle  the  committee  with  tact?  Anyhow  we 
can  be  sure  that  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be,  did  not  lie  with  the 
committee,  but  we  can  never  be  sure  it  did  not  lie  with  us." 


Mr.  A.  R.  Bannister,  formerly  Principal  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swansea,  and  later,  Secretary  to  the  Northern  Counties' 
Association  for  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Manchester.  We  are  glad  to 
see  Mr.  Bannister  holding  one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  our 
small  world  and  we  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  developments 
which  must  inevitably  follow  his  election. 


Mr.   C.   Shaw,  of  Bradford,  has  recently  been  appointed  Sub- 
Inspector  of  Special  Schools  under  the   London  County  Council. 
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Republished  from  The  Sunday  Times,  March  21st,  1926,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Author.] 

SPRING     AND     THE     BLIND     CHILDREN. 

(After  seeing  a  School  of  Blind  Children  on  a  Country  Walk.) 
By  Alfred  Noyes. 

They  passed  the  primrose  glistening  in  the  dew. 

With  empty  hands  they  drifted  down  the  lane, 
As  though  for  them  the  Spring  held  nothing  new ; 

And  not  one  face  was  turned  to  look  again. 

Like   tiny   ghosts,   along   their  woodland   aisle, 
They  stole.     They  did  not  leap  or  dance  or  run. 

Only,  at  times,  without  a  word  or  smile, 
Their  small  blind  faces  lifted  to  the  sun. 

Innocent  faces  desolately  bright, 

Masks  of  dark  thought  that  none  could  ever  know ; 
But  O,   so  small  to  hide  it.      In  their  night 

What  dreams  of  our  strange  world  must  come  and  go  : 

Groping,  as  we,  too,  grope  for  heavens  unseen; 

Guessing — at  what  those  fabulous  visions  are; 
Or  wondering,  when  they  learned  that  leaves  are  green, 

If  colours  were  like  music,   heard  afar? 

Were  brooks  like  bird-song?     Was  the  setting  sun 
Like  scent  of  roses,  or  like  evening  prayer? 

Were  stars  like  chimes  in  heaven,  when  day  was  done? 
Was  midnight  like  their  mothers'  warm  soft  hair? 

And  dawn? — a  pitying  face  against  their  own, 
A  whispered  word,   an  unknown  angel's  kiss, 

That  stoops  to  each,  in  its  own  dark,  alone; 

But  leaves  them  lonelier  for  that  breath  of  bliss? 

Was  it  for  earth's  transgressions  that  they  paid — 

Lambs  of  that  God  whose  eyes  with  love  grow  dim — 

Sharing  His  load  on  whom  all  wrongs  are  laid? 
But  O,   so  small  to  bear  it,  even  with   Him  ! 

God  of  blind  children,   through  Thy  dreadful  light, 
They  pass.     We  pass.     Thy  heavens  are  all  so  near. 

We  cannot  grasp  them  in  our  earth-bound  night. 
But  O,  Thy  grief  !     For  Thou  canst  see  and  hear. 
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THE    CROSS-WORD    PUZZLE. 

Both  in  the  lecture  and  in  the  discussion  reported  at  the 
beginning  of  this  issue,  stress  was  laid  upon  the  blind  child's  glib 
use  of  words  and  phrases  which,  in  reality,  meant  less  than  no- 
thing from  his  lips.  It  was  stated  that  in  this  way  he  often  gave 
11  a  false  impression  of  attention"  which  might  deceive  even  an 
experienced  teacher,  and  that  though  he  might  listen  to  and  use 
the  words  "  bow  and  arrow,"  he  would  probably  be  found  to  have 
no  idea  of  the  weapon  in  the  concrete. 

Many  will  feel  that  these  speakers  touched  here  upon  a  funda- 
mental weakness  in  those  who  are  born  blind  or  who  lose  their 
sight  in  early  childhood  and  in  whom  the  knowledge  of  words  soon 
outstrips  experience.  They  will  ask  themselves  how  this  charac- 
teristic, with  its  bye-products  of  superficiality  and  sham,  can  be 
eradicated.  A  good  craftsman  will  be  quick  to  avail  himself  of 
any  handy  tool,  even  though  it  were  designed  for  quite  another 
use,  and  it  may  have  occurred  to  not  a  few  teachers  that  the 
cross-word  puzzle  is  an  instrument  obligingly,  if  all  unconsciously, 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  teaching  language  to  the  blind. 

Success  in  solving  a  cross-word  puzzle  depends  largely  upon  a 
command  of  synonyms,  and  before  one  can  suggest  a  synonym  one 
must  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  for  which  a  substitute 
is  asked.  About  half  the  words  used  in  the  simpler  puzzles  are 
concrete  nouns  which  would  provide  new  openings  for  tactual 
experience.  Each  word  is  a  unit  in  the  game  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  overlooked  as  it  often  is  in  a  sentence.  The  teacher  will 
fasten  upon  it  and  never  loose  his  hold  until  it  has  been  denned, 
compared  and  apprehended  experimentally,  if  possible. 

In  a  puzzle  picked  up  at  random  the  following  clues  occur  : 
actors,  flower,  anaesthetic,  temple,  ring,  white  lead,  an  aromatic 
shrub,  tie,  measuring  instrument,  a  sweetmeat,  snake,  kind  of 
engine,  ant,  West  African  country,  cubic  metre,  Jewish  doctor  of 
the  law,  fabulous  animal,  clumsy  fellow,  an  ecclesiastic,  Scottish 
land-owner.  A  device  so  ubiquitous  plays  like  a  searchlight  over 
the  child's  ignorance,  revealing  voids  and  strange  distortions 
which  no  ordered  sequence  of  ideas  would  reach. 

Another  advantage  of  the  puzzle,  if  used  as  a  class  exercise,  is 
the  element  of  competition  which  is  often  so  exhilarating,  refresh- 
ing and  speeding  up  the  pupil's  mind.  The  construction  of  the 
puzzle  should  first  be  thoroughly  explained  and  illustrated  by  a 
few  words  in  Braille.  When  the  design  is  perfectly  understood, 
the  class  may  work  together,  marks  being  awarded  for  every  right 
synonym.  It  is  obvious  that  the  wrong  suggestions  will  con- 
tribute quite  as  much  to  the  value  of  the  lesson,  leading  to  new 
definitions  and  comparisons,  confirmed  wherever  possible  by 
tactual  exercises. 
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CASE    WORK    AND   VISITATION. 

By  A.    SlDDALL. 

When  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  to  give  a  paper  at  their  Autumn  Course  on  the  above 
subject,  I  did  so  believing-  that  some  of  the  cases  which  had  come 
under  my  notice  might  be  helpful  to  others.  I  have  now  been 
asked  to  reproduce  my  paper  for  insertion  in  this  magazine. 
Let  me  at  the  outset  tell  my  readers  that  this  is  doubly  impossible, 
firstly,  because  I  have  only  very  scanty  notes  of  a  very  big 
subject  and,  secondly,  because  the  paper  would  be  far  too  long. 
I  am  therefore  compelled  to  fall  back  on  a  few  rambling  recol- 
lections and  to  condense  them  as  far  as  possible. 

As  I  am  now  speaking  to  the  Home  Teacher  and  the  School 
Teacher,  let  me  first  say  that  I  am  looking  to  the  College  of 
Teachers  to  supply  what  I  have  felt  for  some  time  to  be  a  great 
need  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  as  a  whole,  I  mean  a  closer  co- 
operation between  the  two  classes  of  teachers ;  we  each  need  the 
help  of  the  other.  The  Home  Teacher  needs  to  know  what  sort 
of  school  the  child  or  adult  is  going  to,  his  capabilities  as  a  student 
and  what  progress  he  is  making,  etc.  The  School  Teacher  will, 
I  feel  sure,  be  glad  to  know  what  sort  of  home  the  pupil  comes 
from,  and  to  what  sort  of  district  he  is  likely  to  return  when  his 
training  is  completed.  The  College  of  Teachers  provides  a  com- 
mon meeting  ground,  where  we  can  get  to  know  each  other 
better,  and  so  to  respect  one  another  more ;  let  us  try  to  make 
full  use  of  this  provision. 

Now,  allow  me  a  word  on  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Are 
we  as  Home  Teachers  doing  all  we  can  to  prevent  the  loss  of  sight, 
or  are  we  taking  the  line  of  least  resistance?  To  put  it  in  concrete 
form,  if  we  hear  of  an  ophthalmic  baby,  do  we  just  take  it  under 
our  care  and  do  what  we  can  for  its  future,  or  do  we  trace  the 
matter  back  and  see  if  any  one  is  to  blame  and  whether,  in  that 
case,  they  have  been  made  to  understand  that  they  are  respon- 
sible for  that  child's  blindness?  What  is  the  use  of  the  law,  if 
we  do  not  see  it  carried  out? 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  vexed  question  of  border-line 
cases,  but  I  would  strongly  advise  every  Home  Teacher  to  have 
a  medical  certificate  of  blindness  and  so  shield  himself  from  any 
future  trouble  which  may  arise  either  from  the  Education  Com- 
mittee,  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  or  his  own  employers. 

You  will  probably  agree  with  me  that  in  visiting  one  of  your 
greatest  assets  is  conversation,  and  I  often  make  a  mental  note  of 
things  which  I  hear  or  read,  knowing  that  they  will  suit  a  certain 
person.  Any  form  of  news  or  account  of  current  events  is  always 
greedily  accepted,  and  can  be  used  either  to  take  the  edge  off 
anything  unpleasant  you  may  be  compelled  to  say,  or  to  lead  on 
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to  a  subject  which  requires  careful  handling.  But  conversation 
also  has  its  snares  for  the  Home  Teacher.  Scandal  is  an  easy 
form  of  conversation  but  should  be  most  carefully  avoided.  Re- 
ligious, political  and  domestic  subjects  cannot  be  entirely  avoided 
but  should  be  handled  judiciously  and  broadly.  If  I  find  that  a 
person  has  any  belief  I  try  to  encourage  him  to  attend  closely  to 
it,  and  see  that  the  Minister  or  Priest  knows  of  his  existence.  If 
I  am  compelled  to  discuss  politics  I  always  try  to  take  a  neutral 
course  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  person  think  for  himself  and 
not  blindly  accept  one  viewpoint.  Domestic  matters  cannot  be 
dismissed,  as  they  have  often  so  much  to  do  with  the  well-being 
of  the  blind  person.  Be  careful  of  any  rash  statement,  and  always 
remember  that  you  are  out  for  the  protection  of  the  person  you 
are  visiting,  but  that  should  not  prevent  you  from  telling  him  he 
is  in  the  wrong,  provided  that  you  are  sure  of  the  fact.  Speaking 
of  domestic  affairs,  I  have  recently  been  quite  impressed  by  the 
number  of  blind  who  wish  to  make  their  wills  but  cannot  do  so, 
partly  because  they  do  not  know  how  and  partly  because  they  do 
not  want  the  people  concerned  to  know  about  it.  The  Home 
Teacher,  a  disinterested  agent,  can  be  of  great  service  here. 

A  few  words  now  on  the  Guardians,  who  are  closely  connected 
with  some  of  our  visiting  work.  In  the  ordinary  course,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  we  have  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Guardians  and  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  that  visit.  If  you  leave 
behind  you  the  impression  that  you  are  out  just  to  get  money  you 
have  lost  ground,  but  if  you  can  convince  them  that  you  do  not 
wish  to  undermine  their  power ;  that  you  desire  to  save  them 
trouble ;  that  you  are  regularly  visiting  the  case  in  question  and 
are  prepared  to  report  on  it ;  that  the  recipient  would  rather  you 
took  the  money  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  is  having  out-relief — 
then  you  have  gained  a  considerable  amount  of  success. 

Case  Work. — A  few  years  ago,  the  Home  Teacher  had  no 
means  of  training  or  of  showing  his  ability.  Each  member  of  his 
committee  thought  himself  as  able  or  more  so  to  deal  with  the 
cases  that  were  brought  before  them,  hence  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  could  prove  his  knowledge.  To-day,  the  Home  Teacher 
has  a  certificate,  which  is  a  guarantee  that  he  knows  more  than 
most  people  on  the  subject  which,  no  doubt,  gives  him  a  better 
start,  but  he  must  above  all  things  establish  confidence  in  his 
treatment  of  cases  and  so  enable  his  committee  to  trust  his  judg- 
ment. I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Home  Teacher  being  allowed 
to  present  his  cases  to  the  committee  in  person  ;  in  fact,  I  think 
the  committee  would  find  it  useful  always  to  have  him  there,  except 
when  a  personal  matter  is  being  discussed.  Let  me  give  you  a 
hint.  Never  flatly  contradict  a  committee  man.  If  he  suggests 
treatment  of  a  case  which  is  as  good  as  your  own  say  so  and 
accept  it,   but  if  he   suggests   something  which  you  know  to  be 
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unwise,  propose  an  alternative;  then  get  him  to  discuss  the  two 
schemes,  and  if  you  are  good  at  your  work  you  will  have  your 
way  in  the  end  without  giving  offence. 

To  lay  down  any  general  rule  for  the  treatment  of  cases  is 
waste  of  time,  for  no  two  are  alike.  I  intend  therefore  to  deal 
with  a  few  of  the  rather  extraordinary  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  care,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  serve  as  a  possible 
solution  to  similar  problems  in  your  own  work. 

A  case  of  newly-lost  sight. — A  policeman  in  full  health  and 
strength  lost  his  sight  while  on  point  duty.  I  heard  of  the  trouble 
the  following  day  and  called  at  the  house.  After  a  little  difficulty 
I  was  allowed  to  see  the  man  but,  I  was  warned  that  it  was  at 
my  own  risk,  and  if  ever  I  saw  a  man  in  a  frenzy  it  was  then.  I 
had  met  the  doctor,  who  had  told  me  that  if  I  could  get  the  man 
to  settle  down  and  behave  reasonably  there  was  a  chance  that  his 
sight  might  be  restored.  He  did  not  wish  to  drug  him,  besides, 
the  man  refused  to  take  medicine.  He  thought  it  just  pos- 
sible as  a  last  hope  that  I  might  get  him  to  listen  to  me  as  I  was 
blind  myself.  I  found  my  man  walking  round  and  round  an  oval 
table  which  he  dared  not  leave.  His  language  was  stronger  than 
any  I  have  heard  before  or  since ;  I  tried  to  speak  to  him  but  he 
would  not  listen,  so  I  waited,  feeling  that  such  a  torrent  could 
not  last  for  ever.  To  pass  the  time,  and  perhaps  to  steady  my- 
self, I  started  smoking.  Then  I  decided  it  was  time  to  make  my 
real  effort.  What  I  said  I  do  not  know,  but  I  talked  hard  and 
to  the  point,  then  invited  him  to  smoke  with  me.  Soon  we 
both  cooled  down,  and  I  was  able  to  make  him  understand  his 
one  chance  of  recovering  sight.  I  had  to  pay  daily  visits  for  a 
while,  but  at  last  I  was  rewarded  by  the  man  telling  me  he  could 
see  the  first  street  light,  then  another,  and  so  on ;  he  now  has 
enought  sight  to  be  removed  from  my  list. 

Business  case. — Mr.  X.  left  school  in  his  early  twenties,  hav- 
ing been  trained  as  a  piano-tuner.  He  at  once  displayed  remark- 
able energy  and  ability  and  soon  worked  up  a  respectable  connec- 
tion. But  his  ambition  was  far  from  being  satisfied,  he  wished  to 
sell  pianos,  which  he  felt  would  increase  his  work  and  would  also 
increase  his  earnings  by  sales.  I  had  perfect  confidence  in  Mr.  X. 
but  I  could  not  ask  my  committee  to  find  the  capital  required  to 
set  him  up  with  pianos  even  in  a  small  way.  I  then  met  a  piano 
dealer  who  undertook  to  supply  Mr.  X.  with  two  pianos,  if  my 
society  would  guarantee  sale  or  return  in  12  months.  My  com- 
mittee accepted  my  recommendation,  the  two  pianos  came  along, 
Mr.  X.  raised  enough  money  for  a  third,  the  start  was  made 
and  proved  a  great  success. 

Moral  case. — Miss  X.  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Y. 
Mr.  Y.  suddenly  disappeared,  and  when  the  cause  of  his  disappear- 
ance became  known  to  the  parents  of  Miss  X.  they  turned  her  out 
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of  home.  By  means  of  drug's  Miss  X.  removed  the  cause  of  her 
troubles  but  in  doing  so  lost  her  sight.  Some  time  had  elapsed 
before  I  heard  of  this  case,  and  when  I  visited  I  drew  from  that 
woman  a  story  sadder  than  any  I  have  read  in  fiction,  but  un- 
fortunately true.  Driven  from  home  and  friends,  her  character 
gone,  only  a  fraction  of  sight  left,  she  had  wandered  about  sleep- 
ing in  out-houses,  she  was  starving,  she  had  money  offered,  she 
accepted  and  fell.  I  reported  the  case  to  my  committee  and  at 
first  got  into  hot  water  for  having  anything"  to  do  with  it.  Then 
a  member  of  the  committee  came  to  my  aid.  I  obtained  a  promise 
from  Miss  X.  that  if  a  living-  was  provided  she  would  give  up  her 
present  life.  She  was  sent  away  for  a  while  to  a  Home,  then  brought 
back  to  her  native  town  and  put  in  respectable  lodgings,  where  we 
had  no  cause  to  complain  of  her  conduct.  But,  unfortunately, 
the.  deadly  drugs  had  not  finished  their  work,  for  they  now  took 
away  her  reason  and  I  had  to  help  to  get  her  away  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  where  she  died.  I  may  be  blamed  for  publishing  this 
story,  but  if  you  take  a  post  as  a  Home  Teacher  you  will  have  to 
deal  before  long  with  similar  tragedies. 

Beggar  or  street  musician  case. — When  I  commenced  my 
work  I  was  troubled  like  most  others  with  street  beggars  and 
musicians,  but  I  rejoice  to  say  now  that  I  have  not  one  on  the  streets 
in  my  district.  Occasionally  I  have  difficulty  with  one  from  out- 
side but  they  do  not  trouble  me  long.  I  cannot  tell  you  of  each 
case  but  I  will  take  the  last  and  worst,  a  young  man  about  20 
years  of  age,  who  insisted  upon  playing  in  the  streets.  I  could 
not  get  him  into  an  institution  because  he  had  symptoms  of 
tuberculosis ;  other  places  would  not  take  him  because  of  his 
blindness.  I  visited  the  parents  who  undertook  to  find  him  a 
home.  My  society  promised  to  make  him  a  weekly  allowance.  I 
next  betook  myself  to  the  police  and  explained  the  position.  As 
soon  as  they  knew  he  had  a  good  home  and  no  real  need  to  beg 
thev  became  my  friends,  leaving  Mr.  X.  no  peace  until  he  gave 
up  the  street  begging.  Needless  to  say,  we  have  had  to  provide 
him  with  a  pastime  occupation,  and  even  yet  the  roving  spirit 
takes  possession  of  him  but  it  is  very  short-lived  and  he  never 
tries  in  his  own  district. 

I  could  supplement  these  cases  with  many  more — of  basket 
makers  who  have  been  helped  and  have  done  well,  of  tea  agents 
who  are  earning  their  £2  10s.  per  week,  of  a  deaf-blind  man 
earning  his  ^3  per  week  by  boot  and  shoe  repairing,  etc.,  but  I 
know  this  article  has  outrun  its  length.  I  must  therefore  close, 
trusting  that  it  will  be  interesting  and,  better  still,  prove  of  some 
little  service  to  other  Home  Teachers. 
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INVICTUS. 

The  morning  papers  of  Friday,  August  13th,  contained  an 
obituary  notice  of  Sir  William  Ridgeway,  Disney  Professor  of 
Archaeology  at  Cambridge  and  Brereton  Reader  in  Classics. 

The  achievement  of  this  profound  and  versatile  scholar  is  suf- 
ficiently amazing  and  we  quote  the  following  brief  summary  from 
The  Daily  Telegraph: — 

"  Born  in  Ireland  on  August  6th,  1853,  William  Ridgeway  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Portarlington  School,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated  Senior 
Moderator  in  both  Classics  and  Modern  Literature,  and  carried  off 
the  Berkeley  Gold  Medal,  the  Vice-Chancellor  Latin  Medal,  and 
the  prizes  for  Greek  verse  and  a  Greek  essay.  From  Dublin  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  M.A.  degree,  but  returned 
to  his  native  country  to  become  Professor  of  Greek  at  Queen's 
College,  Cork,  a  position  which  he  held  for  about  ten  years.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  founding  the  Cambridge  Departments  of 
Anthropology  and  Architecture,  and  since  1892  had  been  Professor 
of  Archaeology  in  that  university.  That  office  did  not  nearly  ex- 
haust his  energies,  for  he  served  at  one  time  or  other  as  Gifford 
Lecturer,  Stokes  Lecturer  on  Irish  Archaeology,  President  of  the 
Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  President  of  the  Anthropological 
Section  of  the  British  Association,  member  of  the  Cambridge 
Senate,  President  of  the  Classical  Association  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  President  of  the  Cambridge  Philological,  Antiquarian, 
Classical,   and  Anthropological  Societies. 

"  Few  archaeologists  of  the  present  clay  did  more,  by  original 
work,  stimulating  instruction,  and  the  application  of  anthropologi- 
cal methods  in  the  solution  of  historical  problems  to  advance 
English  scholarship.  Sir  William  Ridgeway  was  one  of  the 
prophets  of  the  newer  science  studies,  and  while  recognising  the 
value  of  classical  studies,  demanded  that  they  should  be  carried 
on  in  the  methods  of  evolution.  This  quality  was  shown  while 
he  was  at  work  on  his  Origin  of  Currency  and  Weight  Stand- 
ards, and  thirteen  years  later  he  advanced  our  knowledge  of 
prehistoric  archaeology  in  The  Origin  and  Influence  of  the 
Thoroughbred  Horse,  a  book  which  a  distinguished  zoologist 
once  described  as  the  most  important  chapter  added  to  the  theory 
of  evolution    since   Darwin's   death. 

".  .  .  Ridgeway  was  a  prolific  author,  and  in  addition  to 
books  on  the  subjects  above-mentioned,  he  wrote  on  the  Homeric 
kind  system,  the  origin  of  tragedy,  and  the  differentiation  of  the 
chief  species  of  zebras,  for  which  last  he  was  awarded  the  Cam- 
bridge degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

11  Honours  came  to  him  in  great  number.  The  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  made  him  Hon.  LL.D.,  those  of  Dublin 
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and  Manchester  Hon.  D.Litt.  The  Royal  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute awarded  him  the  Huxley  medal  in  recognition  of  his  services 
in  anthropological  science,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  archaeology  of  the  Mediterranean  area.  His  6oth 
birthday  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  in  Caius  College,  of  which  he 
was  a  Fellow,  which  was  attended  by  scholars  and  men  of  science 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  the  presentation  to  him  of  a 
volume  of  essays  and  studies  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  which 
forty  contributors  had  written  in  his  honour.  The  dignity  of 
knighthood  was  conferred  on  him  in  1919. " 

We  turn  to  The  Times  of  the  same  date  for  a  more  personal 
touch  : — 

11  At  the  British  Association  meetings,  in  particular,  he  was  an 
attractive  figure  with  his  tall,  gaunt  frame,  the  pronounced  stoop 
of. huge  shoulders,  the  hawk-like  glance  and  the  pathetically  slow 
and  uncertain  gait,  clue  to  a  nearness  of  sight  which  in  changing 
lights  amounted  to  blindness,  his  deep  voice,  and  the  gusts  of 
eloquence  in  which  his  sentences  flew  and  fell  like  javelins,  all  in 
an  irresistible  Irish  brogue." 

It  is  this  fact  of  his  blindness,  unnoticed  or  unknown  by  the 
general  public,  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention.  Sir  William 
Ridgeway  moved  in  a  world  of  seeing  men  as  one  of  themselves, 
asking  neither  immunity  nor  privilege,  yet  blind  he  was  for  all 
practical  purposes  and  had  been  for  many  years.  An  intimate 
friend  relates  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  his  daughter,  then 
a  little  child,  would  try  to  stir  her  tea  outside  the  cup  in  imitation 
of  her  father.  Lady  Ridgeway,  his  most  constant  companion, 
would  rise  at  five  o'clock  to  read  to  him,  yet  so  resolutely  did  he 
keep  his  secret  that  even  she  could  not  say  for  certain  how  much 
vision  he  possessed,  though  she  believed  that  latterly  he  was 
totally  blind.  He  would  speak  to  his  friends  of  their  appearance 
and  manage  his  conversation  so  skilfully  as  to  baffle  the  closest 
observer  on  this  point.  "  'All  first-class  fighting  men,'  he  used  to 
say  of  his  own  forbears,  in  the  thunderous  but  indescribably 
humorous  ejaculative  murmur  in  which  he  always  spoke,  and  their 
descendant  did  them  no  descredit." 

At  these  words,  the  figure  of  another  scholar,  great  and 
rugged,  rises  before  our  eyes — Samuel  Johnson  walked  the  streets 
of  Oxford  at  close  grips  with  darkness  and  disease.  In  these  days 
when  blindness  is  too  apt  to  lift  up  its  voice  to  assert  claims,  to 
demand  privileges,  to  court  notoriety,  it  is  well  that  we  should 
pause  to  remember  and  to  venerate  the  Titans  among  us  who 
escape  from  their  prison  by  ignoring  it.  "A  man  may  see  how  this 
world  goes  without  eyes,"  cried  the  mad  king,  and  the  following 
sketch,  taken  again  from  The  Times,  proves  the  wisdom  of  his 
words. 

"  No  picture  of  Ridgeway' s  life  could  be  complete  which  did 
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not  indicate,  however  faintly,  the  extraordinary  stimulus  which  he 
exerted  upon  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him.  From  about 
1882  onwards  his  home  at  Fen  Ditton,  some  four  miles  from 
Cambridge,  was  the  constant  resort  of  scholars  engaged  in  many 
kinds  of  research,  not  merely  in  every  branch  of  classical  or  anti- 
quarian learning,  but  in  mediaeval  history,  old  Irish,  biology,  and 
even  mathematics.  They  might  be  found  on  any  Sunday  after- 
noon in  summer  seeking  Ridgeway's  counsel,  often  waiting  an 
hour  or  more  for  their  chance  of  a  chat  with  him  in  the  pleasant 
old-world  garden  where  his  wife  and  daughter  loved  to  welcome 
his  guests.  To  all  his  visitors  he  gave  the  same  unselfish  and 
penetrating-  attention  ;  and  no  one  ever  went  away  without  having 
gained  some  new  point  of  view  or  finding  some  new  avenue  in 
which  to  look  for  fresh  information.    ..." 


HINTS    ON    BOOT    REPAIRING. 

By  B.  B.  Perks. 

There  has  recently  come  on  the  market  a  useful  article  appertain- 
ing to  up-to-date  boots,  i.e.,  the  Spenwood  heel,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Wood-Milne,  Ltd. 

This  heel  is  made  of  rubber  and  ply-wood  and  is  fixed  in  one 
piece.  It  is  sold  in  pairs  at  a  reasonable  price  and  is  kept  by  most 
leather  and  grindery  dealers  in  all  towns  and  districts.  It  is 
durable,  light  and  smart  in  appearance.  It  would,  in  my  opinion, 
pay  the  blind  boot  repairer  to  stock  a  few  pairs  if  he  has  not 
already  done  so. 

The  method  of  fixing  is  as  follows  :  remove  the  old  leather  to 
the  sole  level,  smooth  off  sole  with  a  rasp  or  file.  The  heel,  which 
is  concave,  is  in  various  sizes  and  is  fixed  from  the  inside  of  the 
boot  with  about  four  1  inch  or  f  inch  wire  nails  (screws  if  pre- 
ferred). Do  not  use  boot  rivets  to  fix  as  they  will  not  be  a  success. 
It  is  advisable  to  make  the  holes  in  the  inner  sole  first.  It  is 
not  an  absolute  essential  but  it  will  add  to  the  appearance  and 
durability  if  a  small  quantity  of  Wood-Milne  solution  is  put  round 
the  seat  of  the  sole  before  placing  the  heel  in  position.  Tubes  of 
solution  can  be  bought  for  sixpence  and  not  much  is  needed. 

Those  who  do  not  possess  a  finishing  machine  should  sand- 
paper edges  with  rough  paper  and  finish  on  fine  emery  stick ; 
afterwards  put  on  a  little  boot  polish  and  rub  off  with  a  cloth.  Do 
not  iron  the  edges. 
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A    CONFERENCE    IN    CANADA. 

A  Conference  of  the  blind  was  held  in  Montreal  during'  the 
month  of  June,  of  which  Mr.  P.  E.  Layton,  President  of  the 
Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind,  was  elected  chairman.  The 
gathering-  was  well  attended  by  blind  delegates  who  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  Canada. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Layton  urged  the  necessity  for  forming  a 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  old  age  pensions  and  other  privileges.  "  This  proposed 
federation  will  be,"  he  said,  "  a  Service  Club,"  and  he  proceeded 
to  enumerate  its  main  objects,  of  which  we  give  the  following 
summary  : — 

To  help  young  men  and  women  when  leaving'  school  to  get 
•employment. 

To  work  for  (a)  State  aid  for  the  blind,  (b)  prevention  of  blind- 
ness,  (c)  compulsory  education. 

To  educate  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  helping-  blind  persons  to 
secure  employment. 

To  obtain  free  transportation  on  street  cars  and  railways. 

To  endeavour  to  obtain  direct  representation  on  the  governing 
bodies  of  all  societies,  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  blind, 
and  upon  all  governmental  and  municipal  committees  that  may 
be  set  up  to  deal  with  questions  affecting-  the  interests  of  the 
blind. 

The  Federation  was  subsequently  formed  and  the  committer 
and  officers  duly  elected. 

The  Conference  decided  to  send  a  deputation  to  Ottawa  to  lay- 
before  the  Prime  Minister  a  petition  relating  to  pensions  for  the 
blind.  The  delegates  were  accordingly  dispatched  and  cordially 
received  by  Premier  Mackenzie  King,  who  said  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  sponsor  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind  at  the  next 
session. 

The  Conference  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  celerity  with 
which  it  realised  its  projects,  and  the  new  Federation  may  rest 
assured  that  it  has  the  best  wishes  of  the  College  and  Association 
for  success  in  the  work  which  lies  before  it. 


At  a  recent  examination,  Smith  Minor  enriched  our  know- 
ledge of  history  by  the  statement  :  "  Galileo  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  imposition  and  made  to  decant  "  ;  while  Jones  contributed 
the  following  astronomical  information  :  "  The  Great  Bear  has 
seven  consolations." 
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EDUCATIONAL    NEWS. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Dowdell,  B.A.,  whose  name  has  appeared  before  in 
our  columns,  has  been  elected  by  the  Committee  for  Economics 
and  Political  Science,  to  the  Senior  Scholarship  of  ,£300  per 
annum,  tenable  for  two  years.  The  subject  of  research  under- 
taken by  him  is  The  Economic  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
■with  special  reference  to  labour  conditions  and  discontents. 

Mr.  Dowdell  obtained  a  First  Class  in  the  Honour  School  of 
Modern  History  in  1924,  and  the  Diploma  in  Economics  and 
Political  Science,  with  distinction,  in  1925;  was  elected  to  a 
George  Webb  Medley  Junior  Scholarship  in  1925,  and  obtained  a 
First  Class  in  the  Honour  School  of  Philosophy,  Politics  and 
Economics  in  1926.  He  has  been  appointed  tutor  in  Economics  at 
Queen's  College;  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  younger  economists  in  Oxford. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  has  been  appointed  Vinerian 
Lecturer  in  Jurisprudence  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Mr.  Rees,  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  and  Keble,  has 
gained  Second  Class  Honours  in  Mathematical  Moderations. 

Mr.  Leslie  W.  Pritchard,  a  blind  student  of  Birmingham  Uni- 
versity, obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce  this  year. 
The  hearty  applause  which  he  received  when  the  degree  was  con- 
ferred testified  to  his  popularity  among  his  companions. 

Among  the  undergraduates  who  were  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  this  year  was  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Stayt,  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Stayt  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  18, 
as  the  result  of  a  wound  at  Ypres.  Last  year  he  gained  a  Second 
Class  in  the  Historical  Tripos,  Part  I,  and  this  year  a  First  Class 
in  the  Anthropological   Tripos. 

Mr.  Stayt,  who  is  of  English  birth,  came  from  South  Africa, 
and  is  returning  there  as  lecturer  in  Anthropology. 

The  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  held  its  Reunion  and 
Speech  Day  in  July.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  regatta,  Mr. 
Guy  Nickalls  told  an  old  student  that  he  had  never  seen  better 
rowing. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  transfer,  which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  October,  of 
Mr.  E.  D.  Macgregor  from  blind  affairs  to  another  section  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  is  a  calamity  as  grave  as  it  was  unexpected. 
No  one  is  more  universally  respected  and  no  one  has  more  richly 
deserved  the  high  opinion  in  which  he  is  held. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  for  the  blind  world 
that  gave  it  Mr.  Macgregor  at  the  inception  of  central  control. 
In  the  developments  that  have  taken  place  since  1918  he  has 
played  a  part  of  primary  importance.  He  quickly  grasped  the 
intricacies  of  the  problem  with  which  the  Ministry  had  for  the 
first  time  to  deal,  and  by  his  wise  and  statesmanlike  recommenda- 
tions he  helped  to  bring  about  a  veritable  revolution  in  blind 
affairs.  Impartial  in  his  views,  shrewd  and  fearless  in  his  opinions 
and  impersonal  in  his  judgments,  he  has  rendered  inestimable 
service  to  the  blind  men  and  women  of  the  nation. 

He  has  assisted  with  masterly  effect  in  many  difficult  negotia- 
tions and  has  throughout  shewn  unfailing  tact,  patience  and  good 
humour  with  a  deep  insight  into  men  and  situations.      He  has 
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established,  no  easy  task,  cordial  relations  between  the  Ministry 
and  nearly  every  agency  for  the  blind  in  the  country.  He  added 
that  personal  sense  of  understanding-  which  made  each  agency 
feel  that  in  dealing  with  the  Ministry  it  had  to  do,  not  with  a  cold 
and  aloof  Government  office,  but  with  a  sympathetic  and  helpful 
friend. 

Let  it  be  repeated  that  the  nine  years  during  which  Mr. 
Macgregor  has  had  control  of  blind  affairs  in  England  have  been 
years  of  extraordinary  advance.  The  entrance  of  the  Ministry 
would  in  any  case  have  made  this  period  exceptional  and  Mr. 
Macgregor  had  a  magnificent  opportunity.  What  we  are  grateful 
for  is  that  he  used  it  to  the  full.  The  blind  world  of  to-day  bears 
his  impress  and  we  cannot  but  feel  some  regret  that  fresh  hands 
should  reap  the  harvest  which  he  sowed.  Much  still  remains  to 
be  done,  but  it  will  be  done  according  to  the  plans  he  laid.  The 
establishment  of  the  County  Associations  on  a  sure  foundation 
with  the  conversion  of  Home  Teaching  into  an  adequate  and 
efficient  service,  the  inception  and  development  of  Home  Workers' 
Schemes  in  the  face  of  not  a  little  expert  disapproval — these  and 
many  more  are  living  monuments  to  his  far-sightedness  and 
constructive  ability. 

Mr.  Macgregor  carries  with  him  the  cordial  good  wishes  of  all 
for  his  future  well-being  and  success.  He  has  laid  the  blind 
world  under  a  heavy  debt  and  although  that  debt  cannot  be  paid 
he  has  at  least  some  small  reward  in  the  work  he  has  achieved 
and  in  the  warm  and  lasting  friendships  he  has  made  in  every 
quarter  of  the  land. 


PRESENT    AND    FUTURE. 

On  October  9th,  an  article  appeared  in  John  Bull  entitled 
"  Blind  Funds  :  Gigantic  Leakage  ..."  disclosing  conditions 
which  would  be  startling  to  anyone  unversed  in  the  shady  side  of 
blind   politics. 

The  article  asserted  plainly — supporting  its  assertion  with 
copious  figures — that  a  leakage  which  any  impartial  witness 
would  call  scandalous  can  be  traced  in  the  administration  of  funds 
collected  for  the  blind.  In  the  last  case  cited,  the  administration 
expenses  amounted  to  40.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure, 
while  the  second  ballot  in  aid  of  the  National  Institute,  is  said 
to  have  resulted  in  a  nett  profit  less  than  1 1  per  cent,  of  the 
proceeds. 

The  main  facts  with  which  the  writer  deals  are,  as  we  have 
said,  only  too  well  known  by  the  initiated,  but  to  single  out  any 
society  for  blame  or  to  charge  individuals  with  a  betrayal  of  trust 
is  useless,  only  serving  to  divert  attention  from  the  root  of  the 
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evil.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  weakness 
which  is  inseparable  from  our  democratic  system  and  which  seems 
in  fact  to  be  a  flaw  in  human  nature.  Wherever  public  funds 
are  accumulated,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  rates,  taxes  or 
subscriptions,  a  serious  waste  of  money  appears  to  be  inevitable. 
From  time  to  time  some  disclosure  in  the  Press  rivets  our  eyes 
upon  one  culprit  or  another — a  Board  of  Guardians  here,  a 
Hospital  there,  a  City  Council  somewhere  else.  We  are  roused 
to  indignation  for  the  moment  and  then  forget.  Again  and  again 
in  the  memory  of  everyone  who  has  watched  public  affairs,  a 
vast  sum  has  been  raised  for  some  purpose  which  claimed  general 
sympathy  at  the  instant.  By  leaps  and  bounds  the  fund  grew  till 
the  generous  instinct  to  help  had  been  satisfied  and  the  occasion 
had  passed.  The  Press,  alive  to  the  value  of  publicity,  furnished 
a  glowing  account  of  the  good  wrought  while  it  asked  for  further 
subscriptions.  As  interest  waned  these  reports  gradually  ceased 
and  silence  followed,  except  that  now  and  then  an  inquisitive 
donor  asked  what  had  become  of  the  money — a  question  which 
was  never  answered. 

One  cannot  read  Mr.  Cowley's  lecture  on  "Professional 
Knowledge,"  which  appears  in  this  issue,  without  being  struck 
by  the  grotesque  complications  in  the  Government  machinery 
for  the  care  of  the  blind.  The  control,  we  are  told,  is  divided 
between  two  State  departments — the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  the  former  acting  through  local  Education 
Committees  and  the  latter  through  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils.  There  are  in  England  and  Wales  145  of  such  councils, 
and  each  is  required  to  submit  to  the  Ministry  its  own  special 
scheme  for  the  care  of  the  blind  in  its  area.  There  are  in 
addition  at  least  one  or  more  voluntary  agencies  for  the  care  of 
the  blind  in  each  of  these  145  areas.  To  these  agencies  the 
County  and  Borough  Councils  delegate  their  duties,  paying  to 
each  "an  appropriate  sum  in  respect  of  the  services  rendered. 
There  is  no  fixed  method  of  making  payment  .  .  some  make 
adequate  payments;  others  make  payments  which  are  inadequate. " 
Add  to  these  facts  that  the  local  Board  of  Guardians  plays  its 
part  in  cases  of  destitution  and  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  is 
granted  to  the  blind  at  fifty  and  we  have  some  faint  idea  of  one 
side  of  this  Gilbertian  situation. 

But  there  is  another  side  which  only  serves  to  enhance  the 
absurdity.  All  the  institutions  and  most  of  the  schools  were 
originally  voluntary,  depending  for  their  maintenance  upon  public 
subscription,  but  are  now  partly  supported  by  the  grants  paid 
by  Education  Committees  for  the  education  and  training  of  each 
child.  These  grants  do  not,  however,  suffice  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses and  the  governing  body  of  every  institution  is  harassed  by 
the  constant  need  to  promote  publicity  and  solicit  funds.     The 
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local  societies  were  entirely  voluntary  in  origin  and  their  work 
in  the  past  has  been  strictly  limited  by  the  amount  of  money  they 
were  able  to  raise.  Now,  as  has  been  stated,  they  receive  vary- 
ing grants  in  return  for  definite  services.  Every  institution  and 
society  in  the  country  toiled  ceaselessly  to  attract  subscriptions, 
in  a  few  instances  with  marvellous  success.  And  yet  the  blind 
complain  and  in  many  cases  complain  justly  that  the  money  does 
not  reach  them  individually,  and  we  learn,  even  as  we  write,  that 
of  ^96,000  collected  by  a  leading  institute,  ^72,000  was  ab- 
sorbed in  expenses.     These  things  ought  not  to  be. 

Can  no  scheme,  simple  and  wise,  be  evolved  to  rescue  us  from 
chaos,  to  deal  justice  and  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  this  turmoil, 
ignominy  and  waste?  Our  teachers  strive  to  educate  their  pupils 
as  self-respecting  citizens  and  at  the  same  time  the  children  are 
used,  and  know  that  they  are  used,  to  excite  sympathy  and  court 
publicity.  Let  our  institutions  be  adequately  provided ;  let  a 
Government  pension  sufficient  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life 
be  paid  to  each  blind  person  over  school  age;  let  England  follow 
the  path  to  which  Scotland  has  pointed. 


SECRETARY'S    NOTES. 

A  Meeting  of  the  General  Executive  of  the  College  and 
Association  was  held  at  the  Offices  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  on  Saturday,  23rd  October,  and  various  matters  were 
under   discussion. 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  was  desirable  at  the  present 
moment  to  form  a  Register  of  Teachers  was  considered,  and  the 
report  of  the  Sub-committee  appointed  to  go  into  the  matter  was 
received.  The  report  did  not  advise  the  forming  of  such  a 
register  now,  and  the  matter  was  therefore  deferred. 

The  Sub-committee  appointed  to  report  on  a  suggested  exam- 
ination for  Craft  Teachers  also  presented  the  result  of  their 
labours.  This  report  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  recommendations 
were  made  that  such  an  examination  should  be  instituted  covering 
the  various  crafts  commonly  taught,  and  also  that  candidates 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  Braille  and  give  evidence  of 
general    education. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  was  received  as  to 
the  results  of  the  School  Teachers'  Examination,  and  as  to  the 
date  of  the  next  examination.     This  was  fixed  for  May,   1927. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Magazine  could  be  published 
bi-monthly  was  discussed  at  some  length.  It  was  generally 
admitted  that  this  was  most  desirable,  but  unfortunately  the 
heavy  cost  obliged  the  Executive  to  decide  that,  for  the  present, 
we  must  continue  to  publish  quarterly. 
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The  resignation  of  our  Secretary,  who  has  worked  for  so 
many  years  (first  for  the  Association  and  then  for  the  amalga- 
mated body)  with  so  great  success,  was  received  with  unfeigned 
regret.  A  resolution  moved  from  the  Chair  thanking  Mr.  Bannister 
for  all  he  had  done  and  for  the  courteous  and  able  way  in  which 
he  had  carried  out  the  work,  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the 
chairman  was  asked  to  convey  to  him  the  appreciation  and  regret 
so  generally  felt.  The  Executive  then  proceeded  to  appoint 
Miss  Garaway  as  their  new   secretary. 


SCHOOL    TEACHERS'    EXAMINATION,    1926. 

The  eighteenth  annual  examination  for  the  school  teacher's 
certificate  of  the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
was  held  on  October  19th  and  20th  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Council 
of  the  School. 

Eleven  candidates  entered — 7  women  and  4  men  ;•  6  candidates 
gained  the  certificate — 4  women  and  2  men. 

The  results  of  the  examination  and  the  examiner's  observa- 
tions are  as  follows  : — 

Practical  Braille. 
Honours  5,  Passes  4,  Failure  1. 
The  dictation  paper  was  better  done  than  the  reading,  but  a 
good  average  was  reached  in  both  subjects.     The  reading  though 
slow,  shewed  less  hesitancy  than  in  former  examinations. 
Theoretical  Braille. 
Honours  5,  Passes  4,  Failure  1. 
This  was  the  most  thoroughly  known  subject  in  the  examina- 
tion.    The  candidates  (with  one  exception)  shewed  a  grasp  of  the 
construction    of    Braille,    and    a   high    average   of   efficiency   was 
reached.     In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  papers  submitted  in  this  subject. 

Arithmetic. 
Honours  3,  Passes  5,  Failures  3. 
This  paper  was  not  well  done.  The  compulsory  questions 
shewed  that  the  Taylor  frame  and  the  various  positions  of  the 
type  were  well  understood,  but  the  working  and  arrangement  of 
the  examples  were  faultily  performed.  Candidates  would  do  well 
to  devote  more  time  to  this  subject. 

Theory  of  Education. 
Honours  2,  Passes  7,  Failure  1. 
Two  papers  were  of  excellent  merit.     The  others  were  fairly 
good  on  the  whole,  but  some  of  the  answers  were  vaguely  ex- 
pressed.     One   candidate   completely   failed   to   comply  with   the 
instructions. 
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Practice  of  Teaching. 
Honours  I,  Passes  9. 
The  lessons  were  lacking-  in   interest.      The  candidates  were 
vague   in   the   presentation   of  the   lesson   and   failed   to  grip  the 
attention  of  the  class. 

Physical  Training. 
Passes  2,  Failures  2. 
This   subject   again   failed   to   attract   candidates   who  can   be 
said  to  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  subject.      Schemes  sub- 
mitted were  generally  poorly  conceived. 

Infant  Handwork. 
Honours   1. 

Hand  Knitting. 
Honours  3,  Passes  2. 
The  practical  test  was  not  so  well  done  as  usual.     The  teach- 
ing was  effective.     Schemes  and  specimens  were  well  graded  and 
shewed  thought  and  excellence  of  workmanship. 

Typewriting. 
Passes  4. 
Good  average  papers. 

Hand  Sewing. 
Honours   1. 

Braille  Music  Notation. 
Honours   1,   Pass   1. 
Both   candidates  had   a  good   knowledge   of  Braille  notation. 
The  Honours  candidate  gained  full  marks. 

Shorthand. 
Pass  1. 

Woodwork. 
Failure    1. 
Standard  of  work  slightly  higher  than  before,  but  quality  of 
work  did  not  merit  a  pass.     In  the  scheme  of  work  the  gradation 
was  faulty. 

Chair  Caning. 
Honours  2,   Pass   1. 
A  decided  improvement  this  year. 

The  successful  candidates  are  as  follows,  the  number  of  sub- 
jects in  which  they  obtained  honours  is  shewn  in  brackets  : — 

Miss  M.  Baxter  (4).  Mr.   A.  E.  Miller  (i). 

Miss  E.  Garnett  (2).  Mr.   W.  R.  Plear  (5). 

Miss  M.  E.  Jeffs  (4).  Miss  P.  Ramage. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  the 
Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Plear.  Miss 
M,  Baxter  was  proxime  accessit. 
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MIDLAND    BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  was  held  at  the  Birmingham 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  Saturday,  November  13th,  at 
3  p.m.  The  attendance  was  very  good  considering  the  weather — 
there  were  over  30  present. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Brown  introduced  the  new  Branch  Chairman,  Miss 
Falconer,  Principal  of  the  Institution,  and  paid  tribute  to  her 
qualities  as  a  chairman  and  as  a  principal. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Miss  Falconer  gave  a  welcome  to  new 
members  and  appealed  to  all  to  make  the  Midland  Branch  a  w  live 
wire."  She  urged  members  to  correspond  with  the  branch  secre- 
tary regarding  ideas  for  the  branch.  She  then  gave  a  warm 
welcome  to  the  special  speaker  for  the  afternoon,  Miss  Garaway, 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  C.  &  A.T.B.,  who  was  received  with 
loud  applause. 

Miss  Garaway 's  lecture  on  Achievements  of  the  College  and 
Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  followed  with  keen 
interest  as  she  outlined  the  history  and  development  of  the  College 
and  Association.  Personal  reminiscence  and  reference  to  the 
experiences  of  the  audience  punctuated  the  address. 

Miss  Garaway  stated  that  the  College  was  founded  in  1907  at 
the  suggestion  of  H.M.I,  for  Special  Schools,  Dr.  Eicholz.  The 
first  examination  was  held  in  1908.  The  first  Chairman  of  the 
College  was  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Gardner's  Trust.  In  1909,  the 
College  was  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Quite  early 
there  was  a  feeling  that  teachers  were  not  sufficiently  represented, 
but  though  efforts  were  made  to  improve  this,  opinion  was  not 
ripe  for  an  advance.  At  Easter,  1912,  there  was  a  vacation 
course  run  by  the  College. 

In  that  year  the  teachers  decided  to  form  an  association  and  to 
start  a  magazine.  At  the  kiaugural  meeting  of  the  Association,  a 
hundred  members  were  enrolled.  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  kindly  allowed  them  the  use  of  one  half  of  the  Braille 
Review;  this  offer  was  accepted  and  the  magazine  used  for  two 
years,  becoming  The  Braille  Review  and  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 
In  1914,  it  was  decided  to  have  a  separate  magazine.  Mr.  Ritchie 
was  the  first  editor.  The  Association  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  prolonged  discussion  on  Uniform  Types  and  in  the  work  of  the 
British  Braille  Committee  which  finally  decided  the  question. 

By  1919,  the  Association  and  the  College  were  drawing  nearer 
together ;  the  same  people  were  on  both  executives  to  a  great 
extent. 

At  this  time  a  circular  conveyed  the  impression  that  the 
Ministry  of  Health  was  likely  to  take  over  Special  Schools.  The 
Association  executive  saw  this  but  people  said  their  fears  were 
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unnecessary  and  premature.  However,  in  192 1,  a  Bill  introduced 
by  a  certain  section  would  have  effected  this.  Members  of  Par- 
liament were  notified  and  the  activity  of  the  College  and  the 
Association  undoubtedly  helped  to  prevent  the  measure. 

At  this  time  the  College  recommended  a  scale  of  salaries  as 
per  the  Local  Authority.  The  Association  sent  out  a  questionnaire. 
A  recommendation  for  Craft  Teachers'  salaries  was  also  sent  out. 
Mr.  Ritchie,  who  in  addition  to  being  Editor  of  the  Magazine, 
had  also  been  Secretary  of  the  Association,  resigned  in  1920. 
Mr.  Bannister  became  Secretary  and  Miss  Cramp  Editor. 

Another  piece  of  delegation  work  occurred  at  this  time  on  the 
matter  of  Pensions.  Teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  could  only 
reckon  back  to  1894  for  pensionable  service  although  they  might 
have  done  much  teaching  before  that  year.  There  was  a  joint 
delegation  from  the  College  and  Association  to  the  Government, 
with  the  result  that  service  prior  to  1894  is  now  recognisable. 

In  192 1,  Mr.  Wilson  resigned  the  chair  of  the  College,  and 
Miss  Garaway  succeeded  him. 

In  1922,  the  circulars  connected  with  the  "  Geddes  Economy 
Axe"  were  fought.  We  were  ready  for  a  forward  movement  in 
our  schools ;  the  circulars  limited  expenditure  to  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Delegates  again  were  sent  and  the  circulars  were 
withdrawn. 

In  1923,  although  we  opposed  Circular  1297  most  strenuously 
we  could  not  get  that  withdrawn ;  we  still  think  that  it  is  not 
promoting    efficient    service. 

In  this  year,  too,  was  held  the  first  Home  Teachers' 
Examination. 

By  this  time,  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  College  and  Asso- 
ciation should  be  united.  The  same  people  served  on  both  execu- 
tives and  for  them  the  work  was  simply  repetition.  The  A.T.B. 
approached  the  C.T.B.  and  there  was  no  opposition.  In  1924,  the 
amalgamation  was  effected. 

The  next  difficulty  dealt  with  affected  head  teachers — the  grad- 
ing of  schools.  The  College  and  Association  suggested  to  the 
Burnham  Committee  that  in  Special  Schools  the  number  of  classes 
should  determine  the  grade  of  school.  The  suggestions  produced 
good  results,  but  the  effect  of  Circular  1297  was  to  modify  these. 
In  1925,  the  first  Handbook  for  Home  Teachers  was  pub- 
lished and  in  the  autumn  a  Short  Instruction  Course  for  teachers 
was   held. 

This  year,  1926,  the  C.  &  A.T.B.  has  drawn  up  an  examination 
scheme  for  Craft  Teachers;  this  matter  is  before  the  Board  of 
Education  at  present. 

In  conclusion,  Miss  Garaway  pointed  out  that  the  College  and 
Association  had  done  what  would  not  be  possible  for  the  in- 
dividual.    The  results  obtained  had  justified  its  existence  and  its 
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claim  to  support  from  all  those  who  desired  the  utmost  efficiency 
to  prevail  in  work  amongst  the  blind.  In  achieving-  these  results, 
she  was  conscious  of  the  good  work  that  had  been  done  by  the 
branches  of  the  College  and  Association ;  it  was  through  branch 
meetings  that  members  could  get  to  know  one  another  better,  they 
could  discuss  fresh  ideas  and  spread  new  information.  She 
thanked  the  audience  for  their  great  attention  and  warm  welcome 
(applause). 

Questions  and  discussion  followed  :  Miss  Cramp  asked  if 
Circular  1297  was  to  receive  further  attention  from  the  College 
and  Association.  The  speaker  replied  that  the  time  was  hardly 
opportune  for  further  action  but  the  College  and  Association  was 
watching  the  operation  of  the  Circular. 

Mr.  Piatt,  alluding  to  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination, 
pointed  out  that  Braille  should  be  made  an  optional  subject.  He 
referred  to  the  loss  of  a  teacher  who  failed  in  Braille  at  the 
Home  Teachers'  Examination.  A  very  interesting  debate  on  this 
point  ensued.  Miss  Sarson  emphasised  the  importance  of  Braille ; 
Mr.  Winwood  urged  that  it  should  be  possible  to  retain  a  good 
craftsman  though  he  might  have  no  knowledge  of  Braille ;  Miss 
Metcalf  suggested  that  the  examination  standard  should  not  be 
lowered,  that  help  should  be  given  to  those  adversely  affected, 
but  that  the  future  should  be  protected.  Mr.  Cowley  cleared 
matters  considerably  by  explaining  that  certain  home  teachers 
were  travelling  instructors  of  home  workers  and  only  a  large  in- 
stitution would  employ  them.  Mr.  Piatt  then  proposed  :  "  That 
the  Executive  be  asked  to  consider  the  question  that  travelling 
instructors  of  recognised  home  workers  be  excused  that  part  of 
the  examination  which  they  do  not  have  to  teach."  Mr.  Winwood 
seconded  the  motion.  The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  and 
carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Garaway  for  her  helpful,  inspiring 
paper  was  moved  by  Miss  Morley  and  seconded  by  Miss  Cramp. 
Miss  Garaway  acknowledged  the  warm  response  evoked  by  the 
proposition. 

The  Branch  Secretary  then  gave  a  resume  of  points  dealt  with 
at  the  last  Executive.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  tea.  All 
felt  so  comfortable  and  cosy  round  the  small  tea  tables  that  it 
was  decided  to  finish  the  proceedings  there.  After  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Miss  Falconer  for  her  hospitality  had  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Brown,  seconded  by  Miss  Sarson  and  enthusiastically  carried, 
the  next  item  on  the  agenda  was  dealt  with.  This  was  the  pro- 
posals for  future  branch  management  submitted  by  the  Northern 
Branch.  Each  item  of  the  proposals  was  considered  separately. 
The  meeting  expressed  itself  satisfied  with  present  arrangements. 
The  business  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 
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Visitors  were  then  invited  to  hear  the  pupils  sing.  An  ex- 
cellent programme  was  rendered  and  several  encores  were  de- 
manded. Members  congratulated  Mr.  Piatt  on  his  choir.  A 
display  of  dancing  followed ;  the  girls  looked  very  smart  and 
danced  nimbly. 

The  Branch  does  not  meet  often  but  one  realises  that  the 
meetings  are  too  enjoyable  to  miss. 


LORD    HEWART   ON   EDUCATION. 

it  would  have  been  well  if  all  who  are  interested,  not  merely 
in  their  own  small  round  of  daily  teaching,  but  in  the  broad 
far-reaching  and  eternal  aspects  of  education,  could  have  heard 
Lord  Hewart's  Address  to  the  Classical  Association  in  Manches- 
ter on  October  8th. 

It  may  be  argued  that  teachers  of  the  blind  are  little  concerned 
to  consider  the  value  of  a  classical  education  since  Greek  and 
Latin  are  far  out  of  reach  of  most  of  their  scholars.  For  this 
reason  we  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  full  report  of  the  Address, 
profoundly  wise  and  interesting  though  it  was,  but  have  selected 
two  passages  of  fundamental  importance,  the  first  dealing  with 
root  ideas  and  the  second  with  the  ripe  results  of  education. 

From  The  Times,   Saturday,  October  9th  : — 
Tradition   and   Originality. 

"  Was  it  not  true  that  everything  depended  in  education  upon 
its  starting  from  a  right  idea  and  a  sound  design?  It  might  be 
thought  that  there  were  two  such  ideas  of  high  and,  indeed, 
supreme  importance,  that  both  need  unceasingly  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  that  each  of  them,  apart  from  the  other,  might  lead 
men  woefully  astray.  The  first  of  these  ideas  might  perhaps  be 
called  the  regulative  idea — the  idea  of  order,  discipline,  system, 
and  symmetry.  Left  to  themselves,  most  persons  probably  were 
rather  destitute  of  this  idea,  and  the  effects  of  a  lack  of  it  were 
aimlessness,  disorder,  want  of  proportion,  amateurishness,  or 
ineffectiveness.  To  be  taught  how  to  work  with  method  and 
concentration — how  much  it  was  !  And  if  school  and  university 
had  taught  a  man  just  this,  he  owed  them  much.  Yet  perhaps 
it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  drawbacks  of  this  ideal  if  it  were 
too  exclusively  pursued.  How  easily  it  might  be  exploited  by 
mere  human  laziness — the  desire  to  escape  the  trouble  of  thinking  ! 

11  The  second  idea  was  the  creative  one — freedom,  self-expres- 
sion, originality.  Perhaps  the  special  success  of  the  English 
school  system  might  be  thought  to  be  due  to  the  extent  to  which 
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it  had  given  scope  for  at  least  one  sort  of  self-expression — the 
capacity  to  make  decisions  for  oneself  in  school  life  and  in  games. 
But  would  anyone  be  bold  enough  to  say  of  the  English  school 
system  that  it  had  realised  the  value  of  the  principle  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  in  intellectual  studies?  Yet  the  principle 
could  be  too  exclusively  pursued.  There  were  those  who  thought 
or  said  that  '  the  cult  of  mediocrity  '  was  the  besetting  sin  of 
democracy.  Closely  akin  to  that  defect  was  the  fatal  idea  that 
every  self  was  equally  worthy  of  expression — the  incapacity  for 
intellectual  hero-worship — the  complacent  belief,  for  example,  of 
a  tolerable  fourth-rate  writer  of  verse  and  his  admirers  that  he 
was  as  good  as  Milton,  or  of  a  competent  third-rate  writer  of 
plays  and  his  admirers  that  he  was  as  good  as  Shakespeare.  In 
like  manner,  in  art,  ideals  of  '  impressionism  '  and  '  post-impres- 
sionism '  and  '  free  verse  '  tended  to  assume  or  to  assert  the 
valuelessness  of  all  that  past  ages  have  by  study  accumulated. 
Men  were  not  to  waste  time,  it  seemed,  in  learning  these  things, 
lest  they  should  fetter  their  freedom.  They  were  to  begin  again, 
apparently,  where  the  cave  man  began.  Such  was  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  the  revolt  against  authority." 

The    Last    Reward. 

"  Concluding,  the  President  said: — 

"  The  truest  and  profoundest  things  in  human  life,  the  '  things 
that  pertain  to  our  peace  '  which  it  is  most  essential  for  us  to 
lay  to  our  hearts,  are  also  the  simplest.  And  as  Herodotus  said, 
1  what  is  beautiful  was  discovered  long  ago  ' — rd  *aA<x  -n-dXat 
rjvprjTai.  Because  the  Greeks  and  Romans  came  before  us,  they 
had  already  found  the  perfect  expression  for  these  elementary 
truths,  and  we  can  never  get  beyond  it.  In  ordinary  times  men 
may  grow  weary  of  truth  because  it  is  so  familiar,  naked  and 
plain,  and  fly  to  gaudy  painted  paradoxes.  But  how  intolerable 
such  cleverness  seemed  to  us  all  in  the  stress  of  the  Great  War 
— how  we  found  ourselves  turning  back  to  the  chapters  in  the 
third  book  of  Thucydides  on  the  troubles  in  Corcyra,  and  mar- 
velling at  their  truth,  and  the  quiet  certitude  of  the  historian's 
words  so  strangely  fulfilled  before  our  eyes,  koL  enrkirtEcrt  iroWd  /cat 
yaXtira.  Kara  orTaa-tv  reus  TroXecri,  yiyvofieva  fiev  Kal  del  ia-o/xeva,  ceo?  av 
rj  avrr)  (fivais  twv  dvBpuwasv  y  (Thuc.  III.  82).  It  is  the  simplicity 
of  the  profound  things  that  makes  them  so  inestimable  in  educa- 
tion.    A  child  can  understand  the  pathos  of  Milton's  Samson, 

1  Eyeless  in  Gaza  at  the  mill  with  slaves,' 

or  of  Dido  turning  away  from  Aeneas  in  the  underworld, 

Ilia  solo  fixos  oculos  aversa  tenebat. 
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Many  another  line  and  passage  will  recur  to  every  one's  mind, 
and  we  all  have  our  favourite  collections  of  those 

'  Jewels  five  words  long 
That  on  the  stretch'd  forefinger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  for  ever.' 

Nor  are  we  at  all  likely  to  suppose  that  any  mere  accident  can 
explain  why  the  same  studies — to  go  back  to  the  distinction  drawn 
by  Aristotle  between  the  various  functions  of  education — serve 
for  the  building  of  character,  for  present  or  future  intellectual 
enjoyment,  and  for  amusement  and  rest.  We  recall  once  more 
Mr.  Justice  Denman's  words  '  pnero  vix  intellecta  .  .  .  gaadia 
quanta  seni.'  The  dawning  reason  submits  to  what  seems  to  be 
arbitrary,  and  submits  at  a  time  when  the  memory  is  relatively 
stronger,  and  the  mind  can  acquire  what  it  will  never  forget. 
The  grown  man,  as  years  advance,  returns  with  increasing  joy 
to  the  books  which  he  used  as  a  schoolboy  and  as  undergraduate, 
and  finds  them  mysteriously  enriched  by  association  and  ex- 
perience— though  perhaps,  too,  surgit  amari  aliquid. 

1  As,  at  dawn 
The  shepherd  from  his  mountain-lodge  descries 
A  far,  bright  city,  smitten  by  the  sun 
Through  many  rolling  clouds — so  Rustum  saw 
His  youth.' 

The  profound  and  permanent  disappointments  and  disenchant- 
ments  of  life  cannot  indeed  be  removed  by  reading.  But  at  least 
they  may  be  softened.  And  after  all,  as  one  said  who  had  studied 
to  no  little  purpose  the  book  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  world  of 
books,  '  The  thing  that  matters  most,  both  for  happiness  and  for 
duty,  is  that  we  should  strive  habitually  to  live  with  wise  thoughts 
and  right  feelings.  Literature  helps  us  more  than  other  studies  to 
this  most  blessed  companionship.'  Or,  in  the  words  of  another 
statesman  and  student,  if  it  be  our  happy  fortune  to  love  for 
their  own  sake  the  beauty  and  the  knowledge  to  be  gathered 
from  books,  '  the  world  may  be  kind  or  unkind,  it  may  seem  to 
us  to  be  hastening  on  the  wings  of  enlightenment  and  progress 
to  an  imminent  millennium,  or  it  may  weigh  us  down  with  the 
sense  of  insoluble  difficulty  and  irremediable  wrong;  but  what- 
ever else  it  be,  so  long  as  we  have  good  health  and  a  good  library, 
it  can  hardly  be  dull.'  " 


"  Modernism,  which  is  the  logical  growth  of  root  principles, 
is  the  only  true  and  good  modernism.  All  good  modernism  is 
rooted  in  the  past  " — Mr.   Arthur  Hirst  (on  Modern  Music). 
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PROFESSIONAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

By  R.  G.  Cowley. 

[Read  at  the  Refresher  Course  of  the  College  and  Association  of 
Teachers   of  the  Blind  on   Tuesday,    October  2jth,    ig2^.~\ 

The  subject  of  my  talk  this  morning  is  entitled  "  Professional 
Knowledge."  Of  course,  it  relates  to  the  syllabus  of  the  Home 
Teachers'  Certificate  Examination  of  the  College  and  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  Naturally,  I  hope  that  what  I 
have  to  say  will  be  of  help  to  candidates  for  the  examination ; 
but  I  also  hope  that  my  remarks  will  be  of  benefit  to  those  who 
have  already  gained  the  College  Certificate  and  are  actually 
engaged  in  Home  Teaching  work.  The  Home  Teaching  service, 
like  all  other  services  for  the  blind,  is  in  a  state  of  development. 
Please  understand,  therefore,  that  my  address  is  based  upon 
personal  knowledge  and  experience,  and  that  I  do  not  take  up 
the  position  of  having  said  the  very  last  word  on  the  subject. 
I  hope  that  in  the  discussion  which  will  follow  you  will  add  to 
my  remarks  your  own  contribution,  for  in  the  multitude  of  minds 
there  is  wisdom. 

The  College  syllabus  in  ''Professional  Knowledge"  covers 
a  good  deal  of  ground,  and  I  am  restricted  to  certain  portions  of 
it.  The  portions  I  do  not  touch  upon  will  be  dealt  with  by  other 
speakers  later  in  the  Course. 

I  shall  first  take  the  part  of  the  syllabus  dealing  with  the 
machinery  of  administration,  a  knowledge  of  which  should,  in 
my  opinion,  be  the  basis  of  every  home  teacher's  equipment. 

Administration  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  is  exercised  cen- 
trally by  Government  departments,  and  locally  by  local  committees 
or  agencies.  It  is  the  concern  of  two  Government  departments, 
namely,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
The  Board  of  Education  is  concerned  with  the  education  and 
technical  training  of  blind  persons.  The  Ministry  of  Health  is 
concerned  with  the  general  welfare  of  blind  persons  in  all  matters 
except  education  and  technical  training.  I  must  here  interpolate 
that  many  other  Government  departments  are  concerned  with 
blind  persons  as  citizens,  but  not  as  blind  persons  :  for  instance, 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  the  LTnemployment   Insurance  Acts. 

Education. 

The  Board  of  Education,  which  is  a  Department  of  State 
responsible  through  the  Minister,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  to  Parliament  itself,  has  to  administer  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  education,  including  the  education  of  the  blind.  I 
have  not  the  time  to  give  a  precis  of  the  principal  Acts  relating 
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to  education  of  the  blind,  but  I  recommend  you  to  obtain  copies 
of  these  Acts  which  are  mentioned  on  the  typewritten  list  of 
works  of  reference  and  documents  recommended  to  home  teachers, 
copies  of  which  list  I  am  having  handed  round  for  your  informa- 
tion. If  you  will  obtain  copies  of  these  Acts,  you  will  there  find, 
in  Parliament's  own  words,  precisely  what  Parliament  has 
enacted  and  what  Parliament  intends.  These  Acts  the  Board  of 
Education  has  to  administer.  I  may  say  that  the  Acts  provide 
(a)  that  the  education  of  blind  children  between  5  and  16  years 
of  age  is  compulsory,  and  (b)  that  local  education  authorities 
have  power  to  pay  for  the  training  of  a  blind  person  over  16 
years  of  age.  It  is,  however,  only  possible  for  the  Board  of 
Education  in  administering  the  Acts  to  lay  down  a  general  policy. 
It  cannot  itself  handle  directly  all  the  individuals  affected  by  the 
policy.  For  this  the  Board  requires  to  make  use  of  agents,  and 
these  agents  are  either  the  voluntary  schools  for  the  blind  or  the 
local  education  authorities,  upon  which  authorities  duties  are 
imposed  and  powers  conferred. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  authorities  for  educational  purposes ; 
namely,  (1)  County  Councils,  (2)  County  Borough  Councils,  and 
(3)   Urban  District  County   Councils. 

It  is  usual  for  the  local  education  authorities  to  carry  out 
their  duties  through  a  specially  appointed  committee  called  the 
Education  Committee.  Schools  and  training  establishments  for 
the  blind  are  not  always  provided  by  the  local  education 
authorities  and,  indeed,  there  are  many  local  education  authori- 
ties which  do  not  possess  or  maintain  such  establishments.  The 
larger  proportion  of  the  schools  and  training  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  England  and  Wales  are  provided  and  maintained  by 
voluntary  committees. 

Ministry  of  Health. 

The  Ministry  of  Health,  like  the  Board  of  Education,  is  a 
Department  of  State  responsible  through  its  Minister,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  to  Parliament  itself.  Every  year  Par- 
liament votes  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  spent  on  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  distributing  that  money.  A  special  department  has  been 
set  up  at  the  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  Whitehall,  and 
this  department  is  known  as  the  Blind  Department. 

Clause  II  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  states  that  the 
Council  of  every  County  and  every  County  Borough  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  arrangements  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Minister  of  Health  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  blind  persons 
ordinarily   resident   within   their   area.      In    England   and   Wales 
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there  are  145  such  authorities,  62  being'  counties,  including 
London,  and  83  county  boroughs.  The  Act  also  applies  to 
Scotland.  With  regard  to  Ireland,  you  will  know  that  since  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  was  pass'ed  that  country  has  been  partitioned 
under  two  separate  Governments,  known  as  the  Free  State 
Government  and  the  Ulster  Government.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  is  operating  in  the  Free  State  portion  of 
Ireland,  but  I  understand  that  the  Act  operates  in  the  Ulster  terri- 
tory. As  regards  Scotland,  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health  is  the 
Government  department  concerned  with  the  administration  of  the 
Act  in  that  country. 

The  Act  requires  every  local  authority  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Minister  a  scheme  showing  how  the  authority  proposes  to 
exercise  its  powers.  It  is  desirable  that  home  teachers  should 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  scheme  for  the  district  in 
which  they  work.  I  have  obtained  a  specimen  scheme,  and  this 
is  available  for  your  inspection  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  You 
can  get  a  copy  of  your  local  scheme  from  your  local  town  clerk 
or  clerk  to  the  county  council. 

At  the  time  the  1920  Act  was  passed  very  few,  if  any,  of 
the  local  authorities  knew  anything  at  all  about  blind  persons  and 
their  welfare ;  but,  fortunately,  there  were  in  existence  many 
voluntary  institutions  which  had  been  rendering  services  to  the 
blind  for  many  years.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  natural  and 
proper  that  the  authorities  should  consult  these  voluntary  bodies. 
Indeed,  the  authorities  were  recommended  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  to  do  so,  and,  further,  to  make  use  of  these  voluntary 
agencies  in  carrying  out  their  duties  under  the  Act.  On  my  list 
of  recommended  documents  you  will  find  particulars  of  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  Gardner's  Trust  containing  a  list  of  institutions  and 
societies  in  England  and  Wales  working  in  the  cause  of  the 
blind,  and  I  would  recommend  you  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this,  for 
it  is  exceedingly  useful  for  reference. 

I  have  mentioned  a  sum  of  money  voted  by  Parliament  foi 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  This  money  is  distributed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  under  regulations,  and  every  home  teacher 
should  possess  a  copy  of  these  regulations  governing  the  payment 
of  grant  to  voluntary  agencies.  These  regulations  give  most  of 
the  definitions  you  are  likely  to  want  during  your  daily  work,  as 
well  as  much  useful  information  about  the  various  ways  in  which 
grants  can  be  earned.  A  copy  can  be  obtained  for  3d.,  and  you 
will  find  information  on  the  list  in  your  possession.  In  the 
year  1923-24  the  total  grants  paid  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  amounted  to  ^83,000.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  amount  paid  out  in  old-age  pensions  to  blind 
persons. 
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I  must  now  say  something  about  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  local  authorities  to  carry  out  their  statutory  duties,  and  the 
position  of  the  voluntary  agencies  with  regard  to  these  arrange- 
ments. In  the  area  of  every  local  authority  there  exists  one  or 
more  voluntary  agencies  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
These  agencies  are  blind  institutions  or  societies  or  county  asso- 
ciations. The  local  authority,  which  is  the  local  body  responsible 
to  the  Government  department,  has  usually  appointed  the  county 
association  or  a  blind  institution  as  its  agent  to  carry  out  the 
various  services  for  the  blind,  and  such  services  are  :  supervision 
of  home  workers,  provision  of  employment  in  workshops,  home 
teaching,  homes  and  hostels,  book  production,  and  miscellaneous. 
In  return,  the  local  authority  should  pay  the  voluntary  agency  an 
appropriate  sum  in  respect  of  the  services  rendered.  There  is  no 
fixed  method  of  making  payment ;  the  authorities  vary  in  their 
methods.  Some  pay  on  a  per  capita  basis,  i.e.,  so  much  per  head 
per  annum ;  others  make  fixed  annual  payments  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  blind  persons  dealt  with.  Some  make  adequate 
payments ;  others  make  payments  which  are  inadequate.  A  good 
method  for  a  local  authority  to  adopt  is  to  pay  grant  for  grant 
with  the  Ministry,  i.e.,  if  the  Ministry  pays  a  thousand  a  year 
in  grants  to  the  agency,  the  local  authority  also  contributes  a 
thousand  pounds.  This  grant  for  grant  method  is  becoming 
more  general  as  time  goes  on. 

Two  advisory  committees  to  advise  the  Minister  of  Health  and 
the  President  of  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health  respectively  have 
been  set  up,  and  each  of  these  advisory  committees  issues  annual 
and  periodical  reports.  If  you  will  refer  to  my  list,  you  will 
find  information  about  these  reports,  copies  of  which  I  strongly 
recommend  you  to  get  because  they  contain  a  good  deal  of  very 
valuable  information.  As  regards  administration  in  Scotland  I 
advise  you  to  read  Mr.  Stone's  chapter  in  the  Home  Teachers' 
Handbook. 

Ability  to  Teach. 

At  the  examination,  the  examiner  takes  the  place  of  the  blind 
person  as  far  as  this  part  of  the  syllabus  is  concerned  and  the 
candidate  acts  as  teacher.  My  experience  as  an  examiner  causes 
me  to  observe  that  many  candidates,  whilst  quite  expert  in  the 
practical  part  of  the  subject  selected  for  demonstration,  are  very 
poorly  equipped  with  knowledge  relating  to  the  materials  used, 
the  places  of  their  origin,  and  the  different  grades  or  varieties, 
as  well  as  the  approximate  cost  of  the  same.  Information  about 
the  tools  used  and  their  approximate  cost  is  also  very  necessary. 
Indeed,  such  knowledge  should,  in  my  opinion,  form  the  basis 
of  the  earlier  lessons  given  by  home  teachers. 
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In  order  to  meet  the  need  for  information  of  this  kind,  I  am 
having  placed  on  the  table  for  your  inspection  a  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets  giving-  particulars  of  the  kind  mentioned. 
I  quite  realise  that  some  candidates  are  handicapped  by  not  being 
able  to  get  into  touch  with  a  blind  institution  where  they  could 
obtain  reliable  information,  and  it  will  be  a  convenience  to  such 
persons  to  know  that  there  are  books  where  such  information 
can  be  found. 

With  regard  to  Braille  and  Moon,  in  which  candidates  may 
be  called  upon  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  teach,  I  would 
recommend  candidates  at  future  examinations  to  obtain  help 
from  persons  competent  to  give  it,  on  the  best  methods  of  giving 
lessons  in  these  two  subjects.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  candi- 
date to  be  able  to  read  well ;  he  is  hoping  to  become  a  home 
teacher,  and  home  teachers  are  required  to  give  lessons.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  they  should  know  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  these  subjects. 

Hygiene. 

This  part  of  the  syllabus  is  best  dealt  with  by  a  medical  man 
and,  consequently,  I  refer  you  to  Dr.  Buchan's  chapter  on 
Hygiene  in  the  Home  Teachers'  Handbook.  I  wish,  however, 
to  supplement  what  is  there  said  on  three  points.  In  most  towns 
the  local  education  committee  have  established  classes  in  Hygiene, 
and  a  home  teacher  would  derive  much  help  from  attendance  at 
one  of  these.  My  second  suggestion  is  that  whenever  possible  it 
is  desirable  to  spend  the  time  usually  occupied  with  a  visit  to  a 
blind  person  in  taking  the  blind  person  out  for  a  walk.  This  is 
nearly  always  a  great  pleasure  and,  moreover,  it  provides 
exercise  which  is  necessary  to  health.  If  a  local  park  is  at  hand, 
the  lesson  in  Braille  or  whatever  it  is  can  be  given  on  one  of  the 
seats  in  the  park,  care  being  taken  to  choose  a  seat  in  the  sun. 
Sunlight  is  beneficial  to  everybody,  and  blind  persons  especially 
love  to  be  in  the  sun. 

Thirdly,  home  teachers  should  immediately  call  attention  to 
insanitary  dwellings.  This  should  be  done  through  the  secretary 
of  the  local  agency  and,  of  course,  cases  of  this  kind  should  be 
the  subject  of  a  letter,  relating  the  facts,  to  the  local  medical 
officer  of  health,  whose  duty  it  is  to  request  the  landlord  of  the 
property  to  put  it  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Insurance. 

The  work  of  most  home  teachers  is  almost  wholly  connected 
with  blind  persons  who  are  unemployed.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  a  home  teacher  is  called  upon  to  give  advice  or 
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render  assistance  to  a  workshop  employee  or  a  home  worker  who 
is  sick  or  unemployed,   or  who  has  had  an  accident. 

The  National  Health  and  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  are 
applicable  to  blind  persons  who  are  in  employment  bringing  in 
^250  a  year  or  less  in  just  the  same  way  that  they  are  applicable 
to  sighted  persons.  The  employee  or  blind  person  contributes 
so  many  coppers  a  week  from  his  wages  and  the  employer  does 
likewise,  and  the  two  contributions  together  purchase  a  stamp 
which  is  stuck  on  a  card.  When  26  weekly  contributions  have 
been  paid  in  this  way,  the  employee  is  entitled  to  sickness  or 
unemployment  benefit  when  sick  or  unemployed.  These  Acts 
have  been  in  general  operation  for  so  long  that  their  conditions 
and  benefits  must  be  generally  known ;  but  a  good  method  of 
obtaining  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  them  is  to  procure 
copies  of  the  official  pamphlets  issued  about  them.  These  can 
usually  be  had  from  an  unemployment  exchange  or  from  the  sec- 
retary of  one  of  the  numerous  approved  societies.  I  have  on  the 
table  specimens  of  the  pamphlets  I  refer  to,  and  these  can  be 
inspected  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  There  are  not  many 
approved  societies  which  will  admit  blind  persons  to  their  benefits, 
but  there  is  one  society  which  I  know  from  personal  experience 
welcomes  blind  persons  as  members  when  such  blind  persons 
are  in  employment  either  as  home  workers  or  workshop  em- 
ployees; this  is  the  Church  Benefit  Society. 

The  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  workmen's  compensation 
are  very  involved,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  recommend  home 
teachers  to  note  that  compensation  in  respect  of  accidents  is 
payable  either  by  the  employer  of  the  injured  person  or  by  the 
person  responsible  for  the  injury.  If  the  accident  is  of  a  serious 
nature,  it  is  most  desirable  to  obtain  legal  assistance  in  order 
to  get  adequate  compensation.  The  kind  of  compensation  which 
is  most  likely  to  come  within  the  experience  of  home  teachers  is 
the  accident  which  results  in  blindness.  The  important  thing 
for  every  home  teacher  to  see  to  in  such  a  case  is  that  the  blinded 
person  does  not  accept  a  lump  sum  payment  in  full  settlement 
without  legal  advice ;  ^600  is  the  maximum  compensation  pay- 
able for  total  blindness.  All  cases  of  this  kind  should  go 
through  the  local  County  Court,  where  the  judge  or  registrar 
will  see  that  justice  is  done. 

Sickness  benefit  under  the  National  Insurance  Acts  is,  of 
course,  payable  only  to  those  persons  who  have  contributed  to 
the  scheme,  but  what  about  the  poor  uninsured  and  unemployed 
blind  adult  in  sickness  or  in  financial  distress?  The  local  agency 
for  the  blind  should  have  a  special  benevolent  fund  for  the  relief 
of  cases  of  this  kind.  Weekly  gifts  of  money,  varying  in  amount 
according    to    circumstances,    should    be    available.       Sometimes 
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gifts  in  kind  are  preferred,  such  as  regular  supplies  of  new-laid 
eggs,  milk,  bovril,  coal  and  coke.  It  is  also  desirable  for 
agencies  to  have  a  stock  of  warm  blankets  for  lending  out  in  the 
winter  months  to  old  blind  persons  and  those  who  are  sick. 
Such  blankets  should  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  agency  and 
brought  in  during  the  summer  months  to  be  stoved  and  cleaned. 

Legislation. 

This  is  a  big  and  intricate  subject  to  deal  with  in  the  short 
time  left  at  my  disposal.  Already  I  have  referred  to  legislation 
on  various  sections  of  blind  work,  and  the  only  remaining  Acts 
with  which  I  need  now  deal  are  those  relating  to  the  Poor  Law. 
The  Poor  Law  system  combines  a  central  control  exercised  by 
the  Minister  of  Health  responsible  to  Parliament,  with  local 
administration  through  boards  of  guardians,  elected  by  the 
ratepayers.  The  guardians'  powers  of  granting  relief  are  deter- 
mined by  statute,  but  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  they  are 
subject  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Ministry,  which  lays  down 
general  rules  for  their  guidance,  amongst  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  Relief  Regulations  Order,  191 1,  and  the  Poor 
Law  Institutions  Order,  1913.  In  the  Home  Teachers'  Handbook 
there  is  a  very  full  chapter  on  legislation  by  Sir  Ellis  Cunliffe,  to 
which  you  should  give  close  attention.  As  regards  the  Poor  Law 
and  blind  persons,  an  appropriate  line  for  home  teachers  to  take 
is  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  any  new  case  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  Poor  Law.  This  cannot  always  be  done  when  it  is 
a  matter  of  destitution.  Most  agencies  are  still  too  poor  financially 
to  undertake  responsibility  for  the  adequate  relief  of  a  blind 
person,  especially  when  he  has  dependents.  Recourse  to  the 
Poor  Law  is  then,    unfortunately,   absolutely  necessary. 

As  regards  securing  legal  advice,  there  is  usually  in  most 
large  centres  of  population  a  poor  man's  Lawyers'  Association, 
where  solicitors  are  available  to  render  assistance  to  persons 
unable  to  make  a  payment.  If  such  an  association  is  not  in 
existence,  the  home  teacher  requiring  legal  aid  for  a  blind  per- 
son is  recommended  to  appeal  to  the  society  employing  him,  and  in 
all  suitable  cases  the  honorary  solicitor  to  the  society  would  give 
necessary  legal  advice. 

Medical  Assistance. 

Home  teachers  are  sometimes  asked  by  blind  persons  for 
advice  about  medical  aid,  and  a  good  home-teaching  service 
should  make  arrangements  for  providing  such  aid.  This  is 
comparatively  easy  in  large  centres  of  population,  but  in  rural 
districts  it  is  less  easy.  Every  large  town  possesses  a  number 
of  hospitals,   and   usually   the   names  of  these   suggest  the  kind 
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of  service  rendered,  i.e.,  Ear  and  Throat,  Eye,  Consumptive, 
General,  etc.  Most  hospitals  are  still  worked  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  and  patients  are  treated  free  of  charge.  In  some 
places,  however,  the  patient  has  to  produce  a  hospital  note, 
obtainable  from  a  subscriber  or  purchasable  at  the  hospital  itself. 
A  home-teaching  agency  should  make  such  arrangements  as  will 
enable  blind  persons  on  their  register  to  be  treated  at  appro- 
priate hospitals,  infirmaries  or  dispensaries  when  necessary. 
When  the  note  is  not  required  at  a  particular  hospital,  it  is 
desirable  for  the  home  teacher  personally  to  introduce  the  patient 
to  the  hospital  authorities,  or,  failing  that,  to  arrange  for  him 
to  present  a  letter  of  recommendation  in  order  that  he  may  re- 
ceive prompt  attention  as,  otherwise,  he  may  be  handicapped  in 
keeping  his  place  in  the  queues  which  are  common  nowadays  at 
large  hospitals. 

Schools  and  Workshops. 

Gardner's  Trust  Handbook  gives  a  complete  list  of  work- 
shops and  institutions  for  the  blind  in  England  and  Wales. 

For  schools,  List  42  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  the  most 
complete.  I  would  add  that  since  this  was  published,  a  third 
Sunshine  Home  has  been  started  at  Leamington  Spa. 

It  is  desirable  that  every  home  teacher  should  visit  the  local 
blind  schools  and  institutions  in  order  to  know  exactly  the  kind  of 
work  carried  on ;  permission  is  readily  obtainable  on  application. 

Whilst  speaking  about  schools,  let  me  mention  the  Adult 
Education  Committee,  a  body  which  is  specially  interested  in 
extending  adult  education  to  blind  students  as  well  as  others. 
This  committee  has  prepared  a  register  of  bodies  promoting 
adult  education  in  each  county  area.  Information  regarding  this 
kind  of  work  can  usually  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  local 
education  authority. 

Libraries,  etc. 

You  all  know,  of  course,  of  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  in  Westminster  and  its  northern  branch  at  Manchester. 
Blind  persons  can  obtain  Braille  and  Moon  books  on  written  or 
personal  application.  The  National  Library  sends  books  through 
the  post  and  pays  outward  postage  and  it  only  remains  for  the 
borrower  to  pay  the  return  postage.  No  subscription  or  other 
payment  is  necessary.  Books  to'  suit  most  tastes  are  available, 
and  every  home  teacher  should  encourage  their  clients  to  make 
full  use  of  this  excellent  service.  The  National  Library  pos- 
sesses over  95,000  volumes,  comprising  upwards  of  8,000  com- 
plete works. 
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Many  of  the  blind  institutions  in  England,  Wales  and  Scot- 
land also  possess  small  libraries  of  embossed  books,  and  these 
are  invaluable  aids  to  home  teachers  in  carrying  on  their  teach- 
ing work. 

In  some  towns  the  free  libraries  have  a  few  Braille  books,  but 
as  such  books  take  up  so  much  room,  free  libraries,  I  find,  are 
tending  to  hand  over  their  Braille  books  to  the  nearest  blind 
institution  on  permanent  loan. 

I  suppose  most  of  you  know  the  various  periodicals  published 
for  the  blind.  In  case  you  do  not,  get  a  copy  of  "  The  Beacon," 
and  on  the  inside  page  of  the  back  cover  there  is  a  complete  list 
of  these. 

I  recommend  home  teachers  to  obtain  copies  of  the  annual 
reports  of  their  local  institution  for  the  blind.  These  will  pro- 
vide much  useful  information  about  blind  activities. 

Postal  Concessions  and  Travelling  Facilities. 

Papers  of  any  kind,  periodicals  and  books  in  Braille  or  other 
special  type  for  the  use  of  the  blind  may  be  sent  prepaid  by  in- 
land post  at  the  following  rates  : — 

Not   exceeding    i    lb.    in   weight    |d. 

Exceeding  i  and  not  exceeding  5  lbs id. 

Exceeding  5  and  not  exceeding   6^  lbs.      2d. 

No  packet  should  exceed  2  ft.  by  1  ft.  by  1  ft.  in  dimensions, 
nor  6\  lbs.  in  weight,  and  each  packet  must  be  open  at  both 
ends.  The  words  "Literature  for  the  Blind"  must  be  written 
or  printed  somewhere  on  the  packet,  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  sender. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  railway  company  in  the  British  Isles 
allows  blind  persons  to  travel  free  of  charge  or  at  a  reduced  rate. 
With  regard  to  trams  and  buses,  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
authorities  who  allow  the  blind  to  travel  free  on  condition  that 
such  passengers  ride  inside  the  vehicle.  They  must  not  sit  out- 
side or  on  top  because  of  the  danger  of  going  up  and  down  the 
stairs.  Sometimes  there  is  a  condition  that  there  shall  not  be 
more  than  six  blind  persons  on  any  one  vehicle  at  the  same 
time.  In  some  towns  this  privilege  of  free  travelling  is  granted 
as  a  compensation  to  the  blind  for  not  being  able  to  use  the 
public  library. 

In  the  event  of  these  free  travelling  facilities  not  being  avail- 
able in  the  area  of  any  home  teacher,  it  is  recommended  that 
steps  be  taken  to  approach  the  appropriate  authorities  on  the 
subject. 
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Miscellaneous. 

I  will  conclude  with  suggestions  of  a  few  points  which  do 
not  come  strictly  within  the  syllabus  in  "  Professional  Know- 
ledge," but  which  I  know  from  experience  to  be  of  great  value 
to  home  teachers. 

(i)     Always  be  on  the  watch  for  new  cases  for  your  register. 

(2)  Make  the  earliest  possible  arrangements  for  every  new 
case  to  be  examined  by  an  ophthalmic  surgeon,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  person  is  blind  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

(3)  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  street  mendicants  and 
musicians.  You  will  generally  find  it  useless  to  attempt  to 
attract  blind  persons  from  the  streets  either  by  the  offer  of 
training  at  an  institution  or  a  weekly  grant  of  money.  The  best 
policy  with  regard  to  street  mendicants  is  as  far  as  possible  to 
stop  any  recruits  coming  forward. 

(4)  A  splendid  method  of  carrying  out  your  duties  as  home 
teacher  is  to  select  about  twelve  suitable  blind  persons  and 
arrange  for  them  to  come  to  some  convenient  room  centrally 
situated  from  2-0  to  5-0  p.m.,  weekly  or  fortnightly,  giving  each 
some  pastime  occupation  and  a  cup  of  tea.  This  arrangement 
cuts  out  twelve  visits  from  your  weekly  round,  but  the  real  gain 
is  the  happiness  and  pleasure  given  to  twelve  persons,  who 
enjoy  such  a  visit  ever  so  much  more  than  being  called  upon 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

(5)  Try  to  obtain  wireless  receiving  sets  for  cases  permanently 
confined  to  the  house,  bed-fast  or  left  alone  all  day. 

(6)  Try  to  arrange  periodical  entertainments  for  all  your 
clients,  not  forgetting  those  in  workhouse  institutions.  You  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  getting  permission  from  the  guardians  for  the 
blind  inmates  to  come  out  now  and  again  for  tea  and  enter- 
tainment at  the  local  blind  institution. 

(7)  If  you  have  any  blind  babies,  arrange  for  them  to  go  to 
a  Sunshine  Home  if  their  homes  are  unsatisfactory.  If,  how- 
ever, the  conditions  are  quite  satisfactory,  instruct  the  mother 
how  to  teach  the  child  to  attend  to  itself  and  to  feed  itself,  and 
make  periodical  calls  to  see  that  she  is  carrying  out  your  advice. 
Such  training  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  child  when  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  go  to  a  residential  school. 

(8)  Many  of  those  on  your  register  will  be  found  to  be  very 
badly  off  for  clothing,  especially  warm  underclothing.  It  is  a 
wise  plan  just  before  the  winter  commences  to  inaugurate  an 
appeal  for  second-hand  garments.  You  will  get  a  good  response. 
Arrange  for  those  requiring  slight  repairs  to  be  mended  by 
some  needy  and  handy  needlewoman,  preferably  a  partially-blind 
person. 
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ARMISTICE    DAY. 

By  J.  M.  Ritchie,  M.A. 

[An  address  delivered  to  the  pupils  of  Swiss  Cottage  School  dur- 
ing the  Annual  Celebration  of  the  League  of  Nations.] 

Once  again  in  the  circling-  year  we  have  reached  the  day  on 
which  the  fighting  in  the  great  war  ceased,  the  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  our  dead. 

To-day,  if  we  went  down  to  Whitehall,  we  should  see  that 
wide  thoroughfare  thronged  with  people,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women,  all  turning  to  one  common  spot.  High 
above  the  crowded  ranks  rises  the  tall  grey  mass  of  the  Cenotaph 
and  on  that  symbol  of  our  reverence  and  gratitude  all  eyes  are 
fixed.  Not  only  in  Whitehall,  but  all  over  London,  all  over  the 
Country,  all  over  the  World,  men's  minds  are  filled  with  the  same 
thoughts  this  wild  November  morning.  What  are  their 
thoughts?  I  think  that  in  most  minds  and  hearts  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  waver  between  the  past  and  the  future.  Like  double- 
faced  Janus  of  old  we  look  both  ways,  backwards  to  the  scarred 
and  bitter  memories  of  the  war,  forward  to  the  unknown.  We 
cannot  get  away  from  thoughts  of  the  war  on  this  great  anni- 
versary. Either  by  personal  recollection  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  of  you,  by  hearsay  and  imagination,  the  war  is  still  with  us. 

I  for  one  well  remember  the  early  days  of  August  a  dozen 
years  ago.  I  was  on  the  Continent  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  something  of  the  mobilization  of  the  Belgian  Army.  At 
Namur,  so  soon  to  endure  its  martyrdom,  soldiers  stood  about 
everywhere  in  groups,  talking  excitedly,  jesting,  bidding  their 
wives  and  children  farewell.  I  see  again  the  wild  jostling  crowds 
in  Brussels  and  the  incredulous  bewilderment  on  the  faces  of  the 
conscripts,  dragged  by  inexorable  fate  from  their  peaceful  farms 
and  homesteads.  I  catch  again  a  bird's  eye  glimpse  of  the  forti- 
fications of  Antwerp  with  serpentining  columns  of  men  and  guns 
slowly  taking  up  the  positions  from  which  many  were  never  to 
return. 

I  need  not  go  on.  Each  one  has  his  private  gallery  of 
recollections  through  which  his  mind  will  perforce  wander  this 
commemoration  day.  He  will  remember  the  feverish  energy  and 
the  unlimited  resources,  which,  if  they  had  been  productively 
applied,  would  have  built  a  new  Europe,  would  have  revolution- 
ised education  and  abolished  slums.  He  will  remember,  too,  the 
suffering  and  the  loss,  the  young  lives  which  the  world  so  badly 
needed  and  call  to  mind  the  rows  and  rows  of  innumerable  white 
crosses  marking  the  spots  where  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  our 
British   dead   lie  buried. 

Then,  Janus-like,  our  mind  wheels  round  about  and,  along 
with  these  thoughts  of  havoc  and  bereavement,  there  comes  the 
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eternal  question.  How  can  such  a  calamity  be  prevented  from 
again  afflicting  mankind?  How  can  realisation  be  brought  to 
the  hopes  of  those  who  fought  and  fell  and  in  answer  to  that 
question  we  bow  our  heads  in  solemn  dedication,  and  with 
honesty  of  purpose  and  humbleness  of  heart  we  take  up  the 
task  which  the  victorious  democracies  of  1918  left  so  sadly 
incomplete. 

It  is  because  of  this  double  thread  that  runs  through  the 
thoughts  of  everyone  this  morning  that  we  add  to  the  idea  of 
Remembrance  the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  a  fact  of 
enormous  significance  and  potentiality  that  the  world  on  this  one 
day  of  the  year  is  turning  its  face  in  prayerful  silence  to  a  future 
that  is  to  be  without  war. 

"  Patriotism  is  not  enough,"  said  Nurse  Cavell.  "  But,"  say 
some  people,  "we  cannot  take  pride  or  a  proprietary  interest  in 
Europe.  It  is  too  big."  Has  it  ever  struck  you  how  remarkably 
Europe  has  shrunk  of  recent  years?  The  men  of  Elizabeth's 
day  did  not  find  their  country  too  big  for  patriotism,  yet  Europe 
to-day  is  more  knowledgeable  to  the  average  man  than  England 
was  to  the  contemporary  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Travel  can  be 
measured  in  miles.  It  can  also  be  measured  in  time  and  comfort 
and  safety  and  in  these  respects  modern  Europe  is  more  easily 
surveyed  by  the  ordinary  traveller  than  was  the  England  of 
Shakespeare. 

Again,  Europe  is  not  much  bigger  than  the  United  States,  yet 
an  American  finds  no  difficulty  in  being  a  warm  patriot  with  an 
intense  admiration  for  his  mighty  western  civilization.  The 
State  of  Indiana  has  no  seaboard  and  therefore,  according  to 
European  notions,  no  place  in  the  sun,  yet  the  most  loyal  Indianan 
does  not  wish  for  these  or  any  other  reasons  to  declare  war  on  the 
neighbouring  States  of  Virginia  nor  does  Pennsylvania  fortify 
her  frontiers  against  New  York. 

It  is  as  easy  and  surely  as  stimulating  to  be  the  citizen  of  a 
continent  as  of  a  country  when  once  people  have  got  used  to  the 
novelty  of  the  idea.  You  see  I  am  only  throwing  out  rough  hints 
of  suggestions  for  you  yourselves  to  work  out  at  your  leisure. 

To-day,  as  I  have  said,  men's  minds  are  turning  in  relief  from 
the  contemplation  of  war  to  the  possibility  of  a  world  at  peace. 
That  universal  desire  is  the  strength  and  the  life  blood  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  If  the  League  can  only  retain  a  united  public 
opinion  behind  it,  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  secure.  Have 
you  ever  watched  public  opinion  in  operation?  Let  me  shew  you 
one  commonplace  example.  One  of  the  pressing  problems  of 
London  and  other  large  cities  is  the  regulation  of  their  traffic. 
Countless  motor  vehicles  crowd  their  streets.  Outside  our  own 
gates  are  six  converging  highways.  How  is  it  that  there  is  not 
a  hopeless  tangle  with  constant  collisions  and  an  hourly  toll  of 
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sudden  death?  You  know  the  answer.  It  is  because  of  a  silent, 
leisurely  figure  in  blue  who  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  stops  one 
stream  and  allows  another  to  proceed.  He  is  the  stalwart  giant, 
this  man  in  blue,  and  yet  the  smallest  of  the  cars  which  he  con- 
trols so  easily  could  in  a  moment  lay  him  on  his  back  in  the 
road.  He  does  not  rule  by  physical  strength,  but  by  the  in- 
tangible force  of  public  opinion.  The  people  have  agreed  to  put 
authority  into  his  hand  and  to  obey  him  for  their  common  ease 
and  comfort.  They  know  that  without  his  authority  and  their 
obedience,  chaos  would  be  the  order  of  the  day.  So  must  it  be 
with  the  traffic  of  the  world.  Unless  all  States  agree  to  respect 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  a  supernational  authority,  the  old 
chaos  will  continue.  With  central  control  the  life  of  Europe  can 
set  out  safely  on  an  era  of  uninterrupted  peace. 

What  is  our  part  to  be  in  this  great  consummation?  We  are 
not  people  of  much  influence  but,  after  all,  we  can  use  the  in- 
fluence we  have  in  the  right  direction.  We  can  make  our  small 
contribution  to  that  public  opinion  which  will  render  a  return  to 
international  conflict  for  ever  impossible. 

Wiseacres  sometimes  shake  their  heads  over  such  optimism. 
They  say  "  Every  war  has  been  followed  by  this  desire  for  peace 
but  only  disappointment  has  come  of  it."  Such  a  statement  is 
misleading.  No  previous  war  has  affected  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  common  people  to  the  extent  that  the  last  war  has  done. 
Never  before  has  there  been  so  widespread  a  revolt  of  reason 
against  its  folly  and  futility.  Never  before  has  the  demand  for 
safeguards  against  its  repetition  been  so  clamant  or  so  insistent. 
Never  till  now  has  adequate  machinery  for  its  prevention  been 
established.  On  the  other  hand  let  us  remember  that  never  before 
has  so  great  a  responsibility  been  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
rising  generation.  Theirs  must  be  the  task  to  realise  in  their 
fulness  the  aspirations  of  their  fathers  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  the  dawning  of  a  better  day. 

In  love  and  gratitude  and  humility  we  remember  our  honoured 
dead  this  morning.  It  is  our  duty  and  our  high  privilege  to 
carry  on  the  crusade  they  left  unfinished,  so  that  by  the  united 
and  unwearied  efforts  of  simple,  unknown  people  everywhere  the 
crime  and  the  horror  of  war  shall  perish  utterly  from  the  earth. 


Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett,  M.B.E.,  has  taken  Mr.  Macgregor's  place 
as  head  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  at  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
Mr.  Macgregor's  removal  from  that  office  is  much  to  be  regretted; 
fortunately,  his  policy  is  sufficiently  ripe  to  leave  his  successor  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  line  which  should  in  future  be  pursued. 
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[The  following  abridged  report  of  Mr.  J.  Beaubien's  paper,  read 
at  the  recent  Conference  in  Montreal,  gives  some  useful  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  employment  of  blind  workers  in  factories, 
which  deserve  attention.] 

EMPLOYMENT    BUREAU    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

11  On  the  staff  of  the  Society  for  the  Blind  in  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
is  an  employment  secretary  who  gives  full  time  to  the  placement 
and  replacement  of  blind  workers,  to  arranging  for  training  where 
advisable,  to  research  as  to  further  possibilities  and  to  vocational 
advice  and  direction.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  society  to  have  in  this 
position  a  person  trained  in  both  case  work  and  employment. 

"  Blind  men  and  women  who  are  able  and  anxious  to  earn 
their  living — or  part  of  it — outside  their  homes,  must  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  Those  who  can  work  only  in  a  more  or  less 
sheltered  industry  such  as  a  shop  especially  for  the  blind,  con- 
stitute the  smaller  class,  while  the  balance  are  those  whose  health 
and  ability  enable  them  to  work  in  competition  with  the  seeing. 

"  The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  has  maintained  a  broom 
shop  ever  since  1909.  Its  workers  have  rarely  numbered  more 
than  twenty,  as  every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  employ 
blind  men  in  regular  industry. 

"  In  191 3,  the  first  blind  man  was  placed  in  a  Cleveland  factory 
side  by  side  with  sighted  workers.  He  did  hand  nutting  of 
bolts  and  gave  satisfaction  for  two  years,  when  he  left  voluntarily. 
Since  that  time  literally  hundreds  of  factory  placements  have 
been  made. 

"Three  questions  are  nearly  always  raised  when  the  matter 
of  employing  blind  labour  is  brought  to  a  concern  for  the  first 
time.  One  is  the  danger  of  accident.  A  large  percentage  of 
Cleveland  factories  carry  State  insurance,  but  many  insuring  with 
private  companies  are  interested  to  experiment  with  blind  workers. 
In  1919,  the  following  modification  was  made  in  the  Ohio  law  : 
No  agreement  by  an  employee  to  waive  his  rights  to  compensation 
under  this  Act  shall  be  valid,  except  that  an  employee  who  is 
blind  may  waive  the  compensation  that  may  become  due  him  for 
injury  or  disability  in  cases  where  such  an  injury  or  disability 
may  be  directly  caused  by  or  due  to  his  blindness.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  only  a  few  firms  employing  blind  workers  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  escape  paying  compensa- 
tion for  possible  injury.  The  blind  man  is  easily  the  most  careful 
in  the  entire  plant,  as  loss  of  sight  has  doubled  his  caution,  and 
as  a  result  there  has  been  no  accident  so  far.  As  employers  be- 
come educated  to  consider  a  man  according  to  what  he  has  left 
rather  than  by  what  he  has  lost,  people  with  handicaps  will  not 
find  it  so  difficult  to  obtain  work. 
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"The  second  query  raised  is  the  one  as  to  production.  The 
person  having  the  responsibility  of  fitting  the  blind  man  into  his 
job  must  not  only  be  familiar  with  labour  conditions  but  must 
know  blindness,  its  splendid  possibilities  as  well  as  its  painful 
limitations.  When  the  blind  man's  production  is  up  to  normal 
it  is  because  most  careful  selection  has  been  made,  first  of  the 
job  for  the  man  and  then  of  the  man  for  the  job.  A  general 
error  of  the  uninformed  public  is  to  consider  that  blind  people 
have  traits  in  common  owing  to  a  common  handicap.  When  the 
employer  realises  that  their  abilities  are  as  varied  as  possible, 
and  when  he  has  been  shown  that  lack  of  sight  is  no  hindrance 
on  certain  operations,  he  is  willing  to  try  one  worker  after  an- 
other until  the  right  person  is  found. 

"  The  third  question  raised  is  as  to  transportation.  '  How  will 
he  get  here?'  asks  the  sceptical  employer.  Here  again  the 
skill  of  the  placement  agent  must  be  shown.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  place  the  workers  in  shops  accessible  from  their  homes,  and 
while  most  of  the  blind  men  and  women  go  to  and  from  work 
alone,  in  some  instances  this  is  impracticable.  There  are  several 
ways  of  handling  this  difficulty.  Sometimes  another  member  of 
the  family  is  placed  in  the  same  shop,  or  search  is  made  through- 
out the  factory  for  an  employee  who  lives  near  the  blind  person's 
home  and  can  act  as  guide.  In  several  cases  the  entire  family 
has  been  moved  near  to  the  factory. 

"  The  following  are  a  few  kinds  of  factory  work  successfully 
performed  by  Cleveland  blind  during  the  past  ten  years  : — 

"Arranging  carbon  brushes  on  trays,  ball-bearing  cups  for 
Ford  cars,  chimneys  for  oil  stoves,  compensator  switches,  door 
bell  transformers,  generators,  hot-air  boxes,  locks,  radiator  parts, 
steering  gear,  tools,  vacuum-cleaner  parts,  wire-rope  clamps. 
Bench  work  :  cleaning  casings,  cleaning  fire  brick,  clamping 
wicks  in  metal  rings,  counting  by  weight,  creasing  boxes,  cutting 
and  skinning  cables. 

Miscellaneous  :  cigar  rolling,  closing  box  ends  in  macaroni 
factory,  filling  boxes  and  bottles,  foiling  mints,  inspecting 
separators  in  storage  battery  cells,  labelling  boxes  and  bottles, 
making  hand-woven     hats. 

Operating  :  centering  and  counter-sinking  machine,  drill  press, 
grinding  machine,  nut-facing  machine,  polishing  machine,  punch 
press,  stamping  machine,  tapping  machine. 

Packing  :  electric  light  bulbs,  radio  outfits,  tools,  sorting  and 
packing  metal  stampings,  straightening  wire  brushes,  taping  open 
armature  coils,  wrapping  and  packing  butter  and  candy. 

"It  is  stated  that  sixty  blind  men  are  now  working  in  the 
Ford  factories,  Detroit,  and  Mr.  Henry  Ford  states  that  '  A  blind 
man  can,  in  the  particular  place  to  which  he  is  assigned,  perform 
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just  as  much  work  and  receive  exactly  the  same  pay  as  a  wholly 
able-bodied  man  would.' 

"  For  the  past  two  years  the  Frontinac  Brewery,  of  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  the  President,  has  employed  a  number  of 
blind  men  in  repairing-  and  putting-  together  returned  empty 
boxes.  The  work  has  been  very  satisfactory ;  a  seeing  foreman 
guides  them  in  all  their  operations. 

"  The  cost  of  operating  a  Bureau  of  Labour  for  the  Blind  would 
not  be  heavy  because  there  is  no  outlay  for  a  plant  such  as  is 
the  case  with  a  broom  factory  or  other  workshops  for  the  sight- 
less. Only  an  office  is  necessary  and  a  competent  manager.  The 
money  thus  saved  could  be  utilised  in  transportation  cost  of 
workers  and  in  the  supplementing  of  wages." 


LIFE    INSURANCE    AS    YOUR    PROFESSION 
AND    FUTURE. 

By  J.  Jones. 

Under  this  title  a  very  interesting  tale  was  told  at  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Blind,  held  in  Montreal  last  June,  when  Mr.  Jones 
advocated  life  insurance  agencies  as  a  satisfactory  employment 
for  the  blind  and  recounted  his  own  success  in  this  line. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  his  story  : — 

"  In  July,  1920,  I  was  suddenly  deprived  of  my  sight.  Prior 
to  that  time  I  held  a  responsible  position  and  was  earning  con- 
siderable money  as  Sales  Director  of  a  large  corporation,  and  I 
had  about  400  men  on  my  staff.  I  was  50  years  of  age  when 
the  accident  befell  me,  not  such  an  easy  time  to  start  life 
all  over  again.  I  wanted  something  in  the  way  of  salesman- 
ship, and  after  looking  the  field  well  over,  I  walked  into  the 
office  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  and  arranged 
with  our  Supervisor,  Mr.  Joseph  Schirmer,  to  join  his  selling 
force. 

"  I  started  with  the  Company  in  May,  1922.  I  will  never 
forget  as  I  walked  out  of  Mr.  Schirmer' s  office  the  remark 
passed  by  one  man  standing  by — '  The  poor  blind  guy  !  How 
does  he  expect  to  make  the  grade?  '  I  did  not  resent  the  speech, 
as  it  only  added  oil  to  the  fire.  It  set  my  determination  aglow  and 
I  started  out  there  and  then  to  show  that  man  and  others  that 
if  we  were  given  the  opportunity  we  would  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  I  won  out. 

"  The  first  six  months  were  mighty  hard.  I  had  to  have  a 
guide  and  paid  a  schoolboy  a  dollar  each  afternoon  to  take  me 
about  on  my  calls.  However,  in  November  and  December  of  the 
same  year,  the  Company  quoted  me  in  their  bulletin  as  the 
wonder  man.      I  had  sold  enough   in  those  two  months  to  give 
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me  an  income  of  $250.00  per  week.  Since  that  time  I  have 
qualified  for  what  is  known  as  the  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Dollar 
Club.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  pay  for  at  least  200,000  dollars' 
worth  of  business  per  annum  to  obtain  membership. 

"  I  made  up  my  mind  that  when  I  got  on  my  feet  I  would 
do  all  I  possibly  could  for  the  sightless  who  would  like  to  get 
into  the  same  line  of  work.  I  set  about  getting  out  a  book  in 
Braille  type,  Grade  i|,  on  Life  Insurance  Principles  and  Prac- 
tices— together  with  a  sales  kit  and  rate  book.  The  former  is 
available  in  all  the  leading  public  libraries  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  or  may  be  obtained  through  the  Hadley  School  of 
Correspondence  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois,  which  has  done 
splendid  work  to  further  this  course  and  will  be  only  too  pleased 
to  communicate  with  anyone.  At  present  the  school  has  67 
students  studying  the  course. 

"  To  my  knowledge,  27  men  and  women  without  sight 
have  joined  the  selling  force  of  various  insurance  companies. 
In  our  Company  in  1925,  four  sightless  men  wrote  a  total  of 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  business  and  enjoyed  an 
income  of  from  6,300  dollars  to   15,000  dollars." 

CAUSERIE  DE  DIMANCHE. 

This  morning  the  postman  brought  one  letter.  Not  the  small 
missive  of  friendly  import,  but  a  long  envelope  with  a  tucked-in 
flap.  As  the  incense  of  fragrant  coffee  filled  the  air,  I  sat  down 
to  open  my  letter.  A  printed  document  on  white  paper  slipped 
out,  it  had  a  solid  feel;  at  the  first  glance  I  knew  that  here  was 
that  fruit  of  civilisation — a  balance  sheet. 

"Oh!  how  dull,"  said  my  companion,  grandly  indifferent  to 
the  printed  letter. 

"  No  !  not  dull,"   I  gently  corrected. 

"Perhaps  not  to  you,   old  dividend  hunter,"   was  the  retort. 

"Well,"  I  agreed,  "there  is  a  connection,  not  too  remote, 
between  dividends  and  that  bacon  you  are  eating  so  cheerfully. 
But  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that,  I  was  thinking  of  every  item  in 
this  paper,  not  the  one  solitary  point  which  affects  us  !  " 

"Why,  that's  worse.  How  can  the  old  items  be  anything 
but  dull?  " 

And  like  "  jesting  Pilate,"  not  waiting  for  an  answer,  she — 
the  practical  one — left  me  to  my  unpractical  musings. 

Probably  the  opinion  so  decidedly  spoken  would  be  agreed  to 
by  many,  if  not  all,  people. 

'  Take  away  from  a  balance  sheet  the  glamour  of  a  dividend  to 
be  paid  you  and  few  would  give  it  a  second  thought — only 
people  like  bankers,  accountants,  stockbrokers,  those  whose 
daily  work  it  is  to  know  all  about  such  dry  documents. 
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And  yet  we  know  on  the  authority  of  no  mean  poet  that  there 
in  "  an  inward  eye."     And  we  recall  the  lines — 

"  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

So  let  us  look  again  at  this  "dull"  printed  sheet  in  the 
"  bliss  of  solitude  !  "  A  list  of  12  names  heads  the  paper — chair- 
man, directors,  secretaries.  Most  of  these  give  their  whole  time 
and  energy  to  our  business — there  are  so  many  things  to  be 
watched,  so  many  questions  to  be  answered,  so  many  people  to 
be  guided  and  helped,  encouraged  and  taught.  Yes — taught  ! 
Few  people  think  of  the  teaching  that  goes  on  all  day  and  every- 
day in  a  business.  No  one  can  attain  and  keep  a  high  place  in 
commerce  who  has  not  something  of  the  teacher's  love  of 
imparting,  and  much  of  the  teacher's  patience.  And,  secondly  to 
the  living  personal  element,  there  are  the  dumb  things,  buildings, 
materials,  machines,  storehouses  and  stores.  Then  the  processes, 
making,  selling,  delivering,  each  of  which  wants  a  chapter  to 
itself.  Wide  grows  the  circle  of  interest,  and  in  this  coterie  of  12 
men,  called  the  "  Board,"  all  threads  centre,  as  the  signal  wires 
converge  to  the  cabin. 

And  we  have  not  done  with  men ;  there  are  bankers,  solicitors, 
•auditors  named  here.  Important  people  to  the  community,  these; 
and   they  know   so   much,    thereby   are   interesting. 

Think  of  the  facts,  the  romances,  the  stories,  more  than  in  all 
the  novels  that  have  ever  been  written,  hidden  away  in  the 
ponderous  ledgers,  the  black  boxes,   the  locked  files  ! 

And  now  figures  catch  the  eye  as  we  glance  on.  "  Profit" — 
say  half-a-million  or  so.  Here  is  the  cardinal  fact  to  most  readers 
of  balance  sheets.  There  is  a  "  profit,"  something  to  be  divided 
amongst  hundreds  or  even  thousands,  who  will  all  be  glad  to 
have  it. 

What  pictures  are  called  up  by  this  division  of  profit,  this 
sending  of  resjults  hither  and  thither,  like  the  blood  in  the  arteries, 
or  electric  power  in  the  wires.  North,  south,  east  and  west  it 
goes,  here  a  little,  there  a  lot,  a  few  pounds  or  many  hundreds  ! 

Think  of  the  waiting  bills  that  can  be  settled,  the  buying  of 
needed  articles  for  body  and  soul,  the  possible  holiday  that  means 
renewed  health  and  a  recovered  zest  for  life.  Profit  is  the  Good 
Fairy  of  the  company. 

We  will  turn  to  the  inside  of  our  paper,  and  find  a  neat 
summary  of  the  year's  work,  some  ten  or  dozen  lines  of  words 
and  figures,  not  long  nor  complicated. 

Under  the  big  letters  DR.,  a  list  of  shares,  so  many  preference, 
so  many  ordinary,  debentures,  loans,  and  this  is  called  "Capital." 
Whence  comes  all  this  money?  we  ask.     It  has  all  been  made  by 
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many  people,  saved  by  them,  it  represents  energy,  thought, 
work,  denial,  giving-up.  If  anyone  asks  you  what  he  may  think 
a  poser — "What  is  Capital?"  there  is  a  simple  answer  in  one 
word,   "  Savings." 

Two  millions  worth  of  time,  effort,  care,  handed  over  to  our 
company.  And  now  by  further  sober  stewardship  this  money  is 
yielding  a  crop,  giving  back  to  many  the  results  of  other  lives. 
These  shares  are  also— though   in   another  sense — ploughshares. 

What  is  this  line,  "Trade  Creditors"?  We  are  not  alone 
in  this  trading  world,  nor  could  our  officials  carry  on  in  a  desert 
place.  They  have  bought  many  things  and  owe  money  to  many 
little  groups  of  people.  What  a  vista  here  !  Other  workers 
making  for  us,  other  directors,  salaried  helpers ;  also  other 
balance  sheets,  shewing,  we  hope,  other  profits.  An  endless 
chain  revolving  round  and  round,  mostly  lost  to  view,  we  only 
see  the  little  bit  in  front  of  us,  but  the  other  part  is  there. 

And  now  what  do  we  possess  under  two  more  large  letters, 
CR. 

"Freehold  land,"  we  read.  Ah  !  we  own  a  bit  of  England, 
you  and  I.  And  on  it  are  many  buildings,  offices,  stores,  works, 
residences  for  busy  men,  stables  for  willing  horses,  playgrounds 
for  the  day's  end. 

And  other  things  called  "  stock  "  we  read,  so  many  necessaries 
that  imagination  recoils  from  the  attempt  to  visualise  or  number 
them.  All  of  these,  too,  come  from  somewhere,  bringing  with 
them  the  story  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls;  and  another 
peep  down  the  corridors  of  life. 

"  Book  Debts,"  too,  we  have.  Our  fellow-citizens  have  found 
us  useful  to  them,  they  take  our  results,  they  owe  us  money  and 
are  paying  it  day  by  day. 

Then  we  see  there  are  "Investments,"  solid  things.  We 
have  lent  money  to  Governments  or  to  Cities.  Perhaps  it  has 
gone  into  the  latest  clumsy  flying  machine,  or  helped  to  build 
libraries  or  baths  at  X. 

And,  lastly,  "  Cash  at  our  Bankers."  We  have  to  keep  some 
money  ready  for  all  those  homes  and  lives  whose  food,  shelter, 
warmth  depend  on  the  pay  envelopes. 

Thus  our  Balance  Sheet  ends  in  due  order  and  agreement,  with 
signatures  of  high  officials,  and  a  certificate  to  say  that  all  is 
well  and  truly  set  forth. 

But  the  coffee  is  finished,  so  I  rise  to  put  away  the  paper. 
And  as  I  close  the  file  I  hear  across  the  air,  drone  of  machine, 
neigh  of  steed,  clank  of  cart  and  lorry.  I  see  wide  spaces  and 
humming  buildings  with  busy  workers  within  and  without.  I 
shut  away  in  my  desk  hopes  and  fears,  troubles  and  joys,  losses 
and  gains,  passions  and  purposes,  a  bit  of  the  many-hued  patch- 
work, a  corner  of  the  immense  mosaic  of  modern  life. 
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THE    NASHVILLE    CONVENTION. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

With  that  warm  hospitality  for  which  the  southern  states 
of  America  are  famed,  delegates  and  visitors  to  the  Twenty-eighth 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  were  welcomed  and  entertained  by  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Nashville  for  the  period  June  2ist-25th, 
1926.  June  in  Tennessee  is  generally  hot,  and  during  this  month 
the  magnolia  trees  bloom  and  the  mocking  birds  sing.  The 
beautiful  wax-like  blossoms  of  the  magnolia  were  in  evidence  as 
part  of  the  platform  adornment  in  the  assembly  hall ;  the  mocking 
birds  sang  in  the  trees ;  but  fortunately  the  temperature  did  not 
soar.  Conditions  were  delightful,  and  it  being  the  time  of  full 
moon,  the  romantic  southern  moon  of  the  song-writers  made  the 
evenings  enjoyable.  Of  particular  interest,  and  a  fact  of  which 
the  school  is  justly  proud,  is  that  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  born  in 
Tennessee,  spent  some  of  his  early  days  here  as  a  pupil  and  as 
a  teacher  of  music. 

The  attendance  was  large  especially  when  distances  are  con- 
sidered. To  reach  Nashville  meant  for  many  a  two,  three  or  four 
days'  journey  by  rail  or  automobile.  Of  the  states  and  provinces 
of  the  North  American  continent,  thirty-three  were  represented — 
from  Canada  in  the  north  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf  States  in  the 
south ;  from  New  England  in  the  east  to  California  in  the  west. 
Japan  and  Spain  were  represented  by  visitors. 

As  with  all  conventions,  time  was  limited  and  there  was  much 
to  be  done  in  that  time.  The  five  days  were  strenuous ;  morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  sessions  were  held  and  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects discussed,  some  of  general  interest  to  schools  for  the  blind 
the  world  over,  and  others  applicable  to  American  schools  only. 
The  majority  of  papers  dealt  with  school  life  and  problems ;  others 
with  vocational  direction,  psychology  and  mental  tests,  and  a  few 
with  adult  questions.  Discussion  was  free  and  in  some  instances 
lively.  Professor  U.  Akiba  of  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind, 
who  is  spending  a  year  in  the  United  States  and  later  a  year  in 
Europe  as  a  student  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  gave  an 
interesting  address  on  the  work  in  Japan. 

Nashville  is  a  favourite  place  for  conventions  and  naturally 
so,  for  besides  being  the  capital  of  the  State  it  is  the  centre  of 
much  that  is  interesting  and  worth  while.  Advantage  was  taken 
of  this  fact  by  our  genial  host,  Superintendent  I.  S.  Wampler, 
to  arrange  for  a  drive  to  points  of  interest  in  and  around  Nash- 
ville, to  which  one  session  was  devoted.  "The  Hermitage,"  the 
old  home  of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  which  is  now  preserved 
as  a  national  museum  was  one  delightful  place  visited.  Here  was 
seen,    in    extensive    and    beautifully    wooded    grounds,    an    old 
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southern  mansion  and,  still  intact,  the  old  slave  cabins  of 
roughly-hewn  logs.  Nashville  is  an  educational  centre  and  can 
boast  many  fine  schools  and  colleges  both  for  white 
people  and  negroes.  The  two  races  are  educated  apart,  and  in 
the  school  for  the  blind,  the  coloured  children  are  taught  in  a 
separate  building  in  another  part  of  the  town.  The  teachers 
from  this  school  attended  the  convention — one  with  the  remark- 
able record  of  forty-four  years'  service  as  head  teacher,  and 
still  on  the  active  list.  From  a  neighbouring  college,  a  group, 
of  negro  spiritual  singers  entertained  the  convention  one  evening 
with  old  plantation  songs  and  hymns. 

One  session  was  held  by  invitation  of  the  college  authorities 
in  the  Assembly  of  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  and  the 
Association  was  entertained  to  luncheon  by  the  College. 

The  Convention  of  the  Association  is  held  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation  every 
other  year,  and  affords  that  opportunity  for  interchange  of 
thought  and  opinion  at  first  hand  which  is  so  essential  for  the 
well-being  of  any  group  of  people  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  in 
different  places.  When  the  time  came  to  disperse,  many  must 
have  felt  that  during  those  few  days  much  had  been  learnt,  not 
so  much  by  the  papers  and  discussions  in  assembly  as  by  the 
personal  contact  at  all  times  with  all  the  kinds  and  conditions  of 
men  which  make  up  that  little  educational  world  which  is 
peculiarly  ours. 


A  very  pleasant  gathering  of  friends  met  at  dinner  in  the 
Athenaeum  Club,  London,  on  Thursday,  25th  November,  to  do 
honour  to  Mr.  E.  D.  Macgregor  on  the  occasion  of  his  transfer 
from  the  Blind  Department  of  the  Ministry.  The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  H. 
Roberts  proposed  Mr.  Macgregor' s  health,  dwelling  on  the  loss 
which  the  blind  world  had  sustained  by  his  translation  and  the  love 
and  esteem  in  which  he  was  universally  held.  Mr.  Macgregor,  in 
an  appropriate  reply,  spoke  of  the  growth  of  service  and  finance 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  blind  through  the  advent  of  central 
control.  He  had  enjoyed  his  nine  years'  work  for  the  blind  and 
deeply  appreciated  the  presence  there  of  so  many  good  and  trusty 
friends. 


The  late  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill  has  been  succeeded  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead,  by  the  Rev.  E.  H,  Griffiths,  formerly 
a  Chaplain  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
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"DUST    OF    GOLD." 

This  little  book  contains  a  brief  record  of  the  work  of  the 
Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society  among  the  blind 
and  deaf-mutes  of  India,  Ceylon  and  China. 

It  appears  that  in  this  wide  missionary  field  the  Society  has 
opened  and  maintains  the  following  special  schools  : — 

Present 
Opened.        Numbers. 

Palamcottah — Deaf  and  Dumb  Girls  and  Boys...  1897  ...  103 

Madras — Deaf  and  Dumb  Girls  and  Boys  I9I3  •••  55 

Rajpur — Christian  Blind,  founded  at  Amritsar  ...  1887  ...  47 
Mount  Lavinia,  Ceylon — Deaf,   Dumb  and  Blind 

Girls  and   Boys    1912  ...  156 

Foochow — Blind    Girls    I9°3  •••  88 

Kienning — Blind    Girls    1908  ...  40 

The  first  five  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  work  in  these  centres,  and  when  one  considers  the  adverse 
circumstances,  the  achievement  recorded  seems  little  short  of 
marvellous.  The  cheapness  of  human  life  in  the  East  and  the 
cruelty  meted  out  to  defective  children  invests  this  branch  of 
missionary  work  with  a  peculiar  appeal,  and  even  if  nothing  else 
were  accomplished,  the  saving  of  a  mere  handful  from  neglect 
and  brutality  would  amply  justify  every  effort. 

It  is  stated  that  in  China  there  are  3,000,000  totally  blind, 
6,000,000  blind  in  one  eye,  "  and  20,000,000  who  suffer  from 
serious  eye  diseases,  which  threaten  total  or  partial  loss  of  sight." 
Of  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  China,  one  writer  says  : — 

"  It  is  a  significant  reality  that  blind  women  are  comparatively 
rare  in  China,  because  so  few  survive  to  womanhood.  A  mother- 
less blind  girl  is  doomed  to  death,  and  for  others  their  usual  fate 
is  to  be  married  to  beggars,  with  whom  they  live  in  unspeakable 
beggar-houses,  and  for  whom  they  have  to  solicit  money  in  the 
streets.  At  the  best,  with  few  exceptions,  the  blind  member  of 
a  family  is  an  object  of  dislike  and  contempt,  mingled  with  fear 
of  the  demon  presences  thought  to  be  resident  in  the  poor 
stricken  one." 

Miss  Watney  who  is  in  charge  of  the  school  at  Foochow 
writes  : — 

"Girls  have  been  rescued  from  death,  from  ill-treatment, 
from  starvation,  and  brought  where  loving  care  ministers  to  their 
need  of  tenderness,  of  food,  of  clothing  and  of  all  that  makes  a 
home.  Many  have  been  sent  from  hospitals  and  some  by  in- 
dividuals who  have  taken  pity  on  an  unwanted  little  girl,  and  of 
such,  alas  !  there  are  many  !  Some  have  even  come  from 
Singapore,  others  from  Shanghai  and  Amoy.  The  children  are  all 
taught  to  read  and  write  in  the  Braille  system,  which  has  been 
adapted  to  the  special  dialect  of  the  district.     The  kindergarten 
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method   is    used,    and   the   little   ones    thoroughly    enter   into   the 
joys  of  school  life. 

"They  play  some  of  the  same  merry  games  that  English 
children  play  and  their  happy  voices  resound  through  the  com- 
pound, as  they  sing  lustily  some  of  the  old  English  songs  which 
have  been  translated  into  their  own  dialect.  They  are  clever  at 
plasticine  work,  and  with  their  tiny  fingers  make  wonderful 
models.  They  are  very  useful  with  their  hands,  making  bead 
chains,  string  bags,  cutting  out  puzzles,  stuffing  animals  for 
sale,  etc.,  indeed  it  is  often  difficult  to  remember  that  they  are 
blind,  so  skilfully  do  they  use  their  hands.  Then,  as  they  grow 
older,  occupations  are  found  for  them,  which  will  make  them 
partially  self-supporting.  Weaving  is  one  of  the  chief  industries 
and  the  cloth  and  materials  which  the  girls  make  add  consider- 
ably to  the  income  of  the  school." 

The  final  chapter  deals  with  the  problems  which  the 
C.E.Z.M.S.  has  to  face — the  provision  of  teachers,  after-care, 
finance,  etc.  To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
defective,  and  discouraged  sometimes  by  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  our  sheltered,  state-aided  schools,  we  recommend  this 
simple  chronicle  of  an  heroic  undertaking. 

Our  sympathy  is  asked,  and  in  our  response  let  us  remember 
the  words  with  which  a  sturdy  Quaker  of  the  old  time  cut  short 
his  neighbour's  flow  of  sentimental  commiseration — "  I  sym- 
pathise ^5,  what  dost  thee  sympathise?  "  The  proceeds  of  a 
Christmas  entertainment  at  one  or  two  of  our  schools  might  fitly 
answer  this  question. 
"Dust  of  Gold,"   by  M.    E.    Hume  Griffith.      Published  by  the 

Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society,   27  Chancery 

Lane,   London,   W.C.2.     Price   1/-. 


SALFORD    SCHEME. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  of  September  20th  contains  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  the  Salford  Scheme  for  the  care  of  the 
blind,  to  be  referred  on  that  day  to  the  Salford  Education  Com- 
mittee, with  a  view  to  its  adoption  by  the  Council  for  submission 
to  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Under  this  Scheme,  all  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the 
blind  is  vested  in  the  Education  Authority,  working  through  a 
specially  appointed  sub-committee,  known  as  the  Blind  Persons' 
Welfare  Committee.  The  work  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Blind  Aid  Society  is  to  be  co-ordinated  with  that  of  the  Education 
Committee,  but  the  latter  reserves  to  itself  the  power  to  sanction 
grants  recommended  by  the  society.  The  services  of  Home 
Teaching,  Visiting,   and  General  Social  Welfare  will  be  carried 
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out  by  this  Society  and  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  which  will  be  assisted  with  grants,  and 
which  will  submit  to  the  Committee  any  proposals  for  the 
extension  of  necessary  welfare  services. 


SUCCESSES    AT    CRAIGMILLAR. 

William  Neill,  a  pupil  of  The  School  for  the  Blind,  Craig- 
millar,  has  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Music  at  the  age  of  21.  At 
17  he  took  his  A.R.C.O.,  and  his  F.R.C.O.  in  the  following  year. 
While  pursuing  his  musical  course  at  Edinburgh  University,  he 
has  been  studying  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  will  shortly  complete 
his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts. 

"  I  remember  Willie  sitting  up  in  bed  at  the  age  of  five,  play- 
ing a  mouth  organ,"  writes  Mr.  Stone.  We  wish  that  every 
solo  performed  on  the  mouth  organ  could  be  the  prelude  to  such  a 
promising  career. 

Another  boy  from  Craigmillar  graduated  from  Edinburgh 
University  in  June,  while  a  girl  commenced  her  College  course 
in  October. 


We  greatly  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Illingworth  which  took  place  on  the  24th  November  at  his  home  in 
Norfolk.  Mr.  Illingworth  was  64  years  of  age  and  had  retired 
from  Henshaw's  Blind  Institution,  Manchester,  only  last  summer. 


WANTED.— Certificated  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind.  Apply 
the  Secretary,  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Home  and  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind,  22  and  24  Lonsdale  Street,  Carlisle. 
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CLOTHWORKERS'    COMPANY    PRIZE    ESSAY. 

In  our  issue  of  June,  1926,  a  notice  appeared  that  the  Court  of 
the  Clothworkers'  Company  offered  two  prizes  (first  and 
second)  for  the  best  paper  on  pastime  occupations  for  the 
blind. 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  first  prize  has  been 
awarded  to  Miss  Mary  G.  Thomas,  Supervisor  of  the  L.C.C. 
Home  Workers,  Room  49,  Denison  House,  296  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road,  S.W.  1  (Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties' 
Association  for  the  Blind),  and  the  second  to  Miss  Dorothy 
Clarke,  13  Lansdown  Place,  Cheltenham,  Hon.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Gloucester  County  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Twenty-three  essays  were  sent  in,  and  those  submitted  by 
Miss  Joan  Lloyd,  Secretary,  Middlesex  Association  for  the 
Blind,  2  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. ,  and  Mr.  A.  G. 
Knock,  21  Earlswood  Road,  Redhill,  Surrey,  were  considered 
worthy   of   ''honourable   mention," 
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We  print  below  the  first  prize  essay,  which  should  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  all  Home  Teachers  :  as  its  length  is  con- 
siderable we  must  postpone  the  publication  of  Miss  Clarke's 
essay  to  our  next  number. 

Summary  of  Paper  on  Pastime  Occupations  for  the  Blind. 

Definition  of  the  term  "  pastime  .occupation."  Not  neces- 
sarily synonym  for  "handicraft."  May  be  taken  to  mean  any 
employment  of  leisure  which  gives  pleasure  through  exercise  of 
brain  or  hand. 

Function  of  Home  Teacher  not  to  be  confused  with  that  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Home  Workers.     Their  objective  not  the  same. 

Place  of  continued  education  as  a  pastime  occupation.  How 
this  can  be  secured  by  the  Home  Teacher. 

Music  as  a  pastime  occupation. 

Place  of  Clubs  for  the  blind.  Importance  of  social  life,  and  of 
arousing  width  of  interests  through  social  organisations. 

Indoor  games. 

Domestic  work.  Its  importance  for  those  suffering  from 
mental  defect. 

Handicrafts.  Types  of  handicrafts — knitting,  pulp-cane  work, 
rush  work,  etc.,  dealt  with  in  detail. 

Sickness  benefit  and  pastime  occupations. 

Disposal  of  goods.  This  is  the  great  problem  confronting  the 
Home  Teacher  in  the  encouragement  of  pastime  occupations. 
Ways  of  overcoming  the  difficulties,  careful  registration  of 
workers  through  central  index,  bazaars  and  sales  of  work,  work 
exhibitions,  sales  of  goods  through  local  institutions,  etc. 

The  unsaleable  goods. 

Conclusion. 

Pastime  Occupations  for  the  Blind. 

"  If  only" — sighs  the  harassed  housewife,  weary  of  ringing 
the  changes  on  beef  and  mutton — "  someone  would  invent  a  new 
animal  "  .  .  forgetting  that  brains  and  Mrs.  Beeton  can  work  won- 
ders with  the  most  unpromising  materials.  So  with  the  Home 
Teacher.  He  may  not  be  able  to  evolve  quite  new  pastime  occupa- 
tions, but  he  may  often  learn  to  make  fuller  use  of  the  materials 
lying  to  his  hand. 

Pastime  Occupations  Defined. 

Before  attempting  anything  further,  it  would  be  well  to  mark 
out  rather  definitely  the  scope  of  our  survey.  The  title  of  the 
paper  is  at  once  wider  in  one  direction,  and  narrower  in  the 
other,  than  might  appear  at  first  sight.  It  is  wider,  in  that  it 
is  not  limited  to  handicrafts,  but  to  occupations — a  much  more 
comprehensive  term — and  narrower  in  that  it  is  limited  to  such 
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occupations  as  literally  ''pass  time."  The  distinction  should 
perhaps  be  amplified   if  we  are  to  know  exactly   how  we  stand. 

The  pastime  occupations  of  the  blind  have  been  conventionally 
narrowed  in  the  minds  of  many  people  to  mean  the  "  making  of 
things";  our  minds  fly  at  once  to  wool  rugs  and  string  bags. 
But  surely  it  may  be  used  in  a  wider  sense,  to  mean  any  employ- 
ment of  leisure  time  which  gives  pleasure  through  the  exercise 
of  brain  or  hand.  The  Home  Teacher  has  in  the  past  sometimes 
narrowed  down  the  scope  of  his  activities  too  far,  and  been 
content  with  handicrafts  alone,  forgetting  that  some  of  the  blind 
with  whom  he  has  to  do  may  have  other  interests.  The  good 
Home  Teacher  will  be  "all  things  to  all  men,"  and  study  the 
tastes  and  temperaments  of  those  with  whom  he  has  to  do  with 
as  keen  an  eye  as  the  doctor  skilful  in  diagnosis. 

On  the  other  side,  the  title  of  the  paper  is  narrowed  by  the 
adjective  "pastime."  The  function  of  the  Home  Teacher  as  an 
instructor  in  handicrafts  must  not  be  confused  with  that  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Home  Workers,  for  their  objective  is  widely  dif- 
ferent. The  Home  Teacher  instructs  Mr.  Smith  in  chair-caning 
primarily  because  thereby  he  can  give  Mr.  Smith  an  interest  which 
may  divert  his  mind  from  his  handicap  of  blindness — "  The  labour 
we  delight  in  physics  pain."  That  Mr.  Smith's  chair  when 
finished  is  only  very  indifferent  is  not  of  prime  consequence  to  the 
Home  Teacher,  though  it  would  be  to  the  Supervisor  of  Home 
Workers.  Of  course  the  better  it  is,  the  better  will  the  Home 
Teacher  be  pleased,  as  it  is  always  his  aim  to  turn  out  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  pupils  whose  work  is  saleable,  but  provided  that 
Mr.  Smith  has,  by  the  exercise  of  hand  and  brain,  learned  to 
take  a  healthier  view  of  life,  the  Home  Teacher  has  had  his 
reward.  Equally  again,  he  will  take  pride  in  the  case  of  mentally 
defective  Johnnie,  who  after  years  spent  in  aimlessly  tearing  up 
whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  has  now  learned  to  string 
beads,  effecting  perhaps  very  little,  but  at  least  doing  no  harm, 
and  feeling  somewhere  in  his  poor  clouded  brain  a  vague  pride 
of  accomplishment.  The  majority  of  cases  with  which  the  Home 
Teacher  deals  lie  between  the  heights  of  those  whose  work  is 
good  enough  to  enable  them  to  become  Home  Workers  and  the 
depths  of  those,  for  whom  like  mentally  defective  Johnnie,  the 
best  that  can  be  hoped  is  that  by  provision  of  simple  occupations 
idle  hands  are  kept  from  mischief.  It  is  with  this  largest  class 
of  normal  but  unemployable  blind  that  the  Home  Teacher  is 
largely  concerned.      How  can  their  leisure  be  best  employed? 

Continued  Education. 

With  the  more  obvious  forms  of  pastime  occupation — string- 
bag  making,  basket  making,  and  the  rest — this  paper  will  deal  in 
due  course.     Here  we  want  to  put  in  a  plea  for  perhaps  the  best 
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pastime  occupation  of  all,  and  yet  one  that  is  sometimes  either 
overlooked  or  hastily  dismissed  as  too  ambitious.  For  want  of 
a  better  term  it  may  be  called  "  continued  education,"  and  we  may 
amplify  the  definition  by  a  rather  detailed  discussion  of  its  scope. 

Most  of  the  blind  unemployables  left  school  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  sixteen,  and  though  some  received  technical  training  after 
that  date,  the  proportion  is  not  large,  and  certainly  in  almost  every 
case,  sixteen  saw  the  end  of  their  general  education. 

The  average  sighted  person,  leaving  school  at  fourteen,  seems 
as  a  rule  to  shut  his  books  with  a  cheerful  bang,  and,  partly 
from  natural  inclination,  partly  from  the  pressure  of  economic 
circumstance,  rarely  opens  them  again.  Daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers go  a  good  way  to  fill  his  mental  horizon,  and  by  the  time 
he  is  twenty  he  often  takes  little  interest  in  anything  more 
consecutive.  If  this  is  the  case  with  the  sighted  person  for  whom 
reading  is  easy,  what  of  the  blind  man  who  loses  his  sight  in 
middle  life,  and  is  dependent  on  work-hardened  insensitive  fingers 
to  re-open  for  him  the  door  which  the  rush  of  industrialism  and 
his  own  boyish  inclinations  allowed  to  shut  so  long  ago? 

The  Home  Teacher  cannot  expect  that  many  of  the  blind  in 
his  case  will  wish  to  pick  up  the  ravelled  threads  of  their  educa- 
tion, but  if  even  a  very  small  minority  can  be  encouraged  to  do 
so  it  is  well  worth  while. 

The  mere  suggestion,  however,  that  the  Home  Teacher  shall 
attempt  the  general  education  of  those  visited,  does  sound  at 
first  too  ambitious;  most  of  us  are  only  too  conscious  of  the  gaps 
in  our  own  education  to  think  light-heartedly  that  we  can  teach 
very  much  to  anybody.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between 
the  Home  Teacher  and  the  School  Teacher ;  a  constant  confession 
of  ignorance  when  confronted  with  a  child's  questions  might 
lessen  the  confidence  of  the  pupil,  whereas  the  grown-up  person 
realises  that  the  Home  Teacher  claims  no  encyclopaedic  knowledge, 
and  is  prepared  to  travel  with  him  along  the  road  to  knowledge, 
as  companion  rather  than  as  guide,  and  will  never  be  surprised  if 
the  Home  Teacher,  like  the  Cabinet  Minister,  asks  "  for  notice  of 
that  question." 

The  Home  Teacher  who  attempts  to  widen  the  horizon  of  a 
blind  person  can  best  achieve  his  end  by  taking  as  the  starting 
point  some  topic  of  interest,  rather  than,  filled  with  the  missionary 
spirit,  setting  off  in  a  wild  attempt  to  teach  geography  by  lists  of 
mountain  ranges  or  history  by  means  of  dates.  A  simple  illus- 
tration may  be  given  of  the  better  way.  Suppose  a  blind  man  has 
a  son  who  has  emigrated  to  Canada.  He  will  naturally  be  in- 
terested to  know  something  of  the  life  there,  and  so  be  able  to 
supplement  the  perhaps  rather  scanty  details  of  his  son's  letters 
home  by  his  own  knowledge.  The  Home  Teacher  will  find  out 
exactly  where  the  son  has  gone,  and  having  ascertained  this  will 
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''rummage    round"    the    subject,    gathering    information    as    to 
climate,    natural  conditions,    industrial  life,    and    so    on.      If    the 
blind  man  belongs  to  a  library  the  Teacher  will  hunt  out  books 
likely  to   be   of  interest;    some  of  Gilbert   Parker's   novels,    Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  "  Canadian  Born,"  travel  books  on  the  Rockies, 
the   history  of   the    Hudson    Bay   Company,    magazine  stories   or 
articles  on  life  on  Canadian  ranches,  the  poems  of  Robert  Service 
— any    of   these    may   prove    attractive,    and    through   them   both 
teacher  and  taught  learn  something  of  the  history  and  geography 
of  a  great  country.     The  wise   Home  Teacher  will  keep  a  port- 
folio of  newspaper  cuttings,   so  that  he  may  give  to  this  person, 
and  to  that,  whatever  may  make  its  individual  appeal — 
"  Where  truth  in  choicest  words  may  fail 
Truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
May  enter  in  at  lowly  doors." 

In  urban  areas,  intellectual  interests  may  be  quickened  by 
putting  the  blind  person  into  touch  with  lectures  on  University 
Extension  lines,  and  the  Home  Teacher  may  sometimes  be  able  to 
find  a  fellow-student  willing  to  act  as  the  blind  person's  guide;  and 
a  guide  who  shares  a  common  interest  may  become  a  new  friend, 
and  this  is  in  itself  of  real  value. 

The  "  talks"  given  on  the  wireless  are  of  value  to  the  blind 
listener,  for  though  they  may  be  somewhat  scrappy  they  are 
usually  given  by  men  and  women  who  are  specialists  in  their  own 
line,  and  may  awaken  a  thirst  for  further  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects concerned. 

In  any  district  there  are  certain  to  be  many  blind  persons  fond 
of  music.  How  far  can  the  Home  Teacher  help  in  encouraging 
this  taste?  First  of  all,  by  not  despising  the  day  of  small  things, 
and  by  being  willing  to  take  an  interest  in  mouth-organ,  concertina 
or  gramophone  if  these  give  pleasure ;  he  must  try  to  secure 
wireless  sets  for  music-lovers,  to  introduce  to  one  another  blind 
persons  in  the  same  neighbourhood  who  share  the  common  en- 
thusiasm, perhaps  to  help  in  organising  concerts  among  them  as 
well  as  for  them,  and  in  any  possible  way  to  try  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  communal  singing.  He  must  keep  an  eye  open  for 
notices  of  lectures  on  musical  subjects,  and  try  to  secure  concert 
tickets  for  all  who  enjoy  good  music. 

Clubs  for  the  Blind. 

No  discussion  of  pastime  occupations  would  be  complete  which 
did  not  take  account  of  the  importance  of  social  intercourse, 
and  the  value  of  Clubs  for  the  Blind  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Con- 
certs, entertainments,  meetings  where  handicrafts  can  be  carried  on 
in  common  by  groups  of  blind  persons,  and  all  sorts  of  social 
gatherings,  are  deservedly  popular.  They  do  much  for  those  who 
are  depressed,  by  helping  them  to  take  courage  from  the  infectious 
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gaiety  of  other  blind  men  and  women,  while  sometimes  the  blind 
man  who  has  resolutely  declined  to  learn  any  handicraft  at  home 
may  be  spurred  on  to  make  the  attempt  when  he  learns  wfiat  a 
fellow  member  of  a  handicraft  class  has  been  able  to  accomplish. 

But  without  in  the  smallest  degree  belittling  the  work  done 
by  Clubs  for  the  Blind,  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  a 
common  physical  handicap  is  necessarily  the  best  bond  of  union, 
and  if  the  blind  are  not  sometimes  the  better  for  joining  clubs 
where  the  tie  is  an  intangible  one  like  a  common  religious  faith 
or  political  interest.  With  this  in  mind  then,  there  is  no  need 
to  be  unduly  depressed  in  cases  where,  perhaps  in  rural  areas, 
the  blind  cannot  attend  meetings  for  the  blind  only,  but  belong 
instead  to  organisations  where  their  fellow-members  are  sighted. 
There  is  a  dangerous  tendency  sometimes  to  talk  glibly  of  "  the 
blind  world,"  and  to  over-emphasize  the  distinction  between  the 
blind  man  and  the  sighted  as  if  their  interests  were  necessarily 
different,  or  even  antagonistic. 

Every  blind  man  and  woman  is  a  citizen,  with  duties  and 
privileges  as  such,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  take  an  interest 
in  central  and  local  government.  In  rural  areas,  it  ought  always 
to  be  possible  to  put  blind  women  into  touch  with  their  local 
women's  institute,  which  through  the  good  fellowship  of  its 
members  may  open  up  for  them  a  wealth  of  new  interests.  The 
more  points  at  which  the  blind  person  can  touch  the  world  about 
him,  social,  religious,  political,  intellectual,  the  better  for  him 
and  for  those  whom  he  knows.  Width  of  interests  is  the  greatest 
safeguard  against  depression,  and  the  Home  Teacher  who  is 
always  out  to  find  new  interests  for  the  blind  is  doing  work  of 
real  service. 

Playing  of  Games. 

The  playing  of  games  should  fill  an  important  place  in  any 
scheme  for  pastime  occupations.  Though  outdoor  sport  is  out  of  the 
question  for  most  of  the  unemployable  blind,  for  reasons  of  age  and 
infirmity,  there  are  many  indoor  amusements  of  which  the  Home 
Teacher  should  take  account.  It  is  almost  as  important  that 
he  shall  be  able  to  play  draughts,  dominoes,  and  cards,  as  that 
he  shall  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  He 
should  be  able  to  teach  the  blind  man  who  is  a  member  of  a 
family  games  in  which  others  can  share,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lonely  who  have  no  one  to  share  their  pastimes  he  should 
be  familiar  with  three  or  four  varieties  of  Patience.  The  sug- 
gestion may  sound  trivial,  but  any  sighted  person  who  has  known 
the  allurements  of  "Spider"  Patience,  which  really  demands 
skill,  and  is  nearly  always  baffling,  can  guess  what  a  boon  such 
a  game  may  be  to  an  isolated  blind  person  during  long  hours  of 
solitude. 
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Housework. 

Before  passing  on  to  those  pastime  occupations  which  can 
definitely  be  classified  as  handicrafts,  we  may  say  something  of 
the  place  of  housework  as  a  pastime  occupation,  offering  in 
extenuation  to  any  who  would  say  that  to  include  it  as  such 
involves  an  unfair  widening  of  the  term,  the  half-apologetic 
remark  of  an  old  blind  man  living  alone,  whose  brightly-burnished 
fire-irons  attracted  my  admiration — "  Well,  you  see,  polishing 
passes  the  time." 

Of  course  housewifery  may  sometimes  spell  drudgery,  but 
there  are  many  of  its  lighter  tasks  as  pleasurable  as  the  making 
of  a  wool  rug,  and  dusting  may  be  as  soothing  to  the  nerves  as 
knitting.  Though  we  may  not  too  lightly  encourage  a  blind 
woman  to  cook  on  account  of  risk  from  fire,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a  great  part  of  the  skill  in  cooking  is  required  in  the 
proper  blending  of  materials  before  baking  begins,  and  this  is 
work  that  the  blind  person  may  safely  undertake. 

While  the  "chimney-corner"  blind  person  is  happily  now  an 
exception,  sometimes  those  who  lose  their  sight  in  later  middle 
life  are  through  the  mistaken  kindness  of  friends  encouraged  to 
think  that  it  is  dangerous  for  them  to  undertake  the  common 
domestic  duties  which  they  carried  out  while  sighted,  and  in  such 
cases  the  Home  Teacher  can  usefully  encourage  the  blind  person 
to  take  up  simple  household  tasks.  Further,  all  Home  Teachers 
have  in  their  districts  some  mentally  defective  blind,  and  it  is 
specially  important  for  the  happiness  of  these  doubly-handicapped 
persons  that  they  shall  be  helped  to  "  pull  their  weight"  in  the 
household  though  they  may  have  no  earning  capacity.  Besides 
teaching  such  people  simple  handicrafts  then,  it  is  important  that 
the  Home  Teacher  shall  encourage  them  to  undertake  the  simpler 
household  duties.  They  may  learn  to  dust,  to  make  beds,  to 
scrub,  to  polish,  to  fold  clothes,  and  even  to  wash  up,  and 
though  it  may  take  time  and  patience  on  the  part  of  those  who 
teach,  the  delight  of  the  blind  person  in  feeling  a  useful  member 
of  the  household  and  not  a  burden  upon  it,  is  more  than  adequate 
reward. 

Handicrafts. 

So  far  this  paper  has  dealt  with  occupations  that  have  not 
been  handicrafts,  and  we  now  pass  on  to  that  large  group  to 
which  the  latter  term  can  be  definitely  applied.  W7hile  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  add  anything  important  to  those  already  included 
in  the  syllabus  of  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination,  it  may  be 
worth  while  dealing  in  some  detail  with  these  subjects,  and 
perhaps  to  suggest  ways  in  which  their  usefulness  may  be 
extended. 
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Knitting. 

Of  all  the  handicrafts  to  be  considered,  knitting  is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable,  and  it  is  sometimes  neglected  by  the  Home 
Teacher,  who  may  find  greater  novelty  in  teaching  the  less  familiar 
pulp  cane  work  or  chair  caning. 

Briefly  the  advantages  of  knitting  are  as  follows  : — 
i.      Its  Simplicity. 

Where  a  blind  person  could  knit  before  the  loss  of  sight,  it  is 
very  quickly  picked  up  again,  and  even  when  learned  for  the  first 
time  after  blindness,  it  is  not  too  complicated. 

2.  Its   Variety. 

While  simple  stitches  can  be  easily  learned  the  work  need  never 
become  monotonous,  if  with  growing  skill  experiments  are  tried 
with  new  patterns  and  designs.  The  hand-knitted  dress  is  very 
far  removed  in  complexity  from  the  simple  scarf,  and  the  road 
that  lies  between  can  be  made  one  of  ever-increasing  difficulty 
and  interest. 

3.  Its  Usefulness. 

Knitting  offers  an  extraordinarily  wide  field,  and  there  are 
few  households  so  well  stocked  that  a  pair  of  stockings,  a  knitted 
coat,  or  a  humble  dish-swab  will  come  amiss.  The  ordinary 
household  can  absorb  a  very  great  quantity  of  knitted  goods, 
where  a  continual  flow  of  baskets  or  even  of  wool  rugs  would 
quickly  become  an  embarrassment. 

4.  Its  Cleanliness  and  Pleasantness  to  Handle. 

Knitting  is  not  messy,  and  cannot  come  under  the  ban  of  the 
over-careful  housewife,  who  may  object  to  "cluttering  up"  the 
living  room  with  chair  cane  or  pulp  cane.  Further,  there  is  some- 
thing soothing  to  most  people  in  knitting,  and  for  those  whose 
nervous  condition  is  unstable,  the  rhythmic  movements  required, 
the  soft  "feel"  of  the  wool,  and  even  the  click  of  the  needles 
may  be  beneficial.  As  a  pastime  for  these  and  also  for  the  elderly 
blind  whose  rheumatic  fingers  are  incapable  of  much  muscular 
effort,  it  forms  an  ideal  occupation. 

5.  Its  Comparative  Cheapness. 

Though  knitting  wool  is  not  cheap,  it  is  generally  possible 
for  any  charitable  organisation  to  get  a  very  generous  supply  of 
"  odd  balls  "  from  private  donors,  while  appeals  for  wool  in  local 
newspapers  and  parish  magazines  may  prove  productive.  In  the 
earlier  stages,  too,  the  pupil  may.  use  the  same  wool  more  than 
once,  as  the  work  is  so  easily  undone  and  the  wool  not  spoiled 
by  unravelling. 

Pulp  Cane  Work. 

Light  cane  work  has  two  minor  drawbacks  often  pointed  out 
to  the  Home  Teacher  by  those  whom  he  wants  to  instruct — that 
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it  is  liable  to  make  a  living-room  untidy,  and  that  it  must  be 
worked  damp,  and  is  therefore  rather  trying  to  the  elderly  or 
rheumatic.  It  has,  however,  certain  very  distinct  advantages 
which  outweigh  the  objections,  in  that  it  makes  a  real  demand  on 
the  pupil,  giving  him  something  "to  bite  on,"  and  calling  forth 
from  him  the  exercise  of  skill  and  intelligence.  Some  handicrafts 
quickly  lose  their  power  of  attraction  for  the  intelligent  pupil  by 
being  too  quickly  acquired,  but  this  is  never  the  case  with  bas- 
ketry, which  cannot  become  mechanical. 

Further,  the  number  of  different  articles  that  may  be  fashioned 
out  of  centre-cane  is  very  great,  and  the  good  Home  Teacher  will 
not  be  content  to  teach  his  pupil  only  the  regulation  shopping- 
basket,  work-basket,  or  tray,  but  (especially  when  he  is  teaching 
a  blind  person  with  a  view  to  eventually  selling  the  things  made) 
will  try  to  encourage  his  pupil  to  move  off  the  beaten  track.  A 
plate-basket,  a  set  of  basket-work  doll's  furniture,  wicker  cases 
to  hold  the  morning  milk  bottle,  so  that  it  may  hang  on  a  hook 
on  front  door  or  gate,  beyond  the  perils  of  dust  or  dog,  string 
baskets,   table   mats — any  of  these   may  be  possible. 

String  Bag  Making. 

The  same  remark  applies  here  also.  The  Home  Teacher 
must  not  be  content  to  let  his  pupil  make  string  shopping  bags, 
but  should  encourage  those  who  use  the  knitting  frame  to  knit 
a  variety  of  articles  on  them ;  hot-water  bottle  covers,  cosies  to 
cover  the  hot-water  can,  scarves,  children's  wool  reins,  woollen 
garments — these  are  some  of  the  less  hackneyed  things  which 
may  be  made  on  the  frames,  and  the  blind  person  should  be  en- 
couraged to  experiment.  Frame  knitting  being  specially  easy 
is  particularly  suited  for  mentally  defective  persons,  and  it  also 
sometimes  attracts  men  and  boys  who  would  look  on  knitting 
needles  with  suspicion  as  dangerously  effeminate. 

Rush  Work. 

Rush  seating  is  generally  the  only  form  of  rush  work  taught 
by  the  Home  Teacher,  and  as  a  pastime  occupation  it  has  not 
won  any  great  popularity ;  the  rush  is  not  considered  very 
pleasant  to  handle,  the  work  is  somewhat  monotonous,  it  needs 
considerable  skill  if  any  proficiency  is  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
demand  for  rush-bottom  chairs  is  small. 

But  there  are  other  forms  of  rush  work  which  commend  them- 
selves to  the  Home  Teacher  as  not  very  difficult,  at  present  rather 
in  vogue,  and  very  effective.  Such  are  the  rush  mats  just  now 
so  popular  as  floor  coverings,  the  plaited  rush  tops  for  wooden 
chairs  and  stools,  and  small  rush  table  mats.  There  is  a  rather 
wide  field  here  which  so  far  the  Home  Teacher  seems  hardly  to 
have  explored. 
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Chair  Caning. 

Of  this  there  is  not  very  much  to  say.  Usually  the  caner 
who  becomes  at  all  proficient  must  be  taken  over  by  the  Home 
Workers'  Scheme  if  he  is  to  secure  orders,  and  the  caner  who 
does  not  become  thus  proficient  can  rarely  make  use  of  the 
occupation.  Purely  regarded  as  a  pastime,  it  has  not  a  great 
deal  to  commend  it. 

Bead  Work. 

This  is  specially  suited  for  those  blind  persons  who  having 
recently  lost  their  sight  are  lacking  in  "  handiness,"  and  it 
helps  them  through  the  handling  of  the  material  and  the  grading 
of  the  different  sizes  of  beads  to  gain  self-confidence.  The  outlet 
for  the  work  is  of  course  very  limited,  as  much  beadwork  depends 
on  a  tasteful  blending  of  colours  which  is  not  possible  for  the 
blind  person.  He  can,  however,  learn  to  make  bead  mats,  the 
weighted  covers  for  milk  jugs,  and  bead  curtains,  and  there  is 
one  form  of  the  work,  i.e.,  paper-bead  making,  that  is  specially 
suitable  for  him.  As  paper-bead  making  and  threading  is  per- 
haps not  very  generally  taught  by  Home  Teachers  a  short  note 
upon  it  may  be  of  use.  A  small  and  very  simple  machine  called 
the  Bead  Wind  can  be  purchased  for  3/6  from  its  maker,  G. 
Garnell,  21  Aprey  Gardens,  London,  N.W.4.  On  this  the  beads 
can  be  made  from  odd  scraps  of  wallpaper,  coloured  posters,  cir- 
culars, etc.  The  beads  are  easy  to  make  and  require  no  sight, 
as  the  blending  of  colours  is  in  any  case  left  to  chance.  When 
varnished  and  strung  on  macrame  string,  the  beads  make  most 
effective  curtains,  durable  and  easily  kept  clean,  or  they  may 
equally  well  be  used  to  make  necklets,  decorate  lamp  shades, 
milk  covers,  etc.  The  work  is  too  simple  to  commend  itself  to  the 
highly  intelligent  blind  person,  but  it  affords  an  excellent  pastime 
occupation  for  those  whose  capacity  is  limited,  and  the  cost  of 
the  materials  is  practically  negligible. 

Wool  Rug  Making. 

Here  again  we  have  a  handicraft  specially  suitable  for  those 
who  are  not  naturally  clever  with  their  fingers.  It  is  quick,  and 
easily  learned,  the  materials  are  pleasant  to  handle,  and  the  rugs 
when  made  are  attractive  looking  and  durable.  The  main  diffi- 
culty is  that  it  is  an  expensive  hobby,  the  materials  being  costly, 
and  the  rugs  therefore  not  very  saleable.  The  rag  rug,  familiar 
to  most  of  us  in  old-fashioned  country  kitchens,  is  not  perhaps 
as  much  made  by  the  blind  as  it  should  be,  for  it  is  very  inexpen- 
sive arid  wears  well.  "Tailor's  Cuttings"  for  such  rugs  can 
be  bought  very  cheaply,  and  it  may  often  be  possible  to  obtain 
them  as  gifts  through  a  local  Tailors'   Association, 
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Raffia  Work. 

This  handicraft  is  not  one  which  appeals  strongly  to  many 
Home  Teachers,  because  its  most  effective  designs  depend  on  the 
use  of  contrasting  colours.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain 
excellent  results  with  undyed  raffia,  and  many  people  prefer  its 
use,  while  two  or  even  three  colours  can  be  used  by  the  blind 
worker  who  takes  the  trouble  to  count  his  rows.  Dinner  mats 
are  simple  to  make,  very  durable,  and  at  present  quite  saleable ; 
and  the  more  ambitious  pupil  can  be  taught  to  make  raffia  baskets. 

Gardening. 

While  gardening  as  a  career  for  the  blind  is  only  possible  in 
a  few  cases,  as  a  pastime  occupation  it  offers  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  country  where  the  care  of  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  may  be  undertaken,  and  even  in  the  town,  where  a 
gay  window  box  or  bulbs  in  bowls  may  be  all  that  can  be 
managed.  The  gradual  unfolding  of  a  pot  plant  day  by  day  is 
often  a  matter  of  great  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  lonely  blind 
man  or  woman,  and  the  Home  Teacher  can  do  a  good  deal  to 
encourage  this  love  of  plants  and  flowers  by  getting  his  local 
agency  to  make  gifts  of  seeds,  bulbs,  etc.,  to  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  them,  and  perhaps  by  organising  competitions  among 
those  visited. 

A  Pastime  Occupation  of  Long  Ago. 

In  an  interesting  old  book,  translated  from  the  French,  and 
written  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Dr.  Guillie,  the  Direc- 
tor General  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Paris,  the 
writer  speaks  of  the  making  of  list  slippers,  as  "  one  of  the  most 
simple  and  useful  works  we  have  taught  the  blind,"  and  goes  on 
to  say  that  by  the  same  process  the  blind  in  his  institution  have 
been  taught  to  make  shoes  "of  coloured  skins  which  are  after- 
wards lined  with  lambskin."  These  sound  rather  like  the  fashion- 
able moccasins  of  to-day,  which  are  so  popular  as  bedroom 
slippers,  and  one  wonders  whether  an  enterprising  Home  Teacher 
might  not  add  the  making  of  moccasins  to  his  list  of  home  occu- 
pations. The  cutting  out  could  be  done  by  sighted  persons,  and 
the  rest  of  the  work  by  the  blind,  and  the  articles  would  probably 
sell  well  at  bazaars. 

Pastime  Occupations  and  Insurance  Benefit. 

From  a  discussion  of  the  main  types  of  handicrafts  we  pass 
to  a  consideration  of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  Home  Teacher 
in  any  general  attempt  to  encourage  the  blind  person  to  take  up 
a  handicraft.  These  appear  to  be  two,  each  of  which  makes  a 
serious  demand  on  patience  and  resource  if  it  is  to  be  overcome. 
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The  first  can  perhaps  be  simply  summed  up  in  the  often- 
repeated  query,  "  But  what  about  the  insurance  lady?  " 

The  income  of  many  blind  persons  is  derived  in  part,  if  not  in 
its  entirety,  from  National  Health  Insurance,  sickness  or  dis- 
ablement benefit,  and  they  have  grave  misgivings  lest  by  learn- 
ing some  craft  they  may  jeopardise  this  source  of  income. 
Neighbours  tell  alarming  stories  of  a  friend  whose  benefit  was 
forfeited  because  she  wiped  the  tea  things,  and  very  naturally 
the  blind  person  dare  not  run  risks. 

In  such  cases,  where  the  handicraft  taught  is  purely  a  pas- 
time occupation  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  from  the 
approved  society  a  definite  assurance  that  benefits  shall  not  be 
endangered.  But  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  go  further  and  so  long 
as  the  blind  person's  earnings  from  any  handicraft  are  purely 
casual  or  do  not  exceed  a  given  weekly  sum,  to  get  the  rules  of 
the  society  relaxed.  Something  on  these  lines  has  been  done  in 
connection  with  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  where  patients  are 
allowed  to  work  and  to  earn  while  in  receipt  of  benefit  from  some 
of  the  friendly  societies  while  under  the  supervision  of  the  Tuber- 
culosis Officer,  who  regards  work  as  part  of  the  necessary 
treatment  of  the  disease. 

Disposal  of  Goods. 

The  second  and  by  far  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
pastime  occupations  is  that  of  the  disposal  of  goods,  and  as  this 
is  the  rock  on  which  many  schemes  of  pastime  occupations  come 
to  grief,   it  is  one  which  must  be  considered  in  some  detail. 

While  blind  societies  can  allow  their  Home  Teachers  sufficient 
material  for  teaching  purposes  the  financial  burden  of  supplying 
materials  for  the  expert  pupil  would  be  too  heavy  for  any  agency 
to  shoulder.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  the  blind  man  can  sell 
his  finished  product,  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  raw  material.  Ob- 
viously some  way  out  must  be  found. 

The  easy  solution  of  course  is  that  he  shall  become  a  Home 
Worker,  but  this,  like  most  easy  solutions,  is  only  a  very  partial 
one.  A  Home  Workers'  Scheme  only  provides  for  the  best 
workers,  for  those  who  can  produce  a  certain  regular  output, 
and  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  approximate  generally  to  work- 
shop conditions.  Such  a  scheme  can  obviously  have  no  place  in 
it  for  old  Mrs.  Smith,  whose  wool  rug  takes  six  weeks  to  make 
and  who  can  only  work  at  all  on  the  days  when  her  stiff  rheumatic 
fingers  are  tolerably  comfortable. 

The  first  step  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem  lies  with  the 
Home  Teacher,  who  must  select  for  teaching  purposes  the  handi- 
craft for  which  he  considers  the  pupil  mentally  and  physically 
most  suitable.  The  fairly  young  intelligent  man  or  woman,  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  handling  materials  before  loss  of  sight 
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must  be  set  to  something-  which  makes  a  real  demand,  and  in 
which  the  pupil  will  not  too  quickly  become  expert.  The  Home 
Teacher's  aim  is  not  to  turn  our  workers  in  any  craft  in  the 
minimum  of  time,  but  rather  to  provide  occupation  for  leisure ; 
a  totally  different  thing. 

Every  Home  Teacher  should  keep  a  register  of  workers,  mak- 
ing detailed  notes  of  all  those  whose  work  is  good,  quality  rather 
than  amount  of  output  being  always  the  criterion,  and  should 
send  in  all  the  names  of  those  who  can  produce  saleable  goods 
to  the  central  agency  for  which  he  works.  On  a  central  index 
kept  by  the  central  organisation,  and  thus  compiled  from  the 
data  supplied  by  the  Home  Teacher,  all  these  names  should  be 
easily  accessible,  so  that  any  order  coming  in  for  goods  through 
the  central  office  can  be  readily  dispatched  to  the  worker  in  any 
particular  "  line."  At  the  same  time  the  Home  Teacher  in  whose 
area  the  worker  lives  should  also  be  informed  of  the  order,  so 
that  supervision  may  be  exercised  over  its  execution.  When- 
ever feasible,  the  finished  product  should  be  dispatched  to  the 
purchaser  through  the  medium  of  the  central  office,  and  a  note 
as  to  its  quality  entered  on  the  worker's  registration  card,  in 
order  that  a  proper  standard  of  work  shall  be  maintained,  and 
that  the  Home  Teacher  shall  realise  that  the  work  turned  out  by 
his  blind  pupils  is  being  carefully  scrutinised  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  local  association. 

In  order  to  secure  orders,  the  local  association  should,  through 
its  local  representatives,  get  into  touch  with  the  clergy  of  all 
demominations,  with  organisers  of  bazaars  and  fetes,  in  an 
endeavour  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  exhibiting  and  selling 
the  work  of  the  blind.  In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  only 
good  work  should  be  sold  in  this  way,  and  the  Home  Teacher 
must  be  willing  to  confine  the  exhibit  to  simple  things  that  are 
creditably  done  rather  than  show  amateurish  goods  that  might 
give  the  casual  onlooker  the  false  impression  that  blind  work 
is  second-rate,  and  so  injure  the  reputation  of  the  craftsman  in 
the  blind  workshop. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  for  local  associations  through  the 
circularisation  of  persons  likely  to  be  sympathetic,  and  through 
advertisements  in  the  local  press,  to  get  into  touch  with  charitable 
persons  needing  knitted  goods  for  Christmas  distribution,  who 
might  welcome  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  double  kindness  by 
giving  the  work  to  blind  knitters  to  carry  out.  Local  associations 
should  also  approach  all  local  convalescent  homes,  hospitals,  and 
orphanages,  and  try  to  obtain  orders  from  them  for  the  supply 
of  knitted  goods,  the  caning  of  chairs,  etc.  While  this  may 
sound  too  ambitious  to  the  Londoner  familiar  with  institutions 
on  a  very  large  scale  where  all  supplies  are  a  matter  of  contract, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  up  and  down  the  country  there-  are 
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a  large  number  of  very  small  institutions,  very  often  semi-private 
in  character,  and  it  is  this  smaller  game  that  the  local  association 
should  try  to  secure. 

The  holding  of  a  Work  Exhibition  by  the  local  association 
may  serve  to  stimulate  interest  in  work  done  by  the  blind  in  their 
own  homes,  and  to  encourage  competition  among  the  Home 
Teachers.  By  its  means,  too,  orders  may  be  secured,  and  the 
Home  Teacher  will  find  guidance  in  the  choice  of  handicrafts 
to  be  taught  by  observing  what  articles  are  most  in  demand. 

Every  teacher  will  have  in  his  area  some  pupils  who  by 
reason  of  physical  or  mental  weakness  can  never  produce  goods 
that  are  saleable.  In  such  cases,  the  local  association  must  be 
prepared  when  the  blind  person  takes  pleasure  in  a  craft  but 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  materials,  to  continue  to  supply 
what  is  needed  for  an  indefinite  period,  while  the  Home  Teacher, 
on  his  side,  must  encourage  the  making  of  goods  which,  though 
not  saleable,  may  be  of  use  in  the  home — simple  forms  of  knit- 
ting, the  making  of  rag  rugs,  some  forms  of  beadwork,  are 
tasks  which  even  the  defective  can  accomplish,  are  not  costly, 
and  can  usually  be  put  to  some  domestic  use. 

Conclusion. 

The  suggestions  made  above  as  to  the  disposal  of  goods  are 
perhaps  commonplaces,  but  there  is  no  royal  road,  and  the  Home 
Teacher  and  the  local  organisation  for  which  he  works  must  be 
prepared   to  explore  every  avenue. 

And  on  this  note  we  end.  There  is  an  insuperable  difficulty 
in  making  any  cut-and-dried  scheme  for  pastime  occupations, 
for  the  Home  Teacher  is  dealing  with  persons  so  diverse  in  age, 
upbringing,  tastes,  and  material  surroundings,  that  they  cannot 
be  kept  in  neat  categories,  and  each  case  must  (in  the  phrase 
beloved  of  all  social  workers)  "  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits." 
The  pastime  occupation  of  one  may  be  knitting,  of  another 
housework,  of  another  music,  of  another  an  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  outside  world.  It  is  for  the  Home  Teacher  to  find  the 
point  of  contact  in  each  case,  and — to  use  a  simple  figure — so 
to  adjust  the  crystal  that  the  listening  ear  of  the  blind  person 
shall  catch  the  myriad  sounds  of  the  magic  world  outside  himself. 
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SECRETARY'S   NOTES. 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  on  Saturday, 
February  26th. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Bannister  and  Mr.  A.  Greenley  were  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancies  on  the  committee  caused  by  the  change  of  secretary 
and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett  on  his  appointment  to 
the  Inspectorship  under  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Congratulations  were  offered  to  Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse, 
Y.C.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.E.,  on  his  recent  honours,  and  the  Hon. 
Registrar  was  asked  to  convey  these.  Sympathy  was  also  ex- 
pressed with  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  J. P.,  in  his  serious  illness,  and 
satisfaction   on  his  convalescence. 

The  Craft  Teachers'  Examination  was  discussed  at  some 
length.  It  was  decided  that  a  deputation  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  likely  to  be  the  simplest  way  of  deciding  various  difficult 
points,  and  the  chairman,  vice-chairman  and  secretary  were 
aSked  to  form  such  deputation.  Later,  a  second  deputation  was 
suggested,  this  to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  to  discuss  the  removal 
of  several  anomalies  with  regard  to  Home  Teachers.  The  chair- 
man, ex-chairman  and  secretary  were  selected  to  represent  the 
College  and  Association. 

Considerable  time  was  given  to  the  discussion  on  Domestic 
Science  Training  and  Script  Writing.  It  was  agreed  that  suitable 
teaching  of  domestic  science  was  desirable  and  that  writing  should 
be  confined  generally  speaking  to  signatures,  but  even  that  should 
not   be   compulsory. 

The  changes  in  the  mode  of  election  to  the  Teachers'  Regis- 
tration Council  were  discussed.  The  new  "Orders  in  Council" 
provide  for  the  election  of  representatives  by  registered  teachers 
instead  of  the  appointment  by  recognised  bodies  as  formerly. 
Any  registered  teacher  can  be  nominated  by  a  proposer  and 
twelve  supporters,  all  of  whom  must  be  themselves  registered 
teachers.  Such  nominee  can  only  stand  for  the  class  of  teaching 
in  which  he  or  she  is  engaged ;  the  electorate  are  the  registered 
teachers  of  the  same  class.  Thus  the  representative  of  the 
teachers  of  the  blind  must  be  a  teacher  of  the  blind  and  the 
electors  of  that  representative  must  belong  to  the  same  branch  of 
the  profession. 

Election  of  Vice-Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
General  Executive  for  1927-28. 

Of  the  four  candidates  for  the  Vice-chairmanship,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Bannister  was  elected,  and  of  the  sixteen  names  proposed  for 
the  membership  of  the  General  Executive,  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Campbell,  Miss  L.  Bell,  Miss  P.  Monk,  and  Mr.  J. 
S.    Hughes  were  returned. 
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The  next  examination  for  school  teachers  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  26th  and  27th  May  next,  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  N.W.3.  Forms  of  application  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar,  Mr.  F.  I.  Stainsby,  224/8 
Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1,  and  must  be  returned  to  him  not 
later  than  9th  April  next. 

The  home  teachers'  examination  will  be  held  from  24th  to 
26th  May  next  at  London,  Liverpool  and  Edinburgh.  Forms 
of  application  must  reach  the  Hon.  Registrar  not  later  than  9th 
April  next. 

TEACHERS'    REGISTRATION    COUNCIL. 
Election  of  Representative  for  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Will  those  Registered  Teachers  now  teaching  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  who  were  registered  while  teaching  in  schools  of 
another  kind,  such  as  elementary  or  secondary,  write  at  once  to 
the  Secretary,  Teachers'  Registration  Council,  47  Bedford 
Square,  W.C.  1,  and  inform  him  of  the  change  in  their  school 
address?  It  is  necessary  for  a  teacher  wishing  to  exercise  the 
right  of  voting  for  a  representative  of  schools  for  the  blind  to 
be  actually  engaged  in  teaching  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

NORTHERN    BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch  was  held  at  the  Thomasson 
Memorial  School  for  the  Blind,  Bolton,  on  Saturday,  13th  Novem- 
ber. Considering  the  importance  of  the  Agenda  the  attendance 
was  rather  disappointing  but  the  keen  enthusiasm  of  the  members 
fully  compensated  for  the  paucity  of  numbers. 

A  letter  of  resignation  was  received  from  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Shaw,  late  of  Bradford,  now  Inspector  of  Blind  and  Deaf  Schools 
under  the  London  County  Council.  The  Hon.  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  write  to  Mr.  Shaw  conveying  the  Branch's  con- 
gratulations on  his  promotion  and  also  to  thank  him  for  his 
services  during  his  membership  of  the  Northern  Branch. 

The  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  Siddall,  Rochdale,  then  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  Chairman  of  the  Branch. 

In  his  opening  remarks  Mr.  Siddall  thanked  the  members  for 
the  honour  of  electing  him  as  their  Chairman.  He  warmly 
advocated  a  closer  unity  of  all  teachers  of  the  blind,  whether 
School,  Technical,  or  Home  Teachers. 
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Mr.  Stevens  then  outlined  the  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  "Craft  Instructors'  Examination."  Miss  Nelson,  of 
Newcastle,  thanked  Mr.  Stevens  for  his  review  of  the  position  and 
urged  all  Technical  Teachers  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
Syllabus  as  soon  as  it  was  definitely  settled  by  the  Executive. 

It  was  later  resolved  to  ask  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  convey  the 
Branch's  appreciation  and  thanks  to  the  Executive  for  the  prompt 
and  careful  consideration  which  they  had  given  to  "The  Estab- 
lishing of  a  Qualifying  Examination  for  Technical  Teachers  for  the 
Blind." 

The  next  item  on  the  Agenda,  "  Proposals  for  Future 
Branch  Management,"  was  then  broached.  For  some  time  past 
the  opinion  has  existed  in  the  Northern  Branch  that  much  dupli- 
cating of  work  could  be  avoided  and  a  better  understanding  secured 
if  each  branch  conducted  its  own  management  on  definite  specified 
lines.  The  main  idea  was  to  bring  the  members  into  closer 
contact  and  for  the  Branch  officials  to  take  over  some 
of  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  subscriptions  in 
their  area  were  paid  to  date.  A  list  of  the  Proposals 
was  distributed  to  all  branch  members  and  copies  were 
forwarded  to  the  other  branches  with  the  object  of  obtaining  their 
views.  After  detailed  discussion  of  the  Proposals  it  was  decided 
to  forward  five  of  therri  to  the  Executive  for  consideration.  The 
opinion  was  also  expressed  that  although  the  Proposals  as  origin- 
ally formulated  appeared  to  be  rather  drastic,  there  was  no  inten- 
tion of  encroaching  on  the  power  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Lavender,  B.A. ,  of  Bolton,  then  delivered  a  most  enlight- 
ening and  sympathetic  address  on  "  The  Problem  of  the  Retarded 
Child,"  illustrated  by  detailed  diagrams  indicating  the  level  of 
the  child's  capacity  in  various  subjects  together  with  the  chrono- 
logical, educational,  and  mental  ages.  The  diagrams  gave 
evidence  of  much  painstaking  and  patient  research  in  this  impor- 
tant field,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  lecturer  was  warmly  thanked. 
Mr.  Lavender  kindly  acceded  to  the  request  that  his  paper  should 
be  submitted  verbatim  to  "The  Teacher  of  the  Blind." 

Four  nominations  for  membership  were  approved  to  be  sent 
before  the  Executive.     This  brings  the  branch  membership  to  126. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  next  meeting  should  be  held  in 
March  at  Newcastle. 

The  members  were  then  entertained  to  tea.  Mr.  Farrow  and 
Mr.  Siddall  cordially  thanked  the  Matron  and  Miss  Wright  for 
their  kindness. 

A  communication  was  later  received  from  Newcastle  asking 
the  branch  to  postpone  its  visit  there  until  June  owing  to  struc- 
tural alterations.  Subsequently  the  meeting  was  arranged  to 
take  place  in  February.  It  was  held  on  the  19th  of  that  month  at 
Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Manchester. 
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The  Officers  and  Executive  Committee  have  been  elected  as 
follows  : — 

Chairman — Mr.    Siddall. 
Vice-Chairman — Mr.  Stevens. 
Secretary — Mr.    Jones,    M.A. 

Committee — Mr.    Bannister,    Mr.    Gledhill,    Mr.    Farrow,    Mr. 
Tivey. 

The  Problem  of  the  Retarded  Child. 

A  notable  feature  of  educational  movements  of  to-day  is  the 
recognition  of  various  types  of  children,  and  the  attempt  to  pro- 
vide for  their  special  needs.  Our  Secondary  School  system 
represents  the  endeavour  to  deal  with  the  abler  or  more  intellec- 
tual type  of  child,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  Special 
Schools  for  the  mentally  or  physically  defective.  These  are  the 
extremes  of  the  scale,  but  the  movement  is  extending  inwards 
and  we  are  now  getting  Central  Schools  to  fill  in  the  gap  between 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  and  we  are  facing  seriously 
the  problem  of  the  sub-normal  or  retarded  child,  who  has  hitherto 
dragged  along  unhappily  in  the  lower  standards  of  the  Elemen- 
tary School. 

The  problem  of  the  retarded  child  is  particularly  difficult 
because  of  the  many  causes  that  may  lead  to  retardation.  The 
cause  may  be  a  transitory  one,  such  as  prolonged  absence  from 
school  on  account  of  illness,  or  it  may  be  a  permanent  one,  arising 
from  some  degree  of  mental  or  physical  defect.  The  former  case 
is  relatively  simple,  and  the  transitory  retardation  may  be  dealt 
with  by  special  coaching,  or  by  a  slight  lengthening  of  the 
school  life  but  where  there  exists  some  measure  of  non- 
remediable  physical  or  mental  defect,  we  are  compelled  to  face 
the  necessity  of  devising  a  special  means  of  educating  the  child. 

Speaking  broadly,  then,  the  retarded  child  is  one  who  without 
being  positively  defective,  in  some  way  or  other  fails  to  keep 
pace  with  the  children  of  his  own  age.  It  is  important  to  notice 
the  qualification  "  in  some  way  or  other,"  because  it  is  seldom 
that  we  find  a  child  who  is  backward  in  every  way.  A  child 
who  is  backward,  e.g.,  in  arithmetic  is  not  necessarily  backward 
in  reading,  and  if  backward  in  both,  he  may  yet  be  normal  in 
drawing,  singing,  or  handwork;  and  though  he  may  be  backward 
in  all  educational  subjects  he  may  yet  be  equal  or  superior  to 
his  companions  in  physical  strength,  vision,  hearing,  sense  of 
touch  or  smell,  in  animal  cunning,  courage,  amiability  or  any 
one  of  the  many  and  varied  qualities  that  go  to  the  make-up  of 
the  ordinary  human  being.  Under  the  influence  of  the  psycho- 
logical experts  we  have  a  way  nowadays  of  lumping  together  a 
lot  of  miscellaneous  qualities  and  striking  an  average  of  them, 
and  then  pronouncing  the  judgment  that  a  child  is   superior  or 
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inferior  in  "general  intelligence."  Within  its  proper  limitations 
this  conception  of  a  factor  called  "general  intelligence"  which 
enters  into  and  in  some  measure  controls  all  our  abilities  is 
undoubtedly  a  useful  one,  but  it  is  liable  to  deceive  those  who 
use  it  without  understanding.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  a  low  level  of  general  intelligence  is  not  inconsistent  with 
quite  normal  abilities  or  even  extreme  talent  in  certain  special 
directions.  This  was  indelibly  impressed  on  me  once  when 
visiting  an  institute  for  the  feeble-minded,  where  I  saw  a  man  who 
to  all  outward  appearances  was  a  most  abject  and  pitiable  wreck 
producing  cabinet  work  which  for  craftsmanship  and  inventive- 
ness would  take  a  great  deal  of  beating. 

I  want  to  emphasise  first,  then,  that  the  retarded  child  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  despised,  or  treated  as  hopeless.  It  is 
fatally  easy  to  under-rate  and  to  be  intolerant  towards  people 
who  are  unlike  ourselves,  and  to  think  that  those  who  are  different 
from  their  fellows  are  not  worth  troubling  about.  We  must 
remember  that  our  standards  of  ability  are  not  absolute,  they  are 
relative  to  the  state  and  conditions  of  the  society  in  which  we  live. 
In  a  hunting  community  keen  sight,  a  quick  ear,  a  fine  sense  of 
smell,  a  strong  arm  and  fleet  foot  would  far  outweigh  the 
qualities  which  would  go  to  make,  shall  we  say,  a  good  scholar 
or  a  successful  man  of  business  in  our  own  community ;  and 
special  talent  in  mechanics  or  architecture  would  be  rated  at  a 
very  low  value  in  a  nomadic,  pastoral  tribe.  And  a  state  of 
society  is  not  inconceivable  in  which  some  of  the  so-called  sub- 
normal individuals  would  be  our  masters,  and  would  survive  where 
we  should  perish.  In  dealing  with  the  subnormal  child  we  too 
often  find  teachers  trying  to  dragoon  him  into  some  semblance 
of  normality,  to  teach  him  the  tricks  which  will  enable  him  to 
pass  muster  in  the  crowd.  The  result  is  frequently  a  complete 
failure,  and  the  retarded  child  grows  to  hate  the  restrictions  and 
shibboleths  of  a  society  into  which  he  cannot  enter  on  equal 
terms,  and  he  tends  to  gratify  his  individual  impulses  in  illicit 
ways.  He  becomes  an  enemy  of  the  society  that  oppresses  him, 
and  grows  up  to  be  a  habitue  of  the  criminal  courts,  and  a 
menace  or  a  nuisance  to  society  at  large.  In  his  book  on  "The 
Young  Delinquent,"  Professor  Cyril  Burt  places  first  among  the 
major  causes  of  delinquency  "  the  mental  dullness  which  is  not 
severe  enough  to  be  called  deficiency,"  and  if  there  were  no  other 
reason  for  tackling  the  problem  of  the  retarded  child  we  should 
find  sufficient  cause  in  this  social  consideration  alone. 

Stated  in  general  terms,  the  problem  of  educating  the  retarded 
child  is  to  find  out  his  special  gifts  and  to  adapt  them  to  the 
service  of  the  society  in  which  he  will  live.  So  far  as  is  possible 
we  must  give  him  the  chance  of  a  self-respecting  and  normally 
happy  life,  and  we  must  see  that  he  does  not  become  a  burden 
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to  himself  or  society.  Our  first  step,  therefore,  must  be  to 
diagnose  his  special  abilities  and  failing's.  We  must  find  out 
what  he  can  do,  and  set  him  on  the  way  to  do  it  better  and 
better.  We  must  find  out  what  he  cannot  do,  and  avoid  setting 
him  tasks  that  are,  and  possibly  always  will  be,  beyond  his  powers. 

In  this  matter  of  diagnosis  we  find  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  progress  in  educational  practice.  We  are  learning  to 
gauge  much  more  accurately  the  abilities  and  attainments  of 
children,  and  we  are  getting  much  more  exact  standards  of  per- 
formance in  educational  and  other  subjects.  Take  Reading  for 
example.  By  testing  thousands  of  children  of  all  types  we  have 
found  out  such  facts  as  the  average  speed  of  reading  of  all  ages 
from  5  to  14;  we  have  found  the  number  of  words  the  ordinary 
child  can  recognise  at  these  ages,  the  number  of  words  that  he 
understands,  the  number  of  errors  he  makes  in  a  standard  pas- 
sage and  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  he  can  assimilate  by 
reading  the  passage  aloud  or  silently.  By  comparing  a  child's 
performances  with  these  established  standards  we  can  discover 
whether  he  is  one,  two,  or  three  years  in  advance  of  or  behind 
the  children  of  his  own  age,  and  we  may  be  able  to  locate  the 
cause  of  his  retardation  or  superiority.  I  have  here  a  number 
of  diagrams  that  I  made  in  connection  with  an  investigation  of 
some  backward  children  in  a  Bolton  school,  which  illustrate 
graphically  the  variations  of  their  abilities  in  school  subjects. 
Note  (1)  variation  of  several  years  common  both  in  different 
subjects  and  different  aspects  of  same  subject,  (2)  need  for  test- 
ing a  long  way  above  and  below  probable  educational  age,  and 
(3)  importance  of  clear  knowledge  of  strong  points  (for  encourage- 
ment), and  weak  points  (as  showing  need  for  special  treatment). 

But  when  we  have  made  this  preliminary  diagnosis  we  may 
still  be  a  long  way  from  knowing  why  the  child's  attainments  are 
subnormal.  At  best  we  have  probably  only  narrowed  down  the 
scope  of  our  search  for  the  cause  and  treatment.  A  child  may 
be  weak  in  a  particular  direction  because  of  some  sensory  defect, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  remediable.  Slight  but  undiscovered 
defects  of  hearing  or  sight  account  for  a  good  deal  of  apparent 
dullness,  and  medical  treatment  may  relieve  or  remove  them.  The 
dullness  may  be  due  also  to  defects  in  teaching  methods.  It  is 
easy  when  things  go  right  with  a  majority  but  wrong  with  a 
minority  to  think  that  the  defect  lies  with  the  child  taught  rather 
than  with  the  method.  There  must  be  as  many  ways  of  teaching 
as  there  are  ways  of  learning,  and  we  are  getting  to  know  a 
good  deal  more  to-day  of  the  manner  in  which  the  children  learn. 
Some  learn  best  by  the  eye,  some  by  the  ear,  and  some  by  the 
sense  of  touch  or  by  muscular  responses.  It  is  foolish  to  try  to 
teach  a  child  who  has  a  bad  visual  memory  to  read  by  the  "  look 
and  say  method."      He  may  be  quite  well  able  to  learn  to  read 
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if  taught  by  rote  memory,  "  spelling-"  method,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  young  child  he  may  be  able  to  learn  his  letters  by  feeling  them. 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  a  child  who  is  word-blind  could  be 
taught  to  read  by  the  methods  that  you  use  for  sightless  children, 
though  I  have  not  heard  that  the  experiment  has  ever  been  tried. 
There  is  another  very  potent  cause  of  retardation,  and  that  is 
sheer  discouragement.  Many  a  sensitive  child  suffers  unspeak- 
ably because  he  is  set  to  perform  tasks  for  which  he  has  no 
aptitude.  His  failure  brings  him  a  daily  round  of  reproaches  or 
punishments;  his  shortcomings  are  continually  being  brought  to 
the  notice  of  all  his  fellows,  and  if  he  is  conscientious  he  probably 
suffers  from  over-strain.  With  such  a  child  as  this  the  only 
method  is  a  clean  cut  from  all  the  conventional  methods  and 
standards  and  atmosphere  of  the  class-room.  He  must  be  trans- 
planted into  an  environment  which  will  free  him  from  all  the 
sense  of  oppression  and  inferiority  that  he  associates  with  school, 
and  will  give  him  a  fresh  start  altogether.  The  question  is 
11  What  shall  the  new  environment  be?  "  In  the  answer  to  that 
lies  the  future  happiness  and  worldly  prosperity  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  our  fellows,  a  proportion  that  is  probably  not  less 
than  5%  and  may  be  as  large  as  io%. 

In  dealing  with  these  less  fortunate  children  we  have  seen  that 
the  doctor  can  help  us  by  improving  their  physical  capacities,  and 
the  psychologist  can  help  us  by  showing  us  by  what  means  they 
can  best  be  enabled  to  learn.  But  there  is  one  all-important 
problem  to  which  we  as  educationalists  must  find  the  answer  our- 
selves, and  that  is  "What  shall  we  teach  them?"  That  is  the 
same  question  as  "What  does  Education  mean  as  applied  to 
children  of  this  particular  type?  "  and  as  it  is  a  bold  man  who 
pretends  to  know  what  education  in  the  abstract  really  means 
for  any  type  of  child  we  can  realise  that  the  answer  to  our  par- 
ticular question  is  not  going  to  be  easy  and  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  get  a  simple  and  final  answer  to  it.  I  want  to  express 
my  own  conviction  that  our  present  educational  standards  are 
far  too  academical.  We  think  of  education  far  too  much  in  terms 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  and  the  usual  paraphernalia 
of  the  class-room.  We  concentrate  too  much  on  book-learning 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  things  which  in  actual  fact  play  a  far 
larger  part  in  the  life  of  the  ordinary  man  and  woman.  If  we 
ask  ourselves  what  proportion  of  an  ordinary  man's  life  is 
spent  in  pursuit  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  to  which  we  attach 
most  importance  in  schools,  we  shall  be  forced  to  admit  that  in 
most  cases  it  is  relatively  small.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  ideals  that  we  seek  in  schools  are  unworthy,  but  simply 
that  in  many  cases  they  are  never  attained,  and  in  some  cases 
they  are  unattainable.  No  one  would  deny,  for  instance,  that  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  read  and  appreciate  Shakespeare, 
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but  the  effect  of  the  teaching  is  sometimes  to  make  the  children 
hate  Shakespeare  and  all  that  he  stands  for,  and  that  is  a  bad 
thing. 

But  if  we  could  not  agree  as  to  what  Education  is,  there  are 
perhaps  some  qualities  of  the  educated  person  about  which  we 
could  agree  and  which  would  give  us  a  starting  point  for  our 
educational  experiments  with  retarded  children.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  pre-eminent  quality  of  the  educated  person  is  his  sense 
of  values,  and  that  is  true  whether  the  range  of  his  education  is 
wide  or  narrow.  He  knows  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad.  He 
can  tell  the  genuine  article  from  the  spurious.  He  has  learnt 
the  joys  of  honest  effort,  and  the  deceptiveness  of  easy  successes. 
We  can  none  of  us  hope  to  be  well  educated  in  all  the  activities 
and  interests  that  are  possible  to  human  beings,  but  whether  we 
are  scholars  or  artists  or  cotton-brokers  or  stock-breeders  or 
pigeon-fanciers,  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  educated  in  our  own  par- 
ticular line  unless  we  possess  a  keen  sense  of  values,  and  our 
education  consists  in  all  those  activities  which  foster  and  develop 
this  special  sense.  Looked  at  in  this  way  education  is,  of  course, 
a  process  that  is  never  finished,  and  some  of  the  tasks  of  valua- 
tion that  face  the  ordinary  citizen  are  extremely  difficult.  Who 
shall  venture,  for  instance,  to  assign  an  exact  value  to  the  words 
of  a  politician,  or  settle  the  respective  merits  of  the  contending 
parties  in  an  industrial  dispute? 

Now  if  we  are  to  take  this  training  in  a  sense  of  values  as  a 
starting  point,  you  will,  I  think,  agree  that  in  dealing  with 
children  who  are  retarded  we  must  in  the  first  instance  accept  their 
own  scale  of  values.  It  is  useless  to  say  to  such  children,  "  Most 
people  think  that  such  and  such  a  thing  is  good,  and  so  you  must 
try  to  do  it,  whether  you  like  it  or  not."  We  must  try  to  look 
at  the  world  from  the  child's  angle  of  vision,  and  if  a  particular 
thing  seems  good  and  worth  while  to  the  child,  we  must  accept 
the  child's  judgment  and  help  him  to  do  the  thing  better  and 
better,  no  matter  how  low  the  thing  itself  may  be  in  our  own 
scale  of  values.  We  must  hope  that  the  child  whose  chief  interest 
and  joy  lies  in  feeding  and  tending  chickens  will  come  in  time 
to  realise  that  he  needs  sufficient  skill  with  tools  to  make  their 
pens  and  coops,  enough  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  market  his 
eggs  and  birds  profitably,  and  enough  skill  in  reading  to  read 
the  Poultry  Breeder's  Journal  or  a  simple  manual  on  their 
handling  or  ailments;  and  similar  needs  will  arise  with  the  chil- 
dren who  are  mainly  interested  in  gardening  or  any  of  the  handi- 
crafts. The  things  that  we  treat  as  primary  subjects  with  ordinary 
children  may  be  secondary  or  tertiary  subjects  with  the  retarded 
child,  and  we  must  accept  as  primaries  the  things  that  appear  to 
him  as  most  important,  and  be  content  to  wait  until  the  things 
that  appear  so  important  to  us  come  within  the  ambit  of  his  desires 
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and  needs.  Under  ordinary  school  conditions  the  retarded  child 
suffers  most  from  two  things.  In  the  first  place  he  is  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  doing-  thing's  that  seem  to  him  to  matter, 
and  so  he  comes  to  look  upon  the  world  as  a  place  in  which  all 
labour  is  irksome  and  meaningless ;  and  in  the  second  place,  be- 
cause in  comparison  with  his  fellows  he  seems  so  incompetent,  he 
is  deprived  of  all  opportunities  of  responsibility,  the  thing-  above 
all  others  that  the  backward  child  needs. 

The  spirit  that  should  animate  the  teaching  should  be  that 
which  was  found  in  Sir  Arthur  Pearson's  work  with  the  blind. 
To  use  his  own  words,  the  children  should  be  taught  to  regard 
their  defects,  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  become 
conscious  of  them — not  as  an  affliction,  but  as  a  handicap;  not 
merely  as  a  calamity  but  as  an  opportunity.  And  just  as  he  set 
out  to  teach  his  patients  "how  to  be  blind"  so  we  must  teach 
our  less  fortunate  children  "how  to  be  retarded,"  to  give  them 
a  bold  and  confident  outlook  on  life,  and  a  sense  of  mastery  over 
the  things  that  seem  to  them  to  matter.  There  is  a  world  into 
which  they  can  enter,  which  has  its  joys  and  compensations,  and 
if  its  values  are  not  our  own  values,  we  should  remember  that 
our  own  standards  are  only  a  passing  phase  of  a  changing  society, 
and  that  no  one  can  predict  what  the  standards  of  the  future 
will  be.  In  all  things  we  should  stress  the  possibilities  of  the 
children  and  not  their  disabilities,  and  turn  their  eyes  from  the 
things  that  others  can  do  better  to  the  things  that  they  them- 
selves can  do  well. 

In  framing  a  curriculum  for  backward  children  I  myself  should 
give  the  first  places  to  Physical  Training,  Speech,  and  various 
Handicrafts.  Physical  training  must  have  a  high  place,  because 
if  the  child  is  a  healthy  and  well-developed  animal  he  can  start 
life  with  a  reasonable  handicap,  and  in  the  games  he  will  get 
something  that  is  both  pleasant  in  itself  and  also  provides  excel- 
lent training  in  alertness  of  body  and  mind.  With  the  physical 
training  would  naturally  go  the  training  in  practical  hygiene,  the 
development  of  habits  of  cleanliness,  correct  breathing,  and  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  fresh  air.  Speech  training 
must  with  all  children  have  an  important  place,  for  it  is  the 
chief  medium  of  intercourse  with  one's  fellows,  and  for  backward 
children  the  less  they  have  to  say  the  more  important  it  is  that 
they  should  say  it  well.  Besides  this,  through  the  medium  of  the 
stories  read  and  told  to  the  children  and  the  little  plays  that  they 
act  we  find  the  best  approach  to  reading,  and  it  is  a  commonplace 
of  the  teaching  of  young  children  that  one  cannot  teach  a  child 
to  read  until  it  has  a  sufficiently  strong  basis  of  spoken  language. 
As  to  the  handicrafts  their  appeal  is  well  enough  known  to  need  no 
emphasis.  It  is  always  worth  while  to  a  child  to  "  make  some- 
thing "   and  in  the  making  problems  of  all  kinds  are  bound  to 
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arise,  which  will  provide  a  skilful  teacher  with  a  profitable  line 
of  mental  training.  And  I  think  that  in  the  handwork  we  ought 
to  look  unashamedly  on  its  vocational  possibilities.  We  are  far 
too  prone  to  condemn  off-hand  anything  that  savours  of  voca- 
tional training,  and  I  suggest  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  this 
with  the  backward  child.  Subordinated  to  these  and  as  closely 
interwoven  with  them  as  possible  would  come  all  the  other  sub- 
jects of  the  normal  curriculum  in  just  such  doses  as  the  children 
could  take.  The  keynote  of  the  treatment  throughout  would  be 
reality.  If  they  are  to  learn  something  about  money,  as  they 
must  do,  let  them  as  far  as  possible  do  real  shopping.  A  school 
shop  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  run,  though  sometimes  when  one 
meets  them  one  finds  a  teacher,  who  does  not  need  the  exercise, 
doing  all  the  things  that  the  children  need  and  crave  to  do.  If 
there  is  geography  to  be  done,  let  it  arise  out  of  the  currants 
and  raisins  and  rice  and  oranges  and  chocolates  the  children  eat, 
and  where  these  things  grow  and  how  they  get  into  the  shops. 

In  these  days  of  rigid  -  economy  it  is  depressing  to  talk  of 
expensive  ideals,  but  my  own  conviction  is  that  the  right  course 
to  follow  for  the  retarded  child  is  the  development  of  a  system  of 
open-air  schools,  residential  for  the  worst  cases,  and  for  the  less 
severe  cases  schools  at  which  the  children  take  all  their  principle 
meals.  In  such  schools  it  would  be  possible  for  the  children  to 
lead  a  simple  communal  life,  each  having  its  round  of  social  and 
domestic  duties  and  responsibilities.  Their  education  would  be 
based  upon  the  resources  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  the  work- 
shops, the  garden  and  the  fields.  They  would  be  responsible  for 
their  personal  hygiene,  the  laying  and  serving  of  tables,  and 
many  small  monitorial  duties.  They  would  learn  to  handle  the 
accounts  of  the  kitchen,  the  workshop,  and  the  garden,  thus  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  grocer's  bill,  the  coal  bill,  the  gas- 
meter,  and  the  seedsman's  catalogue.  They  would  have  charge 
of  the  smaller  domestic  animals,  the  chickens,  the  pigeons,  and  the 
rabbits,  and  the  school  aquarium.  In  brief,  they  would  get  a 
real  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  things  on  which  their 
daily  life  in  the  future  would  depend,  and  learn  to  take  a  useful 
place  in  a  little  world,  before  their  venture  in  the  larger  one. 
The  higher  flights  into  the  realms  of  intellect  they  would  neces- 
sarily leave  to  their  better  equipped  brethren,  and  their  task  in 
life  would  be  to  maintain  the  stability  of  society,  leaving  others 
to  look  after  its  progress. 

I  want,  in  conclusion,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
the  teachers  of  retarded  children.  To  you,  who  know  from  direct 
experience  with  physically  defective  children  what  I  myself  can 
only  learn  indirectly,  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  qualities  of 
sympathy,  tact,  and  patience  that  the  task  demands,  or  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  job  for  the  teacher  with  a  strong  sense  of  vocation. 
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I  want  only  to  plead  the  necessity  for  systematic  research  into 
the  problems  of  the  retarded  child,  and  for  an  increase  in  the 
means  of  circulating-  the  knowledge  that  individual  teachers  gain. 
You,  who  are  engaged  on  work  with  children  who  have  not  the 
gift  of  sight  and  have  perforce  to  fall  back  on  the  use  of  other 
senses,  could  tell  us  much  about  the  possibilities  of  developing 
these  other  senses  in  the  normal  or  subnormal  child.  Under 
the  present  conditions  of  society  we  none  of  us  get  out  of  the 
senses  we  possess  the  full  possibilities  with  which  these  senses 
are  endowed.  Descending  as  we  do  from  a  mixed  and  distant 
ancestry,  and  endowed  by  nature  for  conditions  vastly  different 
from  those  in  which  we  live  to-day,  we  are  doubtless  allowing  to 
fall  into  disuse  many  faculties  which  if  properly  used  would 
contribute  greatly  to  the  value  and  enjoyment  of  life.  It  may 
be  that  many  of  our  educational  problems  arise  from  the  fact 
that  we  get  survivals  of  types  that  were  useful  enough  in  more 
primitive  conditions  but  have  failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
changing  environment.  We  cannot  by  any  means  as  yet  avoid 
this  multiplicity  of  types,  and  our  task  is  to  find  out  the  qualities 
and  powers  that  they  possess  which  have  led  to  their  survival, 
and  to  turn  these  qualities  to  the  uses  of  present-day  society. 
As  these  qualities  are  certainly  not,  as  we  understand  the  term, 
intellectual,  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  they  are  sensory, 
and  it  is  to  the  teachers  who  are  compelled  to  explore  all  the 
sensory  abilities  that  we  must  look  for  guidance.  We  who  live 
and  work  mainly  amid  the  crowd  in  which  all  behave  more  or 
less  alike  tend  to  ignore  or  under-estimate  those  who  react  to 
their  environment  in  a  manner  different  from  ourselves.  Bui 
you  who  are  the  pioneers  and  the  watchers  in  the  lonely  outposts 
of  education,  living  in  a  world  where  the  standard  of  values  is 
greatly  different,  should  become  much  more  sensitive  to  the 
significance  of  these  personal  differences,  and  should  be  able  to 
instruct  us  in  matters  that  do  not  lie  within  our  own  philosophy. 
There  are  many  wonders  in  the  world  of  man,  as  in  the  world  of 
nature,  that  have  not  yet  come  to  light,  and  as  with  medical 
science  we  learn  about  the  body  in  sickness  more  than  we  do  in 
health,  and  when  the  engine  goes  wrong  we  begin  to  realise 
how  necessary  it  is  to  know  more  about  its  workings,  so  with 
you,  who  are  dealing  with  problems  for  which  the  ordinary 
laws  break  down,  it  should  be  easier  to  throw  light  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  subnormal  child  than  for  us,  to  whom  a  defective 
child  is  only  an  irritation  or  a  hindrance.  It  is  your  task,  and 
privilege,  to  try  to  make  up  to  the  less  fortunate  what  the  more 
fortunate  enjoy  unthinkingly,  and  it  may  be  yours  to  discover 
means  by  which  not  only  your  particular  charges  but  the  whole 
of  mankind  may  be  enriched. 
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SOUTHERN    BRANCH. 

A  general  meeting  of  members  of  the  Southern  Branch  was 
held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  on  February 
the  5th,  to  discuss  (1)  the  advisability  of  teaching  blind  girls 
domestic  subjects,  (2)  whether  it  is  desirable  to  teach  blind  chil- 
dren script  writing  (a)  generally,  (b)  to  sign  their  names. 

The  chairman  of  the  branch,  Mr.  B.  P.  Jones,  in  opening  the 
discussion,  outlined  what  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  domestic 
training  in  the  L.C.C.  Special  Schools  for  blind  children  and  re- 
marked that  pupils  from  the  Brecknock  had  obtained  prizes  in 
open  competition  with  seeing  children  from  other  schools.  He 
strongly  advocated  such  training,  as  the  blind  should  have  as 
far  as  possible  equal  opportunities  with  the  seeing  and  should  be 
taught  to  handle  domestic  things.  He  felt  there  was  need  of  a 
scheme  for  training  blind  girls  in  domestic  subjects.  He  then 
called  on  Miss  Bryan  to  say  what  had  been  done  at  the  Brecknock 
School. 

Miss  Bryan  said  a  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
1 1  and  13  attended  a  course  of  instruction  under  a  special  teacher 
one  afternoon  per  week.  The  course  covered  a  period  of  two 
years  and  practically  amounted  to  six  months'  instruction  in  each 
of  the  branches — cooking,  laundry-work,  housewifery.  The 
courses  are  attended  by  seeing  pupils  from  other  schools.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  Miss  Bell,  she  did  not  think  a  child  of 
1 1  too  young  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  given. 

Miss  Bell  strongly  favoured  such  training  and  instanced  cases 
of  blind  women  who  managed  their  homes  admirably.  She  said 
the  blind  were  too  often  deterred  from  taking  a  share  in  house- 
hold work  by  timidity  and  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  their 
friends,  which  in  time  caused  lack  of  confidence  in  the  blind 
persons  themselves.  She  thought  the  course  should  be  arranged 
to  terminate  more  approximately  with  the  close  of  the  school 
career  and  that  the  ages  13-15  or  14-16  were  preferable  to  the 
earlier  age  of  n-13.  In  this  she  was  supported  by  Miss  M.  G. 
Thomas,  who  thought  it  better — from  personal  experience — that 
the  girl  should  leave  the  schoolroom  with  the  instruction  fresh 
in  mind,  rather  than  after  a  period  of  three  years,  during  which  it 
had  become  more  or  less  past  history. 

Miss  Holmes  thought  domestic  training  most  desirable,  not 
only  from  the  practical  side,  but  also  for  the  general  knowledge 
obtained  thereby. 

Mr.  Evans  thought  that  teaching  blind  girls  domestic  sub- 
jects would  be  educative,  and  especially  helpful  to  those  who  had 
more  manual  than  cerebral  dexterity,  and  were  better  at  hand- 
work than  at  headwork   or  academic   studies. 

Mr.  Jones  concurred  with  the  views  of  the  last  speaker,  and 
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said  that  though  formerly  opposed  to  teaching  blind  boys  garden- 
ing- he  had  been  converted  on  seeing  the  value  of  the  theoretical 
work  done  and  felt  that  the  theoretical  part  of  the  instruction 
in  domestic  subjects  would  be  of  value,  even  in  cases  where  the 
practical  gain   was   slight. 

Miss  Garaway  pointed  out  the  difference  between  a  system- 
atised  course  of  instruction  in  domestic  subjects  and  a  few  hap- 
hazard lessons  in  various  domestic  occupations,  and  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  residential  schools  would  require 
a  properly  fitted  room  for  the  instruction  in  cooking  and  in 
laundry-work,  as  the  large  kitchens  of  institutions  did  not  give 
the  requisite  surroundings  for  teaching  these  subjects  in  a  prac- 
tical way.  She  also  pointed  out  that  elaborate  appliances  were 
not  helpful,  as  the  homes  of  some  of  the  children  would  be  very 
inadequately  supplied  with  culinary  articles.  She  reminded  mem- 
bers that  the  point  before  the  meeting  was  the  desirability  and 
not  the  practicability  of  such  training. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  secretary  read  letters  giving 
the  views  of  members  unable  to  attend  the  meeting.  These  in 
every  case  agreed  with  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  present, 
"That  the  teaching  of  domestic  subjects  to  blind  girls  is  most 
desirable." 

The  teaching  of  script  writing  "generally"  met  with  no 
support,  but  the.  members  present  were  agreed  that  it  is  desirable 
to  teach  blind  children  as  far  as  possible  to  sign  their  names. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Ritchie  invited  the 
members  to  an  adjoining  room  where  tea  awaited  them,  after 
which  Mr.  Evans  proposed  and  Miss  Bryan  seconded  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Ritchie  and  the  school  authorities,  to  which  Mr. 
Ritchie  responded. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  this  branch  for  1927-1928  has 
been  elected  as  follows  : — 

Ex-Chairman — Mr.  B.  P.  Jones. 

Chairman — Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway. 

Vice-Chairman — Miss  S.  Bryan. 

Secretary — Mr.  G.  H.  Gadsby. 

Committee — Miss  Bell,  Miss  Brautigam,  Miss  Ridley,  Mr. 
E.    Evans,   Mr.    G.    Symes. 

The  polling  was  small ;  hardly  more  than  one-third  of  the 
voting  papers  sent  out  were  returned.  This  apparent  indifference 
is  somewhat  discouraging  to  the  officers  who  work  so  zealously 
for  the  good  of  their  branch. 
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MIDLAND    BRANCH. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  for  1927  has  been  declared 
as  follows  : — 

Ex-chairman — Miss   J.    1.    Falconer. 
Chairman — Miss   E.    E.    Morley. 
Vice-chairman — Mr.   R.  G.   Cowley. 
Secretary — Mr.    F.    E.    Hewitt. 

Committee — Mr.  A.  E.  Cheek,  Mrs.  Dalby,  Miss  E.  M.  Jones, 
Miss  A.  E.  Smith. 


SIR     MICHAEL     SADLER     ON     EDUCATION. 

The  third  week  in  November  last  was  appointed  by  the  civic 
authorities  of  Coventry  as  Education  Week,  during-  which  a 
campaign  was  carried  out  designed  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  upon  the  educational  opportunities  and  aims  of  the  city. 
The  activities  of  the  preceding  days  were  focussed  on  the  after- 
noon of  Sunday,  the  21st,  in  a  special  service  held  at  the  Cathedral 
at  which  Sir  Michael  Sadler,  Master  of  University  College, 
Oxford,   addressed  a  large  and   representative  congregation. 

Nearly  all  over  Europe,  observed  Sir  Michael  Sadler,  teachers 
and  others  concerned  in  social  welfare  were  preparing  to  com- 
memorate the  150th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Henry  Pestalozzi, 
to  whom  we  in  Britain  and  our  contemporaries  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  those  in  America,  owed  it  that  within  little  more  than  three 
generations  public  education  had  come  to  be  realised  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  and  most  significant  duties  of  the  municipality 
and  of  the  state. 

Having  sketched  the  life  of  Pestalozzi,  with  its  repeated 
failures  and  ultimate  triumph  in  the  cause  of  education,  Sir 
Michael  referred  to  the  final  judgment  which  his  grateful  fellow 
countrymen  passed  on  Pestalozzi  :  "That  his  whole  life  had  been 
given  to  others,  all  for  others  and  nothing  for  himself — the 
pioneer  "of  the  modern  school." 

Passing  to  the-  wider  aspect  of  his  subject,  the  speaker  said 
that  we  knew  we  had  to  secure  for  the  young  growing  being, 
through  education,  freedom.  Freedom  was  won  through  dis- 
cipline and  issued  in  self-mastery,  in  service.  Therefore,  of  all 
tasks  that  lay  before  citizens,  that  of  education  was  the  most 
difficult,  the  most  pregnant  with  unseen  possibilities  and  perils. 
Knowing  how  difficult  it  was,  we  admired  with  increasing  rever- 
ence the  character,  the  skill,  the  insight  of  the  true  teacher,  who, 
forgetting  himself  or  herself,  lived  through  his  or  her  pupils  for 
the  future.  And  gathering  it  all  up  in  our  minds,  did  we  not 
feel    that   the    aim    which    Pestalozzi    set    before   himself,    and    to 
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which  he  taught  us  to  bend  all  our  efforts,  was  to  bring  within 
the  reach  of  all  human  beings  that  which  was  essential  in  a 
liberal  education?  A  liberal  education  liberated  and  was  an 
education  for  liberty.  It  liberated  us  from  the  shackles  of  pre- 
judice, under  which  we  might  otherwise  be  hidebound.  It 
opened  new  windows  in  our  minds  and  after  a  long  apprentice- 
ship it  brought  us  serenity  and  peace.  It  began  in  the  home  :  its 
essential  and  most  fundamental  part  was  laid  by  the  loving  care 
and  oversight  of  father  and  mother,  the  companionship,  the  dis- 
cipline and,  above  all,  the  love  of  home.  All  that  was  done 
afterwards  in  school  and  college  might  be  maimed  and  spoilt 
unless  the  home  itself  were  the  centre  of  the  highest  education. 

The  liberal  education  which  we  wished  that  everyone,  how- 
ever born,  might  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  was  this,  said 
Sir  Michael  Sadler,  that  the  body  should  be  made  as  sound  and 
beautiful  as  nature  allowed  it  to  be,  that  there  should  be  physical 
care  of  children  and  young  people  from  the  beginning  so  that 
their  bodily  powers  might  be  duly  exercised,  and  that  they 
might  not  be  too  early  broken  by  physical  disability.  Further, 
that  ears  should  be  trained  to  hear  and  eyes  should  be  trained 
to  see  with  sure  discrimination  and  thus  brought  to  a  sense  of 
beauty.  That  all  should  have  practice  in  the  plain  and  exquisite 
use  of  their  mother  tongue,  and  where  might  be,  practice  in  the 
use  of  a  tongue  not  their  own  as  well.  That  they  should  be 
inducted  into  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
its  strange  rise  and  fall,  its  achievements,  its  sudden  and  ominous 
declensions,  its  possibilities,  its  risks,  and  above  all,  into  a 
knowledge  of  what  their  own  fellow  countrymen  had  done  and 
how  wise  men,  thinkers  and  poets  of  the  past,  had  interpreted 
the  experience  of  life. 

A  liberal  education  would  have  us  trained  to  hard  and  accur- 
ate work  and  taught  that  only  through  work  and  doing  the  best 
we  could  was  it  possible  to  reach  happiness,  quietness  of  mind, 
a  sense  of  mastery.  It  would  teach  us  to  see  that  only  with  toil 
and  patience  could  we  attain  to  truth.  It  would  fix  in  our  mind 
the  great  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  and  it  would  train  us  by 
the  co-operation  of  life  in  schools  and  of  civic  life  to  be  good 
citizens,  efficient,  forward-looking,  humane,  compassionate  and 
brave,  whether  we  were  called  to  be  leaders  or  whether  we  were 
called  throughout  our  lives  to  be  in  submission  to  the  common 
will.  Much  of  what  we  to-day  called  education  and  now  con- 
sidered permanent  would  be  found  in  time  to  be  a  mere  scaffold- 
ing which  we  should  pull  down  to  reveal  the  noble  and  abiding 
structure  which  had  grown  behind  it — a  temple  not  made  with 
hands,  a  great  social  Ideal,  a  pure  and  right  social  atmosphere. 

This  was  the  educational  purpose  which  rose  in  the  mind  of 
the  modern  world  and  which  it  behoved  all  of  us  to  forward  and  to 
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develop  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  never  forgetting  that  ideas 
were  the  most  real  of  realities;  never  forgetting  that,  of  all 
ideas,  the  greatest  was  the  idea  of  the  Divine  presence,  the 
guardianship  of  our  Father,  the  practice  of  the  presence  of  God. 
"Thus,  bearing  this  in  mind,"  concluded  Sir  Michael  Sadler, 
"  we  may  advance  slowly  and  surely  the  welfare  of  the  country 
to  which  we  belong,  the  humanity  of  which  we  are  part.' 


BRAILLE    MUSIC. 

We  have  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
book  entitled  "  Elementary  Lessons  and  Exercises  in  Braille 
Music  Notation,"  published  in  letterpress  by  Messrs.  Novello  & 
Company,  Limited,  160  Wardour  Street,  London,  W.  i,  and 
shortly  to  be  issued  in  Braille  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  price  2/6  in  either  form. 

The  author  of  this  useful  manual  is  Mr.  Edward  Watson, 
formerly  music  master  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Liverpool, 
now  Secretary  of  the  Music  Department  and  a  member  of  the 
Braille  Music  Revision  Committee  at  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

This  work  is  intended  as  an  introduction  and  companion 
volume  to  the  "  Key. to  Braille  Music  Notation,  1922,"  published 
by  the  National  Institute,  and  the  two  together  complete  and 
standardise  the  method  of  teaching  and  expressing  Braille  music. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts — "  The  Rudiments," 
"  Special  Abbreviations,"  "  Miscellaneous,"  with  a  preface  and 
index.  In  Part  I  the  two  systems  of  writing  Braille  music,  the 
Vertical  Score  and  the  Bar-by-Bar,  are  explained.  Part  II  deals 
with  the  special  Braille  signs,  while  Part  III  proceeds  to  the 
more  recondite  details,  and  to  the  expression  of  music  in  Braille. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  Braille  was  invented  and  its 
evolution  has  been  slow.  It  has  had  to  overcome  preconceived 
ideas  and  strong  prejudices,  to  wage  war  with  rival  types,  to 
prove  itself  under  an  exacting  scientific  test  to  be  the  simplest,  the 
most  flexible  and  the  most  rational  system  of  finger  reading. 
The  standardisation  of  Braille  for  literary  purposes  was  accom- 
plished in  the  final  decade  of  the  last  century  and  this  achieve- 
ment gave  a  vigorous  and  lasting  impetus  to  the  mental  enfran- 
chisement of  the  blind.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Edward  Watson's 
book  has  wrought  for  Braille  music  what  the  revision  of  Grade 
II  did  for  Braille  literature  and  the  same  beneficial  results  may 
be  looked  for.  We  welcome  this  new  landmark  in  progress  and 
are  grateful  to  the  author. 
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GROWING    TRADES    IN    THE    BLIND    WORLD. 

Twice  recently  I  have  visited  the  London  Association  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind,  High  Road,  Peckham,  S.E.,  and  was  much 
interested  in  the  skill  of  the  workers  on  the  machines  which  make 
knitting  needles,  crochet  hooks  and  other  goods  in  bone  and  a 
substitute  similar  in  appearance.  These  goods  are  made  in 
vrarious  colours.  The  knobs  and  the  needles  themselves  are  turned 
by  machines  operated  by  the  blind  in  a  manner  that  would  do 
credit  to  a  seeing  person,  they  are  pointed  and  polished  on  other 
machines  and  when  finished  are  neatly  banded  together  ready  for 
sale.  The  management  and  instructors  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  way  in  which  their  pupils  are  trained,  not  only  in  this 
industry  but  also  in  basket  work. 

A  shopkeeper  acquaintance  of  mine  asked  me  where  he  could 
buy  the  class  of  goods  first  mentioned.  He  was  greatly  surprised 
when  I  told  him  where  he  could  obtain  any  quantity  and  that  in 
addition  to  meeting  his  requirements  he  would  be  helping  the 
blind  workers  of  this  country,  whose  wares  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  buying  public. 


[From   the  Coventry   Herald  of  February   18th  and    19th,   1927.] 

CHILDREN'S    HUMOUR. 

Some  interesting  stories  of  childish  humour  were  told  by  Dr. 
C.  W.  Kimmins,  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  on  Monday  night,  when  he 
lectured  on  "The  Springs  of  Laughter,"  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Coventry  Public  Libraries  lecture  series. 

The  speaker  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  child,  and  has 
carried  out  original  investigations  into  childish  psychology  and 
sense  of  humour.  As  part  of  his  process  he  obtained  10,000 
humorous  essays  from  as  many  school  children,  and  it  was  upon 
these  that  he  based  a  great  many  of  his  findings. 

Dr.  Kimmins  sought  to  analyse  various  theories  with  regard 
to  the  cause  of  laughter,  and  having  dealt  with  the  adult  sense 
of  humour,  went  on  to  trace  its  development  in  children,  almost 
from  the  cradle  up  to  the  period  of  adolescence. 

American  Children  like   Dickens. 

Among   the    speaker's    "points"   were    the    following: — 
Out   of   1,500   funny  stories   by  American   children  which   the 

speaker   collected    23    per   cent,    were  based   on    the    writings    of 

Mark  Twain. 

In   these   1,500   American  stories   there  were   more  references 

to  Charles  Dickens  than  in  the  10,000  stories  written  by  London 

school  children. 
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American  children  delight  in  telling  stories  about  English 
politicians. 

Tickling  is  a  most  important  operation  where  laughter  is 
concerned.      Solemn  volumes  have  been    written   on   tickling. 

Authorities  do  not  agree  by  any  means  as  to  the  origin  of 
laughter,  but  all  agree  it  is  a  good  thing.  It  is  even  said  to 
improve  the  digestion,  and  the  only  drawback  is  a  bias  towards 
corpulency. 

Joyous  atmosphere  is  essential  to  the  telling  of  a  funny  story; 
it  is  of  little  use  telling  one  to  a  man  suffering  from  sea-sickness. 

From  two  to  five  is  far  and  away  the  most  important  period 
of  a  child's  life.  All  instinctive  impulses  are  making  their  appear- 
ance, and  that  is  the  time  to  direct  them. 

It  has  been  established  that  children  make  puns — and  good 
puns — before  they  are  three  years  of  age. 

If  mothers  and  fathers  would  keep  careful  record  of  their 
children's  sayings  and  doings,  and  send  them  to  some  well-known 
psychologist,  they  would  be  doing  a  public  service. 

During  the  child's  period  of  rapid  growth  (n  to  13  years  of 
age),   there   is  a   falling-off  in  the  sense  of  humour. 

Out  of  10,000  funny  stories  by  London  school  children,  not 
one  was  based  on  drunkenness ;  children  have  a  horror  of  it. 
There  was  only  one  mother-in-law  story,  and  only  three  alluding 
to  domestic  infelicity. 

Prominent  doctors  have  declared  they  never  encounter  a  ner- 
vous breakdown — except  caused  by  accident — where  there  was  a 
joyous  childhood  or  a  sense  of  humour. 

Some  Childish  Stories. 

''A  book  called  'Pickwick  Papers'  was  written  by  a  man 
named  Charlie  Dickens,"  declared  an  American  schoolgirl,  and 
an  American  schoolboy  told  the  following  story  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George:  "A  man  was  going  along  a  river  bank  when  he  saw 
another  man  in  the  water  attempting  to  commit  suicide.  The 
first  man  swam  out  and  rescued  him  and  in  due  course  was  con- 
gratulated by  the  magistrate.  '  It's  nothing,'  replied  the  rescuer, 
1  I  swam  out  and  had  a  look  at  him  and  turned  him  over  to  make 
sure  it  was  not  Mr.  Lloyd  George — and  then  I  pulled  him  out.'  " 

According  to  one  authority  a  very  young  child  was  told  that 
Mr.  Fawkes  was  coming  on  a  visit.  "  I  hope  he  brings  Mrs. 
Knives  with  him,"   was  the  immediate  response. 

As  an  example  of  the  working  of  the  childish  mind  Dr. 
Kimmins  said  a  reliable  observer  had  supplied  him  with  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  A  boy,  aged  2  years  and  23  days,  deeply  inT 
terested  to  see  mother  working  the  sewing  machine,  climbed  on 
her  lap  and  wanted  to  help.  Father  came  to  the  rescue,  took 
baby   into  a  corner  and  beg-an  telling-  him   stories.     Baby  dfdn't 
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want  to  hear  them,  and  still  had  an  eye  upon  the  sewing  machine. 
At  last  it  became  obvious  that  he  must  get  rid  of  father.  "  I 
want  gram'phone,"  he  declared,  and  father  jumped  to  the  bait. 
He  took  baby  upstairs  to  where  the  gramophone  was,  and  while 
he  was  looking  for  a  record  baby  slammed  the  door  upon  father 
exclaiming  "Daddy,  stay  'lone,"  and  ran  back  to  the  sewing 
machine.  He  had  laid  a  trap  for  father,  who  had  blundered  right 
into  it. 

Be   Careful   What    You   Say. 

"  Be  careful  what  you  say  before  children,"  the  speaker  im- 
plored. The  same  boy  referred  to  above  was  given  a  toy  tele- 
phone, and  at  the  age  of  2  years  150  days  was  heard  playing  with 
it  in  the  library,  "  Hullo  there,  hullo  there,  wrong  number 
again.      Damn  !  "  he  was  heard  to  say. 

The  canary  was  dead,  and  the  child  insisted  that  it  should  have 
decent  burial.  It  was  nailed  into  a  big  cigar  box  and  buried  in 
the  garden  with  due  ritual.  One  day  the  child  burst  out  laughing. 
44  Oh,  mother,  won't  St.  Peter  be  angry  when  he  opens  that  box 
and  finds  no  cigars  there,"    she  cried. 

Coming  downstairs  on  April  1st  a  child  declared,  "  Mammy, 
there's  a  man  in  the  nursery  kissing  nurse."  Mammy  dashed  up- 
stairs in  indignation,  but  en  route  heard  the  incorrigible  child 
declare,  "  April  fool ;  it  was  only  daddy  !  " 

Even  inspectors  of  schools  (the  lecturer  is  a  chief  inspector) 
occasionally  fall  victims  to  the  10-year-old  child's  sense  of  critical 
humour.  One  child  told  the  story  of  a  fat  inspector  who  admired 
a  painting  done  by  a  little  girl.  She,  said  her  name  was  Mary. 
"  Ah,"  said  the  inspector,  "  I've  got  a  little  Mary,  too."  A 
boy  at  the  back  shouted,   "  Anybody  can  see  that  !  " 

Told  that  "  trickling  "  meant  to  run,  and  that  an  "  anecdote  " 
was  a  short  tale,  an  American  boy  accused  a  fellow  scholar  of 
writing,  "A  dog  trickled  down  the  street  with  a  tin  can  tied  to 
its  anecdote." 

Another  child's  story  related  to  the  difficulty  which  teachers 
experience  in  breaking  children  in  Northern  districts  of  the  habit 
of  saying,  "  I  have  wrote"  and  "  I  have  went."  One  boy  was 
told  to  stay  behind  and  write,  "  I  have  written  "  a  hundred 
times.  Next  morning  the  teacher  found  the  impost,  together  with 
a  note  which  read,  "  Dear  Teacher,  I  have  wrote  '  I  have  written  ' 
a  hundred  times,   and  now  I  have  went  home." 

When  subtlety  enters  into  childish  humour  they  often  like 
to  hold  father  up  to  ridicule,  said  Dr.  Kimmins,  and  he  told  how 
mother  went  into  the  nursery  with  a  new  silk  dress  which  the 
child  greatly  admired.  With  the  idea  of  improving  the  occasion 
mother    observed,    "And    remember    that    all   this   beautiful    silk 
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came  from  a  little   worm."      "Was   that   daddy?"  inquired   the 
child. 

The  lecturer  recounted  these  and  a  number  of  other  stories, 
as  examples  of  the  development  of  childish  humour,  and  each 
was  allocated   to   the   stage   of  development   which  it  illustrated. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Conference  which  took  place  in  Birmingham  on  March 
2nd  and  3rd  may  be  described  as  an  unqualified  success,  a  success 
which  revealed  itself  as  much  in  the  keen  and  pleasant  tone  of 
the  sessions  as  in  actual  numbers.  Every  consideration  was 
shown  by  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Edgbaston,  in  the  arrangements  made  for  the  delegates,  who  in 
their  turn  responded  with  lively  appreciation  to  the  hospitality 
accorded  to  them. 

Of  the  various  papers  delivered,  space  forbids  us  to  say  more 
than  that  they  were  excellent  in  quality  and  provoked  fruitful 
discussion.  The  lecture  by  Miss  Winifred  Bramhall  (Ministry  of 
Health)  on  The  Unemployable  Blind  was  so  full  and  interesting 
that  it  encroached  somewhat  upon  the  following  address.  As 
the  report  of  the  Conference  will  probably  shortly  be  published 
our  readers  will  have  the  opportunity  which  they  should  not  miss 
of  studying  these  papers  for  themselves. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  from  Miss  H.  J. 
Coffin,  of  the  State  Department  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
This  friendly  interest  from  a  distant  outpost  is  pleasant  and 
encouraging   to   those  who  are   engaged    in   sight-saving  work. 

"  I  am  ever  so  glad  to  hear  that  the  work  is  going  well  with 
you.  Our  work  in  Cleveland  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition 
just  at  present.  Our  blind  pupils  have  been  doing  quite  well  with 
their  music  recently,  and  to-night  five  of  them  are  playing  at 
one  of  the  broadcasting   stations. 

"  We  have  heard  quite  a  bit  this  year  about  the  myope  classes 
in  London  because  one  of  our  staff,  Miss  Olive  Peck,  had  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  several  of  the  classes  when  she  was  there  late 
in  the  summer.  We  have  been  most  interested  in  her  accounts 
of  their  work  there.     I  hope  to  see  them  myself  some  time." 

Wm.   Neii.l  &  Sons,  Printers.   Mornington  St.,  Manchester,  S.E 
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PRINCIPLES    UNDERLYING    THE    TEACHING 
OF    BLIND.    CHILDREN. 

By  F.  M.  Earle,  M.Ed.,  B.Sc. 

(Of  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology ;  formerly 
Professor  of  Education  in  the    University   of  South  Africa). 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  teaching  of  blind 
children  is  an  art  which  requires  peculiar  gifts  of  insight  and 
sympathy,  together  with  a  special  knowledge  and  a  modified 
pedagogic  technique.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  teacher  of  blind 
children,  who  himself  still  possesses  full  visual  power,  to  enter 
with  complete  sympathy  (in  its  technical  meaning)  into  the 
emotional  and  mental  life  of  his  charges.  Hence  the  teaching 
of  the  blind  is  in  every  sense  a  "  vocation  "  which  should  not 
be  lightly  undertaken,  and  which  is  only  likely  to  be  success- 
fully pursued  by  those  whose  personal  qualities  fit  them  for 
the  task. 
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In  addition  to  personal  qualities,  the  teacher  obviously 
needs  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  special  apparatus  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  most  applicable  to  the  needs  of  the 
blind,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  considerable 
attention  is  given  to  matters  of  this  kind.  But,  above  all  else, 
the  teacher  of  the  blind  must  understand  the  processes  of 
mental  growth,  he  must  know  how  the  complex  conceptual  life 
of  the  fully  endowed  person  is  normally  attained,  and  how  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  vision,  these 
processes  are,  or  may  be,  modified  by  the  differences  in 
experience  which  are  the  outcome  of  necessarily  changed  or 
restricted  opportunities,  of  different  instruction,  and,  possibly, 
of  altered  mental  processes  and  attitudes  produced  by  the  con- 
dition of  blindness  itself.  If  the  teacher  understands  clearly 
what  are  the  unavoidable  limitations  of  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  blind  child,  he  will  be  able  to  minister  to  him 
more  fully  within  the  sphere  of  what  is  possible;  but  it  is 
much  easier  to  narrow  this  sphere  than  to  extend  it,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  can  only  be  usefully  extended  when  the 
mental  processes  of  those  who  have  to  grow  up  without  the  aid 
of  vision  are  fully  understood.  In  brief,  the  teacher  of  the 
blind  needs  especially  to  understand  the  psychology  of  blind- 
ness in  its  relation  to  methods  and  rates  of  learning. 

The  principles  of  sound  teaching  have  been  derived  partly 
from  the  accumulated  experience  of  successful  and  enlightened 
teachers  and  partly  from  experimental  investigation.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  certain  that  traditional  methods  and 
views  cannot  be  accepted  merely  because  former  generations 
approved  of  them.  The  only  safe  plan  is  to  put  them  to  the 
test  of  experiment,  and  many  of  our  "  maxims  of  method  " 
are  to-day  being  subjected  to  careful  scrutiny.  In  applying 
the  general  body  of  educational  doctrine  to  the  problems  of 
teaching  blind  children  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  in 
many  respects  the  mental  growth  of  a  blind  or  blinded  child 
is  similar  to  that  of  a  seeing  child,  and  inasmuch  as  this  is  the 
case,  the  principles  of  teaching  may  be  directly  applied  to  the 
instruction  of  blind  children.  For  example,  the  basic  instincts 
of  flight  (from  danger),  curiosity,  pugnacity,  etc.,1  and  their 
accompanying  emotions  are  probably  characteristic  of  blind 
and  seeing  alike,  although  their  forms  of  expression  may  prove 
to  be  different.   Similarly  the  processes  by  which  the  sentiments 

1  cf.    MacDougall.     Social   Psychology, 
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of  self-regard,  of  love  and  of  hate,  are  developed  to  produce 
harmonious  social  relationships,  are  doubtless  very  similar  for 
all  men. 

But  it  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the  peculiar  effects  of 
blindness,  and  in  some  aspects  of  mental  life  it  is  certain 
that  the  general  principles  of  teaching  seeing  children  are  not 
directly  applicable  to  the  instruction  of  blind  children. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  development  of  percepts  and 
concepts.  Hence  the  study  of  the  principles  of  education  by 
a  teacher  of  the  blind  needs  to  be  very  carefully  co-ordinated 
with  his  practical  observations  of  the  blind  child's  behaviour. 
General  theorising  on  the  basis  of  text-books  is  as  useless  as 
the  attempt  to  establish  beliefs  upon  the  observation  of  one  or 
two  special  cases.  Probably  serious  experimentation  will  be 
needed  before  the  true  psychological  basis  of  the  development 
of  blind  and  blinded  children  will  be  satisfactorily  established. 
Until  this  has  been  done,  the  teacher  of  the  blind  must  apply 
the  general  principles  of  teaching  with  care,  with  insight,  and 
with  thought  for  the  special  problems  involved. 

The  studies  in  education  most  useful  to  the  teacher  of  the 
blind  fall  under  four  heads:  — 

(i)  The  study  of  the  basic  qualities  of  human  nature,  the 
instincts  and  emotions  that  mark  the  urge  to  self- 
expression  characteristic  of  every  human  being.  In  the 
case  of  children,  forms  of  spontaneous  expression  in 
play,  in  practical  activities  (in  which  objects  are 
handled,  made  and  re-made),  and  even  in  phantasy  and 
day-dreaming,  should  especially  be  considered. 

(2)  The  study  of  physical  growth  and  its  relation  to  the 
development  of  mental  power,  especially  in  the  sphere 
of  automatic  activities  (reflexes  and  habits),  and  the 
effects  of  practice  in  producing  skill. 

(3)  The  study  of  mental  growth,  starting  with  the  sensa- 
tions which  underlie  all  experience,  and  passing  there- 
from to  the  development  of  percepts  of  different  orders. 
The  use  of  images  and  words  in  mental  processes  and 
the  blind  child's  special  forms  of  imagery.  It  is  here 
especially  that  the  differences  between  blind  and  seeing 
appear  to  be  most  marked,  and  much  careful  study  of 
these  problems  is  necessary. 
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(4)  The  study  of  methods  of  instruction    by    which    th? 
mental  development  of  the  child  may  best  be  aided--' 
(a)  individually ; 
(J?)  in  groups. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these  in  turn. 
(1)  The  Study  of  Human  Nature. 

Psychologists  have  distinguished  aspects  of  mental  process 
by  the  terms  cognition,  conation  and  affection.  Cognition 
refers  to  the  processes  of  knowing  or  awareness,  and  in  some 
respects  the  discussion  of  these  comes  more  aptly  under  the 
third  heading  (mental  growth).  Conation  expresses  a  striving 
after  some  end  or  purpose,  while  affection  represents  the  feeling 
which  accompanies  both  the  awareness  of  the  purpose  and  the 
striving  to  fulfil  it.  Now  it  is  fairly  safe  to  suggest  that  the 
impulses  to  behaviour  which  characterise  the  young  seeing 
child  are  present  also  in  the  young  blind  child.  Hence  the 
purposes  which  animate  the  former  and  the  emotions  and 
feelings  which  accompany  them  are  also  to  be  found  as  the 
mainsprings  of  the  conduct  of  the  latter.  MacDougall  listed 
seven  primary  instincts  (or  conative  activities)  with  their 
accompanying  characteristic  emotions,  and  a  number  of 
subsidiary  tendencies  which  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
development  of  the  social  relations  of  the  individual. 
Obviously  we  cannot  live  alone,  and  the  development  of  the 
individual  as  a  member  of  the  community  is  an  important 
aspect  of  his  education.  Within  recent  years  considerable 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  abnormalities  in  the  social 
development  of  individuals.  We  have  come  to  understand 
that  repressive  measures  are  generally,  in  the  long  run,  harm- 
ful. While  there  are  considerable  differences  between  the 
comparatively  recent  theories  of  the  so-called  "  New 
Psychologists  "  (popularly  referred  to  in  terms  of  "com- 
plexes ")  and  the  earlier  theories  of  MacDougall,  it  is  reason- 
able to  say  that  they  are  in  many  respects  complementary, 
and  that  while  MacDougall' s  view  helps  us  to  understand  the 
general  way  in  which  human  beings  develop  socially,  more 
recent  work  enables  us  to  understand  the  peculiar  aspects  of 
the  development  of  each  individual.  It  is  easy  to  over-estimate 
the  importance  of  work  of  this  kind,  but  in  the  case  of  older 
blind  persons  it  is  practically  certain  that  there  are  abnor- 
malities of  behaviour  which  have  their  origin  in  the  conditions 
of  life  in  childhood.     Hence  the  teacher    and    supervisor   of 
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blind  children  should  understand  how  to  deal  with  his  young 
charges  so  that  a  natural  and  happy  development  may  be 
secured. 

I  regard  the  development  of  a  full  and  satisfactory 
sentiment  of  self-regard  as  a  principal  aim  in  the  education  of 
any  child.  The  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  secured  vary 
according  to  circumstances,  and  it  may  well  be  that  in  the  case 
of  blind  children  we  cannot  proceed  exactly  as  we  would  with 
seeing  children.  Direct  imitation  through  vision  is  lacking, 
both  as  the  incentive  and  as  the  means  to  effort.  Does  this 
mean  that  the  general  tendency  to  imitation  can  never  be 
developed  at  all  as  an  instrument  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
child,  or  can  it  be  evoked  in  other  ways? 

Or  again  take  the  spontaneous  expression  of  activity  in 
play  which  is  characteristic  of  childhood.  Is  this  spontaneity 
generally  lacking  in  blind  children  or  modified  in  character  in 
any  way  ?  If  so,  why?  Is  it  the  effect  of  faulty  surroundings 
or  of  blindness  ?  Can  we  secure  real  spontaneity  in  expression 
and  secure  happy  development  through  play  activities  ? 

Again,  consider  reverie  and  absorption  in  self.  Is  this 
peculiar  to  a  small  number  of  individuals  (as  it  may  be  in  the 
case  of  seeing  persons),  or  is  it  characteristic  of  all  blind 
children  ?  At  what  stages  does  it  occur  ?  Does  it  parallel  the 
tendencies  to  self-absorption  in  seeing  children?  What  are 
the  remedies? 

Similarly,  the  processes  by  which  independence  is  reached 
in  thought,  in  aims  and  in  physical  activities  require  careful 
study.  There  are  fundamental  tendencies  to  self-assertion  and 
to  submission  which  may  or  may  not  be  suitably  balanced. 
The  problem  of  securing  a  happy  "poise"  in  the  character 
development  of  blind  children  includes  the  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  their  own  impulses  (and  the  extent  to  which  these 
are  allowed  scope  for  expression  or  thwarted),  complicated  by 
other  influences  such  as  those  of  suggestion  (based  on  the 
authority  of  those  in  charge),  fear  (induced  by  unsuitable 
treatment  or  surroundings),  desire  for  companionship,  and  the 
like. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems  of  general  development 
which  await  the  conscientious  study  of  the  teacher  of  blind 
children.  If  the  teacher  also  undertakes  the  responsibility  for 
supervising  the  "out  of  school"  life  of  the  child  in  a 
residential  institution,  such  studies  are  essential. 
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The  writer  on  education  who  likes  to  deal  in  extremes  has 
occasionally  likened  the  formal  processes  of  instruction  and 
influence  to  "  interference."  There  are,  however,  times  when 
such  interference  is  a  necessity.  The  child  does  not  reach  a 
satisfactory  maturity  by  the  "  light  of  nature."  But  it  is  a 
wise  guide  who  knows  when  to  leave  his  charges  severely  alone, 
when  to  admonish,  and  when  to  lead.  Some  people  have  a 
gift  of  leadership  that  comes  through  a  sympathetic  insight 
which  is  largely  innate  and  intuitive,  but  this  gift  may  be 
exercised  with  much  greater  wisdom  and  value  when  it  is 
re-inforced  by  sound  knowledge. 

(For  these  aspects  of  human  behaviour  there  are  no  better 
books  than  MacDougall's  Social  Psychology  [expanded  in  his 
more  recent  book,  Outlines  of  Psychology]  and  Hart's 
Psychology  of  Insanity.  For  those  who  have  time  to  read 
more  widely,  MacDougall's  Abnormal  Psychology  may  be 
read,  as  well  as  his  Outlines,  or  Tansley's  The  New 
Psychology  may  be  read  instead.) 

(2)  The  Study  of  the  Acquisition  of  Skill. 

This  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  the  problem  of  educating 
blind  children,  because  so  many  of  the  activities  which  they 
are  to  be  taught  are  of  a  "  manual  "  kind  (i.e.  they  are 
expressed  in  actions,  not  in  words).  In  dealing  with  this 
topic  the  student  needs  to  understand  the  essential  structure 
and  functioning  of  the  central  nervous  system,  so  as  to 
appreciate  the  physiological  mechanism  which  underlies  such 
differently  originating  responses  as  reflex  acts  (which  are  not 
learnt)  and  various  automatic  responses  or  movement  habits 
(which  have  to  be  learnt).  He  will  then  not  talk  loosely  of 
11  reflexes  "  and  "  instincts  "  in  a  jargon  which  no  one,  not 
even  himself,  can  understand. 

The  processes  of  acquiring  skill  in  various  physical 
activities  have  been  studied  in  detail  within  recent  years  by  a 
number  of  investigators,  and  the  general  principles  of  habit 
formation  are  well  established.  But  in  practically  all  these 
activities  vision  was  used,  and  there  may  be  differences  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  when  blind  children  are  being 
instructed.  Hence,  although  the  student  may  be  recommended 
to  read  books  such  as  F.  N.  Freeman's  How  Children  Learn 
(which  deals  principally  with  processes  in  which  expression  in 
action  takes  place),  or  Professor  T.  H.  Pear's  little  book  on 
Skill  in  Work  and  Play,  neither  can  be  said  to  bear  definitely 
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upon  his  problem.  There  are  doubtless  books  upon  the 
methods  of  instructing  blind  persons  in  particular  activities, 
such  as  basket  weaving,  mat  making  and  the  like,  but  on  this 
point  I  have  no  knowledge.  Even  so,  they  probably  do  not 
concern  themselves  very  much  with  the  psychological 
processes  underlying  the  acquisition  of  skill.  Considering  the 
fact  that  typewriting  is  being  taught  extensively  to  the  blind, 
I  should  think  that  W.  F.  Book's  excellent  book  on  the 
Psychology  of  Skill,  which  deals  with  typewriting,  would  be 
helpful.  At  any  rate  it  would  show  how  the  problems  of 
acquiring  skill  are  best  dealt  with  in  the  case  of 
seeing  persons,  and  it  might  suggest  to  the  teacher  of  the  blind 
ways  and  means  of  securing  similar  results  under  the 
conditions  of  blindness. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  warn  the  student  that 
the  subject  is  one  which  has  so  far  received  less  attention  from 
psychologists  than  it  deserves,  and  that  the  problems  of  tactual 
and  kinaesthetic  control  of  movement  (concerned  with  the 
functioning  of  muscles,  joints  and  tendons)  have  not  been 
extensively  studied.  It  is  probably  just  in  this  direction  that 
the  teacher  of  the  blind  needs  most  assistance.  He  can, 
however,  by  studying  the  general  psychology  of  movement 
and  its  origins,  and  its  degree  of  dependence  upon  visual 
control  (which  varies  greatly  from  task  to  task),  realise  the 
importance  of  the  problem  he  is  called  upon  to  deal  with,  and, 
perhaps,  in  due  course,  contribute  to  its  solution.  For  a 
general  discussion  of  these  problems  he  might  also  refer,  with 
advantage,  to  MacDougall's  Outline  of  Psychology. 

(I  will  deal  with  the  third  and  fourth  heads  in  a  concluding 
article.) 

List  of  Books  so  far  Mentioned. 

*"  Social  Psychology,"  MacDougall  (Methuen). 

f'An  Outline  of  Psychology,"   MacDougall  (Methuen). 

t"  Abnormal  Psychology,"  MacDougall  (Methuen). 

"The  New  Psychology,"  Tansley  (Longmans). 

"  Psychology   of   Skill,"    W.    F.    Book   (University   of   Montana 
Publications  in  Psychology). 

11  How   Children   Learn,"    F.    N.    Freeman   (Riverside    Texts    in 
Education). 

"  Skill  in  Work  and  Play,"  T.  H.  Pear  (Methuen). 
*"The  Psychology  of  Insanity,"  B.   Hart  (Camb.  Univ.  Press). 

*  First  choice — if  reading  must  be  restricted, 
t   Second  choice — for  extended   reading. 
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SECRETARY'S    NOTES. 

A  Meeting  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  on  Saturday, 
April  30th,  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London. 

Many  matters  came  up  for  discussion,  among  others  the  Craft 
Teachers'  Examination,  but  action  was  for  the  present  deferred. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 
only  well-qualified  people  being  eligible  for  work  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  The  Executive  at  their  meeting  on  Saturday  decided  to 
delete  Clause  D  from  the  regulations  governing  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  the  School  Teacher's  Diploma.  This  means 
that  in  future  all  candidates  must  fall  into  one  or  other  of  the 
three  categories  (1)  Certificated,  (2)  Uncertificated,  (3)  Holders  of 
the  Higher  Froebel  Certificate.  This  change  will  take  effect  as 
from  the  1928  Examination,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  it 
has  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Six  resolutions  from  the  Northern  Branch  were  before  the 
Executive.  Resolutions  1,  2  and  3  dealt  with  a  proposed  Treasurer 
for  each  branch,  the  collection  of  subscriptions  and  management 
of  branch  expenses.  Resolutions  4  and  5  dealt  with  proposed 
School  Correspondents  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Magazine  and  all  correspondence  to  members,  and  Resolution  6 
with  nominations  for  membership. 

Resolutions  1,  2  and  3  occasioned  much  discussion  and  were 
referred  to  the  Southern  and  Midland  Branches  for  consideration, 
and  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  receive  their  views  and 
report.  The  procedure  suggested  in  Resolutions  4  and  5  was 
followed  at  one  time  in  the  Association,  but  was  much  disliked  by 
some  members  and  therefore  abandoned ;  on  this  account  it  was 
thought  unwise  to  re-introduce  the  practice  advocated.  Resolution 
6  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  Executive,  and  therefore  Resolu- 
tions 4t  5  and  6  were  allowed  to  drop. 

A  proposal,  which  met  with  general  consent,  was  made  and 
approved,  i.e.,  that  each  chairman  of  the  College  and  Association 
should,  during  his  year  of  office,  visit  each  branch. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  fixed  for  June  18th,  at  12  noon,  at 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  to  be  followed  at  2-30  p.m. 
by  a  Public  Meeting  in  the  Armitage  Hall  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute, the  speaker  to  be  Mr.  I.  C.  Stobart,  of  the  B.B.C.,  and  his 
subject,  "The  Domain  of  Wireless." 

It  was  decided  that,  with  the  opening  of  the  new  volume  in 
September  next,  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  should  be  issued  bi- 
monthly instead  of  quarterly.  This  change  has  been  under  con- 
templation for  some  time  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  materially  augment 
the  use  and  interest  of  the  magazine. 
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NOTES    ON    ELEMENTARY    SCIENCE. 

By   Edward   Evans. 

An  attempt  is  here  made  to  introduce  a  series  of  lessons  in 
Elementary  Science,  illustrated  by  experiments  suitable  for  de- 
monstration to  a  class  of  blind  children. 

The  scheme  is  intended  to  cover  a  year's  course  and  is  de- 
signed for  the  upper  class. 

It  is  divided  into  three  groups:  i,  Sound;  2,  Chemistry;  3, 
General  Physics. 

Thirty  lessons  are  illustrated  here,  ten  in  each  group,  the 
intention  being  that  one  group  should  be  taken  in  each  school 
term.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  each  lesson  can  necessarily 
be  completed  in  the  time  allowed  in  a  single  school  session. 

No  attempt  is  here  made  to  teach  science ;  all  the  writer  wishes 
to  do  is  to  indicate  the  subject  of  the  lesson  and  to  suggest  from 
his  own  experience  what  experiments  are  readily  comprehended 
by  -the  average  blind  child  of  suitable  age. 

The  whole  must  be  regarded  as  "Notes."  For  that  reason 
the  lessons  are  numbered  and  given  a  general  title  showing  the 
subject  of  the  lesson ;  this  is  followed  by  a  brief  description  of  the 
experiments  together  with  an  occasional  hint  as  to  improvising 
apparatus. 

No  teacher  will  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  limits  of  classroom 
demonstration  apply  equally  to  blind  children  as  to  seeing,  and 
what  a  normal  child  is  asked  to  believe  without  seeing,  the  blind 
child  should  also  accept. 

1. — Sound. 

Lesson  1. — Sound  Produced  by  Vibrating  Bodies. 

Steel  ruler  in  clamp,  when  slow  vibrations,  no  note.  Violin 
string  against  pith  ball.  Tuning  fork  against  paper,  tip  of  nose. 
If  struck  and  placed  in  water,  makes  a  splash.  Pill  box  with  mem- 
brane bottom,  with  a  few  grains  of  rice,  suspended  in  organ  pipe. 
Paper  stirrups  on  taut  wire  will  dance  when  sound  is  produced. 
Lesson  2. — Some  Laws  of  Vibration. 

Fix  up  pendulum.  Show  vibration,  oscillation,  different 
amplitudes.  Take  string  one  yard  long.  Count  vibrations  per 
minute.  Show  that  size  of  amplitude  does  not  effect  period  of 
vibration.  Alter  weight  and  show  period  not  affected.  Shorten 
string  to  half,  count;  shorten  to  9  ins.,  count  and  deduce  law  of 
inverse  squares. 
Lesson  3. — Wave  Motion. 

1.  Transverse.  A  plucked  string.  Finger  run  under  a 
loosely  stretched  string.  Bowl  of  water  with  cork.  Dip  finger  in 
middle,   cork  bobs  up  and  down  but  is  not  carried  to  edge. 

2.  Longitudinal.     A  row  of  marbles  on  a  straight  groove; 
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draw  back  No.  i  and  give  it  a  quick  motion  towards  second ;  the 
impact  will  be  passed  along  although  the  marbles  will  remain  in 
the  same  position  except  the  last.  Put  a  lighted  candle  in  front 
of  a  wide  glass  tube,  fill  tube  with  thick  smoke  from 
brown  paper ;  clap  hands  at  other  end  of  tube,  candle  blown 
out  although  smoke  is  still  there.  Wire  spiral  on  turntable  with 
cardboard  cover  having  rectangular  slit ;  the  wires  represent 
"crests,"  the  spaces  "troughs."  By  turning  handle  the  wires 
move  across  the  slit  although  we  know  the  board  does  not. 
Lesson  4. — Hearing. 

Make  a  plasticine  mould  of  the  ear  showing  concha,  external 
meatus,    membrane,    middle    ear,    inner,    etc.         Only    a    general 
idea  is  illustrated  by  model. 
Lesson  5. — Sound  Travels   in  a  Medium. 

If  a  bell,  jar  and  air  pump  are  available,  put  in  an  electric 
bell ;  ring  on  ;  sound  heard  plainly.  Exhaust  and  again  ring  on  ; 
sound  very  diminished.  Or,  take  a  large  flask,  attach  toy  bell 
to  cork  by  stout  wire  so  as  to  hang  in  centre  of  flask.  Shake 
flask,  bell  easily  heard.  Boil  water  in  flask  until  air  is  driven 
out,  cork  quickly,  pour  cold  water  on  outside  of  flask,  condensing 
steam  and  creating  partial  vacuum  ;  shake  flask,  bell  scarcely  heard. 
Lesson  6. — Sound  Travels  Through  Many  Media. 

Take  long  plank  of  wood,  put  watch  on  one  end  and  ear  on 
other ;  tick  is  plainly  heard.  Strike  water  pipe  and  sound  can 
be  heard  in  another  room.  Get  a  bowl  of  water  and  tube ;  tinkle 
bell  under  water,  put  tube  in  water  and  to  ear ;  sound  plainly  heard. 
Lesson  7. — Sound  takes  Time  to  Travel. 

Take  children  into  longest  garden  or  open  space  available. 
Suspend  large  school  bell  from  a  tree  and  get  a  boy  to  strike  large 
bell  at  regular  intervals  with  a  hammer.  Get  him  to  raise  his 
arm  in  the  stroke  and  wear  a  white  sleeve  on  it.  As  he  strikes 
the  bell  the  teacher  strikes  a  little  bell,  the  children  being  around 
him  as  far  away  as  possible.  Absolute  synchronisation  is  essen- 
tial but  can  easily  be  attained.  The  little  bell  is  heard  before 
the  other  one.  To  show  that  there  is  no  extraneous  cause  such 
as  wind,  change  places  of  bells.  Illustrate  by  thunder,  etc. 
Lesson  8. — Reflection  of  Sound. 

Take  a  sheet  of  tin  or  glass,  fix  it  upright.  Fix  two  tubes 
(either  of  tin  or  glass,  about  1  in.  bore  and  a  foot  long)  horizontal 
and  inclined  at  equal  angles  to  the  sheet.  Test  by  putting  lighted 
match  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  light  reflected  clown  other.  Hold 
a  watch  at  end  of  one  tube;  sound  passes  down  it,  strikes  sheet 
and  is  reflected  back  along  the  other  tube  to  ear.  If  echo  possible 
near  by  illustrate  by  taking  children  to  hear  it. 
Lesson  9. — Resonance. 

Take  tall  jar  and  sound  tuning  fork  over  it.     Note  if  sound 
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is  increased.  Pour  water,  a  little  at  a  time,  into  jar  sounding 
fork  over  it.  At  a  certain  point,  i.e.,  when  column  of  air  in  the 
jar  is  of  a  certain  length,  the  sound  is  much  louder.  Try  with  dif- 
ferent pitched  forks  and  let  children  compare  results.  Blind 
children  can  measure  by  noting  what  length  of  ruler  is  wet.  Blow 
gently  across  mouth  of  jar,  you  will  hear  note  of  same  pitch  as 
fork,  varying  with  the  height  of  water  and  corresponding  with  the 
pitch  of  the  fork  for  that  height  of  water. 
Lesson  io. — Pitch. 

To  show  that  pitch  depends  on  frequency  of  vibration,  take 
steel  ruler  in  clamp.  Show  as  it  is  shortened,  vibration  becomes 
more  rapid,  and  pitch  of  note  rises.  A  toy  siren  whistle  rises  in 
pitch  as  the  disc  rotates  faster.  Savart's  wheel  illustrates  it 
perfectly,  both  by  serrated  edge  and  holes.  An  improvised  one 
is  easily  made  by  boring  holes  with  red-hot  wire  in  an  old  gramo- 
phone disc  and  mounting  on  turntable.  Similarly  a  serrated  edge 
can  be  cut  in  stiff  piece  of  cardboard  cut  into  a  circle  and  fixed  to 

turntable. 

*  *  •* 

The  next  stage  of  lessons  in  Sound  would  deal  with  Musical 
Intervals,  Lengths  of  Waves,  Musical  Instruments,  and  generally 
be  taken  to  a  more  advanced  stage. 

(The  remaining  groups  will  be  dealt  with  in  later  articles.) 


[Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  essay  which  took 
second  place  in  the  competition  arranged  by  the  Court  of  the 
Clothworkers'  Company  and  was  awarded  the  prize  of  £10.  ] 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    PASTIME    OCCUPATIONS 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 

By  Dorothy  Clarke. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  what  may  be  included  in  "  Pastime 
Occupations  for  the  Blind,"  but  this  paper  takes  the  term  to 
include  any  occupations  in  which  the  technically  untrained  blind 
(not  of  course  registered  home  workers)  may  be  taught  or  en- 
couraged to  spend  their  time.  Though  the  word  "  pastime"  is 
used,  this  is  not  a  good  word  to  use  in  this  connection  when  talk- 
ing to  blind  people,  except  when  referring  to  recreation  pure  and 
simple,  as  an  intelligent  blind  person  does  not  wish  to  be  taught 
an  occupation  solely  with  the  idea  of  killing  time.  This  would 
not  be  likely  to  bring  out  the  best  in  him.  (This  point  was  em- 
phasized in  a  very  helpful  paper  read  recently  at,  I  believe,  a 
Home  Teachers'  Conference.)    There  should  be  a  definite  purpose 
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in  all  work  that  blind  people  are  taught  to  do.  The  various 
occupations  will  be  taught  the  blind  in  their  own  homes  by  home 
teachers  or  by  voluntary  visitors,  or  they  may  be  taught  at  clubs 
or  centres,  where  it  is  possible  to  hold  such.  These  should  be 
both  educational  and  social,  and  may  be  held  weekly,  fortnightly 
or  perhaps  only  monthly  in  country  districts.  In  towns  they 
may  be  open  oftener.  Several  voluntary  workers  are  required  to 
help  at  these  clubs,  and  a  good  deal  of  arranging  is  needed  to  get 
the  blind  people  escorted  or  conveyed  to  them.  But  the  results 
certainly  justify  the  trouble. 

The  occupations  may  be  divided  roughly  into  manual,  educa- 
tional and  recreative,  but  of  course  these  divisions  somewhat 
overlap,  as  many  games,  for  instance,  are  decidedly  educational, 
though  recreative  in  the  first  place. 

Manual. 

Hand-Knitting. — It  is  well  to  get  orders  when  possible,  or  the 
goods  may  be  sold  with  other  "blind  goods"  at  small  sales  of 
work,  preferably  in  country  districts.  Dishcloths  of  coarse 
cotton  are  generally  easy  to  dispose  of,  and  can  be  made  by  those 
who  could  not  undertake  anything  more  skilled.  The  home 
teacher  will  often  provide  the  material  and  pay  the  maker  a  fixed 
sum  from  a  "  trading  fund,"  and  dispose  of  the  article  afterwards. 
A  useful  plan  is  to  give  out  materials  for  the  making  of  warm, 
useful  garments — vests,  night-socks,  cross-overs,  scarves,  etc. 
— then  to  pay  the  workers  for  the  making,  and  have  the  garments 
for  distribution  to  needy  blind,  especially  during  the  winter  months. 
This  of  course  provides  occupation  and  also  helps  the  needy. 

Sewing. — Dusters  may  be  hemmed  for  sale.  Women  may  be 
taught  to  make  plain  garments  for  themselves  and  their  relations, 
using  self-threading  needles.  A  start  can  be  made  by  giving  a 
present  of  a  piece  of  print  (not  too  stiff)  for  an  apron,  on  the 
condition  that  she  makes  it  herself. 

Housework  might  perhaps  be  much  more  taught  and  en- 
couraged than  it  is.  A  blind  person  should  be  able  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  of  a  cottage  and  so  set  free  another  member  of 
the  family  for  other  things.  There  are  risks  connected  with 
cooking   done   by  blind  people. 

Gardening. — This  is  an  excellent  and  useful  occupation  for 
blind  men,  but  much  encouragement  is  needed  at  first.  It  is  best 
to  arrange  for  hints  to  be  given  by  a  blind  man  who  actually 
"does"  his  garden  himself.  They  can  be  encouraged  to  join 
the  "Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners."  Old  women  might  be  encour- 
aged to  tend  window  boxes  with  scented  flowers. 

String  Bags. — These,  made  on  frames,  are  probably  the 
simplest  things  for  a  diffident  person  to  start  on,  but  there  is  no 
great  demand   for  them.     However,  the  maker  can  often  sell  a 
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good  many  at  first  among  his  own  friends,  and  by  the  time  they 
are  all  supplied  he  may  be  able  to  go  on  to  making  scarves,  etc., 
on  the  same  frames. 

Straw  Bags. — These  sell  better  than  string  bags,  especially 
if  various  pretty  combinations  of  colours  are  used. 

Raffia  Work  is  not  difficult  to  learn,  but  is  not  as  a  rule 
popular,  as  it  takes  so  long  to  do  and  cannot  be  priced  at  all 
proportionately.  But  there  is  one  sort  of  plaited  raffia  work  which 
can  be  done  much  more  quickly  and  so  sold  more  cheaply — quite 
attractive   table-mats   can  be   made  by   this  latter  method. 

Netting. — Netted  articles  are  not  particularly  saleable,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  hay-nets  for  horses,  for  which  there  is 
some  demand  in  a  hunting  country.  This  work  is  very  suitable 
for  men,  as  the  cord  used  has  to  be  very  coarse,  and  sometimes 
tarred. 

Rug-making  is  easy  to  do,  but  expensive,  and  not  very  easy 
to ,  sell — more  suitable  as  a  "pastime"  for  blind  people  of  in- 
dependent means. 

Cane  Basket-making. — This  work  of  course  requires  skilled 
teaching  and  a  clever  pupil.  The  baskets,  also  basket-edged  trays, 
are  very  saleable  and  the  worker  would  possibly  be  able  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  ranks  of  registered  home  workers. 

Cane  and  Rush-seating. — These  are  of  course  generally  taught 
as  regular  trades  in  an  institution,  but  occasionally  a  clever  home 
teacher  can  teach  a  blind  person  at  home — a  partially-blind  pupil 
is  more  suitable  than  one  quite  sightless. 

Tea  Agencies. — These  provide  excellent  employment  for  the 
partially-blind,  and  for  the  totally  blind  if  a  suitable  guide  can 
be  found  who  will  not  charge  too  much.  The  great  advantage  is 
that  it  forces  the.  agent  to  take  exercise.  The  cleanliness  of  the 
house  and  accommodation  for  stores  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration before  suggesting  this  work,  particularly  if  confec- 
tionery is  also  to  be  sold. 

There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
goods  made.  Sometimes  a  blind  woman  will  be  found  who  is 
a  born  saleswoman,  and  she  may  be  willing  to  dispose  of  knitted 
and  other  goods  among  her  friends,  receiving  a  small  commission. 
It  seems  that  something  might  be  done  if  two  workers,  possessed 
of  a  car,  would  tour  round  out-lying  villages  with  baskets,  etc., 
stopping  to  show  their  wares,  and  if  possible  sell  them  in  each 
village  and  hamlet.  To  do  this  would  of  course  need  a  good  deal 
of  "push" — and  possibly  a  hawker's  licence. 

Educational. 
Braille  and  Moon  will  of  course  be  taught  whenever  possible. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  get  elderly  people  to  learn  even  Moon, 
but  sometimes  this  can  be  effected  by  their  meeting  another  blind 
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person  (preferably  older)  who  has  mastered  it.  When  the  reader 
has  become  sufficiently  fluent  he  or  she  will  of  course  be  helped 
to  join  the  National   Library. 

Tests  in  Braille  reading  and  writing  are  a  good  way  of  raising 
the  standard.  The  examiner  may  classify  the  entrants  as  "ex- 
cellent," "very  good,"  "good"  or  "fair,"  and  each  one  so 
classified  at  the  first  entry  would  receive  a  small  reward  (pre- 
ferably a  Braille  book  or  some  apparatus),  and  on  subsequent 
entries  if  he  attains  to  a  higher  classification.  These  "tests" 
could  be  held  about  twice  a  year,  and  the  testing  would  be  done 
at  a  club  when  possible,  but  in  the  case  of  out-lying  places  the 
examiner  would  have  to  be  taken  to  the  home  of  the  entrant. 

It  is  good  practice  for  Braillists  to  write  letters  to  each  other, 
and  this  may  be  judiciously  started  and  encouraged. 

Tests  in  reading  Moon  might  also  be  held. 

Reading  Aloud  well  should  be  taught  and  particularly  en- 
couraged, as  this  is  an  art  in  which  good  Braillists  are  at  no 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  sighted  people,  and  it  is  a  way 
in  which  they  may  give  great  pleasure  to  other  people.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  let  blind  people  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
everyone  to  amuse  and  interest  them,  and  that  they  have  no 
duties  of  this  kind  to  others. 

Magazine  Circulation  Scheme. — This,  with  Braille  and*  Moon 
magazines,   can  be  worked   without  much   difficulty. 

Competitions,  such  as  on  simple  literary  subjects,  may  be 
arranged.  A  popular  competition  consists  of  a  piece  of  Braille 
writing  containing  a  number  of  mistakes — some  of  them  as  ob- 
scure as   possible — which    have   to   be  found   and  corrected. 

Shakespeare  Readings. — These  are  popular  among  a  few,  and  of 
course  would  probably  be  held  at  club  meetings  in  a  separate  room. 

Braille  Reading  Circle. — This  would  probably  be  on  a  quite 
small  scale.  A  book — of  the  "instructive"  type,  or  a  standard 
novel — would  be  chosen,  of  which  the  National  Library  had 
several  copies.  If  possible  each  member  would  have  a  copy  to 
read  at  home,  and  questions  on  the  book  would  be  circulated  in 
Braille — not  so  much  questions  of  the  examination  type  as  those 
requiring  individual  ideas  and  opinions  in  their  answers.  The 
conductor  of  the  circle  would  then  receive  the  answers,  and  they 
would  be  circulated  round  the  circle  with  a  report  from  the  con- 
ductor in  which  he  would  also  give  his  own  ideas.  An  occasional 
meeting  of  the  circle  is  a  good  thing  when  possible,  and  other 
Braillists  might  be  invited  to  this.  A  short  "talk"  on  the  book 
read,  or  on  literature  generally,  might  be  given,  and  those  present 
encouraged  to  give  their  own  opinions.  It  has  been  found  that 
books  on  exploration  are  very  popular. 
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Lectures  are  most  useful,  and  besides  those  specially  arranged 
for  them  the  blind  should  be  helped  to  attend  those  given  publicly. 

Debates  might  be  arranged,  but  would  probably  have  to 
start  in  a  very  humble  way.  They  will  often  discuss  some  point 
in  connection  with  a  book  just  read. 

Music. — Of  course  every  encouragement  to  hear  good  music 
should  be  given. 

Wireless. — This  opens  many  new  and  unexplored  avenues  and 
will  probably  be  of  much  use  in  the  future  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  their  own  homes. 

Girl  Guides. — There  are  now  companies  of  "  Post  Guides  " 
in  which  blind  girls  (up  to,  I  think,  30  years  of  age  or  older)  are 
welcomed.  The  guide  captains  and  workers  give  them  much  use- 
ful education  and  employment,  and  camps  are  also  arranged. 

Recreative. 

Walking  is  most  important.  It  is  very  difficult  to  provide  for 
blind  people  getting  enough  exercise,  but  more  might  be  done  by 
means  of  voluntary  helpers,  and  perhaps  boy  scouts  and  girl 
guides  wishing  to  perform  ''good  turns." 

Games. — Outdoor  games  hardly  come  into  the  scope  of  this 
paper,  but  there  are  many  indoor  games  specially  adapted  for 
blind  players  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind — chess, 
draughts,  dominoes,  cards,  word-making,  etc.  Dominoes  are 
especially  popular,  and  dominoes  and  draughts  tournaments  can 
be  arranged  at  clubs,  also  whist  drives.  Solitaire  is  a  good 
solitary   "pastime." 

A  musical  ball  has  just  been  provided  by  the  N.I.B.,  presum- 
ably meant  for  children,  but  as  it  has  given  much  pleasure  to  a 
very  intelligent  blind  man  in  his  own  family  it  is  probable  that 
various  games  might  be  worked  out  with  it. 

Games  not  requiring  special  apparatus  are — 

Kim's  Game. — About  10  small  articles  (the  number  would  be 
increased  as  the  players  become  more  proficient)  are  placed  in  a 
box  and  the  blind  person  feels  them  for  one  minute.  He  then 
goes  into  another  room  where  a  helper  is  waiting  with  the  list 
of  articles.  As  he  names  the  articles  from  memory  the  helper 
ticks  them  off.  The  player  who  remembers  the  largest  number  of 
course  wins.  This  is  very  good  both  for  sense  of  touch  and  for 
memory  training.  (In  the  case  of  a  partially-blind  person  it  is 
advisable  to  hold  a  cover  of  some  kind  over  the  box.) 

Musical  Chairs. — The  players  sit  in  a  ring,  and  a  parcel  or 
other  article  is  passed  quickly  round  while  music  is  played.  When 
the  music  stops  the  player  holding  the  parcel  is  "out." 

Relay  Race. — Two  rows  of  players  pass  a  parcel  up  and~9own 
a  certain  number  of  times  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  side  first 
completing  the  race  wins. 
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Games  such  as  quoits  and  throwing-  balls  into  a  basket,  are 
also  sometimes  enjoyed  by  blind  persons,  and  "talking"  games, 
such  as  "Clumps,"  are  popular. 

Competitions,  such  as  a  "  smelling  competition,"  judging 
weights,  lengths  and  numbers,  are  liked,  and  even  very  old  people 
will  enter  for  them. 

Cross-word  Puzzles  can  be  played  on  boards  manufactured 
with  strips  of  wood  or  cane  to  form  squares. 

Singing  can  be  encouraged,  and  among  the  younger  blind 
people  it  is  possible  that  the  acting  of  very  simple  plays  and  dia- 
logues might  be  found  possible,  if  only  to  amuse  other  members 
of  the  clubs. 

Reciting  is  much  enjoyed  by  some  blind  people,  but  the 
11  pieces  "  need  to  be  chosen  carefully  as  a  rule  for  them,  as  many 
have  a  penchant  for  tragedies  concerning  the  early  deaths  of  un- 
natural and  impossible  children.  But  as  a  rule  the  members  of  a 
club  are  most  loyal  and  appreciative  of  each  other's  efforts  at 
entertaining. 

Many  of  the  occupations  mentioned  under  "Educational" 
and  "Recreative"  are  really  more  suitable  for  "trained"  blind 
than  for  those  for  whom  "pastime  occupations"  are  intended. 
But  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  separate  the  two  classes,  and  as  it 
fairly  frequently  happens  that  an  untrained  person  is  a  good 
Braillist  he  or  she  might  quite  consistently  be  expected  to  take 
an  interest  in  reading  Shakespeare  or  in  doing  cross-word  puzzles. 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  life  may  be  made  more  useful 
and  interesting  for  blind  people,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  that 
these  ways  nearly  all  take  time  to  organise  in  the  first  place,  and 
need  much  time,  patience  and  individual  thought  in  the  case  of 
each  blind  person  to  be  taught  or  helped.  And  the  workers 
among  blind  people  are  for  the  most  part  too  busy  already  with 
the  routine  work  that  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  spare  much  time 
for  the  more  extraneous  efforts.  But  a  great  deal  might  be  done 
by  enlisting  more  voluntary  help — for  instance,  an  invalid  might 
learn  Braille  and  "run"  a  reading  circle  by  correspondence,  or 
arrange  and  judge  competitions.  Blind  persons  of  independent 
means  might  be  made  interested  in  various  "  stunts,"  and  it 
would  bring  additional  pleasure  and  usefulness  into  their  own  lives. 
Men  keen  on  gardening  might  be  persuaded  to  help  a  blind  man 
with  his  garden,  and  people  keen  on  long  walks  might  agree 
occasionally  to  let  an  energetic  blind  man  share  their  tramp. 

There  is  so  much  that  can  be  done,  and  if  by  doing  it  the  blind 
people  in  our  care  can  be  helped  to  rise  above  their  handicap  it  is 
very  much  worth  while. 
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[The  following  paper  was  first  read  at  the  Conference  held  in  Not- 
tingham, March,  1926,  and  again  at  the  Home  Teachers' 
Conference  at  Manchester  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Though 
many  must  have  heard  it  on  these  two  occasions,  it  will  be 
new  and  interesting  to  those  who  live  in  remote  places,  and 
useful  to  future  candidates  for  the  Home  Teacher's  Certificate.] 

THE    HOME    TEACHER,    HOME    OCCUPATIONS    FOR 
THE    BLIND,    AND    SECOND    GRADE    WORKERS. 

By  A.   M.  Fripp. 
The  Home  Teacher. 

If  we  think  of  the  meaning-  of  the  two  words,  we  shall  at  once 
see  the  sacredness  of  the  calling  and  the  unspeakable  oppor- 
tunities of  helpfulness  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  home  teacher. 
And  here  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  home  teaching 
is  essentially  a  vocation — a  direct  call  to  devote  one's  life  to  the 
service  of  the  sightless ;  not  to  be  regarded  therefore  only  as  a 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  though  one  happens  to  be  re- 
munerated to  a  certain  extent  for  the  services  rendered. 

Let  us  look  at  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Home."  Home  is 
one's  own  dwelling  place,  the  abiding  place  of  the  affections. 
Byron  tells  us  "Without  hearts,  there  is  no  home."  Home 
therefore  is  a  place  of  rest  and  security,  and  the  word  at  once 
conveys  the  idea  of  personal  intimacy.  This  leads  us  to  two 
thoughts  :  (a)  the  tremendous  honour  and  privilege  granted  to 
every  home  teacher,  in  that  he  or  she  is  admitted  into  that  inner- 
most centre  of  life,  for  unless  we  really  do  "get  home"  we  are 
of  very  little  use  to  the  sightless  ;  (b)  the  importance  of  training 
the  blind  person  to  take  his  proper  place  and  carry  his  share  of 
responsibility  in  that  home  to  which  he  belongs.  He  has  his 
place  there  by  right,  but  rights  entail  responsibilities — a  fact 
which  is  constantly  overlooked  in  the  case  of  the  sightless  and 
often  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  In  many  instances  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  relatives  require  as  much,  if  not 
more,   teaching  on  this  point  than  the  sightless. 

But  things  are  different  now.  We  are  there  to  fight  their 
battles  for  them  and  get  things  on  a  proper  basis.  I  have  never 
met  with  any  real  antagonism  from  the  relatives ;  they  simply 
look  upon  you  as  a  hopeless  sort  of  well-meaning  idiot  and  assure 
you  solemnly  "  that  Jane  never  has  done  anything,  and  never 
can ;  but  if  you  are  willing  to  teach  her  to  make  beds  and  to  wash 
up  and  will  replace  the  crockery  broken  in  the  process,  well,  it  is 
no   odds   to   them   if   you   like   to   fool   away   your   time."      The 
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difficulty  is,  when  Jane  has  learnt  to  make  beds  and  wash  up  and 
incidentally  lots  of  other  things  besides,  they  then  look  upon  her 
as  a  very  clever  kind  of  monkey  performing  its  tricks,  and  all 
the  villagers  are  called  in  to  "  see  what  our  Jane  can  do." 
However,  that  dies  down  in  time  and  they  finally  awake  to  the 
fact  that  Jane  is  a  self-respecting  member  of  society,  taking 
her  full  share  in  the  work  of  the  home. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  word  "Teacher,"  which  has  several  mean- 
ings, and  each  applies  closely  to  us.  A  teacher  is  one  who 
guides.  You  may  direct  a  person  to  a  certain  place  but  you  get 
the  idea  of  personal  conduct  in  Shakespeare's  words  :  "  I  wish 
you'd  guide  me  to  your  Sovereign's  Court."  A  teacher  is  one 
who  counsels,  gives  advice,  admonishes.  Shakespeare  again 
furnishes  an  example  :  "  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
to  leave  this  place."  A  teacher  is  one  who  imparts  knowledge, 
who  relates  in  detail,  mentioning  one  by  one  and  piece  by.  piece. 
This  implies  infinite  patience.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  once  or 
even  twice,  but  over  and  over  again,  never  wearying  and  never 
losing  hope. 

From  this  we  gather  some  of  the  characteristics  essential  in 
a  home  teacher. 

Honour. — First  and  foremost  there  must  be  a  keen  sense  of 
honour  and  faithfulness ;  never  to  divulge  by  word  or  look  any  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  one  by  the  person  one  is  visiting.  I 
would  emphasize  this  particularly,  as  I  know  instances  where  the 
trust  has  been  abused. 

Personal  Knowledge. — Secondly,  if  we  are  to  guide  them,  we 
must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each  blind  person  entrusted 
to  our  care.  No  two  are  alike,  and  if  we  would  truly  be  a  help 
and  guide,  we  must  in  a  sense  be  all  things  to  all  men  and 
mentally  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  that  particular  individual 
before  we  can  grasp  what  would  be  the  greatest  comfort  and 
help  to  him.  I  am  in  touch  more  or  less  with  sightless  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  I  hear  things  like  this  :  "  Our  home 
teacher  is  very  kind  but  I  do  wish  she  would  read  me  something 
really  frivolous  sometimes";  or  "If  only  I  could  hear  some 
political  news;  sport  and  fashion  bore  me  to  tears."  In  each  case 
the  home  teacher  means  well  but  has  not  studied  the  individual 
tastes. 

Tact  is  essential.  If  we  are  to  counsel  and  advise  we  must 
grasp  as  much  as  possible  of  the  home  circumstances.  Often 
there  is  trouble  which  can  be  put  right  or  at  least  alleviated,  but 
this  can  only  be  done  when  the  teacher  has  gained  the  confidence 
not  only  of  the  blind  person  but  of  the  relatives  as  well. 
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Patience. — We  need  to  cultivate  the  two  sides  and  to  keep  a 
proper  balance,  deepening-  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  pupil, 
digging  deep  for  the  diamond  that  lies  buried  in  every  human 
being;  drawing  out  the  hidden  powers,  and  then  slowly  and  steadily 
building  up  carefully  and  patiently  on  the  foundation  that  is 
there  already  though  it  may  be  hidden  from  view. 

Hope. — To  develop  what  is  there  is  the  great  secret  of  teach- 
ing, not  simply  to  cram  in  what  seems  to  us  the  best  thing  for 
the  blind  person  to  know,  and  this  needs  infinite  patience.  Tell 
them  what  others  do  and  that  we  believe  they  can  also,  and  there 
is  usually  a  quick  response. 

Here  I  should  like  to  mention  the  great  need  there  is  for 
bringing-  the  blind  together  in  an  informal  friendly  way  more  than 
has  been  done  up  to  now;  the  results  far  outweigh  the  difficulties, 
to  be  surmounted.  We  make  a  great  point  of  this  in  our  district 
and  again  and  again  I  have  been  thanked  for  that  special  branch 
of  the  work;  they  tell  me  it  has  helped  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  rouse  them  to  fresh  effort  and  to  give  them  courage. 
From  the  teacher's  point  of  view  it  is  a  tremendous  help.  They 
will  say  things  to  each  other  which  would  be  inadvisable  coming 
from  ourselves  and  which  act  like  a  tonic.  As  an  illustration  of 
this  :  I  was  much  troubled  over  a  woman  who  had  lost  her  sight 
late  in  life;  her  nervousness  was  appalling  and  had  a  shocking 
effect  on  her  health,  and  nothing  seemed  to  cheer  or  help  her. 
One  day  I  was  busy  for  the  moment  with  someone  else,  and  sud- 
denly heard  a  clear  young  voice  ring  out  :  "  Look  here,  you've 
been  dragged  about  long  enough  and  you  crawl  like  an  old 
woman,  just  you  bustle  yourself  up  a  bit."  "But  you  forget  I 
can't  see  where  I  am  going  and  might  tumble  over  something  " 
was  the  plaintive  reply.  "Rubbish,"  said  the  girl,  "if  sighted 
people  have  to  watch  their  toes  all  the  time  for  fear  of  tumbling, 
I'm  thankful  I  was  born  blind."  She  took  the  old  lady  by  the 
hand,  pushed  her  out  of  the  room  and  then  made  her  (as  she 
called  it)  "  quick  march  up  and  down  stairs."  Finally  she  g-ot  her 
out  in  the  garden  and  continued  her  instructions  there.  It  was 
the  making  of  the  woman;  she  said  to  me  after,  "  Eh,  but  that 
child  made  me  fair  ashamed  of  myself."  From  that  day  they 
took  her  in  hand  and  I  must  confess  she  got  hustled  about  a  bit, 
but  it  has  taken  years  off  her  age  and  she  is  popular  with  all  the 
younger  ones. 

In  most  cases  it  is  well  to  keep  the  idea  of  teacher  in  the 
background,  for  the  very  name  frightens  some  highly-strung 
nervous  people.  In  our  area  we  avoid  the  use  of  the  words 
teacher  and  pupil.  We  look  at  it  in  this  way — you  are  our  friends 
and  you  happen  to  be  blind ;  we  have  devoted  ourselves  to  learn- 
ing the  best  way  of  adapting  circumstances  so  that  you  may  take 
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your  place  in  life  and  be  a  useful  citizen,  and  we  expect  you  to 
play  the  game  for  all  you  are  worth. 

Exercise. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  home  teacher 
should  make  some  definite  place  in  her  scheme  of  work  for  regular 
and  sufficient  exercise  for  each  blind  person  under  her  care.  For 
the  younger  ones,  daily  physical  drill  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
(after  seeking  permission  from  a  medical  man)  swimming  lessons 
are  excellent  for  the  health  and  are  keenly  enjoyed.  Dancing, 
too,  and  rhythmic  exercises  are  beneficial ;  and  for  young  and  old 
alike,  walking  exercise  according  to  the  requirements  of  each 
case.  Needless  to  say,  the  home  teacher  cannot  accomplish  all 
this  in  addition  to  her  other  work  but  the  physical  drill  she  should 
teach,  and  that  is  one  instance  where  the  drawing  together  of  a 
number  is  such  an  advantage ;  they  stimulate  each  other  and  are 
keen  to  continue  the  exercises  alone  every  day.  For  the  swim- 
ming lessons,  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  instructor  but 
it  is  essential  that  the  home  teacher  should  always  be  present  and 
if  she  be  herself  a  swimmer  so  much  the  better.  Then  for  the 
walks — Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Guides,  members  of  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society  and  many  others  are  usually  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  in 
that  way,  and  it  opens  out  a  new  world  both  for  the  guide  and  the 
guided. 

Home  Occupations  for  the  Blind. 

Can  one  expect  a  person  to  be  keenly  interested  and  anxious 
to  learn  something  that  is  looked  upon  as  solely  a  means  of  pass- 
ing the  time  away — a  simple  form  of  amusement  for  dreary  idle 
hours?  If  on  the  contrary  you  put  before  that  person  the  ideai 
of  taking  his  place  in  life  and  bearing  his  share  of  the  burden, 
you  at  once  get  the  whole  thing  on  a  higher  level,  and  your  blind 
friend  responds  to  your  expectations  and  makes  great  efforts  to 
pull  his  weight  in  the  boat. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  blind  person  should  be  made 
to  realise  that  he  can  be  of  use  to  the  community ;  and  even  those 
of  a  lower  standard  of  mentality  in  time  respond  to  this.  I  have 
met  very  many  of  those  who  come  under  the  heading  of  mental 
defectives,  and  think  that  perhaps  other  home  teachers  too  might 
find  it  far  more  helpful  to  classify  them  in  their  minds  as  being 
mentally  of  a  certain  age,  rather  than  as  defective.  Some  years 
ago,  a  man  of  twenty-six  was  put  under  my  care  whose  mind  was 
that  of  a  dull  child  of  five  years  of  age.  He  now  reads  second- 
grade  Braille  and  asks  most  intelligent  questions ;  he  has  taken 
his  place  in  the  home  life  and  is  quite  indispensable  there,  but  it  is 
as  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  not  a  man  over  thirty  years  of  age. 
It  does  not  matter  if  they  are  only  capable  of  doing  the  work  of 
a  child  of  twelve  or  thirteen.     Let  them  do  that  but  see  to  it  that 
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it  is  done  properly,   to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  no  shirking 
allowed. 

The  mental  defectives  are  a  serious  part  of  the  home  teacher's 
work.  In  a  school,  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  the  individual 
care  and  attention  they  need ;  but  they  well  repay  one  for  constant 
visits  and  patient  tuition,  and  though  one  must  be  prepared  to  go 
on  and  on  for  months  and  even  years  with  very  little  result,  in  the 
end  there  is  visible  improvement. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  lost 
to  the  community  because  the  blind  are  not  allowed  to  take  their 
fair  share  of  the  work  in  a  home,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  home 
teachers  to  point  out  the  fact  to  the  relatives.  The  sightless  can 
make  beds,  clean  boots,  scrub  floors,  polish  furniture,  clean  brass 
and  silver,  clean  windows,  wash  up,  turn  out  and  arrange  cup- 
boards and  drawers,  feed  poultry,  calves  and  lambs,  gather  in  the 
eggs,  look  after  babies  while  mother  is  working,  pump  water, 
attend  to  the  garden,  call  the  cattle  home,  help  in  the  dairy,  chop 
wood,  sit  with  invalids  and  read  to  them,  do  carpentering  and 
joinery,  and  if  you  add  to  that  list  some  handicraft  such  as  chair- 
caning,  knitting  or  cobbling,  you  will  find  that  the  blind  person 
is  doing  a  pretty  hard  day's  work.  Of  course  most  of  this  applies 
to  work  in  rural  areas ;  at  any  rate,  there  are  household  duties  to 
be  performed  in  towns  and  there  are  babies  to  mind  everywhere. 

Possibly  many  of  you  are  sceptical  about  some  of  the  jobs 
enumerated  but  everything  I  have  mentioned  is  being  done  and 
done  efficiently  by  some  blind  man,  woman,  or  child  with  whom  I 
am  in  constant  touch.  A  little  blind  girl  of  seven  (now  at  school) 
has  for  more  than  two  years  been  leading  out  the  cattle  in  the 
morning  and  calling  them  at  night ;  she  can  catch  the  farm  horses 
quicker  than  the  men,  but  of  course  is  too  tiny  to  harness  them 
yet  though  she  helps  to  do  so.  A  little  blind  girl  of  ten  has 
minded  babies  since  the  age  of  four  years.  She  has  a  gift  for 
soothing  fretful  infants  to  sleep,  and  for  years  she  was  practically 
fed  by  the  villagers  in  return  for  looking  after  the  little  ones. 
They  go  out  into  one  of  the  fields  and  play  about,  or  if  wet,  they 
gather  round  her  indoors  and  she  tells  them  wonderful  stories. 
The  same  child  has  a  marvellous  gift  with  animals ;  sick  lambs 
and  calves  are  brought  to  her  to  care  for,  and  she  has  saved  their 
lives  over  and  over  again.  At  one  farm-house,  there  was  more 
bad  language  used  over  the  lack  of  water  than  for  any  other 
cause.  Since  the  blind  daughter  has  been  taught  how  to  pump 
and  taken  the  responsibility  of  that  job,  the  cistern  has  never 
once  been  empty.  Another  sightless  woman  of  sixty-three 
has  learnt  how  to  churn  and  does  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  dairy  work.  She  also  scalds  milk  pails, 
takes     the     separator     to      pieces,      scalds     it      and     puts     it 
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together  again  ready  for  use;  and,  while  the  dairy  maid  weighs 
the  butter  and  lays  the  i-lb.  and  |-lb.  on  greaseproof  paper,  the 
blind  woman  rapidly  makes  them  into  neat  parcels  and  places 
them  in  the  baskets  ready  for  market.  All  her  work  is  spotlessly 
clean  and  neat  and  she  never  makes  a  mistake  in  the  quantities 
ordered  by  different  customers.  A  few  years  ago  she  was  a 
burden  on  her  family,  moping  by  the  fireside,  now  they  could  not 
do  without  her  help. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  with  a  little  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  home  teacher  and  an  adaptation  of  circumstances  to 
meet  the  case,  there  are  few  blind  persons  who  cannot  take  their 
share  in  the  daily  routine  of  family  life ;  and  if  this  were  developed 
all  over  the  country  it  would  help  to  obviate  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  employment  for  the  blind.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  finding  fresh  kinds  of  work  for  the 
sightless  and  that  is  one  of  the  spheres  in  which  the  home  teacher 
can  be  of  incalculable  help.  The  sense  of  touch  and  power  of 
manipulation  being  so  acute,  many  crafts  could  be  adapted ;  it  is 
a  question  of  thinking  out  a  plan.  Some  kinds  of  leather  work 
and  fancy-paper  work,  both  of  which  find  a  ready  sale,  are  suit- 
able for  invalids  who  could  not  do  heavier  work,  and, 
make  a  change  from  knitting.  For  those  of  stronger 
physique,  cobbling  is  an  excellent  craft.  If  a  blind 
person  can  cane  a  chair,  sole  a  boot  and  mend  a  basket, 
he  is  the  busiest  man  in  the  village  and  there  is  no  fear  that  he 
would  ever  be  out  of  work.  Women  can  learn  boot  repairing  as 
easily  as  men ;  or  if  you  have  a  man  and  woman  in  the  same  dis- 
trict teach  the  woman  netting — the  kind  that  farmers  use  for 
keeping  birds  off  the  fruit  trees,  or  for  covering  the  carts  convey- 
ing animals  to  market  :  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  these. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  home  teacher  so  to  work  on  public 
opinion,  that  the  blind  person  has  the  monopoly  of  the  kinds  of 
work  he  or  she  can  do,  and  so  becomes  a  self-respecting  member  of 
the  community.  People  must  have  their  chairs  caned,  they  must 
have  their  boots  cobbled,  they  must  have  their  baskets  repaired 
and  nets  made,  then  let  the  sightless  supply  the  demand.  Once 
you  convince  the  public  that  your  blind  friend  is  a  decent  worker 
and  that  you  guarantee  he  gives  good  value  for  the  money  paid, 
you  will  find  their  sense  of  justice  leads  them  to  give  their  work 
to  him  rather  than  to  the  man  who  can  do  other  jobs.  If  every 
village  and  country  town  had  its  blind  worker  who  would  be 
entirely  self-supporting,  you  would  relieve  the  congestion  in  the 
big  towns  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment. 

It  is  true,  many  would  not  wish  to  leave  the  towns  but  I 
think  you  would  find  plenty  who  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  knowing 
they  would  find  constant  work,  and  in  many  cases  the  country 
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life  would  be  beneficial  to  health ;  but  it  is  useless  unless  they  are 
trained  for  country  work.  We  do  not  want  piano-tuners,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  a  handy  man  or  woman. 
It  would  seem  possible  to  work  out  some  scheme  of  exchange. 
A  person  whose  home  is  in  the  country  might  be  far  more  suited 
to  a  workshop  life,  in  which  case  he  might  be  received  in  an 
institution  and  a  townsman  desiring  country  life  sent  out  in  his 
place.  I  have  such  a  case  in  mind  at  the  moment,  where  a  man 
unspeakably  miserable  in  his  town  home  has  been  boarded  out  in 
a  cottage  with  the  happiest  results. 

The  Second  Grade  Workers. 

Usually  called  "  Casual  Workers,"  not  a  very  encouraging 
name!  We  speak  of  a  person  being  "casual"  meaning  care- 
less— unpunctual.  It  is  certainly  not  a  term  of  praise;  and  as  a 
rule  these  people  are  not  regular  workers  because  of  some 
physical  infirmity  or  handicap  in  addition  to  that  of  loss  of  sight; 
so  we  in  our  area  call  them  "  Second  Grade  Workers,"  it  being 
distinctly  understood  that  they  are  only  secondary  through  physi- 
cal disability.  This  brings  to  one's  mind  the  question,  "  How 
are  we  to  dispose  of  the  finished  work  of  the  blind?" 
Much  can  be  done  by  close  co-operation  between  the  nearest 
large  institution  and  the  home  teaching  societies,  every  one  of 
which  should  be  an  outlet  for  work  done  in  the  institutions.  There 
is  a  huge  field  untouched  where  sales  could  be  effected.  Country 
houses  and  cottages  need  brushes,  mats,  baskets  and  all  the  things 
produced  at  institutions  for  the  blind,  and  the  home  teaching 
societies  could  be  used  as  agencies  for  the  distribution  of  those 
articles;  or,  better  still,  the  institution  should  run  a  travelling 
motor-van  to  cover  a  certain  area.  If  this  were  done  all  over  the 
country  the  sales  would  be  wonderfully  increased.  In  return,  the 
institution  might  be  glad  of  some  of  the  best  knitting  done  by 
the  Home  Workers'  Scheme. 

WTith  regard  to  faulty  work  done  by  beginners  or  uncertain 
workers,  provided  it  is  all  properly  finished  off,  it  is  readily  dis- 
posed of  at  a  reduction  to  charitable  persons  who  send  bundles  of 
clothing  to  poor  slum  parishes,  where  the  things  are  welcomed 
because  being  faulty  they  are  not  easily  pawned.  We  also  find 
it  a  good  plan  to  appoint  some  honest  working  woman  living  in 
a  poor  locality  as  an  agent.  She  is  given  a  parcel  of  faulty  and 
soiled  work,  everything  being  priced  and  the  tickets  stamped  with 
the  name  of  the  society  as  a  guarantee.  She  soon  returns  with 
the  purchase  money  and  a  request  for  another  parcel.  Working 
people  are  only  too  glad  to  get  warm  clothing  at  a  cheap  rate.  It 
also  advertises  the  cause  at  the  same  time,  and  creates  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  blind,     The  Other  day,  one  such  agent  fervently 
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wished  me  every  success,  at  the  same  time  hoping  I  would  always 
have  some  bad  workers  on  the  list  and  begged  me  not  to  teach 
them  too  quickly  because  her  customers  would  be  lost  without  the 
chance  of  bargains.  So  you  see  these  things  are  not  a  drug  on 
the  market.  To  return  to  the  casual  workers.  Since  the  name 
has  been  altered,  there  has  been  considerable  increase  in  the 
efforts  made  both  to  learn  and  to  produce  better  work.  After  all, 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  a  name;  and  it  certainly  appeals  to  one's 
pride  and  self-respect  to  be  called  a  Second  Grade  Worker  rather 
than  a  "casual,"  which  may  possibly  imply  that  you  are  not 
as  industrious  as  you  might  be.  Many  of  these  people  can  do 
more  than  they  think  they  can,  because  having  been  so  long 
neglected  and  considered  useless  and  helpless,  they  quite  believe 
they  are  !  But  call  them  Second  Grade  Workers,  and  you  at  once 
suggest  to  the  mind  the  possibility  of  improvement,  and  of  thus 
becoming  eligible  for  registration  as  home  workers.  This  has 
happened  in  several   instances. 

I  am  confident  that  there  is  a  bright  future  before  us.  Many 
of  our  sightless  friends  would  not  be  as  they  are  now  had 
there  been  no  home  teachers  to  welcome  them  when  they  left  the 
training  institution  and  came  home — to  settle  down  to  a  life  of 
dreary  monotony.  There  need  be  none  of  that  now.  As  each 
pupil's  time  draws  near  to  return  home,  the  home  teacher  will 
find  an  opening.  Work  and  a  welcome  will  be  waiting,  and  he 
will  find  himself  no  longer  a  trainee  at  an  institution  but  a  worker, 
attached  to  a  registered  society,  with  a  place  of  his  own  in  the 
scheme  of  life,  and  the  home  teacher  to  befriend  and  help  in 
every  difficulty  that  may  arise. 

It  comes  to  this  at  the  rock  bottom — set  an  ideal  before  a 
person  and  he  sooner  or  later  tries  to  get  near  it.  You  expect  and 
he  responds ;  and  it  is  the  high  privilege  of  every  home  teacher 
to  be  constantly  setting  that  ideal  before  those  under  her  care. 
Play  the  game — you  can  and  you  must  !  At  any  rate,  get  as  near 
the  goal  as  you  can  !  You  may  be  handicapped  but  we  are  out 
to  show  you  how  to  overcome  it ;  there  is  work  for  you  to  do,  and 
the  world  will  be  the  loser  and  God  will  be  done  out  of  His  own 
if  you  fail  to  put  your  back  into  it  and  do  your  job. 
That  is  the  ideal  for  the  home  teacher  to  set  before  each 
sightless  person.  Give  them  hope,  give  them  encouragement, 
give  them  a  chance,  and  we  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain. 
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[The  following  paragraph  taken  from  The  Daily  Mail  is  an  in- 
teresting confirmation  of  Miss  Fripp's  optimistic  view  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  blind.] 


BLIND    INNKEEPER. 

The  Fox,  Great  Bradley,  Suffolk,  in  the  country  of  the  New- 
market and  Thurlow  Hunts,  is  a  wayside  inn  on  the  Newmarket — 
Haverhill  road  which  has  been  managed  for  more  tban  16  years 
by  a  man  who  has  never  seen  it.  For  all  that  time  and  six 
years  before,  Mr.  Nathan  William  Gooch,  the  innkeeper,  has 
been  totally  blind. 

He  is  a  fine,  strong  man  of  40,  and  his  senses  of  hearing  and 
touch  have  developed  remarkably  since  he  lost  that  of  sight. 

Mr.  Gooch  joined  the  Army  as  a  trumpeter,  and  while  at 
Curragh  Camp  in  1902  a  ginger  beer  bottle  exploded  in  his  face. 
In  the  following  January  his  left  eye  was  removed,  and  he  was 
discharged  from  the  Army  in  July,  1904,  quite  blind,  at  the 
age   of   18. 

His  father,  a  retired  bandmaster,  rented  the  Fox  Inn  in  1906, 
and  left  it  in  1910,  when  his  son  took  it  over.  He  is  married, 
but  has  never  seen  his  wife  nor  his  children — a  lad  of  18  and  a 
schoolgirl  of  11.     He  told  me  all  this  yesterday,  adding: 

11  I  know  I  can  never  get  my  eyes  back,  and  so  am  making 
the  best  of  life.  I  am  quite  happy.  I  can  tell  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  village  by  the  voice,  and  many  other 
people  for  miles  around.  I  have  a  two-valve  wireless  set.  I 
tune  it  myself. 

"  I  know  every  coin  by  touch,"  he  continued.  I  gave  him  a 
handful  of  mixed  coins,  and  he  named  each  one  and  stated  cor- 
rectly whether  "head"  or  "tail"  was  uppermost. 

He  vats  and  taps  his  beers  and  does  all  the  cellar  work,  looks 
after  the  glasses  and  mugs,  keeps  account  of  his  stock,  gives  his 
orders,  and  pays  all  the  accounts.  He  never  makes  a  mistake  in 
serving,  and  can  give  correct  change  for  purchase  money. 

Sometimes  he  plays  skittles  with  his  customers,  they  giving 
him  three  balls  to  their  two,  but  his  great  feat  is  throwing 
pennies  through  a  hole  in  the  bench  into  a  box  beneath.  The  hole 
is  about  the  breadth  of  two  pennies  and,  standing  six  feet  away, 
the  test  is  to  throw  as  many  as  possible  out  of  12  pennies  into 
the  box. 

I  handed  him  four  pennies  and  he  tossed  three  through  the  hole. 
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WELFARE    OF    THE    BLIND. 
Report  of  the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee. 

This  Report  covers  the  period  from  the  date  of  the  Committee's 
appointment  in  January,  1925,  to  July,  1926,  and  is  signed  by  Sir 
William  Reid  (chairman)  and  the  Rev.  Thos.  Burns,  D.D.  (vice- 
chairman)  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  which  includes  representa- 
tives of  public  authorities,  voluntary  agencies  and  blind  workers. 

The  Report  states  that  there  are  6,639  blind  persons  in  Scotland 
on  the  Central  Register  kept  by  the  Board  of  Health,  which  is  an 
increase  "of  585  since  the  issue  of  their  last  report  in  1924.  The 
committee  explain  that  this  increase  in  the  number  of  registered 
blind  persons  is  probably  mainly  due  to  the  greater  interest  now 
taken  in  blind  matters  since  Government  grants  were  provided  for 
voluntary  agencies  and  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  placed  on  local  authorities.  Of  the  total  number  of  regis- 
tered blind  persons,  359  are  under  16  years  of  age,  and  2,835  are 
between  the  ages  of  50  and  70.  The  latter  group  is  eligible  in 
respect  of  age  for  the  blind  pension,  and  the  committee  estimate 
that  2,000  are  now  in  receipt  of  the  pension.  The  committee  re- 
cord a  gratifying  decrease  in  the  number  of  blind  children  both 
under  5  years  of  age  and  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16,  the  number 
falling  in  the  former  case  from  15  in  1924  to  11  in  1926,  and  in 
the  latter  from  384  in  1924  to  348  in  1926,  and  they  state  that 
this*  most  satisfactory  position  "may  be  assumed  to  be  due  to 
some  extent  to  the  more  energetic  measures  now  adopted  by  local 
authorities  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease."  Employ- 
ment is  found  in  institutions  for  925  blind  persons,  an  increase  of 
nearly  200  in  the  past  two  years.  4,164  or  approximately  62.7  of 
the  total  number  of  registered  blind  in  Scotland  are  unemployable. 

The  sum  of  ^83,902  has  been  paid  by  the  State  in  the  past 
seven  years  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  services  provided  by 
voluntary  agencies  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  Scotland. 

The  Report  discusses  and  makes  recommendations  on  such 
varied  subjects  as  the  technical  training  of  the  blind  (including 
model  arrangements  for  training  and  the  period  of  training  in 
boot  making  and  repairing,  an  occupation  lately  introduced  into 
Scotland),  the  provision  of  home  work,  home  teachers  (their  duties 
and  organisation),  marriages  between  blind  persons,  and  such 
groups  as  the  employable,  the  unemployable,  the  mentally  defec- 
tive, the  physically  defective,  the  deaf  blind,  and  the  partially- 
sighted. 

In  their  model  scheme  of  arrangements  for  technical  training 
the  committee  make  recommendations  in  relation  to  such  matters 
as  the  length  of  courses  of  training,  the  age  of  commencement, 
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the  assessment  of  capacity  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  during 
training.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  "  there  should  be  no 
age  limit  fixed  beyond  which  training  may  not  be  commenced  and 
that  the  determining  factors  should  be  the  capability,  aptitude  and 
fitness  of  the  blind  person  to  receive  and  benefit  by  a  course  of 
technical  training."  They  also  feel  that  "having  regard  to  the 
powers  of  local  authorities  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  to  meet 
the  cost  of  maintenance  during  training  responsibility  for  such 
maintenance  wherever  possible  should  not  devolve  on  parish 
councils." 

On  the  question  of  the  mentally  defective  blind,  the  committee 
state  that  they  are  not  satisfied  that  a  total  of  288  (or  43.4  per 
1,000)  blind  persons  either  certified  or  certifiable  as  mental  de- 
fectives by  any  means  represents  the  true  position.  It  is  also 
their  opinion  that  "  mentally  defective  blind  children  unless  of  low 
grade  could  be  better  dealt  with  and  educated  in  schools  for  the 
blind  among  pupils  of  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence  than  them- 
selves than  in  certified  institutions  for  mental  defectives,"  and  that 
"  the  segregation  of  the  lower  grade  blind  mental  defectives  was 
desirable." 

In  their  conclusions  on  the  question  of  marriages  between  blind 
persons,  the  committee  state  that  "while  at  present  the  trans- 
mission of  blindness  or  other  defect  is  reasonably  suspected  but 
lacks  statistical  support  marriages  between  blind  persons  are 
generally  undesirable  and  should  be  discouraged  as  much  as 
possible." 

Copies  may  be  had  on  application  from  H.M.  Stationery  Office, 
120  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (price  yd.  post  free). 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    EXTENSION. 

Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  the  Minister  of  Health,  opened  the 
new  building  which  has  been  added  to  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  in  Westminster  on  the  afternoon  of  April  27th.  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  to  have  performed  the  ceremony,  but  regretted  that, 
owing  to  the  heavy  calls  upon  his  time,  he  could  not  be  present. 

Lord  Blanesburgh  presided  at  the  opening  ceremony  and  after 
Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain's  speech,  Canon  Carnegie  read  the 
simple  dedication  service,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Hichens,  representing 
the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust,  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  afternoon  was  the 
address  of  welcome  read  from  embossed  type  by  little  Phyllis  Frost 
in  the  name  of  all  the  Library's  readers.  "  Braille  books,"  she 
concluded,  "are  our  friends;  as  time  goes  on  we  need  more  and 
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more  of  them  to  read.  There  simply  wasn't  an  ineh  of  room  in 
the  old  Library  and  to-day  is  a  red  letter  day  for  us  all,  Mr. 
Minister — it  marks  the  opening  of  a  lovely  new  home  for  our 
friends,  the  Braille  books." 

The  Library  was  thrown  open  to  visitors  during  the  afternoon 
and  a  large  number  of  friends  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  all  departments  and  see  the  work  which  is  being 
carried  on. 

The  treatment  of  the  building  with  its  entrance  in  Great  Smith 
Street  was  dictated,  to  some  extent,  by  that  of  the  adjoining 
houses.  The  erection  of  the  main  cornice  in  Portland  stone  rang- 
ing with  those  of  adjoining  properties  was  a  condition  rightly  im- 
posed by  the  ground  landlord  and  the  lowest  storey  has  been  faced 
with  the  same  stone. 

The  ground  floor  consists  of  an  Entrance  Hall  with  Reading 
Room  and  Board  Room  on  either  side  and  a  large  hall  in  which 
half  the  stock  of  the  Braille  fiction  is  housed.  The  first  floor  con- 
tains the  administrative  offices.  The  basement,  second  and  third 
floors  are  entirely  devoted  to  shelving  accommodation,  as  are  the 
galleries  connecting  the  new  with  the  old  building. 

Certain  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  carried  out  in 
the  old  building,  including  the  erection  of  a  spacious  new  Charg- 
ing Counter,  whilst  a  combined  passenger  and  goods  lift  has  been 
installed  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  books  to  and  from  the  shelves 
and  the  Despatch  Room,  The  lighting  throughout  has  been 
modernised.     The  caretaker's  quarters  are  on  the  fourth  floor. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Tatchell  &  Wilson,  F.R.I.B.A. 


TEACHERS'    REGISTRATION    COUNCIL. 

All  members  of  the  College  and  Association  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  our  Secretary,  Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway,  has  been  elected 
to  represent  Schools  for  the  Blind  upon  this  Council. 

Miss  Garaway  has  served  us  in  this  capacity  for  the  past  12 
years,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  make  the  calculation,  we  should 
be  surprised  to  find  how  many  meetings  she  has  attended  and  how 
much  time  she  has  devoted  to  the  work.  The  achievements  of  the 
Teachers'  Registration  Council  are  not  of  a  showy  kind,  but  it 
has  done  much  to  improve  the  status  of  the  teaching  profession 
and  to  consolidate  its  power.  Teachers  of  the  Blind  have  always 
felt  that  their  interests  were  safe  in  Miss  Garaway's  hands;  we 
are  grateful  to  her  for  continuing  to  represent  us  and  we  congratu- 
late those  whose  good  judgment  secured  her  election. 
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[The  following  article  was  kindly  contributed  by  Miss  Annie 
Earley,  author  of  "The  Fairies."  This  play  was  written  for 
children  and  acted  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  accepted  it 
"with  grateful  thanks  and  extreme  pleasure."  Miss  Earley 
has  written  other  plays.] 

THE    TRAINING    AND   EDUCATION   OF   THE    BLIND 

IN   VIENNA. 

By  A.  Earley. 

To  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  Regierungsrat,  Herr  E.  Gigerl, 
Superintendent  of  the  Blind  Schools  of  Vienna,  I  am  indebted  dur- 
ing- my  recent  stay   in   Vienna  for   the  following  information. 

The  Blind  Institution  of  Vienna  was  founded  by  the  great 
friend  and  educator  of  the  blind,  Yohan  William  Klein,  who  died 
in  1848.  This  is  the  oldest  Austrian  Blind  Institution,  and  has 
received  up  to  May,   1926,  1,176  pupils. 

This  Institute  is  divided  into  six  school  classes  and  two 
vocational  classes,  and  provides  for  the  education  and  training  of 
the  blind  children  from  the  schools  of  Vienna.  During  the  school 
year  ending-  in  1926,  this  school  was  attended  by  62  pupils — 33 
boys  and  29  girls.  In  the  vocational  classes,  where  the  blind  be- 
come apprenticed  to  "  Training  for  a  Career,"  they  are  taught 
chiefly  the  theoretical  knowledge  for  industrial,  educational  and 
continual  training.  The  vocational  pupils  numbered  54  between 
14  and  21  years  of  age.  Of  these,  13  were  girls  who  are  being 
taught  various  branches  of  women's  manual  occupations,  also 
caning  chairs,  and  music. 

In  the  workshops,  apprentices  are  given  practical  training  in 
brush-making,  basket-weaving,  chair-caning  and  music.  Of  these, 
one  pupil  who  obtained  his  musical  education  here  received  this 
year  from  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Music  in  Vienna,  the  final 
certificate  for  organ  and  counterpoint.  A  number  of  pupils  com- 
pleted a  two  years'  course  for  piano  tuning  whilst  a  blind  Serbian 
pupil  was  duly  prepared  for  a  classical  education  at  the  gymna- 
sium.    The  number  of  pupils  average  10  in  each  class. 

Children  are  taken  into  the  school  at  7  years  of  age,  but  with 
the  consent  of  the  school  authority  can  be  entered  later.  The  age 
for  leaving  school  depends  on  the  education  received  before  ad- 
mission to  the  Institution  and  upon  the  progress  made  there. 
"  Leavers  "  either  pass  to  practical  work  with  the  help  of  their 
relatives  or  they  do  piece-work  in  the  Vienna  shops  for  the  adult 
blind.  Comparatively,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  blind 
piano  tuners,  who  also  play  dance  music,  etc.,  for  the  dancing- 
schools  of  Vienna, 
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Pupils  with  very  defective  sight  also  come  to  these  schools 
and  are  taught  reading,  writing,  etc.,  as  those  with  normal  vision. 

The  qualifications  for  teachers  of  the  blind  are  equal  to  those 
of  the  Elementary  or  Vock's  Schules ;  they  must  also  gain  a  special 
certificate  for  teaching  the  blind.  Candidates  must  spend  one 
year  in  practical  work  at  the  Blind  Institute  by  order  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  Committee,  which  includes  two  special 
examiners  and  one  eye  specialist  besides  the  Director  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  general  schools.  The  examination  is  theoretical  and 
practical.  The  candidate  is  first  given  a  treatise  and  has  three 
months  in  which  to  prepare  the  same.  Then,  if  satisfactory,  he 
or  she  is  allowed  to  continue  the  examination  in  class  work,  prac- 
tical  teaching  tests  and   oral   examinations. 

The  Blind  Institution  is  non-sectarian  and  accepts  within  the 
limits  of  its  accommodation  children  and  young  folk  of  defective 
sight  from  foreign   lands,   irrespective  of  nationality. 

The  Library  for  the  Blind  contains  16,000  volumes,  and  for  the 
embossing  only  blind  people  are  employed. 

From  these  notes,  all  who  are  interested  in  the  educational 
work  of  another  land,  in  the  training  and  care  of  the  afflicted 
children  in  all  the  "Special"  or  "Help  Schools"  there,  must 
feel  a  very  keen  pleasure  that,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  havoc  and 
poverty  wrought  by  the  great  war,  so  much  splendid  work  is  being 
accomplished  by  the  directors  and  their  capable  staffs  on  behalf  of 
the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  mentally  and  morally  defective 
children  of  Vienna — a  city  of  but  2,000,000  inhabitants. 


EXTRACT    FROM    A    HOME    TEACHER'S    LETTER. 

"  I  am  so  interested  to  hear  of  the  work  you  are  doing,  and 
hope  the  social  club  will  be  a  great  success.  We  had  our  Home 
Teachers'  Conference  in  Manchester  yesterday  [May  12th]  and 
the  subject  of  clubs  came  up  for  discussion.  Some  were  in 
favour  of  the  clubs  being  for  the  blind  only,  and  run  by  the 
blind.  A  great  mistake,  I  think.  It  tends  to  make  the  blind 
person  more  '  cliquey  '  (if  I  may  coin  the  word)  and  more  isola- 
ted;  accentuating  their  point  of  view.  Here,  we  always  find  they 
prefer  to  have  sighted  visitors  at  the  club;  and  on  the  only  occa- 
sion that  we  had  only  two  sighted  people  present,  they  said 
it  was  the  dullest  club  meeting  we  had  ever  had — which  clearly 
showed  they  did  not  appreciate  playing  games  with,  and  talking 
to,  each  other.  We  try  to  arrange  in  whist  or  bridge,  for  instance, 
one  blind  person  to  three  sighted  and  that  is  what  they  seem  to 
enjoy  most," 
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SUPERVISION    OF    CHARITIES. 

(From  The  Times  of  March   19th,   1927.) 

After  a  careful  investigation  lasting  nearly  two  years,  a  report 
has  been  presented  by  the  Departmental  Committee  which  the 
Home  Secretary,  Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks,  appointed  to  con- 
sider whether  any  form  of  supervision  is  desirable  over  charities 
which  seek  financial  support  from  the  public.   .   .   . 

The  following,  they  say,  are  their  main  conclusions  : — 

We  do  not  recommend  the  institution  of  any  universal  system 

of  supervision  over  collecting  charities. 
We  recommend  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  should  be 
empowered  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  any  collect- 
ing charity  which  is  represented  to  them  by  a  "  representing 
authority"  as  not  carried  on  in  good  faith  for  charitable 
purposes,  not  properly  administered,  or  not  keeping  proper 
accounts;  and  to  wind-up  or  remodel  the  charity,  or  to  take 
other  necessary  action,  if  they  find  the  allegation  proved. 

We   recommend  the   institution   of  a  system    of  licensing   for 
door-to-door  collections,  collections  in  public  places  of  en- 
tertainment   and    public-houses,    and   boxes    in    shops    and 
public-houses. 
In  a  preliminary  review  of  the  existing  law  and  practice,  the 
report  gives  details  of  the  working  of  the  Wrar  Charities  and  Blind 
Persons  Acts,  and  points  out  that  the  societies  which  are  refused 
registration  or  struck  off  the  register  under  the  two  Acts  consist 
of  the  so-called  charity  which   is  fraudulent  in   its  very  inception 
and  often  originated  by  persons  who  have  served  terms  of  imprison- 
ment  for   false   pretences ;   the  charity    founded   by   well-meaning 
enthusiasts   who,    from   lack   of  experience  or  business   capacity, 
quickly  found  the  proper  conduct  of  the  organisation  beyond  their 
powers;  and,  between  these  two  extremes,  charities  which  shaded 
off  into  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

The  Committee  were  disturbed  to  find  that  registration  of  blind 
charities  had  not  succeeded  in  reducing  the  costs  of  collection, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  showed  a  tendency  to  rise  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  larger  organisations. 

The  Committee,  however,  consider  that  good  might  be  accom- 
plished by  the  establishment  of  an  authority  before  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  bring  any  charitable  organisation  against  which  a 
prima  facie  case  of  fraud  or  gross  mismanagement  were  made 
out,  and  that  a  scheme  of  this  kind  could  readily  be  adapted  from 
the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  War  Charities  Act.     The  com- 
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mittee  recommend  the  Charity  Commissioners  as  the  most  suitable 
authority  for  the  purpose,  with  the  local  government  and  police 
registration  authorities  as  the  "representing  authorities"  to  be 
at  liberty,  on  proper  grounds,  to  make  a  representation  as  to  any 
charity  within  the  scheme.  The  Charity  Commissioners  would, 
under  this  plan,  set  up  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  any  charity 
"  represented  "  to  it,  and  would  have  power  to  make  a  scheme  for 
its  continuance  or  to  wind  it  up. 

On  the  subject  of  ballots,  the  Committee  state  that  the  most 
objectionable  feature  seems  to  be  that,  even  when  well  conducted, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  proceeds  finds  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  professional  promoters.  They  do  not  recommend,  how- 
ever, that  any  control  should  be  instituted  over  ballots  organised 
on  behalf  of  charities  as  such ;  but  in  common  with  any  other 
method  of  raising  money  for  charitable  purposes,  they  would  fall 
within  the  scheme  for  providing  for  the  representation  of  a  charity 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

After  a  reference  to  "  the  carelessness  with  which  people  hold- 
ing prominent  positions  allow  their  names  to  be  associated  with 
unsubstantial  charities  "  the  report  concludes  by  saying  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  primarily  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
themselves. 


Circular  780. 

Ministry  of  Health, 

Whitehall,  S.W.i, 

2jth  April,   192J. 

WELFARE    OF    THE    BLIND. 
Definition  of  Blindness. 

Sir  (or  Madam), 

1.  I  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  to  refer  to 
Circular  681,  which  was  issued  on  the  29th  March,  1926,  and  to 
state  that  he  is  informed  that  some  misunderstanding  has  arisen 
in  certain  areas  in  applying  the  criteria  indicated  in  paragraphs 
3,  4  and  5  of  that  Circular  to  the  determination  of  the  question 
whether  a  person  is  "  too  blind  to  perform  work  for  which  eye- 
sight is  essential." 

2.  It  was  stated  in  paragraph  3  of  the  Circular  that,  in 
interpreting  this  definition,  the  Minister  had  followed  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report,  dated  21st  July,  1915,  of  the 
Ophthalmological  Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  which 
not   only   suggested   the   definition,  but  indicated  a   standard   of 
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interpretation.  The  report  expressed  the  opinion  that  although 
the  criteria  suggested  in  the  report,  which  are  quoted  in  para- 
graph 3  of  Circular  68 1,  were  likely  to  be  useful  as  preliminary 
guides,  they  should  be  regarded  as  purely  tentative  until  experi- 
ence had  been  gained  of  their  working. 

3.  The  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  six  years,  and  the  Minister  is  advised  that  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  these  criteria  afford  trustworthy  guidance 
in  determining  whether  a  person  is  too  blind  to  perform  work  for 
which  eyesight  is  essential.  A  visual  acuity  greater  than  6/6oths 
with  the  most  suitable  glasses,  may  therefore  be  regarded,  in  the 
absence  of  such  counter-balancing  conditions  as  great  contraction 
of  the  field  of  vision,  marked  nystagmus,  etc.,  as  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  person  is  not  too  blind  to  perform  work  for  which 
eyesight  is  essential.  But  the  degree  of  visual  acuity  should  not 
be  regarded  as  the  sole  determining  factor,  and  due  consideration 
should,  of  course,  be  given  to  all  the  visual  conditions.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  essential  that  only  the  visual  conditions  should 
be  taken  into  account,  and  other  bodily  or  mental  infirmities 
should  be  disregarded.  The  test  to  be  applied  is  not  whether  a 
person  is  unable  to  pursue  his  ordinary  occupation,  or  any  par- 
ticular occupation,  but  whether  he  is  too  blind  to  perform  work 
for  which  eyesight  is  essential. 

4.  All  applications  made  to  the  Minister  for  the  approval  of 
new  entrants  to  a  grant-aided  service  for  the  blind  should  accord- 
ingly be  accompanied  by  medical  certificates  giving  (i)  the  degree 
of  visual  acuity  in  each  eye  of  the  new  entrant,  (ii)  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  visual  defects  present,  and  (iii)  a  definite  opinion, 
formed  after  due  consideration  of  all  the  visual  conditions,  that 
the  person  is  too  blind  to  perform  work  for  which  eyesight  is 
essential. 

Further  copies  of  this  Circular  may  be  purchased  directly  from 
His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 

I  am,  Sir  (or  Madam), 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
A.  B.  Maclachan, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


WANTED. — Qualified  Home  Teacher  for  North  Westmor- 
land. Salary  ^3  per  week,  plus  expenses.  Apply  the  Secretary, 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Home  and  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  22  and  24  Lonsdale  Street,  Carlisle. 

Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Printers,   Mornington  St.,   Manchester.  S.E 
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EDITORIAL, 

The  following  circular  letter  which  accompanied  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  College  and  Association  will  claim  the  attention  and 
interest  of  all  teachers  and  will  enlist  as  well,  we  hope,  their 
active  co-operation. 

The  investigation  proposed  is  one  which  will  have  lasting  re- 
sults. When  the  psychology  of  blind  children  has  been  ascertained, 
a  code  of  general  principles  upon  which  to  base  educational  prac- 
tice will  follow  and  certain  conclusions  will  be  framed  to  be 
accepted  as  scientific  fact  and  handed  on  with  authority  to  new 
generations  of  teachers. 

The  prime  necessity  in  such  an  undertaking  is  that  those  con- 
ducting it  shall  be  fully  equipped  for  the  work.  Of  Mr.  Ritchie's 
credentials  it  is  not  needful  to  speak  here,  he  is  too  well  known  to 
us  as  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  education  of  the  blind  for 
many  years,  and  his  special  knowledge  will  be  reinforced  by 
Mr.  Earle's  acquaintance  with  the  wider  fields  of  psychology. 
Mr.  Earle  is  an  expert  whose  verdict  is  valued  by  other  experts 
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in  the  same  line.  For  some  reason,  the  psychology  of  blindness 
has  always  interested  him,  an  interest  of  which  we  have  already- 
reaped  the  benefit,  as  his  address  at  the  Public  Meeting  in  June,, 
1926,   and  his  present  contributions  to  this  magazine  testify. 

As  far,  then,  as  our  leaders  are  concerned,  our  position  is 
strong;  we  have  a  unique  opportunity.  "Opportunity  has  hair 
in  front  but  is  bald  behind,  if  we  seize  her  by  the  forelock  we  may 
hold  her,  but  if  suffered  to  escape,  not  Jupiter  himself  could  catch 
her  again."  Are  we  prepared  to  seize  the  forelock  and  hold  it 
with  the  grip  which  the  occasion  demands?  The  weak  spot  in 
psychology  is  that  every  test  has  to  be  applied  by  an  individual 
to  an  individual  and  when  the  human  element  steps  in  infallibility 
vanishes  away.  If  we  could  measure  dexterity  with  a  clinical 
thermometer  or  count  the  pulse  of  the  mind,  our  experiments 
would  produce  a  knowledge  that  was  absolute  in  the  scientific 
sense.  Unfortunately,  such  a  mechanical  practice  is  impossible. 
A  little  clumsiness,  a  little  excitement,  a  little  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  the  psychologist  applying  the  test  may  disturb  the  subject  and 
mar  the  experiment. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  and  make  our  practice  in  the  appli- 
cation of  tests  as  uniform  as  possible,  a  short  course  of  instruction 
at  the  opening  of  next  year  has  been  proposed  and  a  preliminary 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  October  8th,  probably  at  3 
p.m.,  at  The  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage. 

Further,  it  has  been  assumed  in  the  past  that  "normal" 
development  is  the  standard  at  which  to  aim  in  educating  the 
blind.  "  Normal"  is  here  treated  as  though  it  were  an  absolute 
term,  whereas  in  truth  it  is  a  term  relative  to  environment.  The 
environments  of  the  blind  and  of  the  seeing  child  being,  as  Mr. 
Earle  has  pointed  out,  essentially  different,  behaviour  that  is  nor- 
mal in  the  latter  would  be  abnormal  in  the  former.  "It  is  not, 
as  sometimes  seems  to  be  the  case,  a  matter  of  training  hearing, 
touch  and  other  senses  to  higher  degrees  of  proficiency  to  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  vision,  as  though  by  so  doing  equality 
of  development  with  seeing  people  along  similar  lines  could 
thereby  be  secured."  If  this  truth  be  once  fully  apprehended  we 
shall  be  ready  to  make  a  fresh  start,  and  having  discovered  what 
the  normal  blind  child  is  capable  of,  to  adopt  this  standard  as  the 
basis  of  education.  "  Is  there  no  possibility  of  complete  develop- 
ment within  the  universe  of  experience  which  is  accessible  to  the 
blind  child?" 

Mr.  Earle  has  asked  this  question  and  it  is  out  privilege  under 
his  guidance  to  answer  it.  May  we  repeat  that  the  answer  will 
have  far-reaching  results  and  that  its  validity  depends  upon  the 
extent  and  the  accuracy  of  the  evidence  gathered?  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  October  8th  will  see  a  "full  house"  eager  to  pursue 
this  quest  to  a  successful  issue. 
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College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

26  Bolingbroke  Grove, 

Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.  11., 

19/7/27. 
Dear  Sir,  or  Madam, 

For  some  years  it  has  been  evident  to  teachers  in  this  country 
that  an  investigation,  under  skilled  guidance,  into  the  psychology 
of  blind  children  would  be  of  great  value.  It  would  help  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  the  mental  processes  of  the  blind  child  differ 
from  those  of  the  seeing  child.  It  might,  in  the  light  of  results 
obtained,  be  found  necessary  to  remodel  the  generally  accepted 
theory  and  practice  in  our  schools.  It  is  at  least  safe  to  surmise 
that  some  modifications  of  standard  practice  will  be  found 
advisable. 

An  enquiry  of  this  nature  with  all  its  educational  implications 
must  appeal  to  our  members,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
a  programme  of  investigation  is  at  present  being  prepared.  This, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  carried  through  under  the  auspices  of  the 
College  and  Association. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Earle,  who  is  already  well  known  to  members,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  has  consented  to  take 
charge  and  is  anxious  to  secure  the  help  of  as  many  teachers  as 
possible. 

The  giving  of  intelligence  tests  is  work  that  cannot  be  profit- 
ably carried  on  without  expert  instruction  and  guidance.  To  meet 
this  need,  Mr.  Earle  has  kindly  offered  to  conduct  a  week's 
preparatory  course  for  those  teachers  who  will  volunteer  to  carry 
out  tests  in  their  own  schools. 

It  had  been  hoped  to  arrange  for  such  a  course  during  the 
summer  holidays,  but  this  has  proved  impracticable,  and  a  post- 
ponement to  the  beginning  of  January  of  next  year  has  been 
decided  upon. 

In  order  to  give  teachers  an  initial  survey  of  the  work  that  is 
proposed,  a  preliminary  meeting  will  take  place  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  8th  October,  when  Mr.  Earle  has  promised  to  attend. 
This  meeting  will  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  discussion,  and 
opinions  will  be  invited  as  to  the  scope  and  direction  of  the 
enquiry. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  let  me  know  at  an  early  date  whether 
the  above  suggestions  appeal  to  you,  whether  you  will  be  able  to 
be  present  on  the  8th  October,  and  whether  you  are  likely  to  join 
the  course  in  January.     No  fee  will  be  charged. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.    M.    R.    Garaway. 
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PRINCIPLES     UNDERLYING     THE     TEACHING 
OF    BLIND     CHILDREN 

(continued). 

In  the  previous  article  I  suggested  that  the  studies  in 
education  most  useful  to  the  teacher  of  the  blind  could  be 
listed   under  four  heads  :  — 

(i)  the  instinctive  bases  of  human  nature; 

(2)  physical  growth  and  the  development  of  skill ; 

(3)  the  development  of  intellectual  power; 

(4)  methods  of  instruction; 

and  the  first  two  were  briefly  discussed. 

(3)  The  Development  of  Intellectual  Power. 

The  study  of  the  growth  of  the  individual  in  intellectual 
power  includes  the  consideration  of  two  important  ques- 
tions :  — 

(a)  the  nature  of  the  individual's  endowment  of  capacity 

to  learn; 

(b)  the  influence  of  environment. 

Although  there  have  been  theories  of  education  founded 
on  the  belief  that  all  men  at  birth  are  equally  endowed  with 
the  potentialities  of  development  and  that  differences  of 
environment  sufficiently  explain  the  differences  in  their  sub- 
sequent achievements,  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  is 
to  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  influence  of  inborn 
capacities  and  aptitudes.  Consequently,  the  teacher  needs 
some  method  of  ascertaining  what  these  are  and  how  they 
are  expressed  and  developed.  The  studies  of  psychologists 
have  been  very  fruitful  in  this  respect,  and  within  recent  years 
the  use  of  specially  constructed  tests  has  enabled  the  distinc- 
tion between  innate  ability  and  acquired  knowledge  to  be  more 
rigorously  denned  and  maintained.  Teachers  can,  therefore, 
no  longer  afford  to  ignore  instruments  which  are  potentially 
of  great  value  to  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  teaching  of  blind  children  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case.  Whether  blindness  exists  from  birth  or 
is  acquired  at  a  later  stage  it  is  necessary  to  know  to  what 
extent  it  affects  a  child's  innate  capacity  for  development. 
Granted  that  blindness  means  a  restricted  environment,   does 
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it  also  mean  a  restricted  development  ?  Is  there  no  possibility 
of  complete  development  within  the  universe  of  experience 
which  is  accessible  to  the  blind  child  ?  The  problem  of  educat- 
ing a  blind  child  is  clearly  one  of  securing  an  adequately 
developed  and  trained  mind  within  that  particular  universe 
of  experience  from  which  vision  is  excluded.  It  is  not,  as 
sometimes  seems  to  be  the  case,  a  matter  of  training  hearing, 
touch  and  other  senses  to  higher  degrees  of  proficiency  to  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  vision,  as  though  by  so  doing 
equality  of  development  with  seeing  people  along  similar  lines 
could  thereby  be  secured.  From  a  psychological  point  of 
view,  it  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  the  resemblances  between 
the  universe  of  experience  of  seeing  persons  and  that  of  blind 
persons  are  so  many  and  so  extensive  as  to  justify  similar 
processes  of  instruction  and  education.  But  on  this  point 
there  will  be  different  opinions,  as  there  must  until  the  matter 
is  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Meanwhile  the  teacher  of 
blind  children  should  give  thought  to  these  problems,  and 
regard  teaching  as  something  more  than  the  imparting  of 
certain  kinds  of  knowledge  and  practical  skill.  Only  by  care- 
ful thought  and  experiment  can  a  sound  educational  practice 
be  produced,  and  most  of  the  successful  teachers  are  those  who 
develop  their  theory  and  practice  together.  Some  of  the 
problems  which  deserve  consideration  are  these:  — 

{a)  What  are  the  effects  of  total  and  of  partial  blindness 
respectively  upon  development  when  each  originates 
(i)  in  early  infancy  ? 
(ii)  in  childhood? 
(iii)  in  adolescence? 
Similar  differences  in  relation  to  the  education  of  adults  also 
need  consideration. 

(b)  How    do   the   effects   of   partial   blindness   differ   from 

those  of  total  blindness,  and  what  degree  of  visual 

acuity  is  pedagogically  valuable? 

It  may  seem  obvious  that  a  child  who  can  see  something 

is  not  in  the  same  position  relative  to  his  environment  as  a 

child   who   can   see   nothing,    but    the     exigencies     of     school 

organisation   often   compel   teachers   to   act    as   if   there  were 

no  differences.     Yet  it  is  worth  while  to  recognise  that  from 

an  ''experience  getting"  point  of  view  the  two  types  are  not 

equally  equipped,  and  to  allow  for  these  differences  whenever 

it  is  possible. 
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(V)  How    may    the   differences   in    attainment   which    in   an 

ordinary   environment   of   equal   opportunities   mark 

off    the    mentally    superior    child    from    the   inferior 

child  be  used  to  classify  blind  children   for  whom 

there    is     seldom    any    equality    of    environmental 

influences  ? 

This   is   a   most   difficult   problem,   but   not  until   it   is   solved 

will  teachers  of  the  blind  be  able  to  help  to  the  fullest  extent 

every  child  in  their  classes. 

Apart  from  these  important  special  problems  which  engage 
the  attention  of  the  teacher  of  blind  children,  there  are  the 
principal  laws  of  mental  development  also  to  be  considered. 
These  laws  will,  in  general,  hold  for  blind  and  seeing  alike, 
and  consequently  the  study  of  them  will  be  a  help. 

Experience,  as  the  psychologists  tell  us,  is  summarised  in 
our  images  and  ideas,  as  well  as  in  our  habitual  actions  and 
acquired  skills.  Such  experience,  no  matter  how  completely 
organised  or  how  hardly  won,  comes  in  the  first  place  through 
the  activity  of  the  senses.  Hence  sense  training  finds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  early  stages  of  many  schemes  of  educa- 
tion. Quite  rightly  teachers  of  the  blind  have  applied  similar 
principles  in  the  education  of  young  children,  though  this 
excellent  practice  seems  to  have  been  bound  up,  at  times,  with 
some  rather  dubious  theory.  Sensations  give  rise  to  perceptual 
experiences,  which  in  turn  are  summarised  and  stored  in 
images  and  ideas.  Words  form  convenient  symbols  for  such 
"epitomes"  of  experience,  but  there  are  dangers  in  their  use, 
of  which  teachers  of  the  blind  are  only  too  well  aware.  Study 
of  the  psychological  processes  by  which  the  meanings  of  words 
are  derived  only  confirms  the  great  need  for  care  in  the  use 
of  language  as  a  medium  of  instruction  and  in  the  interchange 
of  experience.  Because  of  these  dangers  a  study  of  the  blind 
child's  imagery  processes  and  of  the  special  characteristics 
and  suitability  of  his  images  would  greatly  help  the  teacher 
to  a  better  solution  of  this  problem.  Development  to  the 
highest  levels  of  abstract  thought  greatly  depends  upon  the 
adequacy  of  the  methods  by  which  each  new  experience  is 
interpreted  and  recorded  for  future  use. 

There  is  no  need  to  give  a  numerous  bibliography  in  con- 
nection with  these  topics.  Any  good  general  text  book  of 
psychology  will  be  found  useful  (Stout — Manual  of 
Psychology,    and    Macdougall — Outline   of    Psychology   may 
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3e  mentioned),  while  many  of  the  general  books  on  education 
written  for  teachers  contain  chapters  on  similar  topics  looked 
it  from  the  classroom  point  of  view.  Such  important 
pedagogical  questions  as  the  order  of  presentation  (logical  or 
psychological),  memorisation  (how  and  by  what  methods  im- 
Droved),  revision,  application  (involving  inductive  and  deduc- 
:ive  reasoning  processes),  and  the  like,  all  require  some 
idaptation  when  applied  to  the  needs  of  different  types  of 
}lind  and  blinded  persons,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  problem  to 
discover  how  far  such  adaptation  should  go. 

This  leads  to  the  fourth  group  of  studies — the  methods  of 
nstruction. 

4)  Methods  of  Instruction. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  purpose  of  any  didactic 
nethod  is  to  secure  the  best  possible  results,  and  that  the 
:hoice  of  a  method  depends  on  many  factors.  There  has  been 
i  constant  tendency  in  the  centuries  during  which  teaching 
las  gone  on  for  methods  which  have  proved  suitable  under 
me  set  of  conditions  to  persist  long  after  the  conditions  them- 
selves have  materially  changed.  But  the  essence  of  really 
skilful  teaching  lies  in  adaptability  of  method  to  special 
:ases.  The  teacher  who  can  respond  in  only  one  kind  of  way 
:o  the  great  variety  of  situations  which  occur  in  every  class- 
■00m  is  not  likely  to  be  even  moderately  successful. 

At  the  same  time  the  general  organisation  of  the  larger 
init,  the  school,  compels  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  in 
:he  programmes  and  treatment  of  each  separate  class.  Con- 
sequently, the  suitability  of  general  procedures  and  methods 
las  to  be  considered. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  alterna- 
tes, but  it  will  be  worth  while  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
Droblems  to  which  the  teacher  of  the  blind  may  profitably  give 
ittention. 

The  first  big  question  is  that  of  individual  teaching.  How 
Par,  and  by  what  methods,  can  the  child  be  taught  as  an 
ndividual.  It  will  generally  be  conceded  that  a  blind  child 
:an,  as  a  rule,  be  taught  most  successfully  only  in  this  way, 
Dut,  if  collective  teaching  is  necessary  and  advisable,  in  what 
subjects  and  to  what  extent  can  it  be  given  with  reasonable 
success  ? 

The   answers   depend   upon   many    factors — the   length   of 
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visual  experience  (if  any),  the  degree  of  vision  possessed  by 
the  child,  his  intelligence  or  "educable  capacity,"  his  present 
knowledge  and  experience,  the  provision  of  suitable  apparatus 
and  materials,  and  so  forth.  Some  of  these  are  psychological 
in  origin,  and  will  have  received  attention  in  the  studies 
mentioned  above.  Others,  however,  are  matters  of  organisa- 
tion. The  relative  merits  of  placing  together  children  of  equal 
age,  of  equal  intelligence,  of  equal  visual  acuity,  of  equal 
(past)  visual  experience,  all  need  consideration,  even  though 
in  practice  it  may  be  necessary  to  work  under  conditions  of 
inequality   of  one  sort   or  another. 

Another  group  of  important  questions  is  that  related  to 
the  choice  of  subjects.  Curricula  are,  as  a  rule,  laid  down 
by  external  authorities,  but  teachers  should  have  some  expert 
information  upon  the  suitability  and  value  of  the  subjects 
they  are  teaching.  Suitability,  also,  is  influenced  by  many 
factors,  and  the  most  important  are  the  psychological  ones 
connected  with  processes  of  development,  although  there  is 
generally  a  tendency  to  estimate  their  value  on  quite  other 
grounds  (utility,  for  example). 

But  equally  important  with  the  right  choice  of  subjects  is 
the  right  choice  of  method,  and  here  psychological  considera- 
tions are  very  important.  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching 
to  read  and  why  ?  Have  the  reasons  for  any  particular 
method  been  sufficiently  precisely  formulated  and  confirmed 
adequately  to  justify  it?  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  enquire. 
Similar  questions  might  be  asked  of  the  arithmetic  and  other 
studies.  Upon  what  principles  are  the  methods  founded,  and 
for  what  reasons  have  they  been  adopted  ?  Do  they  secure  the 
results  intended?  If  not,  is  the  fault  in  the  method  (which 
includes  the  teacher's  use  of  it)  or  in  the  children?  Again, 
we  have  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  "make  up"  of  the 
children  before  we  can  decide  these  questions,  and  so  we  get 
back  again  to  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  teacher's  work. 

Space  will  not  permit,  nor  was  it  intended  that  this  article 
should  contain,  any  detailed  discussion  of  these  various  ques- 
tions. They  have  been  mentioned  as  examples  of  the  kind 
of  problem  which  the  keen  teacher  of  the  blind  should  regard 
as  worthy  of  solution.  It  is  easier  to  ask  questions  than  to 
answer  them,  and  it  may  be  that,  as  yet,  some  of  them  have  no 
satisfactory  answer.  Even  so,  the  attempt  to  answer  them 
will  lead  the  teacher  to  discover  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
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children  he  is  teaching  than  he  otherwise  would.  Moreover, 
by  asking  and  endeavouring  to  solve  the  numerous  questions 
which  his  further  studies  will  prompt,  he  will  greatly  advance 
not  only  the  efficiency  of  his  own  work,  but  the  prestige  of  his 
profession. 


SECRETARY'S    NOTES. 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the   Blind,  on   Saturday,   June    18th,  at   n   a.m. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  Board  of  Examiners  on  the 
Examinations  just  concluded  of  School  Teachers  and  Home 
Teachers.  Accounts  of  these  examinations  appear  elsewhere  in 
these  pages. 

Several  resolutions  from  the  Branches  were  before  the  Com- 
mittee. Those  from  the  Northern  Branch  on  the  question  of 
Branch  Treasurers  were  recommended  by  the  Sub-Committee 
for  adoption  and  were  accepted,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  be  one  and  the  same  person.  As  Branch 
Treasurers  frequently  come  into  close  contact  with  members,  it 
is  hoped  by  this  means  to  collect  subscriptions  more  promptly. 
Later,  the  desirability  of  having  a  specified  date  on  which  all 
subscriptions  should  become  due  was  discussed,  and  April  ist 
was  selected.  It  was  decided  also  to  issue  a  membership  card 
to  serve  a  double  purpose,  as  evidence  of  membership  for  the 
year  in  question,  and  as  a  receipt  for  the  subscription  paid. 

The  Southern  Branch  asked  for  power  to  co-opt  additional 
members  to  the  Committee  whenever  any  section  of  the  member- 
ship was  unrepresented.  The  proposal  did  not  meet  with  general 
approval  and  was  referred  to  the  Branches  for  further  discussion. 

A  second  resolution  dealt  with  a  suggested  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  Magazine  to  non-members,  but  this  was  rejected. 
The  question  of  how  long  after  the  close  of  any  year  a  member 
should  continue  to  receive  the  Magazine  if  his  subscription 
remained  unpaid,  was  considered.  Three  months  was  agreed  upon 
as  the  maximum  latitude  to  be  allowed. 

The  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  October  8th. 
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NOTES    ON    ELEMENTARY    SCIENCE. 

By  Edward   Evans. 

2. — Chemistry. 

Although  the  general  title  "  Chemistry  "  is  given  to  this  series 
of  notes  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  illustrative  experiments 
are  purely  physical.  The  idea  of  chemical  change  will  be  best 
developed  from  that  of  physical  change  and  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  physics  is  an  essential  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  subject. 

Notes  are  given  for  ten  lessons,  but  it  will  be  found  in  prac- 
tice that  it  is  wise  to  devote  a  considerable  time  to  preliminary 
lessons,  in  order  to  familiarise  the  children  in  the  shape,  size, 
construction  and  use  of  ordinary  pieces  of  apparatus.  Experi- 
ence has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  average  blind  child  can  readily 
follow  through  the  processes  of  quite  an  evolved  type  of  experi- 
ment, provided  that  sufficient  opportunity  is  afforded  him  of 
handling  and  assembling  the  apparatus.  The  lessons  should 
commence  then,  with  a  thorough  examination  of  flasks,  beakers, 
crucibles,  tripods,  clamps,  stands,  glass  and  rubber  tubing  of 
different  bores  and  other  pieces  as  they  become  available.  The 
spirit  lamp  and  Bunsen  burner  must  be  studied  and  the  balance 
explained  and  tested.  Allow  the  children  to  cut  and  bend  glass, 
to. blow  out  bulbs  and  to  pull  out  glass  tubing.  In  a  short  time  a 
proper  atmosphere  will  be  created  and  the  interest  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  children  keenly  aroused. 

Nothing  in  a  demonstration  may  be  taken  for  granted  with 
blind  children.  Simple  phenomena  which  are  commonplaces  to 
the  seeing  are  often  quite  outside  the  experience  of  the  blind  and 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  adopt  simple  methods  of 
illustration  for  some  of  the  simplest  processes.  As  an  example  : 
it  is  patent  to  the  seeing  that  when  a  jar  full  of  water  is  inverted 
under  water  and  raised  so  that  just  the  rim  remains  immersed,  the 
water  remains  full  in  the  jar.  A  blind  child  can  be  made  to  see 
this  by  getting  him  to  place  a  cork  in  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  when 
it  will  immediately  float  away  from  his  hand  up  the  jar.  This  is 
but  a  simple  adaptation  but  it  serves  to  show  how  the  teacher 
must  be  constantly  vigilant  to  keep  these  things  before  him. 

The  apparatus  for  this  series  of  lessons  need  not  cost  much 
and  a  great  many  pieces  can  be  improvised.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber, though,  that  if  the  proper  utensils  are  bought  they  will  serve 
their  purpose  for  many  years,  and  in  the  long  run  prove  more 
economical  than  hastily  contrived  and  faulty  improvisations. 
Allow  me  again  to  remind  readers  that  these  are  only  intended 
to  serve  as  rather  rough  notes. 
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Lesson  i. — Forms  of  Matter  :  Solids,  Liquids,  Gases. 

Give  examples  of  each  and  state  and  illustrate  laws.  Changes 
of  state.  Physical  changes  :  turn  water  to  steam,  wax  to  liquid. 
Soil  was  used — note  sublimation  in  test  tube.  Heat  and  magnetize 
iron — no  increase  of  weight.  Dissolve  sugar  in  water  and  note 
no  difference  in  combined  weight.  Chemical  change.  Heat  phos- 
phorous.    Put  sodium  in  water.     Sulphuric  acid  on  zinc,  etc.,  etc. 

Lesson    2. — Solution,    Suspension,    Filtration,    Evaporation, 
Crystallization. 

Dissolve  salt  in  water.  Use  flat  saucers  so  as  to  facilitate 
feeling  with  fingers.  Put  sand  in.  Children  can  feel  it.  Pass 
through  filter  paper  where  sand  remains,  salt  passes  through  in 
solution.  Verify  by  tasting.  Evaporate  water  and  salt  remains. 
Slow  evaporation  will  produce  crystals.  Use  sugar,  alum,  nitre, 
copper  sulphate  and  compare  crystals. 

Lesson  3. — Condensation. 

Fix  up  Liebig's  condenser  if  available  or,  boil  water  in  flask 
fitted  with  leading  tube  into  another.  Pour  cold  water  on  outside 
of  latter.  Steam  is  condensed.  Weigh  original  water  and  find 
loss.  Compare  loss  with  weight  of  condensed  water.  Blind  chil- 
dren should  be  able  to  follow  this  intelligently. 

Lesson  4. — Elements,  Mixtures  and  Compounds. 

Shew  specimens  and  explain  nature  of  element.  Metallic. 
Non-metallic.  Mixtures  retain  properties  of  their  elements.  Their 
comparative  simplicity  of  separation.  Alcohol  and  water  by  dis- 
tillation of  former.  Sugar  and  sand  by  dissolving,  filtering  and 
evaporating.  Iron  filings  and  sulphur  by  use  of  magnet.  Com- 
pounds lose  the  properties  of  the  elements  and  acquire  new.  Iron 
filings  and  sulphur  heated  not  affected  by  magnet.  Different  feel. 
Many  other  illustrations  will  suggest  themselves  and  are  given 
in  most  text  books. 

Lesson  5. — The  Atmosphere,  the  non-active  element. 

Float  crucible  in  water,  ignite  phosphorous  in  it.  Cover  this 
with  jar  marked  in  fifths.  Note  dense  fumes  which  can  be  smelled. 
Water  rises  in  jar  and  phosphorous  is  extinguished.  Cover  mouth 
of  jar  with  glass  disc  and  withdraw.  Measure  height  of  water. 
Shake  well  and  fumes  quickly  disappear.  Test  residual  gas  with 
lighted  taper.  Explain  that  the  active  element  in  the  air  is  con- 
sumed and  non-active  element,  nitrogen,  is  left. 

Lesson  6. — Preparation  and  Properties  of  Oxygen. 

Collect  under  water.  Heat  potassium  chlorate  (4  parts)  and 
manganese  dioxide  (1  part).     These  experiments  can  be  carried  out 
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almost  identically  with  those  used  for  seeing  children.  Use  glow- 
ing splint.  Burn  magnesium  ribbon,  sulphur,  etc.,  in  gas,  when 
children  who  can  only  just  perceive  light  will  easily  follow  the 
demonstration. 

Lesson  7. — Combustion  and  Flame. 

Examine  candle  :  wick,  wax.  Wax  melts  and  is  absorbed  by 
wick.  Shew  that  heated  wax  gives  an  inflammable  gas.  Fit 
test  tube  with  cork  bored  to  take  a  glass  jet.  Heat  over  Bunsen, 
wax  melts  and  boils.  A  light  applied  to  jet  ignites  escaping  gas. 
Explain  three  zones  in  candle  flame.  Prove  candle  flame  is 
hollow.  Support  thin  glass  tube  in  dark  inner  zone  of  flame, 
whitish  smoke  ascends  which  can  be  ignited.  Put  piece  of  glossy 
white  paper  over  flame.  A  scorched  ring  appears  with  untouched 
core,  easily  felt.  Collect  soot  from  flame  on  white  paper,  let 
children  feel  it.  Connect  inlet  of  air  in  Bunsen  flame  with  oxygen 
lesson.  Test  for  collecting  soot.  Shew  how  it  is  burnt  in  Bunsen 
and  just  made  incandescent  in  candle. 

Lesson  8. — Preparation  and  Properties  of  Hydrogen. 

Sodium  in  water.  Sulphuric  acid  on  granulated  zinc  in 
Wolffe's  bottle.  Experiment  indentical  as  for  seeing  children. 
Detect  heat  of  chemical  action  by  feeling  and  listen  for  efferves- 
cence down  thistle  funnel.  Shew  combustibility,  lightness  and 
water-forming  properties. 

Lesson  9. — Water. 

Shew  analysis  by  electricity  and  synthesis  by  exploding  hydro- 
gen (2  parts)  and  oxygen  (1  part)  together  in  strong  flask.  No 
special  difficulty  for  the  blind. 

Lesson  10. — Carhonic  Acid  Gas. 

Burn  taper  in  jar  of  air.  Shew  gradual  extinction.  Pour  in 
lime  water  which  turns  milky.  Compare  with  breathing  into  lime 
water.  Milky  change  can  generally  be  appreciated  by  touch;  if 
not,  intensify  milkiness  and  filter.  Prepare  carbonic  acid  gas, 
Wolffe's  bottle,  marble  or  chalk,  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and 
collect  under  water.  Shew  heaviness,  non-combustibility  and 
does  not  support  combustion.     Effect  on  lime  water. 

After  these  lessons  the  subject  can,  of  course,  be  developed  as 
circumstances  permit. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  allow  the  blind  child  actively  to 
participate  in  carrying  out  the  experiments. 
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THE    PSYCHOLOGY    OF    BLIND    PERSONS. 

A  Public  Meeting  called  by  the  College  and  Association  ol 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  held  in  the  Armitage  Hall,  Great 
Portland  Street,  by  kind  permission  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  18th.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  hear  an  address  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stobart, 
of  the  B.B.C.,  on  "  The  Domain  of  Wireless,"  but  at  the  last 
moment  Mr.  Stobart  was  unfortunately  unable  to  come,  and  his 
place  was  taken  at  the  shortest  notice  by  an  American  visitor, 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  of  Mount  Holyoake  College,  Massachus- 
etts, who  spoke  on  some  experiences  with  the  blind  in  America. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.   Edward  Evans. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes  said  that  he  assumed  that  most  of  those 
he  was  addressing  were  teachers  of  the  blind,  and  to  them  he 
would  like  to  say  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Lady 
Campbell  a  number  of  times  in  the  States,  and  he  had  been  glad 
for  .eight  or  ten  years  past  to  use  in  his  own  work  the  results  of 
her  tests  with  different  types.  His  own  particular  line  in  the 
teaching  of  the  blind  was  psychology.  He  thought  that  England 
had  not  gone  quite  so  far  in  the  way  of  standardising  tests  in 
schools  as  had  America.  At  all  events,  to  judge  from  the  number 
of  publications  in  this  field,  America  was  far  ahead.  Last  year 
one  American  publishing  firm  alone  advertised  that  over  five 
million  school  children  had  been  tested  up  to  that  date  in  their 
own  particular  tests.  The  procedure  in  testing  was  as  follows  : — 
it  was  ascertained  on  the  basis  of  a  very  large  number  of 
experiments — a  number  large  enough  to  exclude  exceptional  cases 
— what  was  the  normal  degree  of  capacity  of  a  child  of,  for 
example,  ten  years  of  age  in  the  way  of  arithmetic,  reading, 
writing  and  other  subjects.  This  "  normal  "  having  been  estab- 
lished, it  was  applied  in  schools  as  a  test  in  all  kinds  of  directions, 
and  the  children  were  placed  accordingly  as  up  to  standard  or 
below  or  above.  If  the  ascertainment  of  ability  without  such  a 
standard  were  left  to  the  individual  teacher  his  task  was  not 
only  hard  but  was  likely  to  be  influenced  unconsciously  by  his 
like  or  dislike  of  a  particular  child.  The  standard  test  made  it 
more  possible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimation  of  the  child's 
ability. 

In  the  two  big  schools  for  the  blind  with  which  he  had  been 
connected  his  work  had  been  to  adjust  or  adapt  to  the  blind 
these  tests  which  were  the  result  of  observation  on  sighted 
children.  And  the  results  of  that  work  had  been  presented  to 
the  public  in  a  little  manual  of  which  he  was  the  author.  The 
idea  was  that  although  the  directors  of  education  for  the  blind 
could  not  send  their  trained  assistants  to  all  the  schools,  they 
could   nevertheless    by    means    of    such    routine    information    and 
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instruction  get  the  schools  even  in  the  most  widely  separated 
places  to  use  uniform  tests.  To  a  certain  extent  this  had  been 
done,  the  teachers  were  using  these  tests,  and  had  sent  forward 
their  results.  Where  did  the  blind  stand  in  comparison  with 
the  sighted?  He  believed  that  on  the  basis  of  these  reports  the 
blind  were  shown  to  be  at  least  two  years  retarded  on  the  average; 
in  a  good  many  subjects  the  retardation  was  four  years — that 
is  to  say,  a  blind  person  at  fourteen  would  be  in  respect  to  these 
subjects  where  a  sighted  person  was  at  ten.  English  composition 
was  one  of  these  subjects,  and  obviously  the  reason  was  that 
blind  children  had  so  much  less  material  upon  which  to  base  their 
imaginative  interpretations. 

Another  line  of  work  was  the  testing  of  the  intelligence  of 
blind  children.  This  was  begun  in  America  by  Robert  Irwin  in 
1914,  and  he  had  followed  along  the  same  lines.  Careful  tests 
had  up  to  the  present  been  made  on  over  1,500  such  children,  and 
as  every  test  took  upwards  of  an  hour,  some  taking  one  and  a 
half  hours,  it  represented  a  considerable  amount  of  work.  They 
were  almost  ready  now  to  issue  standards,  and  to  state  what 
blind  children  ought  to  be  able  to  do  in  intelligence  tests  at 
different  ages. 

A  third  general  line  in  the  States  was  an  attempt  to  develop  a 
psychology  of  blindness.  The  assumption  was  that  if  a  person 
had  had  an  unusual  experience  it  would  in  one  way  or  another 
affect  his  life,  his  character,  and  his  ability.  If,  for  example,  a 
man  had  a  tragedy  of  some  sort,  if  he  were  in  an  automobile 
accident,  and  "  bashed  up  and  scared,"  or  if  he  were  disappointed 
in  love — another  kind  of  tragedy — he  would  be  as  a  result  in 
future  not  quite  the  same  person  as  before.  In  some  essential 
part  of  him  he  would  be  changed.  A  man  disappointed  in  love, 
for  example,  might  conceivably  develop  into  a  woman-hater. 
What  they  had  been  trying  to  find  out  was  the  psychology  of 
the  blind  from  this  point  of  view,  to  discover  how  the  deprivation 
of  the  sense  of  sight  affected  a  person  psychologically.  To  begin 
with,  there  was  the  effect  on  the  other  senses.  How  were  the 
senses  of  the  blind  person  different?  Obviously  he  had  a  different 
sensory  equipment.  What  about  so-called  sensory  compensation 
— additional  acuteness  of  other  senses  in  compensation  for  the 
deprivation  of  one?  Did  the  other  senses  take  the  place  of 
vision?  That  was  an  interesting  problem.  Then  there  was  the 
question  of  the  warning  sense.  Was  the  sense  of  warning  when 
approaching  objects  a  new  sense  entirely  peculiar  to  the  blind, 
or  was  it  a  sense  which  was  common  to  everybody  but  was  not 
used  by  sighted  people?  Another  question  was  that  of  spatial 
perception.  A  person  who  had  become  blind  might  retain  a 
memory  which  would  give  a  more  or  less  correct  idea  of  space, 
but  what  idea  of  space  could  a  person  have  who  was  born  blind? 
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There  were  some  who  said  that  such  a  person  could  not  have  a 
space  sense  at  all,  that  what  they  depended  on  for  their  estima- 
tions was  a  time  sense.  Others  took  a  different  position.  Then 
there  was  the  question  of  memory.  Was  the  memory  of  blind 
persons  better  or  poorer  than  that  of  the  sighted?  Were  they 
specially  good  at  remembering  some  things  and  poor  at  remem- 
bering others?  It  looked  as  if  the  memory  of  blind  persons 
might  be  above  normal  in  respect  to  numbers,  repetitive  ideas, 
and  ideas  which  followed  in  logical  sequence.  Again,  how  was 
the  imagination  affected?  How  did  persons  born  blind  differ  from 
those  who  had  had  vision  and  had  been  deprived  of  it?  Then 
there  were  those  interesting  experiences,  synthesesia — or  a  mixing 
of  the  senses.  Some  persons,  for  instance,  experienced  a  colour 
sensation  when  given  sounds.  There  were  people  who  when  they 
heard  a  name  or  a  note  on  the  organ  would  think  of  a  colour, 
and  three  notes  on  the  organ  would  give  them  a  fusion  of 
colours.  Thus  one  got  into  the  region  of  the  higher  processes, 
and-  finally  into  the  question  of  character,  traits,  emotions,  and 
voluntary  actions.  Was  a  blind  person  more  cheerful  than  a 
sighted  person,  more  dismal,  more  cranky,  or  more  ready  to 
co-operate?  He  imagined  that  many  of  his  audience  would  take 
quite  different  views  on  these  points,  and  he  hoped  that  some  of 
those  present  would  express  their  opinions.  There  would  probably 
be  a  division  of  opinion  as  between  those  who  thought  that  blind 
folks  were  "just  ordinary  folks  in  the  dark"  and  those  who 
thought  them  quite  different  from  others.  In  this  brief  address  he 
had  done  little  more  than  pose  questions,  and  he  hoped  the  audi- 
ence would  answer  them. 

In  the  course  of  some  discussion,  Miss  Bell,  who  spoke  as  one 
who  had  sight  until  she  was  eight  years  old,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  she  was  not  at  all  different  from  what  she  would  have 
been  had  she  continued  to  have  her  sight,  except  in  limitation 
and  restriction  of  work.  The  character,  she  thought,  was  un- 
affected. 

Dr.  Hayes  said  that,  of  course,  it  would  be  very  useful  to 
have  some  confirmatory  evidence  from  someone  who  knew  the 
speaker,  because  a  person  was  not  very  well  able  to  judge  of 
himself.  Thereupon  a  gentleman  in  the  audience  got  up  to  say 
that  had  he  not  known  that  Miss  Bell  was  blind  he  would  many 
times  have  regarded  her  as  sighted  in  the  work  she  carried  out. 

Miss  Smith,  another  blind  lady  in  the  audience,  said  that  she 
had  never  had  vision,  but  she  was  able  to  tell  on  entering  a 
room  the  height  of  the  ceiling  and  the  distance  apart  of  the  walls, 
and  in  reply  to  a  suggestion  by  Dr.  Hayes  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  mislead  her  as  to  the  size  of  a  room  by  arranging 
curtains  she  said  that  she  would  know  by  the  muffled  "  feeling" 
of  the  curtains   that  they   were  there.      Another   member   of  the 
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audience  said  that  all  blind  people  had  a  space  sense  consequent 
upon  their  acute  detection  of  sounds. 

Dr.  Hayes,  however,  took  the  view  that  there  could  not  be 
the  idea  of  spatial  sound  unless  other  senses  such  as  the  touch 
were  engaged.  He  supposed  the  case  of  a  blind  person  who  had 
not  been  able,  say  as  the  result  of  locomotor  ataxia,  to  move 
from  one  position.  Such  a  person,  if  he  heard  the  bark  of  a  dog 
would  not  be  able  to  say  whether  the  bark  came  from  a  little  dog 
close  at  hand  or  from  a  large  dog  at  a  distance.  This  remark 
was  received  with  unbelieving  laughter  by  the  blind  persons 
present. 

Mr.  Dickson  said  that  the  spatial  sense  was  largely  a  matter 
of  hearing.  As  a  blind  person  he  got  along  quite  well  in  the  street 
and  was  able  to  preserve  a  straight  line  at  some  distance  from 
the  railings,  but  if  he  covered  his  ears  he  could  not  turn  a  corner. 
Some  time  ago  he  had  an  attack  of  otitis  media,  and  found  that 
it  materially  affected  his  capacity  for  getting  about. 

Mr.  Siddall,  also  blind,  mentioned  that  the  late  Canon  Wilson 
once  took  him  into  a  field  where  he  had  never  been  before  and 
asked  him  to  say  when  they  were  approaching  an  object.  Although 
grass  was  not  the  best  surface  for  such  a  test,  he  was  presently 
able  to  say  that  they  were  approaching  some  object,  and  on  Canon 
Wilson  asking  him  how  far  away  it  was,  he  said  that  it  was 
twelve  yards.  The  distance  was  measured  and  was  found  to  be 
eleven  and  a  half  yards.  He  wondered  whether  Dr.  Hayes  had 
ever  tried  standing  by  a  blind  person  and  without  informing  him 
of  his  presence  or  making  any  sound,  placing  his  hand  by  the 
side  of  his  face.  The  blind  person  would  become  bothered  by 
some  presence  which  was  not  conveyed  by  sound.  A  blind 
person  taken  into  a  room — even  a  room  to  which  he  was  unaccus- 
tomed— would  be  able  to  say  whether  or  not  there  was  someone 
in  the  room,  even  though  the  person  in  the  room  remained 
perfectly  still.  He  thought  that  any  blind  person  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  the  Armitage  Hall  would  be  more  or  less  aware  of 
its  size.  Many  blind  persons  were  able  to  say  when  they  were 
passing  a  doorway  or  a  window  without  depending  at  all  on  the 
sense  of  touch,  though  if  there  was  a  wind  or  draught  of  air 
the  matter  was  made  more  difficult. 

Dr.  Hayes  said  that  one  method  by  which  it  might  be  deter- 
mined whether  there  was  someone  else  in  the  room  was  by  the 
sense  of  smell.  ("  No.")  Somehow,  people  always  thought  of 
the  sense  of  smell  as  a  lowly  sense  and  one  to  be  repudiated.  He 
would  like  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  the  sense  of  smell.  It  was 
the  finest  of  all  the  senses.  There  were  more  distinctions  forth- 
coming through  that  sense  than  through  any  other.  Psychologists 
had  first  tried  to  classify  odours  into  six  groups,  then  into  nine, 
and  now  they  were  talking  about  thirty  thousand  different  kinds 
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of  odours.  The  nose  was  a  finer  organ  than  the  eye,  and  how 
it  fulfilled  its  function  was  still  unknown.  It  was  only  known 
that  there  were  a  few  unmodified  nerve-endings  in  the  nose  which 
sufficed  to  give  this  marvellous  discrimination.  With  regard  to 
the  warning  sense  of  blind  people,  he  had  read  a  great  deal  of 
literature  on  that  subject.  It  was  believed  by  some  to  be  a 
complex  of  difFerent  sensations,  by  others  to  be  a  new  sense 
called  the  x  sense,  while  others  again  ascribed  it  to  a  part  of  the 
forehead,  which  was  specially  sensitive  to  space  and  location. 
There  was  also  the  view  that  it  was  the  pitch  of  tone  as  one  went 
towards  an  object  which  indicated  its  location.  If  one  went 
straight  to  an  object  the  pitch  would  rise  quite  suddenly,  much 
as  the  sound  rose  if  one  poured  water  into  a  thermos  bottle, 
whereas  it  would  rise  slowly  if  one  approached  the  object  from  the 
side.  There  was  a  great  deal  about  the  internal  ear  which  was 
not  yet  understood.  There  were  organs  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
ear  which  perhaps  functioned  in  such  conditions  when  one  went 
up  and  down  an  elevator,  for  example,  or  along  in  a  train.  One 
German  investigator  had  said  that  in  early  childhood  blind, 
persons  went  about  with  their  hands  in  front  of  them,  using  them 
like  the  feelers  of  an  insect,  and  gradually  they  learned  to  know 
from  the  way  in  which  the  echoes  came  and  went  that  there 
was  something  in  front  of  them.  He  thought  that  when  one 
became  an  adult  the  echoes  served  as  distance  indicators.  In 
reply  to  a  question  whether  a  person  could  be  deaf  and  still  have 
the  inner  ear  acting  as  a  locator,  Dr.  Hayes  replied  that  he  thought 
it  quite  possible.  One  might  have  an  injury  to  the  cochlea,  while 
the  other  parts  of  the  inner  ear  remained  intact. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson  raised  the  further  question  whether  educa- 
tion continued  to  develop  the  intelligence  or  only  added  to  the  sum 
of  knowledge.  He  also  mentioned  that  the  Australian  aboriginal, 
who  was  a  much  better  sighted  person  than  the  civilised,  and  was 
used  indeed  in  following  the  tracks  of  criminals,  if  he  should 
become  blind,  had  nothing  like  the  capacity  for  adapting  himself 
or  finding  his  way  about  that  the  civilised  blind  person  possessed. 

Dr.  Hayes  said  that  if  an  aboriginal  followed  tracks  by  vision 
and  his  vision  was  lost,  he  would,  of  course,  have  nothing  else 
left.  With  regard  to  education,  our  intelligence  was  a  matter 
chiefly  of  heredity,  while  our  information  was  largely  a  matter  of 
environment  and  the  distance  we  got  along  in  life  depended  upon 
a  combination  of  the  two.  Intelligence  seemed  to  develop  up  to 
about  sixteen  years,  and  the  unusual  person  went  on  developing 
intelligence  for  a  couple  of  years  longer,  but  what  went  on  after 
that  was  the  accumulation  of  information.  The  rest  was  breadth, 
so  to  speak,  rather  than  the  vertical  development  which  was  called 
intelligence. 

The  Chairman   said  that  they  would  all  agree  that  they  owed 
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a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Or.  Hayes  for  stepping-  into  the 
breach  so  ably,  and  he  called  upon  Mr.  Ritchie  to  propose  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  him.  Mr.  Ritchie,  in  doing-  so,  said  that  Dr.  Hayes 
during-  his  visit  to  this  country  had  set  things  going  which  might 
lead  to  quite  unexpected  results. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  by  acclamation,  as  was  a 
further  vote  of  thanks  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  for 
the  loan  of  the  Hall. 


COLLEGE     AND    ASSOCIATION    OF    TEACHERS    OF 

THE     BLIND. 

SCHOOL    TEACHERS'    EXAMINATION,     1927. 

The  nineteenth  examination  for  the  School  Teachers'  Certi- 
ficate of  the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  was 
held  on  May  26th  and  27th,  1927,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,   London,   N.W.3. 

The  Examiners  were  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone  (Chairman),  Mr.  A.  R. 
Bannister,  Mr.  E.  Evans,  Miss  J.  I.  Falconer  (Sec),  Miss  M.  M. 
R.  Caraway,  Miss  E.   M.  Jones,  Mr.  J.  M.   Ritchie. 

Fourteen  candidates  entered,  ten  women  and  four  men.  Four 
were  re-entrants  from  last  year.  Ten  have  gained  the  certificate. 
Four  candidates  were  of  outstanding  merit  and  gained  over  80% 
of  marks. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  report  as  follows  : — 

Braille  (Practical). 
4  Honours,  4  Passes,  2  Failures. 
The  reading  was  better  than  the  dictation.      Punctuation  and 
the   practical   application    of  the    rules    of  Grade    II    were   weak. 
One  candidate  was  of  outstanding  merit  and  gained  full  marks. 

Braille  (Theoretical). 
6   Honours,   3   Passes,   4  Failures. 
The    subject    was    well   studied    and    showed    conciseness   and 
clarity  on  the  whole. 

Arithmetic. 
6  Honours,  3  Passes,  4  Failures, 
A  higher  standard  of  passes  was  attained  in  this  examination 
this  year. 

The  methods  of  working  were  more  involved  than  the  examples 
demanded.  Several  candidates  were  not  familiar  with  the  Taylor 
frame  and  apparently  had  not  troubled  to  practise  sufficiently. 
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Practice  of  Teaching. 
4  Honours,  6  Passes,  o  Failures. 
The  candidates  who  gained  honours  showed  knowledge  of  the 
special  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  standard  was  altogether  higher 
than  last  year.  The  lessons  by  the  other  candidates  were  fairly 
good  but  were  in  no  way  specially  adapted  for  a  class  of  blind 
children. 

Theory  of  Education. 
3  Honours,  7  Passes,  1  Failure. 
Some  of  the   papers  displayed  the   results  of  careful   reading 
and    independent    thought.       The    Honours'    candidates    did    ex- 
ceptionally good  papers. 

Infant  Handwork. 

2  Honours,  1  Pass. 

Specimens  were  simple  but  well  graded  and  within  the  scope 

of  the  children.     Theoretical  questions  were  thoughtfully  answered 

and    showed    knowledge  of    modern    educational    methods.       The 

weakest  part  was  the  practical  test. 

Physical  Training. 

2  Passes,  3  Failures. 
The  result  was  the  same  as  in  previous  years.     The  candidates 
showed  a  want    of   knowledge  of  fundamental    principles.       The 
schemes  were  very  poor  and  the  lessons  indifferently  given. 

Hand  Knitting. 

1  Honour. 

In  the  practical  test  the  graded  specimens  and  scheme  were 
excellent ;  the  teaching  bright  and  thorough. 

Typewriting. 

2  Passes. 

Fairly  good  papers  but  of  no  special  merit. 

Chair  Caning. 
2  Honours,  1  Pass,    1   Failure. 
This    subject    shows    decided    improvement    in    practical    and 
theoretical  work. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  N.  Siddle, 
School  for  the  Blind  Leeds;  Miss  M.  E.  B.  Cave,  East  Anglian 
School    for  the    Blind,    Gorleston-on-Sea,    was    proxime    accessit. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates ;  the  number 
of  subjects  in  which  honours  were  obtained  is  indicated  after  each 
name  : — 

Cave,  Miss   M.    E.    B.    ...     5       Thomas,  Mr.  D.  S 5 

Glen,    Miss    J.    B 1       Tirbutt,  Miss  S.   J 2 

Matthews,  Mrs.  C.  J.      ...     2       Vaughan,   Mr.    U 2 

Siddle,   Miss    N 6       Sutcliffe,    Mr.    T 3 

Sutton,  Miss  E.  M 4       Cookings,  Mr.  J.  P.        ...      1 
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HOME    TEACHERS'    EXAMINATION,     1927. 

The  fifth  examination  for  the  Home  Teachers'  Certificate  was 
held  simultaneously  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
London,  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Wavertree,  Liverpool,  and 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May  24th,  25th  and  26th, 
1927. 

The  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone 
(Chairman),  Mr.  A.  R.  Bannister,  Mr.  G.  Cowley  (Sec),  Mr.  E. 
Evans,  Miss  [.  I.  Falconer,  Miss  M.  M.  R.  Caraway,  Miss  E. 
M.  Jones,  Mr."  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Mr.  A.  Siddall,  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  were  assisted  by  the  following  co-opted  Exam- 
iners <in(\  Invigilators  : — Miss  Freshney,  Mr.  Ness,  Mr.  Jones, 
Mr.  Symes,  Miss  Radford,  Mr.  Osborn,  Mr.  Gadsby,  Miss  Bul- 
beck,  Mrs.  Dalby,  Mr.  Macaulay,  Miss  Thomas,  Miss  Lyon, 
Mr.  Lockhead,   Miss   Dixon,   Miss  Morris,   Miss  Russell. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  candidates  presented  themselves 
-<\nd   thirty-five  of  these  were  re-entrants. 

Seventy-four  certificates  were  granted  and  twenty-seven  of 
these  were  in  respect  of  re-entrants.  Of  the  successful  candi- 
dates, fifteen  were  blind,  twelve  partially  blind  and  forty-seven 
sighted. 

The  following  observations  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  and  should  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

Some  candidates  showed  that  they  had  definitely  worked 
hard  to  prepare  themselves.  The  standard  of  work  steadily 
improves.  The  Examiners  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  candi- 
dates coming  from  areas  where  classes  of  instruction  have  been 
held  were  almost  uniformly  successful  in  their  work. 

Braille. 
38  Honours,  40  Passes,  24  Failures. 
The  majority  of  the  failures  were  due  to  a  very  great  extent 
to  lack  of  knowledge  of  punctuation,  to  irregular  spacing,  to  an 
utter  disregard  of  the  rules  governing  the  employment  of  certain 
contractions,  and  in  a  few  cases  only,  to  a  very  hazy  knowledge 
of  the  Braille  alphabet.      The  reading  was  very  slow. 

Moon. 
19  Honours,  63  Passes,  19  Failures. 
The  standard   reached  was  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but 
on  the  whole  a  much  better  speed  was  attained. 

Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 
21  Honours,  57  Passes,   19  Failures. 
The  number  of  successes  was  similar  to  last  year,  but  twenty- 
one    obtained    Honours    compared    with    seven    in     1926.       The 
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Examiners  are  much  impressed  by  the  need  for  improvement  in 
methods  of  teaching.  A  large  number  of  the  candidates  had 
very  little  knowledge  of  how  to  set  about  giving  a  first  lesson. 
Much  good  would  result  from  a  short  course  on  methods  of 
teaching.  Some  candidates  had  obviously  acquired  their  know- 
ledge of  the  manual  alphabet  from  the  text  book  and  were  not 
fluent.  It  was  apparent  that  few  of  them  had  had  to  use  the 
alphabet  in  actual  practice.  There  was  a  lack  of  crispness  and 
decided  smudging  or   slurring. 

Professional    Knowledge   (Theoretical). 

17  Honours,  54  Passes,  27  Failures. 

Though  the  paper  set  was  slightly  easier  than  last  year's 
test,  the  percentage  of  failures  was  much  higher,  but  the  percen- 
tage of  Honours  also  was  higher.  Some  papers  were  remarkably 
full  and  exact.  In  case  work,  the  answers  to  the  viva  voce  test 
were  good  and  generally  showed  adaptability  and  common-sense. 

Chair  Caning. 
24  Honours,    39   Passes,    18   Failures. 

The  exercises  generally  were  better  than  those  of  last  year. 
There  were  less  failures  and  double  the  number  of  Honours  gained. 

The  four-way  seat  test  appeared  to  be  quite  new  to  some 
candidates,  and  they  had  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves  to 
an  unexpected  task. 

Some  answers  to  the  question,  which  asked  candidates  to 
estimate  costs  and  quantities  of  cane  required  for  12  chairs, 
revealed  many  instances  of  utter  guess-work.  Quantities  ranged 
from  i^lbs.   to  61bs.,  and  prices  from  6/-  to  20/-. 

Many  candidates  unwisely  did  not  bring  their  own  tools 
contrary  to  the  Examiners'  advice,  and  lost  marks  owing  to  their 
being  unaccustomed  to  using  the  tools  they  had  borrowed. 

Rush  Seating. 

11  Honours^  24  Passes,  7  Failures. 

The    standard    reached    was    a    distinct    improvement   on    last 

year  when  the  general  level  obtained  was  good.       It  was  evident 

that  most   candidates    had  received   some    efficient    instruction    in 

the  subject. 

Hand  Knitting. 

18  Honours,  22  Passes,  5  Failures. 

The  exercises  were  well  done  on  the  whole  and  the  results 
were  rather  better  than  those  obtained  last  year. 

Pulp  Cane  Work. 
11   Honours,  32  Passes,  7  Failures. 
Both   the  paper  and  practical  work  were  very  well  done  and 
the  exercises  were  distinctly  better    than    in    1926. 
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Netting. 

i    Honour,  o  Passes,    10   Failures. 

The  two  tests  set  were  of  the  simplest  character.      The  results 

are  disappointing.       Only   one  candidate  showed   a  real   practical 

knowledge  of  the  subject.      Several  of  the  attempts  were  ludicrous. 

Straw   Bag  Making  and  Raffia  Work. 
3   Honours,   17  Passes,   7  Failures. 

String  Bag  Making  and  Raffia  Work. 
2  Honours,  12  Passes,  6  Failures. 
These  results  are  not  so  good  as  those  of  1926.  Candidates 
would  do  better  if  more  time  were  given  to  these  tests  and  the 
time  definitely  divided  between  the  two  subjects.  Some  had 
obviously  spent  too  long  over  the  string  bag  making  and  not 
left  enough  time  for  raffia  work. 

Rug  Making. 
17    Honours,    58  Passes,    14  Failures. 
This   simple  and  popular  pastime   occupation    again  was  well 
done,  though  the  need  for  instruction  is  still  evident. 

Typewriting. 
7  Honours,   1 1   Passes,   5  Failures. 

Braille  Music. 
7   Honours,   3   Passes,   o   Failures. 

Circular  Machine  Knitting. 
1    Honour,  2  Passes,   o   Failures. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  E.  Fisher, 
Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers,  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Birmingham;  Miss  F.  M.  Smallwood,  also  of  the  Birmingham 
Institution  was  proxime  accessit. 

[We  regret  that  we  have  no  space  to  publish  the  list  of  successful 
candidates  in  the  present  number,  but  we  hope  to  do  so  in  a 
future  issue.] 


OBITUARY. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  which 
took  place  in  London  on  the  18th  August,  of  Sir  Ellis  Cunliffe, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  and  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  respected  figures  in 
the  world   of  the  blind. 

Robert  Ellis  CunlitTe  was  born  in  1858  and  educated  at 
Bradfield  and  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1880.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  a  solicitor  four  years  later.  He  worked 
hard  in  private  practice  until   in    1900  he  was  appointed  solicitor 
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to  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his  retirement  in 
1920.     He  was  knighted  in  191  1. 

Sir  Ellis  was  early  associated  with  work  for  the  blind.  In 
1 89 1  he  joined  the  Committee  of  the  Kensington  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  afterwards  known  as  the  West  London  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  and  now  a  branch  of  Swiss  Cottage.  Sir  Ellis,  however, 
was  known  far  beyond  the  walls  of  any  one  institution.  In  191 2 
he  threw  himself  with  characteristic  energy  and  success  into  the 
troubled  politics  of  the  time.  Two  rival  Bills  for  the  better  train- 
ing and  employment  of  the  blind  were  being  canvassed,  one  by 
the  Voluntary  Institutions  and  one  by  the  National  League  of  the 
Blind.  By  his  sound  legal  knowledge,  force  of  character  and 
shrewd  insight  into  human  nature,  he  brought  round  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  League  to  an  acceptance  of  the  Institution's  Bill 
and  so  paved  the  way  for  an  agreed  measure.  In  recent  years 
Sir  Ellis  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  joint  discussions  of  the 
London  Workshops  and  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Greater  London 
Fund  Committee. 

He  was  fond  of  this  kind  of  work  and  so  was  asked  to  do 
much  of  it.  He  often  complained  that  he  had  to  work  harder 
after  his  retirement  than  when  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  com- 
plaint was  not  seriously  meant,  for  he  was  happy  in  his  voluntary 
labours  and  never  cut  out  a  meeting  if  he  could  help  it.  To  every 
gathering  he  came,  full  of  camaraderie  and  good  humour,  but 
determined  that  the  views  he  held  would  have  in  him  a  faithful 
witness.  He  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  his  dialectical  skill  and  was 
like  Stevenson's  hero,  "  a  bonny  fechter."  Prominent  among  his 
qualities  were  his  fearlessness  and  his  tenacity.  He  never  hesi- 
tated to  state  boldly  views  which  he  knew  were  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  bulk  of  his  hearers.  He  never  surrendered  a 
point  until  it  was  irremediably  lost.  Trenchant  and  masterful,, 
he  was  at  his  best  when  fighting  a  losing  battle.  He  gave 
ground  with  such  extreme  leisureliness  that  always  he  seemed  on 
the  point  of  recapturing  it.  Yet,  although  much  engaged  in  con- 
troversy few  men  were  more  respected  and  even  beloved  among 
opponents  than  he.  He  was  singularly  free  from  personal  ran- 
cour and  absolutely  straight  in  all  his  dealings.  Anything  ap- 
proaching the  dubious  or  underhand  was  temperamentally  im- 
possible to  him. 

In  candour  and  undeviating  rectitude  he  was  altogether  admir- 
able. His  cheery  word  and  unfailing  good  spirits  will  be  sadly 
missed  in  many  quarters.  His  extensve  knowledge  and  long 
experience  of  blind  affairs,  his  acute  judgment  and  ready  sym- 
pathy were  outstanding  factors  in  a  striking  personality,  whom 
the  blind  world  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 
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NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  supplementary  catalogue  of  hooks  added  to  The  National 
Library  since  the  last  edition  of  the  catalogue  was  issued  in  1925 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  ready  during  September. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  (price  4d. ,  post  free)  to  any  who 
care  to  apply. 

35  Great  Smith  Street,  O.  I.  Prince, 

S.W.i.  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

NEWS    FROM    OXFORD. 

Mr.  Bonham  (Worcester  Blind  College  and  non-Collegiate)  has 
obtained  Second  Class  Honours  in  Honour  Moderations.  Mr. 
Brearley  (Worcester  Blind  College  and  Exeter  College)  has  taken 
Fourth  Class  Honours  in  jurisprudence.  Mr.  Arthur  Lloyd 
(Worcester  Blind  College  and  non-Collegiate)  has  gained  Fourth 
Class  Honours  in   English  Literature. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Cave-Palmer,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Vicar 
of  Trevalga  in  Cornwall,  and  the  Rev.  K.  C.  Macartney,  M.A., 
has  been  made  Rector  of  St.  Andrew,  Guernsey. 

The  Oxford  Society  for  the  Blind  has  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  take  over  its 
collecting  activities  in  the  area  and  to  give  the  Institute  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  proceeds. 

The  Oxford  Student  Library  has  been  taken  over  by  The 
National  Library  for  the  Blind.  It  is  intended  to  bring  out  a 
catalogue  of  all  books  available  for  blind  students 


[From  "The  Daily  Mail."] 

WAY    TO    BE    HAPPY. 

"  The  Right  to  be  Happy  "  was  recently  the  subject  of  an 
address  to  parents  and  scholars  at  Leighton  Park  School,  Read- 
ing*  ny  Dr.   J^cks,   Principal  of  Manchester  College,   Oxford. 

He  said  that  a  large  part  of  our  misery  seemed  to  him  to  be 
the  direct  result  of  mistaken  attempts  to  make  ourselves  happy, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  attempts  to  make  other  people 
happy  often  turned  out  dismal  failures. 

There  would  be  far  more  happiness  for  all  of  us  if  we  would 
put  it  out  of  our  minds  and  give  our  thoughts  to  more  important 
things. 

The  only  way  to  ensure  happiness  was  to  do  one's  job  the 
best  way  it  could  be  done. 

Dr.  Jacks  continued  : 

"  Beware    of  soft  jobs.      Don't    listen    to    people   who   tell 

you   man  was    made    for    happiness.       He   was    not;    he  was 
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made  for  something  infinitely  bigger  than  happiness.  He 
was  made  for  doing  physical,  beautiful,  heroic  work,  and 
the  only  happiness  he  is  entitled  to  as  a  right  is  the  happiness 
that  comes  from  doing  his  work  with  all  the  excellence  that  it 
demands  of  him." 

A    WISE    RECOMMENDATION. 

In  a  valuable  paper  on  The  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness read  at  the  Conference  held  by  the  Midland  Counties'  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  at  Birmingham  in  March,  Mr.  J.  Jameson 
Evans,  F.R.C.S.,  dealt  vigorously  with  the  question  of  Ophthal- 
mia Neonatorum.  He  said  "There  is  some  evidence  that  the 
cases  are  getting  fewer  in  number,  and  in  Scotland  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  reduction  in  the  case-rate  (less  than  3  per  thou- 
sand in  1924,  from  6  in  1913  and  9.9  in  1917)  since  1921  when  the 
instillation  of  silver  nitrate  into  the  eyes  of  the  newly-born  became 
compulsory  on  all  midwives."   .    .    . 

"The  consequences  of  neglect  of  her  responsibilities  by  the 
midwife  are  so  serious  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  few  cases 
now  ascribed  to  her  '  neglect,'  but  I  am  afraid  some  cases  are 
overlooked  or  their  seriousness  underestimated  by  the  doctor,  and 
I  approve  of  the  recommendations  of  a  Departmental  Committee 
of  1922  '  that  in  cases  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  facilities  for 
consultation  with  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  and  for  bacteriological 
investigation  should  be  provided  and  that  every  student  presenting 
himself  for  a  qualifying  examination  in  medicine  should  be 
examined  in  ophthalmology.'  I  might  say  that  both  these  pro- 
visions have  been  in  force  in  Birmingham  for  many  years." 


LIST     OF     ADDITIONAL    MEMBERS. 

(July,    1926— July,   1927.) 

Miss  N.  Brooks,   19  Hobart  Street,  Sharrow,  Sheffield. 

Miss  L.  Brownlbe,   The   Nook,   Soutergate,   Kirkby-in-Furness. 

Miss  J.  D.   Carter,    i  Womersley  Road,   Hornsey,   X.  8. 

Mr.  Catesby-Smith,    9    Albert    Bridge    Road,    S.W.  11. 

Miss  A.   Charlton,  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,    Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Miss  D.   M.   G.   Clark,    ii   Sun  Lane,   Marlborough,   Wilts. 

Miss  A.  L.  Cluhb,  50  Bradford  Street,  Walsall. 

Mrs.   E.   M.  Coates,  Midhurst,   Sylvester  Road,   E.  Einchley,   N.  2. 

Miss  Cookson,   Odsal  House  School,  Low  Moor,  Bradford. 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  38  Howe  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Mrs.   E.  E.   Davies,   Pamula,  Ruthin,  Denbighshire. 

Miss  K.    P.  Davis,   26  Duchess  Road,  Edgbaston,   Birmingham. 

Miss  K.    Diggle,    12    Parchment  Street,  Winchester,  Hants. 

Mr.   R.  C.   Dixon,  22  Mill  Lane,  Appley  Bridge,  Nr.  Wigan. 

Miss  W.   M.  Dobp.s,    no  Holly  Road,  Handsworth,  Birmingham. 

Miss  M.   E.   Donne,  6  Chichester  Street,   Chester. 

Miss  A.  M.  Dudley,   Hill  Crest,  James  Street,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Miss  E.  M.  Egar,  85  Rushes  Road,  Petersfield. 
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Mr.   I.  Erocker,  School  for  the  Blind,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 

Miss  A.  M.  Fripp,  7  Spring  Mount,  Harrogate.,  Yorks. 

Miss  E.  Garnett,  School  for  the  Blind,   Swiss  Cottage,   N.W.  3. 

Miss  L.  Gerrie,  Benwell  Grange,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr.   I.  Gorse,  30  Tyldesley  Road,  Atherton,  Nr.  Manchester. 

Rev.  E.  H.  GRIFFITHS,  School  for  the  Blind,   Leatherhead,  Surrey. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Grumbridge,  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead,  Surrey. 

Miss  L.  GULLENj  24  ("aiming  Street,  Liverpool. 

Miss  E.   Hanson,  89  Butlin  Road,  Luton. 

Mrs.   Hartland,  Glenberrow,  Nr.  Ledbury. 

Miss  L.  I.   Hewitt,   Redlands,  70  Station  Road,   Bexhill-on-Sea. 

Mr.   H.  W.  Hinciicliffe,   B.A.,  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead,  Surrey. 

Miss  E.  Holden,   15   Hagan  Street,   Salford,   Manchester. 

Miss  L.  Hunt,    103  Ashbrooke  Road,  Stirchley,  Salop. 
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EDITORIAL. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Edinburgh 
University  has  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon 
Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  and  all  his  friends  rejoice  that  he  should 
have  received  such  an  honour.  Those  to  whom  he  is  personally 
unknown  and  who  are  engaged  in  helping  the  blind  have  also 
reason  to  be  gratified,  in  that  the  original  work  which  gained  him 
this  distinction  was  a  thesis  upon  "  The  History  of  the  Education 
of  the  Blind." 

It  is  the  first  time  that  a  treatise  on  such  a  subject  has  been 
rewarded  by  a  University  degree,  and  the  fact  is  significant  in  that 
it  points  to  a  widening  of  the  field  of  academic  research.  The 
special  and  somewhat  isolated  calling  of  a  teacher  of  the  blind 
seems  less  remote  when  the  fruits  of  its  experience  are  thus 
recognised  and  hall-marked.  The  achievement  is  concrete  and 
unique  and  its  value  to  the  blind  community  as  an  augury  of  the 
future  has  yet  to  be  measured. 

Mr.  Ritchie  in  Doctor's  gown  and  hood  stands  as  a  symbolic 
figure,  beckoning  with  one  hand  to  the  blind   to  come  and  take 
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their  rightful  place  in  the  community ;  and  with  the  other,  appeal- 
ing to  the  educated  world  to  cast  aside  its  prejudices  and  frankly 
to  admit  to  its  industrial  and  professional  ranks  those  blind  men 
and  women  who  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  entree. 

The  letter  addressed  by  the  Chairman  to  Dr.  Ritchie,  which 
appears  elsewhere,  fully  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  College  which 
he  represents  upon  this  occasion. 


ECONOMY    VERSUS    EFFICIENCY. 

The  times  are  always  difficult,  and  for  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  making  both  ends  meet,  the  fact  is  ever  apparent. 
Still,  the  difficulties  have  to  be  faced,  the  food,  the  clothing,  the 
rent,  the  payment  of  stall'  have  to  be  provided  for,  if  our  children 
in  the  Special  Schools  are  to  be  on  anything  like  the  same  footing 
as  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  ordinary  schools  of  the 
country. 

The  influence  of  the  past  is  still  strongly  felt  in  our  schools 
for  the  blind.  For  so  long  we  were  out  of  the  stream  of  educa- 
tional advance,  in  a  backwater,  poorly  equipped  and  poorly 
staifed,  and  though  many  schools  have  made  good  and  have 
done  work  which  will  bear  comparison  with  any,  there  are  others 
which  are  still  held  back,  to  whom  new  ideas  and  new  standards 
are  long  in  coming  and  who  find  it  difficult  to  adapt  themselves 
to  changed  conditions. 

The  work  of  educating  our  blind  children  is  not  easy,  it  is 
more  difficult  than  appears  on  the  face  of  it,  the  weak  spots  are 
not  apparent  on  a  casual  glance.  Only  those  of  long  experience 
are  really  aware  of  where  the  most  dangerous  pitfalls  lie  and  of 
the  great  necessity  of  guarding  against  them.  They  are  so 
easily  overlooked  and   a  superficial  education   may   be  the  result. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Head  of  any  school  should  be  a 
man  or  woman  of  ripe  experience.  On  him  the  Staff  depends 
for  guidance  and  on  him  the  welfare  of  the  children  hangs.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  changes  of  staff  must  not  infrequently 
occur,  and  the  newcomers,  also  in  the  nature  of  things,  are 
mostly  without  much,  if  any,  experience  of  blind  children.  To 
their  Head  they  must  look  for  direction  and  guidance,  and  if  his 
own  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  work  are  limited  how  shall 
he    give    them   adequately   what    they   require? 

It  is  this  danger  to  the  education  of  the  blind  child,  the  results 
of  which  will  appear  later  in  his  life,  that  is  exercising  the  minds 
of  many  at  this  moment.  Appointing  bodies  are  troubled  by 
ways  and  means,  the  younger  the  Head  they  appoint  to  their 
schools,  the  lower  is  the  salary.  That  a  very  young  Head 
cannot  be    of  ripe   experience    is    either  overlooked   or    does   not 
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appear  to  them  to  be  of  great  importance.  But  it  is  of  import- 
ance, and  it  should  be  realised  that  very  much  of  the  welfare  of 
the  children  depends  on  the  wise  guidance  of  his  staff  by  the 
Head.  Experience  is  the  broadest  of  all  teachers  and  most 
thoroughly  equips  a  man  or  woman  for  the  work  required  of 
them. 

In  these  days  no  teachers  ask  unreasonable  salaries.  The 
I  Burnham  Scales  lay  down  what  is  considered  fair  on  all  sides. 
I  Teachers  cannot  take  less  and  Appointing  Bodies  cannot  expect 
I  to  pay  less  than  is  paid  to  other  teachers  in  their  own  area. 
1  Even  so,  the  authorities  are  asking  for  more  than  is  asked  of  those 
I  other  teachers ;  they  are  asking  for  tested  specialised  knowledge 
1  over  and  above  the  ordinary  qualifications. 

We  have  considered  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
lj  the  Appointing  Body,  we  must  look  at  it  from  that  of  the 
|  Teacher.  For  his  own  sake,  for  that  of  his  professional  col- 
I  leagues  and  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  no  teacher  can  or  must; 
I  accept  less  than  the  recognised  standard  of  payment,  i.e.,  that  laid 
I  down  by  the  Burnham  Scale  for  Special  Schools  for  his  area ; 
I  common  fairness  demands  this  for  one  and  all  alike. 


REVIEW. 

Our  small  and  inadequate  English  library  on  the  subject  of 
blindness,  has  received  a  valuable  addition  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  volume  produced  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  published  by  His  Majesty's  Station- 
ery Office  : — Handbook  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  England 
and   Wales,    price  7d.,   post  free. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  lucid,  terse  and  sympathetic  and 
marked  with  a  personal  touch  which  suggests  that  it  is  not  the 
work  of  a  committee  but  of  an  individual,  and  we  suspect  that 
the  author  is  Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett,  M.B.E.,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind.  That  he  should  have  undertaken  this  work 
after  so  short  a  term  of  office,  is  a  proof  of  his  interest  in  the 
wide  field  of  activities  controlled  by  the  Department  under  his 
charge;  that  he  should  have  executed  it  in  so  human  and  genial 
a  spirit,  augurs  well  for  his  future  relations  with  the  personnel 
of  that  field. 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 
And  it  is  precisely  the  note  of  human  nature  struck  in  these  pages 
which  raises  the  book  above  the  level  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  a 
state  department,  and  invests  it  with  an  appeal  most  unusual  in 
such  a  document. 

As  regards  its  content,  the  author  takes  an  easy  survey  of 
every  branch  of  work  for  the  blind,  and   adds  some  appendices 
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very  useful  for  purposes  of  reference.  The  handbook  should  be 
of  value  to  every  new  recruit,  and  particularly  helpful  to  com- 
mittees of  voluntary  associations  who  are  not  called  upon  to  go 
deeply  into  facts  and  figures  at  large,  but  need  a  superficial 
knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  the  cases  in  their 
area.  The  preface,  written  by  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  closes 
with  these  words,  and  we  share  his  hope  that  the  book,  if  it 
reaches   the  public,  will   not  fail   to  enlist   its   practical  help. 

"  I  believe  it  will  not  only  prove  valuable  to  those  who  are 
already  engaged  in  the  work,  but  that  it  will  make  a  wide  appeal 
to  the  public,  who  have  always  demonstrated  their  sympathy 
with  those  deprived  of  sight,  and  some  of  whom  may  perhaps 
be  induced,  after  perusing  this  book,  to  offer  their  services  in 
one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  they  will  be  welcome." 


PSYCHOLOGICAL    ENQUIRY. 

Preliminary  Meeting. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  8th  October,  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  a  very  large  and  representative 
gathering  of  teachers  was  held  to  carry  one  stage  further  the 
project  of  a  widespread  enquiry  into  the  mentality  of  blind  child- 
ren. The  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  College 
and  Association,  and  Mr.   Edward  Evans  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Evans  said  :  "  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  likely  to  happen 
in  my  year  of  office  as  your  Chairman  that  can  possibly  give  me 
greater  pleasure  or  more  real  satisfaction  than  the  occasion  of 
our  present  meeting.  Many  years  ago  I  ventured,  greatly 
daring,  to  offer  to  the  members  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the 
Association  a  paper  on  Intelligence  tests,  based  on  what  I  had 
read  of  Dr.  Drummond's  pioneer  efforts.  It  has  always  been 
a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  until  now  the  College  and  Association 
had  not  seen  its  way  to  develop  further  the  enquiry  initiated  so  long 
ago  by  Dr.   Drummond  and  amplified  by  Dr.  Hayes,  of  America. 

"  When  Mr.  Earle  made  us  his  debtor  last  year  by  reading 
to  us  his  remarkable  paper  on  Psychology,  it  was  suggested  to 
him  that  as  soon  as  the  many  calls  on  his  time  permitted,  he 
should  proceed  with  the  investigation  he  had  already  begun,  and 
establish  the  whole  question  on  a  more  solid  basis.  Happily, 
the  suggestion  has  borne  fruit,  and  we  are  proud  to  welcome  him 
among  us  to-day,  and  place  ourselves  under  his  guidance. 

11  Mr.  Ritchie  is  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Earle  in  this 
work,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  asking  him  now  to  address 
you  on  the  proposed  scope  and  character  of  the  work  that  lies 
before  us." 
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Mr.  Ritchie  said  :  "  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  has  already 
been  explained  by  Miss  Garaway's  circular,  and  its  scope  denned 
by  Mr.  Earle's  synopsis  which  I  think  most  of  you  have  already 
seen.  I  want  to  be  allowed  a  few  words  in  amplification  of  the 
circular,  but  first  I  should  like  to  endorse  the  Chairman's  feeling 
that  this  is  an  occasion  for  hearty  self-congratulation.  We  are 
gieatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Earle  for  taking  up  this  piece  of  work. 
The  investigation  we  are  about  to  attempt  can  only  be  carried  out 
under  expert  guidance  and  we  are  fortunate  indeed  in  securing 
Mr.  Earle  as  the  specialist  who  will  take  control. 

"  As  the  Chairman  has  reminded  you,  it  is  more  than  a  year 
ago  since  Mr.  Earle  read  to  us  some  of  the  results  of  his  study 
of  blind  children,  and  we  then  pressed  on  him  the  great  value  that 
would  accrue  to  the  education  of  the  blind  if  he  could  pursue  his 
researches  over  a  wider  field.  The  moment  has  now  come  when 
Mr.  Earle  can  spare  some  time  for  this  purpose  and  we  offer  him 
our  most  cordial  welcome. 

"  The  problem  of  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  blind  child 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  problem  of  the  blind  adolescent 
and  the  problem  of  the  blind  worker,  and  you  will,  therefore,  be 
interested  to  know  that  concurrently  with  the  investigation  of 
which  this  meeting  is  the  prologue,  an  enquiry  is  being  carried 
on,  also  under  Mr.  Earle's  guidance,  into  some  of  the  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  occupational  training  and  employment.  Mr. 
Earle  is  going  to  tell  us  whether  our  Workshops  are  being  run  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  canons  of  efficiency,  and  if  not,  he 
will  put  his  finger  on  the  weak  places  and  point  them  out  to  us. 
He  is  going  to  enquire  if  other  industries  can  be  tapped  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind,  either  by  bringing  fresh  occupations  into  our 
Workshops  or  by  placing  the  blind  workers  in  ordinary  factories. 
In  these  matters  Mr.  Earle  is  working  as  the  servant  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  who  have  officially 
undertaken  the  work.  It  will  cost  money  for  several  skilled 
investigators  will  be  required  for  a  period  extending  over  several 
months,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  N.I.B.  have  gen- 
erously agreed  to  foot  the  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work 
which  we  are  met  to  discuss  to-day,  the  research  into  the  problem 
of  the  blind  child,  is  going  to  be  under  Mr.  Earle  mainly  in  his 
private  capacity.  He  is  giving  of  his  time  and  leisure  voluntarily 
for  our  benefit,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Earle  that  the  position 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear. 

"  Now  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  three  lines  of  research 
which  I  have  mentioned  are  sure  to  have  important  bearings  on 
one  another,  and  that  discoveries  in  any  one  of  them  will  modify 
conclusions  in  either  of  the  others.  The  blind  problem  has  many 
aspects,  but  it  is  one  problem.      Of  the  three,  the  School  enquiry 
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is  the  most  fundamental.  It  comes  first  in  time  and  is  the  widest 
in  its  scope.  It  is  the  most  philosophical,  the  least  trammelled 
by  external  circumstance.  It  is  going  to  answer  the  question 
which  all  people  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  blind  are  con- 
tinually asking.  What  is  the  effect  of  their  handicap  on  their 
mentality?  It  is  a  fascinating  question,  and  there  are  few  of  us, 
from  Diderot  onwards,  who,  without  waiting  for  this  enquiry,  have 
not  hazarded  our  answer. 

"  How  different  our  answers  are  from  that  which  the  enquiry 
will  give  us,  we  do  not  yet  know,  but  we  are  already  aware  of 
this  great  difference  in  method  and  approach.  Our  answers  have 
been  the  result  of  surmise  and  speculation.  The  enquiry  will 
proceed  by  exact  and  carefully  planned  experiment.  That  will 
not  necessarily  upset  all  our  previous  conclusions.  Many  of  our 
surmises  may  be  found  to  be  correct.  Even  old  Diderot  may  have 
been  talking  sound  common  sense.  After  all,  our  speculations 
have  not  been  made  in  vacuo  but  with  observation  and  experience 
behind  them.  In  any  case  the  important  thing  is  that  we  shall 
be  in  a  much  stronger  position  when  we  can  point  to  the  evidence 
for  our  faith.  The  dogmas  of  our  psychology  will  be  established 
on  a  scientific  foundation  and  our  pedagogy  will  in  turn  have  to  be 
confirmed  or  modified  thereby. 

11  That  is  a  thrilling  prospect  and  we  are  proud  men  and  women 
to-day  in  that  we  are  privileged  to  take  a  hand  in  the  work. 
We  are  proud,  too,  in  our  leader,  and  so  with  that  remark  1 
finish  where  I  began.  Mr.  Earle  has  every  qualification  for  his 
task.  He  is  not  only  a  skilled  experimental  psychologist  and  a 
well  versed  student  of  modern  educational  theory  and  practice, 
but  a  man  of  ready  sympathy  with  a  keen  interest  in  the  blind." 

Mr.  Earle  said  that  in  addressing  a  gathering  of  teachers 
there  was  no  need  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  Psychology. 
It  depended,  however,  upon  what  was  meant  by  Psychology,  for 
the  studies  which  were  included  under  this  title  in  the  present  day 
were  very  different  from  what  they  had  been  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  The  methods  of  experimental  science  were  now  being  more 
and  more  applied  to  the  study  of  what  were  essentially  psycho- 
logical problems.  In  using  these  methods  the  aim  was  usually 
to  control  the  conditions  under  which  observations  were  made 
in  such  a  way  that  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  should 
be  as  reliable  as  possible.  Many  differences  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  particular  problems 
of  education  had  arisen  simply  because  a  suitable  experimental 
method  had  not  been  employed.  Mr.  Earle  gave  several  examples 
illustrating  the  use  of  these  methods,  and,  in  particular,  described 
the  general  procedure  in  dealing  with  vocational  guidance 
problems.      He  went  on  to  say  that  much  progress  had  been  made 
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in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the  education  and  vocational 
guidance  of  seeing  children  by  the  application  of  these  methods. 
In  particular,  psychological  tests,  which  were  really  nothing 
more  than  methods  of  examination  carefully  arranged  to  suit  the 
particular  problem  to  be  solved,  were  being  more  and  more 
employed  and  the  results  were  being  found  exceedingly  useful. 
The  value  of  these  tests  arose  principally  from  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  carefully  standardised  by  giving  them  to  large  numbers 
of  children  and  from  the  further  fact  that  the  conditions  for  giving 
them  and  marking  them  had  been  carefully  prescribed.  Con- 
sequently, when  comparisons  were  drawn  between  different 
children  and  between  different  groups  of  children  they  were  to  be 
depended  upon.  There  were  many  problems  in  the  education  of 
blind  children  which  could  profitably  be  approached  by  similar 
methods.  New  tests,  no  doubt,  would  have  to  be  devised  and 
fresh  standards  determined  before  conclusions  could  be  drawn 
from  their  use.  Mr.  Earle  briefly  mentioned  some  of  the  tests 
for  which  standards  already  existed.  Some  of  the  problems  which 
might  be  solved  in  this  way  were  related  to  the  determination  of 
the  degree  of  mental  power  possessed  by  young  blind  children, 
the  standard  of  achievement  in  various  subjects  to  be  expected 
from  blind  children,  the  effects  of  losing  sight  at  different  ages, 
the  effects  of  partial  vision,  the  value  of  various  pieces  of  appara- 
tus in  the  development  of  ideas  and  mental  processes  and  so  forth. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Earle  said  that  the  co-operation  of  teachers 
of  the  blind  was  invited  in  an  attempt  to  solve  some  of  these 
problems  by  more  scientific  methods.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
course  of  training  should  be  arranged  for  those  who  would  be 
willing  to  take  part  in  such  an  enquiry,  and  that  the  results  of 
collective  investigations  in  schools  for  the  blind  all  over  the 
country  would  ultimately  be  of  very  great  value.  Similar 
enquiries  had  already  been  carried  out  in  America  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes. 

Just  as  in  schools  for  the  seeing  teachers  were  successfully 
approaching  their  problems  in  this  way,  so  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  similar  methods  of  study  would  prove  of  equal,  if  not 
greater,  value  to  the  teachers  of  the  blind.  The  vocational 
problems  of  blind  persons  were  peculiarly  difficult  and  much 
thought  had  already  been  expended  upon  their  solution.  But  no 
big  advance  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  could  be  expected 
until  it  was  definitely  and  accurately  known  what  were  the  limits 
of  occupational  capacity  possessed  by  blind  persons  and  what 
was  the  most  suitable  training  in  relation  to  these  limits.  Although 
such  problems  might  be  partly  solved  by  studies  in  the  workshops, 
they  could  only  be  completely  solved  when  the  whole  process 
of  growth  and  development  from  childhood  to  manhood  under 
the  varying  conditions  of  blindness  were  more  fully  known. 
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The  Chairman  then  threw  the  meeting  open  for  discussion  and 
further  explanations  were  sought  on  various  points.  Mr.  Stone 
made  an  interesting  contribution  by  describing  an  enquiry  made 
in  Craigmillar  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Lothian.  Some  years 
earlier  Dr.  Drummond  who  had  at  that  time  just  completed  his 
translation  of  Binet's  book  called  on  him  (Mr.  Stone)  and  as  a 
result  of  their  conversation,  the  work  of  adapting  a  scale  to  blind 
children  was  first  taken  in  hand. 

Details  of  the  proposed  instruction  course  were  considered, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  this  would  be  held  in  Swiss  Cottage, 
for  the  three  days  of  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  of  January,  1928. 

Mr.  Bannister,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Earle, 
very  fittingly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  teachers  would  best 
shew  their  appreciation  of  his  endeavours  by  backing  him  up  in 
placing  their  own  time  and  energies  at  his  disposal.  Many 
members  promised  to  enrol  and  the  greatest  keenness  was  mani- 
fested. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  another  part  of  the  building 
where  tea  was  kindly  provided  by  the  authorities  at  Swiss  Cottage. 


SECRETARY'S   NOTES. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  College  and  Association 
was  held  on  Saturday,  October  8th,  by  kind  permission,  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  Examiners 
of  the  Home  Teachers'  and  the  School  Teachers'  Examinations. 
The  dates  of  the  next  examinations  were  fixed ;  for  the  Home 
Teachers,  May  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  and  for  the  School  Teachers, 
May  22nd  and  23rd,  1928.  The  centres  for  both  to  be  in  London, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Home  Teachers,  a  second  centre  in  the 
North. 

Several  changes  in  the  syllabus  for  School  Teachers  were 
approved,  the  main  ones  being  a  complete  revision  of  the  syllabus 
for  Physical  Training,  the  substitution  of  an  examination  in  Light 
Woodwork  for  the  existing  one  in  Woodwork,  and  the  elimination 
from  the  list   of  optional  subjects   of  Braille   Shorthand. 

The  Examiners  for    1926-27  were   re-elected  for   1927-28. 

The  Southern  Branch  brought  forward  a  motion  to  the  effect 
that,  "  The  time  has  now  come  for  The  College  and  Association 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  to  become  The  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  only."  It  was  agreed  that  the  matter  should  be  con- 
sidered at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive. 

The  names  of  fourteen  new  members  were  added  to  the  roll. 
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MIDLAND    BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  was  held  at  the  Birmingham 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  Saturday,  October  ist,  1927, 
and  was  well  attended. 

The  retiring-  Chairman,  Miss  Falconer,  introduced  in  a  happy 
speech,  the  new  Chairman,  Miss  Morley. 

The  Chairman  of  the  C.  and  A.T.  B.,  E.  Evans,  Esq.,  then 
gave  an  address  on  "  Points  of  Contact."  He  examined  our  work 
in  its  relation  and  reaction  to  modern  ideas  and  tendencies.  In 
turn  he  dealt  with  the  Hadow  Report  and  our  problem  of  the 
adolescent ;  the  difficulty  of  sighted  leavers  and  the  suggested 
scheme  of  the  Association  of  Education  Committees ;  the  education 
of  the  blind  for  occupations  other  than  manual ;  the  proposed 
psychology  course  for  teachers  of  the  blind  ;  literature  and  the 
school  magazine ;  and  the  playing  fields  movement.  The  address 
with  its  humorous  references  was  keenly  listened  to  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  Mr.  Evans  replied  to  a  number  of  questions  dealing 
with  the  topics  mentioned.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Evans 
was  then  moved  by  Miss  Smith  (Nottingham),  and  seconded  by 
Miss  Jones  (Birmingham). 

A  paper  on  "  Recreation  Centres  for  the  Blind  "  was  read 
by  R.  G.  Cowley,  Esq.  The  speaker  gave  an  account  of  a  recent 
trip  to  Bristol  where  he  visited  a  club  run  by  the  Bristol  Blind 
Institution  on  the  premises  of  the  Wesleyan  Central  Hall.  As  the 
club  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years,  its  methods  must  have 
proved  successful.  He  suggested  that  Birmingham  should  establish 
such  a  centre  for  the  unemployable  blind.  The  scheme  which  he 
outlined  was  a  large  and  generous  one.  He  would  like  to  see  a 
commodious  building  secured,  part  of  which  could  be  used  as 
offices  for  the  administration  of  blind  work,  while  the  larger  rooms 
were  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  blind  as  a  club.  The  premises 
would  be  open  all  day  and  a  caretaker  always  in  attendance.  All 
accommodation  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  members  would  be 
provided  and  facilities  for  light  refreshment  arranged.  The 
presence  of  800  unemployable  blind,  many  of  them  lodgers,  in  the 
Birmingham  area  made  it  likely  that  such  a  club  would  be  in 
constant  use  and  very  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  Cowley  in  reply  to  a  question,  described  a  club  in  Birming- 
ham founded  by  The  Braille  and  Servers  of  the  Blind  League. 
This  met  once  a  fortnight  in  the  evening  during  the  winter,  and 
for  each  occasion  an  entertainment  was  arranged ;  he  thought  it 
an  excellent  plan,  but  the  club  he  had  outlined  was  an  entirely 
different  undertaking,  as  its  success  largely  depended  upon  the 
members  themselves.  In  answer  to  another  query,  Mr.  Cowley 
stated  his  opinion  that  if  bridge  and  other  games  were  to  be 
played  by  the  blind,  the  assistance  of  seeing  people  was  necessary. 
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Other  questions  followed,  to  all  of  which  Mr.  Cowley  gave  full 
and  illuminating  answers.  Mr.  Piatt  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Cowley  which  Miss  Freshney,  J. P.,  seconded. 

A  proposal  made  by  the  Southern  Branch  was  then  discussed. 
The  suggestion  was  that  a  Branch  Committee  should  have  power 
to  co-opt  a  member  from  any  section  which  was  not  represented. 
The  motion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  communication  from  an  absent 
member  with  reference  to  the  Magazine.  This  writer  pointed 
out  that  "  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  "  was,  at  the  present  time, 
of  very  little  use  to  Home  Teachers,  particularly  those  employed 
in  supervising  Home  Workers,  and  also  to  Craft  Instructors.  He 
suggested  that  apparatus,  new  tools  and  other  kindred  matters 
should  be  advertised  in  "  The  Teacher."  The  Editor  in  replying 
welcomed  the  idea,  and  pointed  out  that  any  information  of  this 
kind  must  be  sent  in  by  the  Home  Teachers  and  Craft  Instructors 
themselves,  as  it  implied  technical  knowledge  which  lay  beyond 
the  province  of  a  general  editor. 

The  Secretary  then  announced  the  decision  of  the  General 
Executive  that  local  secretaries  should  in  future  act  as  treasurers 
also ;  it  was  hoped  by  this  means  to  facilitate  the  collection  of 
subscriptions. 

This  concluded  the  business  and  the  meeting  adjourned  for  tea, 
which  was  kindly  provided  by  the  local  members,  and  much 
appreciated  by  their  guests. 

NOTES    ON    ELEMENTARY    SCIENCE. 

By  Edward  Evans. 

3.— Heat. 

The  choice  of  experiment  in  this  series  has  been  determined 
not  so  much  from  the  strict  scientific  sequence  as  from  the 
adaptability  of  the  general  experiment  to  the  necessities  of  the 
blind  child. 

As  in  the  other  sections,  the  teacher  must  be  constantly 
vigilant  to  adapt  a  demonstration  and  to  see  that  each  process 
is  followed  by  every  blind  child.  It  will  be  obvious  that  what 
is  sometimes  given  as  one  lesson  will  often  require  the  whole  time 
of  two  or  more  school  science  periods  for  its  completion.  This 
subject  necessitates  care  in  handling  the  heated  bodies  but  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  if  the  child's  finger  is  wetted,  he  can 
quite  safely  touch  a  hot  body  for  long  enough  to  note  its  position. 

Most  of  the  apparatus  can  be  improvised. 
Lesson  i. — Heat  and  Temperature. 

Take  three  bowls,  one  filled  with  hot,  one  with  tepid  and  the 
other  with  cold  water.      Get  different  children  to  place  a  hand  in 
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hot  and  tepid,  and  others  in  tepid  and  cold ;  question  as  to  which 
is  hot  bowl. 

Place  tepid  in  middle,  allow  each  child  to  place  one  hand  in 
hot,  the  other  in  cold,  and  then  plunge  both  into  tepid ;  question 
on  sensations. 

Heat  a  small  beaker  of  water  for  one  minute  over  a  Bunsen 
and  then  a  much  larger  one  for  the  same  time;  note  that  although 
the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  both  is  the  same,  the  sensation  on 
feeling  each  is  different. 

Shew  that  a  hot  body  placed  near  a  colder  one  gives  out  heat. 
A  cold  body  acquires  heat,  temperature  being  a  condition  of 
bodies  which  determines  which  of  two  bodies  placed  in  contact 
will  part  with  heat  to  the  other. 

Lesson  2. — Effects  of  Heat  :  Expansion  of  Solids. 

Ball  and  ring  :  shew  brass  ball  passing  so  closely  through  a 
ring,  as  to  prevent  a  strip  of  paper  also  passing  through.  Heat 
ball  and  allow  to  rest  on  ring — it  cannot  pass  through  having 
expanded  through  heat;  after  a  while  it  will  drop  through. 

Examine  ring  :  it  is  hot.  See  what  happens  when  both  ring 
and  ball  are  cold  again. 

Heat  a  glass  stopper  :  it  cannot  fit  into  neck.  Take  a  tight 
glass  stopper  if  possible  and  shew  that  by  heating  neck  the 
stopper  can  be  removed.  If  possible,  examine  tram  and  train 
lines  to  note  the  space  between  rails. 

Shew  unequal  expansion  of  solids  by  clamped  pieces  of  iron 
and  brass;  when  heated  it  bends,  the  brass  expanding  more  than 
the  iron  becomes  convex.  There  are  several  modifications  of  this 
experiment. 

Lesson  3. — Expansion  of  Liquids. 

Take  flask  fitted  with  leading  tube  bent  into  double  right 
angles.  Fill  flask  with  water  and  heat ;  the  water  then  rises  in 
tube  and  will  drip  out  of  tube  when  it  can  be  collected,  or  blind 
children  can  feel  it  dripping  out.  Shew  that  when  the  water 
cools  it  contracts,  leaving  a  space  corresponding  to  the  quantity 
of  water  that  had  passed  out. 

Fill  test  tube  with  mercury  or  alcohol,  with  leading  tube  as 
before  and  repeat  experiment. 

Take  vessels  of  uniform  size  and  test  for  unequal  expansion 
of  liquids. 

Lesson  4.— Expansion  of  Gases. 

Use  similar  apparatus  but  place  end  of  leading  tube  under 
water.  Empty  flask  of  water,  leaving  air.  Heat  flask  and 
note  bubbles  of  air  rising  in  water;  children  can  feel  or  hear. 
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Allow  flask  to  cool ;  water  rises  in  tube  and  fills  large  part  of 
flask.       A  fountain  effect  is  obtained  by  cooling  the  flask  rapidly. 

Repeat,  filling  the  flask  with  coal  gas. 

Use  flasks  of  same  size  and  test  by  standing  them  in  hot 
water  (to  ensure  the  same  heat)  for  equal  expansion  of  gases. 

Lesson  5. — The  Thermometer. 

Shew  model  bulb  and  tube;  compare  mercury  thermometer 
tube  with  alcohol  thermometer.  Note  extreme  fineness  and 
shew  the  impossibility  of  pouring  mercury  in.  Refer  to  Lesson 
4  and  shew  filling  by  expelling  air. 

Marking  :  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade ;  shew  freezing  and 
boiling  points. 

Exercises  on  transfer  from  Fahrenheit  and   Centigrade. 

Lesson  6. — Maximum  and  Minimum  Thermometer. 

Use  model  thermometer  tube  and  by  inserting  a  fine  wisp  of 
straw,  shew  that  the  rising  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  forces  the 
straw  up.      When  the  liquid  is  cooled  the  straw  remains. 

Apply  principle  to  thermometer. 

Shew  application  to  clinical  thermometer. 

Encourage  children  to  keep  record  of  maximum  and  minimum 
readings. 

Lesson  7. — Wet  and  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer. 

Shew  that  when  evaporation  takes  place  there  is  loss  of  heat  : 
water  or  spirit  on  the  hand ;  spirit  on  bulb  of  thermometer,  etc. 

Explain  principle  of  keeping  one  bulb  wet  and  the  other  dry. 

Shew  how  difference  in  reading  indicates  humidity  of  atmos- 
phere.     Uses  and  readings. 

Lesson  8. — Transmission  of  Heat. 

Conduction. 

Put  copper  or  silver  wire  in  flame ;  shew  how  heat  travels 
along  it  from  particle  to  particle. 

Compare  with  iron  and  platinum. 

Test  with  glass  rod  and  piece  of  wood. 

Spoons  of  different  make  in  hot  water. 

Silver  the  best  conductor. 

Good  conductors  and  bad  :  paper  wrapped  in  brass  will  not 
scorch  as  readily  as  when  held  alone. 

Wire  gauze  and  Bunsen  flame,  the  principle  of  the  Davy 
Safety  Lamp. 

Fix  marbles  by  wax  on  copper  bar;  heat  one  end  and  note 
marbles  dropping  off  in  order. 

Many  more  easy  experiments  may  be  devised,  all  within  the 
compass  of  a  blind  child, 
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Lesson  9. — Convection. 

Very  difficult  for  the  blind  to  follow. 

Shew  that  by  heating  the  top  of  a  test  tube  of  water,  the 
water  at  the  surface  may  be  boiling-  whereas  at  the  base  it  is  quite 
cold.  Now  heat  at  the  bottom  and  shew  that  the  top  is  as  hot 
as  the  bottom. 

In  convection  of  fluids,  the  liquid  moves,  carrying"  as  it  were, 
heat  with  it. 

Convection  in  gases  can  be  illustrated  by  the  familiar  lamp 
chimney  experiment,  the  direction  of  the  air  current  being  indicated 
to  the  blind  child  by  holding  a  flame  which  will  be  blown  in  the 
direction  of  the  air  current. 

Illustrate  by  examining  the  hot  water  system  of  the  school. 
Lesson  10. — Radiation. 

Emission  of  heat  in  straight  lines  in  all  directions,  e.g. ,  the 
sun,  the  fire. 

Reflection  of  heat.       Rig  up  apparatus  exactly   similar  to  that 
used  in  reflection  of  sound  (see  previous  article  on  "  Sound  ") 

At  end  of  one  tube  put  red  hot  ball  and  at  the  other  a  differential 
thermometer  or  thermoscope.  Remove  back  reflector  and  note 
reading. 

Absorptive  power  :  Fix  two  tin  plates  upright  and  parallel. 
Fix  with  wax  on  back  of  each  a  small  pellet  or  marble.  Cover 
one  plate  with  lampblack  on  inside,  and  midway  between  them 
suspend  a  red  hot  metal  ball.  Note  that  the  pellet  on  the  black- 
ened plate  falls  first. 

Illustrate — white  clothes  and  houses  in  hot  countries  to  reflect 
heat. 

The  development  of  this  series  would  lead  to  the  study  of 
calorimetry,  etc. 

Erratum. — In  the  series  on  Chemistry,  Lesson  1,  the  word 
printed  as  *'  soil,"  should  read   "sulphur." 

[From  The  Scottish  Teachers  World,  September  21st,   1927.] 
A    B.B.C.    EXPERT    ON   PRONUNCIATION 

By  A.   Lloyd  James, 

Lecturer   in  Phonetics,    University  of  London,   and    Secretary   of 

the    B.B.C.    Advisory    Committee    on    Spoken    English. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  factors  governing  the  life 
and  history  of  language  are  so  mysterious  in  their  origin  and 
operation  as  to  be  beyond  the  intelligence  of  the  average  man. 
This  idea  is  reflected  in  the  average  man's  conception  of  the 
philologist,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  man  whose  business  it  is  to 
study  the  life  of  language.     He  is  usually  pictured  as  a  wizened 
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and  crabbed  old  man,  poring  over  ancient  and  dusty  tomes  with 
a  background  suggestive  of  the  black  art.  This  may  have  been 
true  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  alchemist  and  the  astrologer 
were  scientific  heroes,  but  it  is  very  far  from  the  truth  to-day. 

A  New  Factor  in  Speech. 

The  modern  linguistic  investigator  is  called  upon  to  solve 
very  practical  problems ;  he  may  be  required  to  reduce  to  writing 
an  unwritten  language  in  Africa,  so  that  text-books,  gospels, 
laws,  and  church  services  may  be  available  for  the  education  of 
natives.  He  may  be  equally  well  called  upon  to  investigate  the  many 
problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  broadcasting  and  its 
influence  upon  language,  for  he  is  quick  to  realise  that  this  univer- 
sal dissemination  of  the  spoken  word  is  a  new  factor  in  the  life 
of  speech.  There  is  no  mystery  here,  for  we  are  all  familiar  with 
radio  as  an  everyday  fact.  What,  then,  is  its  influence  on 
language? 

Talking  to  the  World. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  speech  has  it  happened  that  one 
man  could  be  heard  simultaneously  by  millions  of  people  scattered 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  countries,  continents,  and  now 
indeed  in  recent  days  over  the  whole  world.  This  means  that 
millions  of  people  are  hearing  a  type  of  language  that  they  have 
never  heard  before  :  children  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  hear, 
in  many  cases  almost  every  day  of  their  lives,  a  type  of  speech, 
that  is  to  say,  a  dialect,  that  is  different  from  that  which  is  used 
around  them  and  by  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  a  man's 
speech,  and  especially  a  child's  speech,  is  very  susceptible  to 
change  when  the  environment  changes.  The  child  who  leaves 
Glamorganshire  and  comes  to  live  in  London  soon  loses  his  Welsh 
accent,  and  acquires  the  variety  of  London  accent  that  is  preval- 
ent among  the  children  with  whom  he  mixes.  A  London  child, 
moving  to  Glamorganshire,  would  probably  experience  the 
reverse  change.  In  both  cases  shreds  of  the  original  dialect 
would  remain,  due  to  causes  too  complex  for  simple  analysis. 

A  Curious  Miracle. 

Broadcasting  is  responsible  for  a  very  curious  miracle  reminis- 
cent of  Mahomet  and  the  mountian.  Instead  of  moving  the  child 
to  a  new  language,  it  brings  the  new  language  to  the  child,  and, 
of  course,  the  results  will  be,  but  to  a  smaller  extent,  the  same. 
That  is  one  problem,  and  it  raises  another,  for  if  this  broadcasting 
of  speech  is,  in  however  small  a  degree,  responsible  for  the  future 
moulding  of  our  spoken  language,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  type 
of  speech  that  is  most  frequently  broadcast  must  be  a  good  one. 
But   what    is   good    English?   Who   speaks   it,    and    where   is   it 
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to  be  found?  These  questions  are  more  easily  asked  than  an- 
swered, but  they  are  none  the  less  important,  and  to  none  are  they 
more  important  than  to  teachers,  who,  by  their  example,  exercise 
so  much  influence  on   the   speech  of  their  pupils. 

Bewrayed  by  Speech. 

This  question  of  good  English  is,  strangely  enough,  a 
peculiarly  English  question.  I  was  discussing  the  matter  recently 
with  the  Professor  of  Phonetics  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  he 
confessed  that  in  France  no  such  importance  was  attached  to 
speech  as  in  England ;  a  man  would  not  be  judged  by  his 
language.  But  for  some  reason  a  man  is  judged  in  this  country 
largely  by  his  language,  with  the  result  that  there  is,  broadly 
speaking,  a  sort  of  English  that  is  current  among  the  educated 
and  cultured  classes  all  over  the  country.  It  has  its  little  local 
variations,  but  these  are  of  no  matter,  and  the  man  who  uses  this 
sort  of  English  moves  among  the  rest  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
without  arousing  adverse  criticism. 

Finding  the  Mean. 

This  type  of  speech  avoids  both  the  lapses  of  the  uneducated 
and  the  affectations  of  the  insufficiently  educated  at  both  ends 
of  the  social  scale,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  B.B.C.  to  provide 
this  sort  of  speech  as  often  as  possible.  Whether  it  succeeds 
is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  there  is  one  opinion  that  wants  care- 
ful handling  :  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  condemns  every 
type  of  speech  with  which  he  is  not  familiar.  If  he  happens  to 
be  born  in  Ulster  or  Lancashire,  for  instance,  he  rants  at  South 
Eastern  English  and  calls  it  Cockney  :  he  longs  for  the  broad 
vowels  of  his  native  heath,  which  are  usually  referred  to  as  being 
strong  and  manly.  A  little  common  sense  should  convince 
every  critic  of  this  type  that  local  patriotism  of  this  kind  is  quite 
legitimate,  but  it  is  not  criticism.  It  is  just  spleen.  If  the  B.B.C. 
were  suddenly  to  adopt  Ulster  as  its  standard,  or  Cardiganshire, 
or  Essex,  the  rest  of  the  country  would  oscillate  eternally  in 
protest.  The  only  standard  it  can  adopt  is  the  language  that 
we  have  attempted,  very  inadequately,   to  define. 

Unique  Features  of  English. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  language  problem  that  is 
peculiarly  English,  inasmuch  as  it  has  its  origin  in  three  features 
of  our  language  that  are  almost  without  parallel  among  the 
languages  of  the  world.     These  are.  : — 

(a)  The  impossibility  of  knowing  where  the  accent  of  a  word 
lies,   e.g.,   in    photograph,    photographer,   photographic. 

(b)  The  extremely  irregular  spelling,  e.g.,  rough,  cough, 
plough,   through,  though. 
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(c)  The  presence  of  alternative  pronunciations.  This  is 
largely  a  corollary  of  the  previous  two,  e.g.,  iodine  (-deen  and 
-dyne). 

The  questions  that  have  had  to  be  settled  have  been  so 
numerous  that  the  R.B.C.  has  appointed  an  advisory  committee 
to  deal  with  them  :  up  to  the  present  some  three  hundred  words 
have  been  discussed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  a  pamphlet 
will  be  issued  containing  the  committee's  decisions.  The  deci- 
sions are  made  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  B.B.C.  announcers, 
to  guide  them  through  the  thorny  thickets  of  our  language,  and 
to  arm  them  against  adverse  criticism. 

The  Announcer's  Ordeal. 

Teachers,  who  are  familiar  with  the  psychological  processes 
involved  in  the  act  of  reading,  will  only  too  readily  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  the  announcer.  Most  of  us  gloss  over  difficult  words 
when  we  read,  because  there  is  no  need  to  put  them  into  sound  : 
we  know  by  sight,  for  instance,  such  words  as  "  cuneiform," 
11  bas-relief,"  "  saline,"  "  gibberish  "  :  they  are  words  that 
seldom  occur  in  our  conversation,  and  if  we  had  to  say  them 
aloud  we  should  be  rather  doubtful  about  their  pronunciation. 
But  the  announcer  must  say  all  these  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
strange  words  that  figure  in  news  items  of  all  kinds.  The 
simplest-looking  words  may  cause  trouble.  There  is  the  word 
"  Celtic,"  for  instance,  which  is  pronounced  by  some  as 
"  Keltic,"  and  by  some  as  "  Seltic  ";  the  announcer  said  which 
he  pleased,  and  nobody  complained.  But  one  Saturday  night 
the  announcer,  when  reading  the  football  results,  referred  to  a 
Northern  team  as  the  Keltics,  and  that  raised  a  storm ;  he  was 
bombarded  with  letters  by  angry  football  enthusiasts.  So 
11  Seltic  "  must  stand,  at  any  rate,  in  the  football  world,  while 
Wales   will  probably   want  "  Keltic." 

Pronounce  "  Laboratory  " — 

Another  word  that  has  caused  anxiety  is  the  very  frequently 
used  word  "laboratory,"  which  is  pronounced  by  some  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  and  by  others  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable.  To  ask  which  is  right  is  merely  absurd,  be- 
cause both  are  used  by  educated  people,  but  here  again  the 
B.B.C.  wants  a  ruling.  Here  we  are  helped  by  the  limitations 
of  wireless  apparatus,  for  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that 
11  laboratory  "  comes  over  very  much  more  clearly  than 
"  laboratory,"  which,  owing  to  the  confusion  of  consonants 
over  the  wireless,  sounds  like  "  lavatory." 

— And  "  Gyratory." 

The  word  that  really  called  the  advisory  committee  into  being 
occurred,  of  all  places,  in  a  notice  sent  to  the  B.B.C.  by  Scotland 
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Yard.  The  circular  system  of  traffic  was  to  be  introduced  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  all  drivers  were  warned  by  radio  of  the 
forthcoming-  change.  The  police  used  the  word  "  gyratory  "  to 
describe  their  system  :  why,  has  never  been  explained,  for  "  cir- 
cular "  or  "  roundabout  "  would  have  done  admirably.  The 
notice  was  put  into  the  announcer's  hands  as  he  was  before  the 
microphone  reading  the  news  :  suddenly  he  meets  this  terrible 
thing  and  has  to  make  a  shot  in  the  dark. 

What  are  the  possibilities  in  a  language  where  the  position  of 
the  accent  is  uncertain,  and  where  the  g  may  be  hard  or  soft? 
There  are  at  least  six  things  he  might  say,  knowing  all  the  time 
that  whatever  he  says  it  will  be  criticised.  If  he  pronounces 
the  g  soft,  Greek  scholars  will  accuse  him  of  ignorance  of 
Greek ;  if  he  pronounces  it  hard  he  will  be  told  that  physicists 
use  a  soft  g  in  words  like  "gyroscope,"  etc.  A  decision  is 
essential  :  the  g  is  to  be  soft  and  the  accent  is  to  be  on  the  first 
syllable  :  those  who  wish  to  do  otherwise  may  do  so,  but  officials 
of  the  B.B.C.  who  have  occasion  to  use  this  word  before  the 
microphone  will  use  the  pronunciation  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Place-name  Pitfalls. 

A  word  must  be  said  finally  about  another  aspect  of  the  com- 
mittee's work.  The  pronunciation  of  English  place  names  is 
often  very  much  at  variance  with  their  spelling,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently of  the  utmost  importance  that  names  shall  be  pronounced 
correctly.  For  instance,  a  Board  of  Agriculture  notice  con- 
cerning the  movement  of  cattle  in  certain  areas  may  have  to  be 
broadcast,  and  here  the  importance  of  correct  pronunciation  and 
consequent  intelligibility  is  paramount.  Congresbury,  for 
instance,  must  be  pronounced  Coomsbury,  and  LTgham  is  Uffam. 
There  are  hundreds  of  these,  and  any  reader  of  The  Teachers 
World  who  is  familiar  with  any  place  name  of  the  kind  would  be 
doing  a  public  service  by  sending  them  to  the  secretary  of  the 
committee. 

Languages  are  not  governed  by  mysterious  hidden  forces, 
then,  but  by  the  very  simple  everyday  events  that  we  are  all 
familiar  with.  Radio  is  one  of  these,  and  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  future  of  our  tongue  is  not  unconnected  with  the 
B.B.C. 


INFLUENCE    OF   RADIO. 

11  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  raise  in  your  columns,  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  amount  of  reading  by  the  blind  has 
been  affected  by  the  coming  of  Radio.  Our  Home  Teacher 
asserts  that  the   amount  of  reading  in  this  district  (Oxford)  has 
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diminished,  but  this  seems  rather  strange,  as  the  librarians  of 
public  libraries  assert  that  the  microphone  is  greatly  stimulating 
the  reading  of  seeing  people." 

Our  correspondent  here  raises  an  interesting  question,  and 
we  hope  that  he  will  not  be  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  views 
of  some  of  our  readers  on  this  subject.  An  opportune  comment 
supplied  by  a  local  paper  is  contained  in  the  following  statement  : 

11  Wireless  is  attributed  by  the  Warwickshire  County 
Librarian,  as  the  reason  for  an  increase  in  the  reading  of 
non-fiction." 


TO    CRAFT   TEACHERS. 

A  feeling  has  been  expressed  that  "  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  " 
is  of  little  use  to  Craft  Teachers,  Supervisors  of  Home  Workers 
and  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  manual  side  of  blind  work.  This 
criticism  is  just,  and  since  those  who  direct  handwork  in  all  its 
branches  are  usually  members  of  the  College  and  Association,  the 
magazine  is  failing  in  its  function  just  in  so  far  as  the  indictment  is 
true. 

The  remedy  lies  for  the  most  part  with  the  Craft  Teachers 
themselves.  An  examination  of  the  magazines  for  the  last  five 
years,  reveals  only  two  short  articles  which  deal  directly  with  a 
craft — both  contributed  by  the  same  hand — the  one  on  boot- 
making  and  the  other  on  leather  bag  making.  If  Craft  Teachers 
would  send  to  their  branch  secretary,  or  to  the  editor,  notes 
on  anj^  new  method  of  teaching  evolved  from  their  own  experi- 
ence ;  any  new  tool  or  contrivance  which  ensures  improved  work 
or  helps  the  blind  man  in  his  handicap;  any  new  material  or 
good  source  of  supply ;  this  information  would  have  its  place  in 
the  magazine  and  would  be  very  welcome. 

Such  information  is  as  any  craftsman  knows  "  special,"  that 
is  to  say,  likely  to  be  acquired  only  by  those  directly  engaged  in 
the  craft  concerned.  It  cannot  be  picked  up  or  sought  out  by 
the  editor  of  a  magazine  which  deals  with  many  interests.  The 
use  of  our  periodical  to  school  teachers  is  measured  by  the 
contributions  which  school  teachers  have  made  on  their  own 
particular  subjects.  Craft  Teachers  are  busy  people,  and  prac- 
tical men  are  often  averse  to  writing ;  we  believe  that  in  this 
fact  lies  the  secret  of  their  silence.  But  let  them  not  think  that 
a  formal  article  is  necessary.  The  briefest  possible  notes  may 
contain  all  they  wish  to  say  and  will  probably  be  more  useful  to 
their  colleagues  than  a  long  exposition.  Once  in  the  past  seven 
years  a  teacher  of  boot-making  recommended  a  small  tool  which 
was  taken  up  by  an  institution  in  another  part  of  the  country. 
The  magazine  is  the  vehicle  for  such  an  interchange  of  hints  and 
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will  be  of  use  to  Craft  Teachers  when  this  branch  of  the  profession 
consents  to  broadcast  its  knowledge. 

In  the  meantime,  if  anyone  has  in  mind  some  way  in  which 
these  pages  may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  Craft  Teachers,  will  he 
write  to  the  editor  explaining  his  ideas?  In  doing  so,  he  will  be 
serving  the  College  and  Association  at  large  and  his  own  pro- 
fession in  particular. 


PRACTICAL    POLITICS. 

The  year  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  this  fact  will  remind 
members  who  have  not  paid  their  subscriptions  for  1927  that 
the   money    is  now  due. 

The  activities  of  the  College  and  Association  have  been  in 
the  past,  and  are  still,  seriously  hampered  by  the  lack  of  ready 
money.  The  funds  are  there  potentially,  that  is  to  say,  if  every 
member  on  the  roll  paid  his  or  her  subscription  promptly  at  the. 
beginning  of  the  year,  finances  would  work  smoothly  and 
expansion  would  be  possible.  It  is  worth  while  to  emphasize 
this  fact,  for  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  executive  duties  can 
hardly  realize  how  much  inconvenience  would  be  saved  if  sub- 
scriptions were  paid  to  time.  Our  Registrar  has  constantly  to 
report  that  bills  are  awaiting  settlement,  and  plans  for  fresh 
development  are  often  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  discouraging 
fact  that  funds  are  not  available. 

Subscriptions  may  now  be  paid  to  the  secretaries  of  our  three 
branches,  each  of  whom  will  act  as  treasurer  for  his  own  division, 
and  this  arrangement  will  make  it  easy  for  everyone  to  discharge 
this  duty  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  We  may  hope  that  the 
balance  sheet  of  1928  will  showT  that  not  a  single  subscription  is 
left  outstanding. 

WORCESTER    COLLEGE    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

The  following  successes  were  obtained  by  present  boys  at  the 

College  during  examinations  held  in  July  : — 

A.  W.   Ramsbottom,  Oxford  University  Responsions. 

G.  P.   Jones,  Durham   University  Matriculation. 

R.  Ash,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  School  Certificate,  with  Credits 
in  French,  Oral  French,  English,  Scripture,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Advanced  Mathematics. 

G.  Miller,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Lower  Certificate,  with  Firsts 
in  French,  Oral  French,  English  and  History. 

R.  Cross,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Lower  Certificate,  with  Firsts 
in  English  and  History. 
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[From  the  Scottish  daily  press.] 

YOUNG   EDINBURGH    COMPOSER'S    SUCCESS. 

The  composition  of  a  young  Edinburgh  musician,  who  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Debroy  Somers,  whose  band  is  appearing  at  the 
Edinburgh  Empire  Theatre  this  week,  is  a  composer  of  consider- 
able merit,  was  played  to  crowded  houses  in  the  Empire  Theatre 
last  night.  The  "  discovery  "  of  the  composer  was  made  by 
Mr.  Somers,  who  asked  local  composers  to  submit  numbers  for 
him  to  play,  should  they  be  deemed  of  sufficient  merit.  The 
response  was  considerable,  but  the  compositions  of  average  merit, 
except  in  one  case.  Mr.  Somers  was  so  impressed  by  the 
merits  it  showed  that  he  went  to  visit  the  composer,  Mr.  William 
Neill,  and  as  a  consequence  the  composition  was  played  last 
night.  The  piece  was  so  well  received  that  Mr.  Neill,  along 
with  Mr.  A.  Mackie,  who  has  fitted  the  words  to  the  music,  had 
to  appear  on  the  stage  in  response  to  loud  applause.  The 
composition  is  entitled  :  "  Why  did  you  say — ?"  Although 
Mr.  Neill  is  blind  and  only  23  years  of  age,  he  is  already  a 
Bachelor  of  Music,  and  is  at  present  studying  for  the  degree  of 
M.A.  This  is  his  first  composition.  [Mr.  Neill  is  a  pupil  of  the 
Royal  Blind  School,    Edinburgh.] 

A    BLIND    RHODES    SCHOLAR. 

Mr.  Donald  J.  McDougall,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  a 
Canadian  ex-soldier  blinded  during  the  war  and  subsequently 
trained  at  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel,  recently  secured,  after  two  years' 
residence  at  Oxford,  a  first  in  the  Honours  School  of  Modern 
History.  On  the  occasion  of  his  viva-voce  examination  he  was 
publicly  congratulated  by  the  chairman  of  the  examining  board 
on  the  quality  of  his  work.  Two  years  ago,  after  a  similar  record 
in  the  University  of  Toronto,  he  was  awarded  a  special  Rhodes 
Scholarship  to  enable  him  to  come  to  Oxford,  and  is  the  only 
blind  man  who  has  ever  gained  such  a  distinction.  Mr. 
McDougall  was  blinded  by  shrapnel  in  the  first  battle  of  the  Somme 
while  serving  with  Princess  Patricia's  Canadian  Light  Infantry. 
The  executive  council  of  St.  Dunstan's  have  given  special  assis- 
tance to  Mr.  McDougall,  and  have  marked  their  pride  in  his 
wonderful  achievements  by  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  gold  watch. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
The  Position  of  Grade  Three. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind."] 
Madam, — As    the  atmosphere  of   the  blind  world    is  not  now 
thick  with  controversy,   it  is   surely  time   that   we  who  are   most 
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interested  should  make  up  our  minds  as  to  what  is  to  be  the 
final  position  of  Grade  Three.  This  system  of  reading  and 
writing-  has  become  such  a  Cinderella  in  the  braille  realm  that 
quite  possibly  many  teachers  of  the  blind  do  not  even  know  what 
it  is.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  after  a  long  controversy,  The 
British  Braille  Committee  definitely  arrived  at  the  method  now 
used  for  writing  ordinary  braille  which  is  technically  known  as 
Grade  Two.  The  Rules  Committee,  a  Sub-Committee  of  the 
aforesaid,  drafted  a  more  highly  contracted  form,  known  as 
Grade  Three,  and  this  was  accepted  by  the  publishing  houses. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  (now  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind)  printed  three  or  four  books  and  a  couple 
of  stories  in  "  Progress,"  and  there,  as  far  as  their  official  action 
went,  the  matter  ended.  In  the  meantime,  Miss  H.  C.  Russell, 
the  protagonist  of  the  system,  as  a  result  of  the  most  heroic 
efforts,  got  together  a  small  army  of  writers,  the  result  being 
that  something  like  two  hundred  volumes  were  added  to  The 
National  Library. 

For  myself,  I  have  gained  no  little  benefit  from  Grade  Three. 
In  the  days  before  reduced  postage  was  definitely  established, 
I  found  it  a  real  convenience  when  travelling  to  be  able  to  carry 
books  which  contained  much  matter  in  a  small  space.  Whether 
it  results  in  quicker  reading  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  If  it 
can  only  be  set  out  interlined  it  can  hardly  result  in  greater 
saving  of  space  than  the  same  matter  interpointed  in  Grade  Two, 
but  books  stereotyped  in  Grade  Three  should  be  considerably  less 
bulky  than  those  in  Grade  Two. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  in  order  to  raise  what  I  think  will  be 
a  fruitful  discussion,  and  I  therefore  put  the  following  questions  : 

(i)  Is  there  a  need,  in  the  case  of  special  books  for  a  method 
which  will  take  up  less  space  than  the  present  Grade  Two?  (2) 
If  so,  can  that  need  be  adequately  met  by  smaller  dots?  (3)  If 
smaller  braille  is  not  sufficient,  is  the  need  supplied  by  the  present 
Grade  Three?  (4)  Would  the  need  be  better  met  by  modifying 
Grade  Three,  e.g.,  by  an  alteration  of  the  rules  dealing  with  out- 
lining and  sequences? 

If  Grade  Three  is  what  some  of  us  believe  it  to  be,  it  ought 
to  be  furthered  by  the  publishing  houses.  In  any  case  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  honest  with  Miss  Russell  and  her  fine  band  of 
workers. 

As  the  Founder  of  The  Braille  Reading  Competition,  I  intend 
at  no  distant  date  to  propose  as  one  of  the  items,  a  contest 
specially  devoted  to  readers  of  this  Grade.  But  in  any  case  it 
ought  to  be  possible  for  the  teachers  in  our  schools  to  give  a 
lead   in   this   matter,  both  by   encouraging  their  pupils  to  study 
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Grade   Three,   and    by   making   representations  to  the  publishing 
houses  for   or  against  it. 

i    Blackhall   Road,   Oxford.  Walter    H.    Dixson. 


October  6th,    19: 


College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

iq  Thurleigh  Road, 
S.W.12., 

October  \jth,  1927. 
My  dear  Dr.  Ritchie, 

Please  allow  me,  on  behalf  of  the  College  and  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  to  offer  you  most  sincere  and  cordial  con- 
gratulations on  the  bestowal  upon  you  of  a  Doctorate  of  Philosophy 
by  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

I  know  I  am  speaking  for  all  my  fellow  members  when  I 
say  that  we  receive  the  news  with  joy   and  pride. 

We  feel  that  in  making  the  subject  of  your  thesis  "  The  History 
of  the  Education  of  the  Blind  "  you  have  conferred  distinction, 
not  only  on  yourself,  but  on  your  fellow  workers  among  the  blind, 
and  particularly  upon  the  College  and  Association  of  which  you 
are  so  distinguished  and  respected  a  member. 
Believe  me,  dear  Doctor, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Edward  Evans,  Chairman. 
•*         *         •* 

Miss  Aston,  formerly  Head  Mistress  of  The  Royal  Victorian 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  correspondence 
with  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson,  M.A.,  of  Oxford,  sends  the  following 
news  which  will  interest  our  readers. 

"  Our  Library  here  has  recently  opened  an  extension.  The 
books  have  so  increased  that  the  floors  must  now  be  occupied  with 
shelves,  thus  interfering  with  the  social  work,  such  as  the  dances 
and  concerts.  So  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  hall  at  the  back 
of  the  Library  for  social  purposes  and  leave  the  old  one  strictly 
to  books.  This  hall  was  opened  by  the  Governor  on  May  14th. 
The  new  hall  can  be  shortened  by  sliding  doors  to  suit  large  or 
small  gatherings,  and  has  every  modern  convenience  and  comfort. 
The  money  was  obtained  from  two  sources,  a  legacy  of  three 
thousand  pounds  from  Mr.  Richard  Gibson,  and  a  gift  from  the 
Edward  Wilson  Trustees  of  three  thousand  pounds.  The  Wilson 
Trust  originally  built  the  Library." 

Miss  Aston  adds  "  The  R.V.I.B.  has  been  building  too.  Their 
enterprise  is  a  hostel  for  women  workers  in  the  factory.  It  is 
situated  in  this  street  (Raleigh  Street,  Windsor)  and  accommo- 
dates eleven  girls  and  has  cost  four  thousand  pounds  without  the 
land,    which  was   given  by  Government, 
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ANNUAL   REPORTS. 

We  have  received  Annual  Reports  from  the  Eastern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind,  The  Midland  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Coventry  Society  for  the  Blind,  Harrogate  and  District 
Society  for  the  Blind,  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  U.S.A.,  and 
The  Royal  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind,  Bristol. 

The  following  passages  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  : — 
Bristol  Report. — "  Three  of  the  ex-pupils  of  the  School  have 
been  employed  in  the  factory  of  Messrs.  J.  S.  Fry  &  Sons,  Limited, 
since  last  September,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  much  more  will  be 
done  in  finding  ordinary  employment  for  the  pupils  in  factories 
and  business  organisations.  There  are  many  processes  in  a  large 
factory  which  the  blind  and  the  semi-blind  could  perform  with  an 
efficiency  equal  to  that  of  the  ordinary  worker,  and  it  will  be  a 
real  charter  of  light  and  liberty  for  them  when  their  services  are 
recognised  in  the  large  industrial  concerns  of  this  country. 
For  many  years  the  Committee  has  kept  a  Register  of  the 
Blind  in  Bristol  and  district,  from  which  it  appears  that  we  have 
a  blind  population  of  about  600  in  Bristol,  or  one  in  each  650 
persons.  More  than  half  of  these  are  over  60  years  of  age,  and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  these  tabulated  returns  indicate 
fewer  blind  children  and  young  people,  although  more  elderly 
persons  than  formerly.  This  suggests  that  blindness  is  decreas- 
ing amongst  the  rising  generation,  and  that  the  more  elderly  and 
needy  are  better  known  and  helped  now  than  in  the  past.  There 
is,  however,  a  distressingly  large  proportion  (one-fifth  of  the 
total)  otherwise  physically  or  mentally  defective." 

National  Library. — "  The  year  has  been  rendered  noteworthy 
in  the  history  of  the  Library  by  the  completion  of  the  Extension. 
Carefully  planned,  the  new  building  has  provided  ample  shelving 
accommodation  for  the  constantly  growing  number  of  books,  and 
has,  in  many  directions,  greatly  facilitated  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  Library. 

"It  is  of  interest  and  value  to  contrast  the  Library's  present 
activities  with  those  of  its  earliest  days.  Founded  in  1882  by  a 
blind  lady,  Miss  Arnold,  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Dow,  the  Library 
was  open  for  the  exchange  of  books  on  one  afternoon  a  week,  and 
books  were  only  sent  out  by  post  twice  a  month.  The  Annual 
Report  for  1884  is  a  small  pamphlet  of  fourteen  pages,  large 
enough,  however,  to  contain  not  only  the  report  and  the  accounts, 
but  the  Library  catalogue  as  well.  The  subscriptions  amounted 
to  ^28,  members'  fees  to  £15,  and  the  remainder  of  the  total 
income  of  £58  was  a  balance  from  the  previous  year.  The  actual 
expenditure  was  ^33   15s. 

"  It  is  instructive  to  compare  some  of  the  items  of  expenditure 
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with    the    comparable    figures    appearing    in    the    Central    Fund 
Account  for  the  past  year  given  on  page  21  of  this  Report. 

"Postage  was  £1  us.  compared  with  ,£1,301  17s.,  Wages 
jQi  13s.  8d.  compared  with  ^5,848  15s.  ud.,  Payments  to  Blind 
Writers  jQi  is.  ud.  compared  with  ^2,589  14s.  id.,  and  ^972 
1 8s.  4d.  by  way  of  augmentation.  There  are  items  of  is.  for  a 
diary,  and  3s.  9d.  for  a  mat." 
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EDITORIAL. 

"  The  Education  of  the  Adolescent." 

The  Report  which  appeared  last  year  under  this  title  is  probably 
well  known  to  all  school  teachers,  but  in  case  by  any  it  has  been 
overlooked,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  recommend  it  both  for 
its  intrinsic  value  and  for  the  effects  which  it  is  likely  to  produce. 
It  is  certain  that  the  views  here  expressed  will  influence  if  they  do 
not  actually  determine  the  trend  of  our  national  education  in  the 
near  future.  Already  as  we  take  up  current  educational  journals 
we  find  the  opinions  of  this  Committee  radiating  through  schemes 
and  projects  or  used  as  the  premises  for  some  argument  bearing 
on  the  development  of  education  in  one  or  other  of  its  many 
branches. 

The  Report  opens  with  an  introduction  which  gives  the  key 
to  the  subsequent  chapters  and  is  not  only  important  but  delightful, 
lighting  up  the  whole  theme  with  insight  and  imagination.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following  passages. 
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11  There  is  a  tide  which  begins  to  rise  in  the  veins  of  youth  at 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve.  It  is  called  by  the  name  of  adol- 
escence. If  that  tide  can  be  taken  at  the  flood,  and  a  new  voyage 
begun  in  the  strength  and  along  the  flow  of  its  current,  we  think, 
that  it  will  '  move  on  to  fortune.'  We  therefore  propose  that  all 
children  should  be  transferred,  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
from  the  junior  or  primary  school  either  to  schools  of  the  type 
now  called  secondary,  or  to  schools  (whether  selective  or  non- 
selective) of  the  type  which  is  now  called  central,  or  to  senior 
and  separate  departments  of  existing  elementary  schools." 

11  Examinations,  it  has  been  said,  are  not  the  same  thing  as 
the  day  of  judgment ;  and  they  are  certainly  not  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega  of  education.  But  the  most  pleasant  of  parks  will 
none  the  less  have  an  entrance  and  exit;  and  we  are  disposed 
to  believe  that  we  may  safely  recommend  the  institution 
both  of  an  entrance  examination,  on  the  lines  of  the  present 
examination  for  scholarships  and  free  places  in  secondary 
schools,  to  determine  the  conditions  of  entry  into  selective 
modern  schools,  and  of  a  final  or  leaving  examination,  not 
on  the  lines  of  the  First  School  Examination  in  secondary 
schools,  to  test  and  to  certify  the  achievement  of  pupils  both  of 
selective  and  of  non-selective  central  schools  and  also  of  senior 
departments.  We  recognise  that  a  final  examination  may  to 
some  extent  cramp  the  free  growth  of  these  schools.  But  we  feel 
that  their  pupils  may  be  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  any  form 
of  guarantee  of  their  work ;  and  we  feel  that  the  schools  them- 
selves may  become  uncertain  in  their  aim  and  vacillating  in  their 
methods,  if  they  have  no  suggestion  of  a  definite  standard  to 
guide  their  work.  And,  after  all,  examinations  are  like  the 
running  of  a  race;  and  few  of  us  really  dislike  races,  or  can  avoid, 
in  the  course  of  our  lives,  the  running  of  some  race  which  is  set 
before  us.  There  is  a  wisdom  in  the  saying  of  Plato,  that  '  the 
life  without  examination  is  a  life  that  can  hardly  be  lived.'  " 

"  The  scheme  which  we  advocate  can  be  simply  stated.  It 
is  that  between  the  age  of  eleven  and  (if  possible)  that  of  fifteen, 
all  the  children  of  the  country  who  do  not  go  forward  to  '  secondary 
education  '  in  the  present  and  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  should 
go  forward  none  the  less  to  what  is,  in  our  view,  a  form  of 
secondary  education,  in  the  truer  and  broader  sense  of  the  word, 
and  after  spending  the  first  years  of  their  school  life  in  a  primary 
school  should  spend  the  last  three  or  four  in  a  well-equipped  and 
well-staffed  modern  school  (or  senior  department),  under  'the 
stimulus  of  practical  work  and  realistic  studies,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  free  and  broad  air  of  a  general  and  humane 
education,  which,  if  it  remembers  handwork,  does  not  forget 
music,  and,  if  it  cherishes  natural  science,  fosters  also  linguistic 
and  literary  studies.       It  is  less  easy  to  state  the  ideal  which  lies 
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behind  our  scheme.  But  there  are  three  great  ends  of  human  life 
and  activity  which  we  trust  that  our  scheme  will  help  to  promote. 
One  is  the  forming  and  strengthening  of  character — through  the 
placing  of  youth,  in  the  hour  of  its  growth,  '  as  it  were  in  the  fair 
meadow  '  of  a  congenial  and  inspiring  environment.  Another  is 
the  training  of  boys  and  girls  to  delight  in  pursuits  and  rejoice  in 
accomplishments — work  in  music  and  art ;  work  in  wood  and  in 
metals;  work  in  literature  and  the  record  of  human  history — which 
may  become  the  recreations  and  the  ornaments  of  hours  of  leisure 
in  maturer  years.  And  still  another  is  the  awakening  and  guiSing 
of  the  practical  intelligence,  for  the  better  and  more  skilled  service 
of  the  community  in  all  its  multiple  business  and  complex  affairs — 
an  end  which  cannot  be  dismissed  as  '  utilitarian  '  in  any  country, 
and  least  of  all  in  a  country  like  ours,  so  highly  industrialised,  and 
so  dependent  on  the  success  of  its  industries,  that  it  needs  for  its 
success,  and  even  for  its  safety,  the  best  and  most  highly  trained 
skill  of  its  citizens. 

"  The  forming  and  strengthening  of  character;  the  training 
of  the  tastes  which  will  fill  and  dignify  leisure;  the  awakening  and 
guiding  of  the  intelligence,  especially  on  its  practical  side — these 
are  the  ends  which  we  have  had  in  view ;  and  it  is  in  their  name, 
and  because  we  think  it  may  serve,  in  its  measure,  towards  their 
attainment,  that  we  commend  this  report  to  our  readers.  Not 
the  least  among  these  ends  is  the  forming  and  strengthening  of 
character;  both  individual  and  national.  It  is  here  especially 
that  a  national  system  of  education  may  serve  to  elevate  a  nation. 
Great  Britain,  like  other  countries,  but  perhaps  more  than  most, 
is  passing  through  an  era  of  industrialism.  Industrialism  has  its 
grave  effects  on  national  life.  It  demands,  only  too  often,  a 
narrow  specialisation  of  faculty;  it  produces,  only  too  readily,  a 
patterned  uniformity  of  work  and  behaviour;  and  it  may,  unless 
it  is  corrected,  infect  the  minds  of  men  with  the  genius  of  its  own 
life.  Education  can  correct  industrialism,  by  giving  to  the  mind 
the  breadth  and  the  fresh  vitality  of  new  interests,  as  it  can  also 
make  industry  more  effective ;  and  we  believe  that  the  teachers  of 
our  country — given  their  opportunity — can  bring  the  discipline  of 
the  school  to  aid  the  influence  of  home  in  making  a  new  generation 
which  alike  in  character,  in  tastes  and  in  trained  skill  will  justify 
them  abundantly  of  all  their  labours." 

The  three  opening  chapters  deal  with  general  aspects  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country — past,  present,  and  future.  Chapters  four, 
five,  six  and  seven  are  devoted  to  Modern  Schools — curricula, 
staffing  and  equipment,  and  the  admission  of  children.  The 
lengthening  of  school  life,  and  leaving  examinations  are  treated 
in  chapters  eight  and  nine;  chapter  ten  passes  on  to  administrative 
problems,  while  chapter  eleven  summarises  the  whole  Report. 
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It  may  be  argued  that  inasmuch  as  Special  Schools  are  not 
capable  of  these  developments,  the  Report  is  of  little  interest  to 
their  teachers.  The  gulf  between  the  Special  School  and  the 
normal  school  is  the  measure  of  the  gulf  which  will  separate  the 
blind  or  deaf  man  from  the  normal  man  in  after  life,  and  it  should 
be  our  aim  to  bridge  this  gulf  as  completely  as  possible.  Only 
by  understanding  clearly  the  main  plan  of  our  national  education 
— when  such  a  plan  is  at  last  called  into  being — can  we  adapt  our 
own  schools  to  that  plan  and  make  them  part  of  an  organic  whole. 
The  leading  principle  involved  is  the  division  of  school  life  into 
two  phases,  the  primary  stage  ending  definitely  at  eleven,  and  the 
post-primary  branching  into  two  main  lines,  the  one  leading 
through  Secondary  or  Grammar  Schools  to  the  University,  the 
other  through  Modern  Schools  to  craft  or  industry  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  plus.  The  dual  stage  system  with  its  sharp 
break  between  primary  and  post-primary  phases  may  be  carried 
out  in  a  Special  School  but  it  will  involve  a  sacrifice  of  the  old 
class  system  to  some  degree,  if  each  of  the  two  departments  is  to 
be  welded  and  rounded  into  a  separate  unit.  The  substance  of 
this  Report  would  make  a  profitable  subject  for  discussion  at  a 
branch  meeting  of  the  College  and  Association. 


SOUTHERN   BRANCH. 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  members  of  the  Southern  Branch 
was  held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  N.W.3,  on 
Saturday,  November  19th. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Miss  Garaway  said  her  first  duty  was  to 
convey  to  Dr.  Ritchie  the  congratulations  of  the  members  of  the 
Branch,  and  to  express  the  pleasure  they  feel  at  his  having  con- 
ferred on  him,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Ritchie  thanked  Miss  Garaway,  and  said  that  while  he  was 
proud  of  his  new  Degree  he  was  no  less  proud  of  the  kindness  and 
goodwill  that  had  been  manifested  to  him  from  his  fellow-workers 
in  such  generous  measure. 

The  Chairman  commenting  on  the  very  satisfactory  attendance, 
said  the  Committee  felt  Handwork  to  be  a  most  important  factor 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  and  were  looking  forward  with 
interest  to  Mr.  Symes'  paper.  Mr.  Symes  had  long  experience, 
not  only  as  a  teacher,  but  in  the  management  of  a  workshop.  He 
also  had  conducted  several  courses  of  Instruction  in  Handwork  for 
Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  he  was  therefore  in  a  position  to 
know  the  difficulties  most  common,  and  how  to  deal  with  them. 
She  then  called  on  Mr.  Symes  to  read  his  paper. 
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The  Importance  of  Handwork. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

It  is  with  considerable  timidity  that  I  venture  to  address  you. 
For  one  who  has  always  been  very  closely  tied  to  the  workshop 
dealing-  with  the  practical  to  venture  the  academic  role  is  indeed  a 
risky  experiment.  However,  the  Branch  Committee  must  shoulder 
the  responsibility. 

It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
students  adopt  a  vocation  for  which  handwork  is  essential,  whether 
it  be  one  of  the  crafts,  piano  tuning  or  music;  in  fact,  whatever 
one's  calling,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  an  intimate 
relation  between  the  brain  and  the  hand.  All  handwork  is  at  the 
same  time  contributing  to  the  development  of  brain  power. 

Now  I  want  us,  as  a  body  of  teachers,  to  pool  our  ideas,  ideals 
and  experiences  this  afternoon,  so  that  we  may  see  this  side  of  our 
work  as  a  whole  and  thereby  help  each  other  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  several  tasks.  Our  particular  sphere  as  teachers  is  to 
guide  our  students,  be  they  five,  fifteen,  twenty-five  or  fifty  years 
old,  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge  that  can  be  allied  to  the  powers 
they  already  possess.  It  is  a  recognised  fact  that  handwork  is 
particularly  important  in  the  education  of  blind  students — I  need 
not  stress  this. 

Education,  I  take  it,  is  to  fit  men  and  women  for  citizenship — 
the  wider  their  knowledge  the  better  able  will  they  be  to  fulfil  their 
civic  duties.  Education  gives  the  capacity  to  weigh  evidence, 
and  the  power  of  choice;  it  is  degrees  of  education  that  drive  one 
man  to  read  good  literature  and  the  other  the  four  o'clock  winner. 
Now,  in  all  modern  schemes  of  education,  handwork  receives  a 
very  prominent  place.  "  Learning  by  doing  "  is  no  longer  only 
a  phrase,  it  is  in  practice,  and  student  and  teacher  are  finding  more 
pleasure  in  their  work. 

Our  work  naturally  falls  into  three  groups,  viz.  : — 

A.  The  School  Teacher — Educational  handwork; 

B.  The  Craft  Instructor — Vocational  training; 

C.  The  Home  Teacher — Pastime  occupations. 

While  I  am  quite  aware  that  these  impinge  very  closely  upon  each 
other,  for  our  purpose  to-day  this  distinction  will  help  us.  The 
Home  Teacher  is  put  last,  not  because  his  work  is  the  least  impor- 
tant but  because  it  is  usually  the  last  few  sentences  of  a  paper  that 
are  remembered  for  discussion,  and  as  one  who  feels  that  the 
future  welfare  of  the  blind  as  a  whole  is  going  to  be  very  largely 
influenced  by  the  efficiency  or  otherwise  of  our  Home  Teachers,  I 
hope  that  our  discussion  will  centre  around  the  idea  of  the  relation 
of  the  work  of  the  Home  Teacher  to  that  of  the  School  Teacher 
and  Craft  Instructor.  Get  these  three  working  in  perfect  harmony 
throughout  the  land,  and  the  number  of  unemployables  should  soon 
fall  below  sixty-seven  per  cent. 
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Educational  Handwork. 

What  then  is  the  contribution  of  the  School  Teacher  to  the  sub- 
ject we  have  before  us  ?  Surely  the  most  important  of  all,  for  while 
the  Home  Teacher  and  Craft  Teacher  have  a  subject  to  teach,  the 
School  Teacher  has  a  child  to  train,  for  long  before  it  leaves  the 
Kindergarten  Department  a  child's  main  traits  and  habits  are 
definitely  fixed.  Handwork  must  form  a  large  part  of  the  young 
blind  child's  school  life.  The  healthy  child  will  want  to  do 
things,  even  though  he  may  want  to  undo  them  the  next  minute. 
1  should  think  that  to  watch  young  children  at  play  (not  organised 
games,  I  hate  the  phrase)  but  just  the  natural  spontaneous  express- 
ion of  their  inmost  selves,  is  the  surest  way  to  discover  suitable 
handwork.  Let  them  make  and  repair  their  own  toys.  This 
early  realisation  of  doing  something  useful  will  be  of  the  utmost 
value  and  teach  them  that  play  and  work,  joy  and  industry,  are 
very  closely  related.  How  early  a  child  should  be  taught  to  do 
useful  things  is  a  point  worthy  of  discussion  later.  We  all  hated 
the  word  exercise  as  children,  and  both  exercise  books  and 
school  books  are  still  looked  upon  as  anything  but  real  things. 
The  child  enjoys  doing  real  things,  and  the  school  where  real 
things  are  done  is  helping  to  give  such  interest  to  children  that 
they  will  wish  to  carry  on  their  education  throughout  life.  There 
is  nothing  more  disheartening  than  making  unwanted  things. 
Make  your  handwork  as  varied  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  finger 
training,  industry,  and  concentration.  Give  scope  for  originality 
— talk  over  with  the  class  what  shall  be  done  next. 

This  perhaps  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  say  where  I  think 
the  School  Teacher  can  render  his  greatest  aid  both  to  Home 
Teacher  and  Craft  Teacher,  viz.,  by  preaching  the  gospel  of 
work  (by  the  way  this  is  a  note  that  needs  sounding  throughout 
the  land).  A  few  weeks  ago  I  heard  Sir  George  Newman  in  a 
remarkable  address  say  :  "  This  country  requires  more  industrial 
output,  more  creative  labour,  more  persistent  diligence,  for  these 
things  will  give  us  not  only  prosperity  as  a  people,  but  they  alone 
will  develop  men.  Security  is  good,  but  adventure  is  better;  ease 
is  good,  but  diligence  better;  high  wages  good,  but  character 
best."  It  is  the  School  Teacher  who  can  point  out  to  the  child, 
whether  blind  or  seeing,  that  he  owes  the  world  a  life  and  not 
the  world  him  a  living.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  community 
to  give  all  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living.  Our  duty  as  teachers 
of  the  blind  is  to  equip  our  charges  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  embrace  that  opportunity  when  it  comes  their  way.  To  return 
to  our  junior  class;  whatever  handwork  is  undertaken,  as  teachers, 
be  well  equipped — maybe  the  Craft  Instructors  can  help  here — be 
able  to  do  the  job  well  yourself.  What  teacher  says  and  does 
at  that  time  of  life  is  "  real  fact."  In  the  upper  classes,  take 
note   of   what   your   boys   and   girls   do   with   their   leisure   time, 
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provided  of  course,  they  have  such  time;  if  not,  make  haste  to 
see  that  such  is  made  possible.  From  a  study  of  this,  valuable 
suggestions  for  handwork  will  come  your  way.  In  every  resi- 
dential school  I  should  like  to  see  hobby  rooms  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  where  materials  and  tools  are  always  accessible,  in  which 
our  childien  may  experience  the  pleasure  of  performing  self- 
imposed  tasks.  I  feel  sure  that  many  even  of  the  youngest  would 
soon  echo  our  Poet  Laureate  when  he  sings — 
"  I  too  will  something  make 
And  joy  in  the  making." 
Where  workshops  are  attached,  quite  early  the  pupil  can  be 
placed  under  the  oversight  of  the  ("raft  Instructor,  and  where  this 
can  be  done  without  much  intercourse  with  the  adult  worker  it  is 
all  to  the  good.  For  those  schools,  however,  where  no  shop  is 
attached,  I  should  suggest  that  a  syllabus  of  instruction  along 
vocational  lines  might  be  followed  by  pupils  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age.  If  such  courses  of  instruction  are  not 
already  prepared,  it  may  be  a  task  the  College  could  undertake. 
Special  teachers  may  have  to  be  imported  or  present  school 
teachers  may  rise  to  the  occasion  and  equip  themselves  sufficiently 
to  give  this  vocational  training.  While  we  have  in  our  schools 
what  educationalists  constantly  urge,  viz.,  the  school  leaving  age 
sixteen,  in  many  cases  it  could  with  profit  to  the  pupil  be  relaxed 
and  pupils  transferred  to  workshops  at  fourteen. 

In  all  school  classes,  when  the  work  is  of  a  general  subject 
such  as  knitting,  woodwork,  bent  iron  work,  etc.,  have  some  good 
samples  of  work  about  the  room — good  work  always  calls  forth 
the  highest. 

Vocational  Training. 

The  Craft  Instructor  always  feels  that  his  is  the  most  import- 
ant job  of  all — he  really  has  to  fit  the  student  for  his  life's  work. 
How  we  blame  the  School  Teacher  and  Home  Teacher  for  having 
taught  him  the  wrong  way.  The  School  Teacher  may  have  failed 
in  getting  over  braille,  history  and  geography,  but  that  is  quickly 
forgiven  if  the  Craft  Teacher  can  get  boot  repairing  or  knitting 
over  sufficiently  to  make  the  student  a  grant-earning  worker. 
Should  however  the  latter  fail,  the  reflection  is  upon  him  rather 
than  upon  the  earlier  teachers.  Happily  many  of  the  trades 
practised  by  the  blind  are  such  that  the  worker  completes  the  job 
throughout  and  this  brings  a  joy  that  is  entirely  unknown  to  the 
worker  who  does  perhaps  only  one  hundredth  part  of  a  task.  This 
immediately  brings  us  up  against  the  economic  factor.  The  latter 
is  the  greater  producer,  therefore  his  earning  power  is  higher. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  investigations  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology,  especially  as  it  relates  to  new 
avenues   of  employment,   but   I   do  hope   it  will   not  lead   to   the 
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discovery  of  a  number  of  monotonous  jobs  (except  for  those  who 
are  unfitted  for  a  craft).  Our  task  is  not  to  turn  out  Robots  or 
penny  in  the  slot  machines.  With  this  in  mind,  let  me  say  to 
the  Craft  Instructor,  endeavour  to  bring  everything  in  your  trade 
within  the  reach  of  the  blind  student.  Make  the  range  of  work 
as  wide  as  possible  (have  a  syllabus  of  instruction — be  sure,  how- 
ever, that  you  always  go  a  long  way  beyond  it).  Never  fall  into 
the  error  of  saying  that  such  and  such  a  job  is  no  use  for  blind 
people,  when  actually  the  real  reason  is  that  you  know  nothing 
about  the  subject  yourself.  From  experience  one  finds  the  blind 
youths  identical  with  sighted  ones,  some  tidy,  others  untidy,  some 
artistic,  others  just  the  reverse,  some  spick  and  span,  others 
rough  and  ready.  To  try  to  train  all,  even  in  the  same  trade,  in 
the  same  type  of  work  is  asking  for  failure.  If  your  syllabus  is 
not  wide  enough  to  take  all  in,  scrap  it  and  make  a  new  one. 

Just  as  in  the  school  we  have  the  controversy  as  to  when  hand- 
work ceases  to  be  educational  and  becomes  vocational,  so  the 
Craft  Instructor  is  faced  with  vocational  and  industrial.  The 
latter  is  constantly  trespassing  upon  the  former  and  most  of  us 
find  ourselves  producing  things  and  relegating  the  other  part  of 
the  job,  viz.,  turning  out  men  and  women,  to  a  secondary  place. 
Having  said  so  much  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  co-operation 
between  the  technical  and  industrial  is  very  important.  To  really 
train  for  the  latter  it  seems  very  necessary  that  some  orders  coming 
to  the  Industrial  Department  should  be  executed  in  the  Technical. 
Nothing  spurs  a  student  on  so  much  as  the  knowledge  that  at 
last  he  is  turning  out  something  worthy  of  being  compared  with 
the  skilled  worker's  article.  This  needs  to  be  very  carefully 
watched  or  the  Technical  Department  will  quickly  become  indus- 
trialised and  any  good  that  may  accrue  by  receiving  such  orders 
will  speedily  be  neutralised.  Whatever  theories  may  have  opera- 
ted around  the  student  before  he  gets  to  the  workshop,  he  quickly 
discovers  here  that  practice  is  the  predominant  feature.  The  wise 
teacher  will  soon  let  his  pupil  know  the  commercial  value  of  the 
work  done.  Any  reward  (if  such  is  given)  should  be  paid  on 
quality  and  not  quantity ;  you  thereby  encourage  good  work.  One 
would  like  to  see  this  principle  in  use  when  our  students  become 
workers  rather  than  the  arbitrary  Trade  Union  rates,  which  demand 
the  same  rates  for  an  article  that  just  passes  the  workshop  fore- 
man as  the  article  that  is  as  near  a  hundred  per  cent,  perfect  as 
you  require.  If  this  was  done,  some  of  the  fine  things  which  are 
said  about  the  joy  of  labour  might  have  point.  For  instance, 
Austin  Harrison  has  written  :  "  Joy  in  work  is  spirit;  not  to  have 
it  is  to  lose  serenity.  It  is  perfectly  independent  of  wealth  and  in 
no  way  derived  from  wealth.  All  good  work  is  done  joyously 
and  has  no  price.  It  is  man's  contribution  to  the  restless  energy 
of  the  Universe,"  or  again,   "  The  reward  is  the  effort,  not  the 
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price."  These  are  ideals  we  must  keep  constantly  before  our 
learners.  Set  your  standard  of  work  far  above  whatever  you 
hope  to  reach.  Good  work  reacts  upon  the  character  of  the 
worker.  As  Professor  Jacks  says  :  "  Every  rise  in  the  quality  of 
work  men  do  is  followed,  swiftly  and  inevitably,  by  a  rise  in  the 
quality  of  the  men  who  do  it." 

We  must  be  ever  on  the  lookout  for  new  industries.  The 
recent  successful  development  of  boot  repairing  should  encourage 
new  ventures.  What  about  umbrella  making  and  repairing, 
surely  a  profitable  task  in  this  country?  Tennis  racquet  repairing 
too  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Not  only  new  industries,  but  new 
teachers  to  teach  the  old  crafts  will  be  a  problem  that  institutions 
will  be  faced  with  in  a  very  few  years.  To  take  my  own  craft,  the 
apprenticeship  system  in  basket  making  has  practically  broken 
down,  chiefly  because  of  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  blind 
world.  The  larger  institutions  will  need  to  add  to  their  technical 
staffs  young  men  and  women  straight  from  Council  or  Secondary 
Schools  and  train  them  for  the  work. 

Pastime  Occupations. 

All  this  about  school  and  workshop  is  quite  old,  now  the 
coming  of  the  modern  Home  Teacher  gives  a  new  field  for  our 
thoughts.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  are  visiting  the  homes 
of  the  blind  and  practically  all  students  coming  now  to  school  and 
workshop  have  already  been  under  the  influence  of  a  Home 
Teacher,  and  one  feels  that  when  this  service  gets  thoroughly 
going  it  is  bound  to  be  a  very  great  power  for  good,  for  they  see 
the  problem  of  the  blind  as  it  really  is,  in  homes,  and  while  hand- 
work as  far  as  the  Home  Teachers  are  concerned  has  in  view  the 
teaching  of  pastime  occupations,  their  work  is  just  as  important 
as  the  other  two.  The  Home  Teacher  has  this  advantage  over 
both  School  and  Craft  Teacher.  Whereas  these  two  have  per- 
haps twenty  in  a  class,  the  former's  work  is  practically  all  individ- 
ual. Apart  from  that  I  should  think  the  Home  Teacher  is 
handicapped  at  every  turn.  Except  in  the  case  of  those  blind  who 
are  in  a  fairly  comfortable  social  position,  he  has  poor  accommoda- 
tion and  equipment  with  which  to  work;  the  blind  person  is  often 
despondent,  ill  nourished,  badly  housed  and  clothed.  In  such 
homes  as  these,  Home  Teachers  have  become  messengers  of 
hope  and  light,  and  by  their  teaching  of  handwork  have  enabled 
many  blind  persons  to  feel  that  life  had  still  something  to  offer 
them,  and  what  is  more  important  that  they  still  have  a  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  In  the  case 
of  adults,  try  to  keep  the  pupil  on  the  type  of  work  he  did  before 
going  blind.  Know  a  few  handwork  subjects  well  rather  than 
many  badly.  Wherever  possible  get  proper  instruction  in  the 
crafts  you  wish  to  teach.  This  is  very  necessary  when  your 
pupils  pass  on  to  school  or  workshop;  the  unlearning  of  a  thing 
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is  bad  for  the  pupil,  and  it  shakes  his  confidence  in  you.  Always 
know  more  than  your  pupil.  Keep  adding  to  your  stock  of 
knowledge — no  subject  is  ever  thoroughly  mastered.  In  this 
connection  Craft  Instructors  can  be  of  help  to  you — most  of  them 
will  be  willing  to  help  you  out  of  difficulties  if  approached  in  the 
right  way.  Don't  think  that  just  because  you  have  taken  your 
certificate  there  is  nothing  else  to  know,  your  certificate  is  just  a 
licence  to  enable  you  to  practice  what  little  you  do  know. 

A   School  Teacher  has   passed  on   these  two  suggestions  for 
co-operation  between  Home  Teachers  and  School  Teachers, 
i.    Children,   during  their  long  holidays,   often   like   to  carry  on 
with  handwork  (as  pastime  occupation) ;   it  might  be  helpful 
if  Home  Teachers  could  visit  such  to  aid  with  suggestions  and 
criticisms  of  previous  term's  work  in  school. 
2.    The  varied  occupational  handwork  of  the  junior  classes  may 
have  to  become  the  occupations  after  leaving  school  of  some 
unemployable  men  and  women.      School  Teachers  may  be  able 
to  propose  new  kinds  of  occupations  to  Home  Teachers  and 
vice  versa. 

This  second  question  also  comes  to  me  from  a  Home  Teacher 
— here  are  her  words  : — "  Where  a  child  leaves  school  at  sixteen 
and  is  thought  definitely  by  the  school  authorities  to  be  unsuitable 
for  further  training,  it  would  be  of  help  to  the  Home  Teacher  who 
will  probably  have  to  deal  with  him  henceforth,  if  a  report  could 
be  sent,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  school  on  his  limited  abilities  in 
the  way  of  handwork,  and  suggesting  the  lines  on  which  he  might 
most  usefully  be  employed  at  home.  The  normal  child  does  not 
as  a  rule  come  into  the  Home  Teacher's  scope,  but  the  sub-normal 
almost  always  does,  and  a  little  co-operation  between  School  and 
Home  Teacher  in  these  cases  would  be  of  real  benefit." 

The  same  Home  Teacher  makes  two  further  suggestions  for 
co-operation  between  school  and  home,  viz.  : — 
i.  Where  there  seems  any  likelihood  of  a  gap  existing  between 
the  beginning  of  the  training  period  and  the  end  of  the  school 
career,  as  I  suppose  must  happen  from  time  to  time  owing  to 
shortage  of  workshop  accommodation,  it  would  be  useful  if  the 
School  Teacher  were  to  refer  these  cases  to  the  Home  Teacher, 
so  that  any  manual  dexterity  acquired  at  school  should  not  be 
lost  during  the  waiting  period. 
2.  Where  training  has  been  offered  and  refused,  as  still  happens 
now  and  again  though  not  very  often,  I  think  the  Home 
Teacher  could  do  useful  work  in  trying  to  carry  on  in  the  home 
as  well  as  possible  the  teaching  given  in  handwork  at  the 
school,  in  the  hope  that  the  child  will  not  lose  interest  in  it, 
and  should  his  parents  later  come  round,  will  not  have  lost  all 
his  ability. 
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In  cases  like  those  just  mentioned,  it  is  of  real  help  to  Student 
and  Craft  Instructor  when  the  Home  Teacher  arranges  for  a 
visit  (with  pupil)  to  the  workshop.  A  point  of  contact  has  then 
been  established  and  the  pupil  often  looks  forward  eagerly  to  the 
day  when  his  training  will  commence. 

While  the  Home  Teacher  is  primarily  out  to  teach  pastime 
occupations,  the  pupil  is  longing  for  the  day  when  he  can  make 
something  of  commercial  value.  That  this  stage  is  already  reach- 
ed by  many  workers  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  last  week  a  very 
successful  sale  of  such  articles  was  organised  by  the  London  Home 
Teachers,  who  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated  not  only  upon  the 
success  of  the  sale,  but  also  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  they 
have  taught  their  handicrafts.  This  progress,  however,  may  be 
a  cause  for  some  alarm  among  workshop  managers,  but  what 
matters  when  joy  has  been  brought  to  perhaps  a  hundred  homes. 
Here,  however,  a  little  co-operation  with  the  workshop  will  be 
helpful.  Get  to  know  the  real  value  of  work  done  and  avoid 
underselling.  I  know  of  a  case  in  the  North  of  England  where 
the  pupil  had  undercharged  for  chair  caning.  A  consultation 
between  the  Craft  Instructor  and  the  Home  Teacher  resulted  in  the 
Home  Teacher  visiting  the  customer  and  obtaining  the  correct 
payment. 

Perhaps  this  note  is  outside  the  range  of  handwork,  but  it  is 
work  that  will  help  the  Craft  Teacher.  After  your  pupils,  es- 
pecially the  adults,  have  started  their  training,  where  possible 
continue  your  social  visits  to  them ;  they  think  worlds  of  you  and 
the  little  extra  you  choose  to  do  will  mean  much  to  them. 

Various  general  observations  apply  to  us  all.  Whatever  sub- 
ject you  teach,  if  you've  reached  the  stage  when  you  think  you 
know  all  about  it,  your  power  as  a  teacher  will  immediately  begin 
to  wane.  Nothing  has  ever  been  done  so  well  that  it  cannot  be 
done  better.      Good  enough  is  never  good. 

Visits  to  other  schools,  exhibitions,  fairs,  markets,  etc.,  with 
open  minds  will  give  us  all  fresh  ideas  of  handwork.  We  must 
each  feel  that  our  bit  of  the  problem  is  the  most  important — it  is 
a  vocation,  not  a  job  that  can  be  squeezed  into  a  forty-eight  hour 
week.  Interchange  of  visits  between  School  Teachers  and  Craft 
Teachers,  i.e.,  School  Teachers  to  workshops  and  Craft  Teachers 
to  schoolrooms,  may  be  useful,  and  in  this  connection  the  visits 
of  the  Home  Teacher  to  both  would  be  of  mutual  help.  We  want 
to  see  the  work  as  a  whole  and  how  inter-related  it  is.  While 
this  short  paper  has  dealt  entirely  with  the  educational  side  of  our 
work,  our  discussion  will  naturally  include  the  result  of  such 
training  upon  the  journeymen  in  our  workshops  and  those  on  our 
Home  Workers'  Schemes.  Is  too  much  or  too  little  done  for  the 
blind  in  the  way  of  fitting  them  for  life? 
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Let  me  close  on  the  thought  that  I  opened  with.  All  our  vary- 
ing experiences  of  life  go  to  make  up  our  education,  be  such  gained 
in  the  schoolroom,  workshop  or  home,  and  the  ability  to  make 
beautiful  things  is  as  valuable  to  the  well-being  of  the  community 
as  the  power  to  write  a  poem,  compose  a  symphony  or  paint  a 
picture. 

May  I  make  these  words  of  W.  R.  Lethaby's  my  own  : — 
11  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  workman  in  one  of  the  good  old  crafts 
where  the  hand  and  eye,  individual  judgment  and  experience,  have 
not  given  way  to  wholesale  production  by  machine.  To  make  a 
thing  beautifully,  and  fitted  for  real  service,  is  a  noble  act,  and 
needs  wise  effort.  The  accomplishment  of  each  man  in  his  own 
craft  effects  more  for  England  than  many  of  her  policies  of  State." 

A  discusion  followed,  and  questions  were  asked  by  several  of 
the  members  present,  after  which  Dr.  Ritchie  thanked  Mr.  Symes 
for  his  paper  which  was  both  thoughtful  and  provocative  of 
thought   in   others. 

Miss  Garaway  in  seconding,  strongly  stressed  the  necessity  ol 
guarding  against  the  temptation  to  use  the  pupil  who  has  mastered 
a  particular  piece  of  work,  to  make  saleable  articles  instead  oi  at 
once  proceeding  to  a  new  task. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,   the  members  adjourned  to 
another  room  where  tea  awaited  them. 


NORTHERN   BRANCH. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch  was  held  at 
Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  on 
Saturday,  19th  November,  at  3  p.m.  An  excellent  attendance 
of  over  fifty  members  was  registered.  No  doubt  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Evans,  Chairman  of  the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  had  much  to  do  with  the  good  muster.  The  Northern 
Branch  taken  geographically  covers  a  greater  area  than  the  other 
branches  combined.  As  all  executive  meetings  are  always  held 
in  London,  many  of  the  Northern  Members  often  feel  that  they  are 
rather  isolated  and  out  of  touch  with  the  headquarters  of  the 
College  and  Association.  The  occasional  visits  of  branch  chair- 
men to  other  branches  is  a  happy  idea  that  might  with  much 
advantage  be  carried  further  to  the  extent  of  an  occasional  pil- 
grimage up  north  by  the  higher  officials  of  the  Executive.  After 
the  Manchester  meeting  many  of  the  members  were  convinced 
that  such  visits  would  do  much  to  foster  a  greater  unification  of 
the  branches  and  stimulate  a  greater  and  deeper  enthusiasm  in 
the  College  and  Association  as  a  whole. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Siddall,  Chairman  of 
the    Northern    Branch.        In    his    opening    remarks    Mr.    Siddall 
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earnestly  appealed  to  all  those  members  who  had  not  yet  paid  their 
subscription  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  The  multifarious  and 
ever-growing-  activities  of  the  College  could  not  possibly  be  kept 
going  without  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  expenses.  The  matter 
had  been  discussed  by  the  Branch  Committee  that  afternoon,  and 
it  was  decided  to  confer  with  the  Executive  with  reference  to  many 
of  the  outstanding  subscriptions.  It  is  pleasing  to  report  that  at 
the  end  of  the  meeting  there  was  a  satisfactory  response  to  the 
Chairman's  appeal. 

Discussion  was  then  opened  on  the  co-option  of  additional 
members  to  branch  committees  with  a  view  to  each  section  of  the 
membership  being  represented.  After  a  rather  lengthy  debate  it 
was  decided  to  support  the  Southern  Branch  in  this  Resolution 
with  the  proviso  that  the  number  of  co-opted  members  be  limited 
to  three — one  for  each  section. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  of  London, 
who  was  accorded  a  very  warm  reception.  Mr.  Evans  in  his  paper 
"  The  Professional  Status  of  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind,"  dealt  in 
detail  with  the  history  of  the  College  from  its  inception  to  its 
later  amalgamation  with  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  founders  of  the  College  were  chiefly 
persons  whose  main  business  was  not  teaching,  time  had  com- 
pletely changed  matters  so  that  at  present  it  was  practically 
entirely  managed  by  teachers.  What  a  transformation  from  the 
time  when  a  mere  teacher  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
daring  to  voice  his  opinion  on  matters  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  blind.  It  was  a  real  change  from  autocracy  to  democracy 
within  the  profession.  The  speaker  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
we  now  had  a  standard  of  entry  into  the  profession  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  College  not  only  to  guard  such  a  standard  but  to 
maintain  it.  The  ladder  and  custodianship  of  the  profession  were 
now  vested  in  the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  all  sections  of  teachers  of  the  blind  to  share 
in  the  guardianship  and  maintenance  of  the  splendid  professional 
achievement  of  many  years  of  labour. 

When  the  discussion  was  opened,  Mr.  Stevens  said  that  he  was 
sorry  that  so  little  credit  was  paid  to  the  real  pioneers  and  founders 
of  the  College,  many  of  whom  had  now  passed  away.  Although 
in  a  decided  majority,  there  were  some  fully  qualified  teachers 
among  them.  Whether  the  founders  were  teachers  or  not,  it 
was  only  just  that  full  credit  be  given  them  for  their  noble 
foundation  upon  which  we  were  still  building.  Mr.  Evans  in 
reply  said  that  in  no  way  did  he  wish  to  insinuate  any  disrespect  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  had  figured  so  prominently  in  the  pioneer 
work  of  the  College.  He  was  very  sorry  if  he  had  conveyed  any 
such  impression. 
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The  paper  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  present  and  the  pro- 
posal of  thanks  to  the  speaker  moved  by  Mr.  Bannister  evoked  a 
very  hearty  and  unanimous  response. 

The  meeting  was  asked  to  support  the  following  Resolution 
of  the  Southern  Branch  to  the  Executive.  "  The  time  has  now 
come  for  the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  to 
become  The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  only."  Mr.  Stevens 
supported  the  Southern  Branch  but  Mr.  Bannister  opposed  the 
change.  Some  amusement  was  caused  at  this  juncture  when  it 
was  found,  that  owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  the  seconder  for 
and  against  the  Resolution,  proved  to  be  one  and  the  same  person. 
On  a  vote  being  taken  it  was  decided  to  recommend  that  the  change 
be  deferred  for  twelve  months. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  drawn  to  the  honour  recently 
conferred  on  Mr.  Ritchie  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It 
was  unanimously  decided  to  ask  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  convey  the 
congratulations  of  the  Northern  Branch  to  Dr.  Ritchie  on  the 
splendid  academic  distinction  gained  at  Edinburgh   University. 

Ten  nominations  for  membership  were  received  and  approved 
by  the  meeting. 

The  members  then  adjourned  for  tea,  which  was  kindly  pro- 
vided by  the  Board  of  Management. 


NOTES  ON  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Reginald  Peppitt. 

The  following  is  the  first  of  six  groups  of  notes  which  form 
a  very  brief  outline  for  a  scheme  in  Geography  for  children  of  the 
ages  of  seven  to  sixteen  years. 

Group  i  is  intended  to  cover  one  year's  work  with  the  youngest 
children.  Where  schools  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  badly 
classified  through  shortage  of  scholars  or  otherwise,  the  essential 
features  from  two  groups  could  be  rearranged  in  one  group. 
This  could  be  done  more  easily  with  the  youngest  scholars  though 
this  is  naturally  a  handicap. 

The  subjects  in  Group  i,  it  is  hoped,  will  create  an  interest  in 
and  liking  for  Geography.  A  part  will  consist  of  little  more  than 
story  telling  of  foreign  lands  and  people. 

Rough  models  can  be  made  to  illustrate  points  in  lessons,  and 
full  use  taken  of  the  opportunities  provided  to  give  concrete 
examples  of  physical  features  by  means  of  sand  trays,  clay  models 
and  soil  in  the  school  gardens.  "  Ready  made  "  islands,  bays 
etc.,  are  usually  found  in  parks  and  open  spaces. 
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Group  i. 
(A). — Children  of  Foreign  Lands. 


Life  of  an  Eskimo  boy. 
Life  of  a  Chinese  boy. 
Life  of  an  Arab  boy. 
Life  of  a  Kaffir  boy. 
Life  with  the  Pygmies. 
An  English  boy  who  went  to 
Canada. 


7.  An  English  boy  who  went  to 

Australia. 

8.  Life  of  an  Hindu  boy. 

9.  Life  of  a  Russian  boy. 
o.   Dutch  boys  and  girls. 


(B). — Home  Geography. 


Where  the  sun  rises  and 
sets.      Points  of  compass. 

Directions  and  distance. 
Ways  to  school. 

Which  way  the  school  build- 
ings and  gardens  run. 

Simple  model  of  school 
premises. 

Why  men  live  in  towns. 
The  work  they  do,  and  in 
the  towns  nearby. 


6.  Life    in    the    country — con- 

trast. 

7.  Simple     studies     on     main 

physical  features.  Models 
of  island,  bay,  cape.  River 
in  sand,  clay,  and  soil. 

8.  Where    the    shadows    are, 

shortest  and  longest. 


(C), 

Where  summers  are  hotter 

than  ours. 
Where  there  is  always  snow. 
Spring  in  many  lands. 
Harvest  at  home. 
Harvest  in  colder  countries. 
Harvest  in  hotter  countries. 


Talks  on  the  weather. 

7.  "  Days  "  that  are  all 
"  night."  "  Nights  that 
are  all  "  day." 

8.  Christmas  in  Australia. 

9.  How  wind  affects  the  ships. 
10.    How  wind  affects  people  in 

the  desert. 


UNION   OF 
COUNTIES'   ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Extracts  from  1927  Report. 

(1).    Macgregor  Testimonial. 

The  Chairman  having  reported  that  he  had  already  circularised 
most  of  the  contributors  to  the  Testimonial  Fund  and  that  they 
were  agreeable  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  their  donations  to  the 
substituted  Prize  Fund,  and  that  the  suggestion  had  also  met  with 
Mr.  Macgregor' s  approval  : 
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It  was  Resolved — 

(a)  "  Thai  the  action  of  the  Exeeutive  Committee  be  confirmed  and 
the  proposal  to  form  a  Prize  Fund  be  approved." 

(b)  "  That  the  Clothworkers'  Company  be  requested  to  act  as 
Trustees  of  the  Fund." 

(c)  "  That  the  award  of  the  Prize  be  made  annually  by  the  Union 
of  Counties'  Associations  and  failing  the  Union  by  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company." 

The  remaining  Subscribers  will  now  be  circularised  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Fund  will  reach  the  sum  of  ^ico. 

(ii).     National  Conference. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  matter  had  again  been 
brought  before  the  Advisory  Committee  (Ministry  of  Health)  when 
Mr.  Tate  urged  the  desirability  of  holding  such  a  Conference  in 
1928. 

It  had  been  pointed  out  at  that  Meeting  that  the  difficulty  lay 
in  getting  financial  assistance  from  the  Government  Departments; 
that  without  the  Exhibition  the  Conference  would  be  incomplete 
and  fail  to  achieve  the  object  in  view ;  and  the  general  feeling  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  was  not  in  favour  of  considering  the  hold- 
ing of  a  Conference  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman  and  Mr.  Tate  were  asked  to  convey  this  expres- 
sion of  opinion  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Tate  having  stated  that  he  regarded  the  decision  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  as  final  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 

It  was  Resolved — 
11  That  the  reconsideration  of  the  matter  be  adjourned  for  a  period 
of  12  months;  i.e.,  until  the  corresponding  Meeting  in  1928." 

Resolution — 
"  That  this  Meeting  strongly  supports  the  action  of  the  Advisory 

Committee  in  their  opposition  to  the  present  Registration  of 

Opticians  Bill." 

Resolution — 
"    That  equipment  on  completion  of  training  should  be  provided 

by  the  appropriate  Employing  Agency." 

Resolution — 
"  That,  whatever  the  practice  as  to  the  provision  of  tools  may  be, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  workroom  accomm6- 
dation  and  equipment  on  completion  of  training  whether  for 
employees  in  the  workshops  or  as  home-workers  should  be 
provided  by  the  appropriate  employing  agency." 
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9.  The  difficulties  often  met  with  in  getting  advice  and  help  for  Home 
Teachers  who  are  preparing  for  the  examination. 

Miss  King  desired  a  discussion  as  to  the  best  means  of  starting 
Home  Teachers,  when  first  taking  up  their  duties,  and  of  helping 
them  to  qualify  by  examination,  in  order  to  obtain  their  certificates 
from  the  College  of  Teachers. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  this  valuable  service  had  been 
much  extended  and  improved,  especially  in  the  rural  areas  and  the 
isolated  villages,  where  expert  help  through  a  Home  Teacher  had 
not  hitherto  been  available.  In  her  experience  those  who  proved 
most  efficient  were  persons  of  about  35,  but  sometimes  even  at  23 
candidates  were  found  who  possessed  the  right  temperament  and 
enthusiasm  necessary  to  surmount  the  many  difficulties  encounter- 
ed. They  should  each  have  a  keen  desire  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  minds  and  the  bodies  of  those  whom  they  visited,  and  be 
willing  to  spend  themselves  unselfishly  in  their  efforts  to  bring 
brightness  into  the  lives  of  all  the  Blind  committed  to  their  care, 
otherwise  they  could  not  look  for  success  in  their  work. 

Having  selected  a  suitable  candidate,  approved  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  she  thought  the  most  helpful  plan  was  to  place  the 
Home  Teacher  in  a  defined  area — supply  her  with  a  complete  list 
and  record  of  all  the  known  cases,  and  let  her  visit  them  all, 
entering  her  remarks  on  each  case  in  her  diary.  She  should  also 
visit  the  district  representative  in  each  area,  and  discuss  local 
cases  with  her.  In  this  way  the  newly  appointed  teacher  secured 
experience  and  information  to  help  her  carry  on  her  work,  and 
further  learned  from  the  blind  themselves  what  their  needs  were. 

As  regards  the  study  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  examination, 
the  candidates  presenting  themselves  should  be  well  educated  per- 
sons, usually  with  considerable  experience  of  parochial  work,  sick 
visiting  and  nursing;  in  addition  they  should  have  some  know- 
ledge of  teaching  methods,  and  of  simple  handicrafts,  but  it  was 
found  at  say  35,  that  many  very  suitable  and  efficient  candidates 
were  unaccustomed  to  the  ordeal  of  examinations.  A  plan  found 
to  be  successful  was  to  allow  each  teacher  half  a  day  a  week  free 
for  study,  preferably  in  the  morning,  to  be  recorded  on  their 
weekly  report  forms  as  "  Study."  For  six  weeks  or  a  month 
immediately  before  the  examination,  the  teacher  should  be  allow- 
ed one  whole  day  for  study  instead  of  half  a  day. 

Mr.  Stuart  Johnson  raised  the  question  of  the  need  for  long 
holidays  in  the  case  of  home  teachers. 

The  visitors  in  London  suffered  from  the  great  strain,  and 
they  wanted  more  holidays  than  they  now  got.  Their  work  was 
really  comparable  rather  to  the  work  of  a  clergyman  who  visited 
actively  in  his  Parish;  it  was  the  most  demanding  kind  of  thing 
to  visit  in  poor  homes.       He  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good 
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thing  it  all  the  agencies  employing-  home  visitors  took  this  matter 
into  consideration  and  considered  whether  they  were  at  present 
giving  them  long  enough  holidays,  because  it  was  no  good  to 
stint  them  in  holidays  and  have  them  break  down. 

Resolution — 

14  That  ample  time  and  facilities  should  be  given  to  the  home 
teachers  to  enable  them  to  prepare  for  the  examination  of  the 
College  of  Teachers." 

12.  Whether  it  is  possible  for  a  publication  on  Wireless  to  be  printed  in 

Braille. 

It  was  explained  that  the  Publications  Committee  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  were  considering  the  question  of 
publishing  technical  information  on  Wireless  for  the  benefit  of 
interested  blind  persons. 

13.  Union  of  Counties'  Associations — 21st  Anniversary. 

The  members  present  were  reminded  that  the  Union  was 
to-day  celebrating  its  twenty-first  anniversary,  having  originated 
out  of  a  Local  Conference  summoned  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society  on  the  5th  May,   1906. 

On  the  motion  of  Miss  Merivale,  seconded  by  Miss  King,  it 
was  decided  to  send  a  letter  to  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  reminding  him 
that  the  work  of  the  Counties'  Association,  towards  whose  organi- 
sation he  had  contributed  so  much,  had  now  been  going  on  for 
twenty-one  years. 

14.  The  meeting  closed  with  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Cloth  workers'  Company  and  to  the  Chairman. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL    RESEARCH. 

A  pamphlet  has  reached  us  entitled  Ten  Years  of  Psychological 
Research  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  by  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D., 
Director  of  Research,  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  whose  visit  to 
England  this  year  has  furnished  many  workers  for  the  blind  with 
pleasant  memories  of  his  genial  enthusiasm. 

In  these  pages  he  gives  us  an  ordered  account  of  the  investi- 
gation and  of  the  field  covered  but  he  withholds,  rather 
disappointingly,  any  indication  of  the  precise  methods  used  and 
the  actual  results  obtained.  It  is  clear  that  much  patient, 
thoughtful  and  impersonal  labour  has  been  lavished  on  the  task 
and  we  hope  that  when  time  permits,  Dr.  Hayes  will  give  us, 
not  an  elaborate  analysis  of  proceedings  but  a  general  summary 
of  results. 
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That  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  his 
undertaking,  the  following  extract  proves  : — 

"  In  every  large  library  one  may  find  numerous  titles  having 
reference  to  the  blind.  The  special  reference  libraries  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  of  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  contain  the  few  books  and  articles 
there  are  which  deal  specifically  with  the  psychology  of  the  blind, 
many  books  having  chapters  upon  the  subject,  and  a  large  col- 
lection of  biographies  and  stories  in  which  the  authors  attempt 
to  delineate  blind  personalities.  Is  not  a  new  study  of  the 
psychology  of  the  blind  superfluous? 

"  Unfortunately,  for  our  purposes,  a  considerable  number  of 
these  books  and  articles  are  essentially  unscientific  and  must  be 
classed  as  '  literature  of  opinion  '  rather  than  as  '  literature  of 
fact.'  By  the  former  we  mean  the  writings  of  blind  persons  or 
others  which  are  founded  upon  casual  observations  and  life  ex- 
perience, while  the  literature  of  fact  would  include  only  the  writings 
of  trained  scientists  based  upon  experiments  carefully  planned 
and  conscientiously  executed.  In  the  literature  of  opinion  one 
expects  to  find  hearsay  evidence,  heated  argument,  and  the  most 
contradictory  statements.  In  the  literature  of  fact  one  expects  a 
cautious  attitude  with  guarded  statements  which  arouse  belief 
because  of  the  evidence  cited  in  proof.  Thoughtful  blind  writers 
realize  the  state  of  affairs  and  express  their  feelings  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  Clarence  Hawkes  writes  :  *  There  is  probably  no  abnormal 
condition  of  life  so  little  understood  and  appreciated  and  about 
which  so  much  that  is  erroneous  has  been  written  as  that  of 
blindness,'  and  Librarian  Sherman  C.  Swift,  in  an  unpublished 
essay  on  the  psychology  of  the  blind,  calls  the  blind,  '  The 
Unknown  Folk.* 

11  The  psychology  of  blindness  is  still  in  a  stage  from  which 
the  psychology  of  the  seeing  had  evolved  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  have  always  been  seers  who  have 
discovered  truths  about  human  nature  without  the  help  of  scientific 
measuring  devices,  and  expressed  their  conclusions  in  precepts, 
rules,  and  proverbs,  or  immortalized  them  in  poetry  and  song. 
There  have  always  been  natural  teachers,  gifted  with  superior 
understanding  of  the  young,  who  have  fired  their  pupils  with 
enthusiasm  and  opened  their  eyes  to  heavenly  vistas.  The  blind 
have  had  their  seers,  their  poets,  and  their  teachers  whose  writings 
are  often  inspiring  and  full  of  wise  counsel.  But  these  writings, 
whether  about  the  seeing  or  about  the  blind,  are  '  literature  of 
opinion  '  since  they  are  based  upon  casual  observation  rather  than 
upon  controlled  experimentation.  A  half-century  ago  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  seeing  was  in  a  similar  intuitive  stage  and  only  after 
many  '  battles  royal  '   has  psychology  advanced  from  a  general 
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philosophy  of  life  and  conduct  to  a  science  based  upon  experiment, 
— in  education,  in  business,  in  psychotheraphy." 

Like  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  Dr.  Hayes  attaches  great  importance 
to  a  pleasant  personality  and  address  as  an  offset  to  the  handicap 
of  blindness  and  in  this  connection  the  ensuing  paragraph  is 
interesting  : — 

11  Of  paramount  importance  in  a  blind  person's  equipment  for 
successful  contact  with  the  general  public  are  his  personal  appear- 
ance, his  voice,  and  his  use  of  English.  Obviously  it  would  be 
a  very  great  misfortune  if  defective  speech  were  added  to  defective 
vision.  To  determine  the  extent  of  the  speech  handicap,  Dr. 
Sara  M.  Stinchfield  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  a  specialist  in 
speech  testing  and  speech  correction,  was  engaged  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Perkins  Institution  in  1924  and  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Institution  at  Overbrook  in  1926.  Corrective  speech  work  is  now 
in  its  second  year  at  Perkins  under  Miss  Sena  Fladeland,  who  has 
taken  special  training  with  Dr.  Stinchfield.  Plans  are  now  under 
way  for  the  introduction  of  a  similar  system  at  Overbrook. 

The  work  closes  with  a  list  of  pamphlets  and  articles  upon  the 
subject,  many  of  the  latter  being  taken  from  the  "  Outlook  for 
the  Blind." 


WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  ENGLAND  SINCE   1900. 

We  are  always  delighted  to  hear  from  Lady  Campbell  who  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  Francis  did  so  much  for  the  cause  of  the 
blind  in  this  country.  The  paper  which  she  sends  us  under  the 
above  title  was  read  at  a  recent  conference  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  nature  of  things  the  theme  of  the  paper  is,  as  Lady  Campbell 
herself  says  in  an  accompanying  letter,  "  an  old  story  "  to  us,  but 
we  have  read  it  nevertheless  with  great  interest. 

The  writer  strives  to  impress  on  her  audience  the  value  of  local 
voluntary  associations  which  is  understood  far  better  here  than  in 
the  United  States. 

11  I  commend  to  your  careful  consideration  the  advantages  of 
local  organizations  for  assisting  the  blind.  The  United  States 
provides  liberally  for  their  education,  even  through  the  university 
and  has  commissions,  but  there  is  need  of  that  personal  touch 
which  comes  from  the  intelligent  sympathy  and  help  of  those  who 
live  near  the  home  of  the  blind  person.  One  of  the  greatest  needs 
is  an  active  local  interest  in  the  young  man  or  woman  just  home 
from  school.  Your  sympathetic  advice,  hearty  recommendation, 
the  gift  of  your  time,  the  loan  of  your  eyes,  the  benefit  of  your 
business  experience  may  make  all  the  difference  between  their 
success  or  failure  in  life.      The  fact  that  State  money  is  expended 
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leads  people  to  feel  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  rests  with  the  Home  Teacher  or  Field  Worker,  whose  visits 
are  necessarily  infrequent.  Mr.  Latimer's  paper  this  morning- 
shows  that  in  many  localities  Service  Clubs  are  enlisted  to  give 
this  local  help.  '  A  local  organization  has  the  power  to  so  work 
on  public  opinion  that  the  blind  person  in  the  midst  has  a  monopoly 
of  the  kinds  of  work  he  or  she  can  do.  Once  you  convince  the 
public  that  your  blind  friend  is  a  decent  worker  and  that  you  can 
guarantee  he  gives  good  value  for  the  money  paid,  you  will  find 
their  sense  of  justice  leads  them  to  give  work  to  him,  rather  than 
to  one  who  can  do  other  things.  If  every  village  or  country  town 
had  its  blind  worker,  whom  local  custom  supported,  you  would 
help  solve  the  difficult  question  of  employment.'  " 

Lady  Campbell  touches  on  a  more  controversial  point  when 
she  deals  with  home  teachers.  These  are  her  views.  "  There 
are  always  some  drawbacks  in  placing  an  organization  under 
Government  regulations.  In  1919,  out  of  104  Home  Teachers, 
only  16  were  sighted,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  alter  the  propor- 
tion;  of  the  343  at  present  employed,  there  are  182  sighted,  161 
blind.  Dr.  Moon,  Dr.  Armitage  and  Sir  Francis  Campbell  were  so 
strongly  in  favour  of  filling  the  position  with  blind  teachers  that 
their  influence  was  felt  in  making  appointments.  They  believed  the 
blind  Home  Teachers  had  a  better  understanding  of  the  difficulties 
their  pupils  encountered,  were  able  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
feelings  and  emotions  of  the  newly-blinded,  and  that  such  quali- 
fications far  outweighed  any  handicap  caused  by  want  of  sight.  I 
hope  the  valuable  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  the  U.S.  by 
blind  Home  Teachers,  Field  Workers,  and  other  State  agents  can 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in  such  a 
forcible  way,  that  they  will  use  their  influence  to  give  blind  candi- 
dates the  preference  for  such  positions." 

It  is  certain  that  the  home  teaching  service  and  the  equipment 
which  it  demands  has  entirely  changed  since  the  days  of  Dr. 
Moon  and  his  colleagues,  and  further,  that  it  has  developed  greatly 
since  Lady  Campbell  left  us.  We  believe  that  she  is  right  in 
saying  that  only  a  blind  person  can  enter  into  the  emotions  of  the 
newly-blinded  and  we  also  believe  that  in  many  cases  a  blind 
teacher  of  Moon  and  Braille  is  best,  but  we  doubt  whether  a  home 
teacher's  duties  as  at  present  understood  can  be  efficiently  executed 
by  a  blind  person  unless  it  be  by  a  man  or  woman  of  unusual 
talent  and  long  experience.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  for  each  society  to  have  one  voluntary  blind  visitor,  preferablv  n 
member  of  committee,  whose  mission  it  was  to  call  on  the  blind 
with  a  view  to  rendering  that  service  made  possible  by  a  fellow 
feeling,  we  do  not  ourselves  think  that  the  Advisory  Committee  will 
deem  it  wise  to  revert  to  the  policy  of  appointing  totally  blind 
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home  teachers,  but  the  question  is  a  large  one  and  calls  for  dis- 
cussion,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  people  more 
competent  to  express  them,  and  we  state  our  view  more  as,  a 
challenge  than  as  a  conviction. 


GUIDES. 

An  interesting  article  in  The  Spectator  tells  of  the  use  to  which 
dogs  are  put  in  Germany,  acting  as  official  guides  to  blinded 
soldiers.  Why  cannot  they  be  systematically  trained  to  the  same 
duty  in  England?  The  problem  of  a  guide  is  too  often  a  serious 
stumbling  block  to  tuners  and  others  who  have  to  walk  from  house 
to  house.  The  more  courageous  go  alone  at  great  personal  risk 
in  busy  towns,  while  at  best  a  severe  and  constant  nerve-strain  is 
imposed  upon  them. 

We  suggest  that  enquiries  should  be  made  as  to  the  wisest 
method  of  training  the  dogs  with  a  view  to  supplying  them  as 
official  guides  in  suitable  cases.  The  success  of  the  scheme  would 
depend  upon  the  perfection  of  the  training,  as  a  bad  accident  at 
the  outset  to  one  man  would  shake  the  confidence  of  others  and 
defeat  the  plan. 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  dog  on  duty  as  observed  in  Berlin 
by  the  writer  of  the  article. 

"  The  best  and  most  useful  purpose  to  which  dogs  are  put  in 
Germany  is  that  of  leading  blind  men.  Through  crowds,  in 
traffic,  in  the  press  of  Unter  den  Linden  or  Friedrichstrasse,  one 
may  see  these  faithful  servants  leading  their  sightless  masters. 
At  the  approach  of  danger — in  crossing  a  street,  for  instance — 
they  lie  down  and  the  blind  man  stands  still,  knowing  he  is  in 
peril.  Whenever  you  see  a  man  leading  an  unmuzzled  dog,  you 
know  that  it  has  been  supplied  to  him  by  the  society  which  trains 
the  animals  for  this  purpose  and  that  he  is  a  blinded  veteran. 

"  I  watched  one  of  these  dogs,  a  cross-bred  collie,  taking 
her  master  down  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  A  kind  of  leather  hoop  was 
fastened  over  her  back,  which  the  blind  man  held.  She  steered 
him  very  neatly  past  pedestrians  and  he  walked  along  with  absolute 
confidence.  Evidently  the  collie  was  fully  aware  of  her  respon- 
sibilities, for  when  they  came  to  a  street-crossing  she  looked 
anxiously  to  her  left  at  the  oncoming  traffic,  and  did  not  start  to 
cross  until  a  hurrying  taxi  had  passed. 

"  As  she  was  an  official  dog  in  the  exercise  of  her  duty,  her 
muzzle  was  off,  hanging  by  her  collar.  They  progressed  at  a 
smart  pace  until  they  reached  the  Wilhelmsplatz,  where  she  sat 
down  and  waited,  while  a  passer-by  was  consulted  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Underground.     Even  then,  she  kept  a  watchful  eye 
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on  her  master,  and  1  am  pretty  certain  that  she  understood  what 
was  being  said,  for  when  the  passer-by  pointed  with  his  umbrella, 
her  gaze  turned  to  the  large  "  U  "  with  which  the  Underground 
stations  are  marked  in  Berlin.  Now  the  entrance  to  the  Wilhelm- 
splatz  Underground  lies  among  patches  of  grass  and  flower-beds 
in  the  square.  Directly  her  master  took  up  her  leather  hoop  and 
began  to  walk  in  that  direction,  she  took  charge.  He  wanted  to  go 
one  way,  but  she  saw  a  directer  route  on  the  other  side  of  a  flower 
bed  and  took  him  that  way  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
Perhaps  they  had  often  travelled  by  that  Underground  before. 
Even  so,  it  was  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  intelligence. 

11  When  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  steps  the  collie  wagged 
her  white  tail  and  put  up  an  obedient  snout  to  receive  her  muzzle. 
Her  task  was  done.  Her  reward,  a  pat.  In  the  Underground 
she  could  no  longer  be  a  guide  and  must  conform  to  muzzling 
regulations  like  a  good  citizen." 


HOME   TEACHERS'   EXAMINATION. 

A  booklet  has  been  published  in  Birmingham  which  will  be 
very  useful,  indeed  indispensable,  to  any  future  candidate  for  the 
above  examination. 

The  book  contains  questions  set  at  previous  examinations  since 
1923,  when  the  test  was  first  inaugurated.  It  thus  affords  a 
guide  as  to  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  and  a  gauge  of  its 
accomplishment.  The  scope  of  the  examination  has  its  due  limits 
like  any  other,  and  its  boundaries  are  becoming  each  year  more 
defined ;  the  questions  outline,  if  they  do  not  completely  cover, 
the  range  of  all  Home  Teaching  papers  in  the  future. 

The  booklet  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  F.  I.  Stainsby,  at  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1., 
price  1/1  post  free. 


"  In  co-operation  with  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
publication  in  book  form  in  1928  and  succeeding  years  of  the 
section  in  '  Charities  Register  and  Digest  '  relating  to  Charities 
for  the  Blind.  This  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  similar 
pamphlet  published  by  Gardner's  Trust  in  1922  and  the  preface 
to  that  work  (Information  regarding  Institutions  for  the  Blind) 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  has  with  his  consent,  been  brought  up  to 
date  for  inclusion  in  the  book  which  will  be  issued  early  in  the 
New  Year." 
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ADVISORY    COMMITTEE    ON    THE 
WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

In  view  of  the  continued  development  in  the  work  among  the 
Blind  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  and 
the  new  problems  constantly  arising  in  connection  with  this  service, 
the  Minister  of  Health  has  re-appointed  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  for  a  further  period  of  office.  The 
Committee  has  been  constituted  so  as  to  afford  representation  to 
the  Local  Authorities  concerned  with  the  working  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  and  to  Voluntary  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  as 
well  as  to  organised  blind  workers.  The  following  have  been 
appointed  members  of  the  Committee  : — 

Rt.  Hon.  G.   H.  Roberts,  P.C.,  J. P.  (Chairman). 

P.  M.  Evans,  Esq.,  LL.D.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Alderman  F.  Askew. 

J.  J.  Burton,  Esq.,  J. P. 

J.  J.  Butterworth,  Esq.,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 

Councillor  J.  A.  Clydesdale. 

Sir  Coles  Child,  Bart. 

Herbert  Davey,  Esq.,  M.B.E. 

W.  H.  Eastman,  Esq. 

James  Graham,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

Thomas  Holt,  Esq. 

Miss  L.  King. 

Alderman  J.  P.  Kirkman,  J. P. 

Arthur  L.  Lowe,  Esq.,  C.B.E. 

Robert  A.  Lyster,  Esq.,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  D.P.H. 

G.  F.  Mowatt,  Esq.,  J. P. 

H.  A.  Powell,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert. 

Ben  Purse,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Adeline  M.  Roberts,  O.B.E.,  J. P. 

W.  H.  Tate,  Esq.,  J. P. 
The  Committee  will  advise  the  Minister  on  matters  relating  to 
the  care  and  supervision  of  the  blind,  including  any  question  that 
may  be  specially  referred  to  them  by  the  Minister.       Mr.   F.   M. 
Chapman,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  will  act  as  Secretary. 

Ministry  of  Health, 

Whitehall,  S.W.i. 

29th  December,   1927. 
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NORTHERN   COUNTIES'    ASSOCIATION 
FOR   THE   BLIND. 

[Extracts  from  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Friday,  Nov.  4th,  1927.] 

A  conference  of  workers  for  the  blind  in  connection  with  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Northern 
Counties'  Association  for  the  Blind,  was  held  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
building-,  Peter  Street,  Manchester,  yesterday.  It  was  largely 
attended  by  representatives  of  local  authorities,  voluntary  organi- 
sations, and  institutions  from  all  parts  of  the  North  of  England 
and  several  other  areas  of  the  country,  and  by  representatives  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

In  the  morning  session  the  subjects  dealt  with  were  the  need 
for  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  the  blind  and  new  avenues  of 
employment  for  them ;  and  in  the  afternoon  session  the  progress 
and  work  of  the  Association  and  present-day  problems  were  out- 
lined. Dr.  J.  Ferguson,  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council, 
chairman  of  the  Association,  presided,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
Lord  Mayor  gave  the  members  of  the  conference  a  civic  welcome. 

Captain  E.  G.  R.  Lloyd,  D.S.O.,  Bolton,  in  a  paper  on  "  Uni- 
formity in  the  treatment  of  the  blind,  with  special  reference  to  the 
responsibilities  of  local  authorities,"  declared  that  although  such 
unformity  was  not  only  desirable  but  absolutely  necessary,  it  was 
not  being  obtained.  The  Blind  Persons  Act  opened  a  new  chapter 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  to 
the  notice  of  local  authorities  their  responsibilities,  but  it  had 
passed  its  sphere  of  good.  It  was  far  too  permissive  and  sug- 
gestive, nothing  like  enough  compulsory,  and  was  largely  ineffec- 
tive as  far  as  uniformity  of  treatment  was  concerned.  The  time 
had  come  when  they  should  go  farther  and  get  something  to 
compel  local  authorities  to  deal  more  adequately  and  with  greater 
uniformity  with  the  needs  of  the  blind. 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  uniformity  of  augmentation  in 
earnings  in  workshops  and  for  home  workers,  Captain  Lloyd 
said  there  was  far  too  much  variability,  and  local  authorities  were 
too  much  influenced  by  the  political  atmosphere.  A  standard 
scheme  of  augmentation,  drawn  up  by  people  with  wide  experience 
in  conference  with  superintendents  and  managers  of  workshops 
for  the  blind,  should  be  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  not 
left  to  the  discretion  of  local  authorities.  The  total  amount  taken 
home  by  blind  workers  should  be  brought,  roughly,  up  to  the 
normal  standard  of  that  earned  by  sighted  workers  in  similar 
trades.  There  should  be  a  minimum  below  which  the  augmenta- 
tion should  not  fall  and  some  uniform  grading  scheme  by  which 
the  augmentation  to  earnings  would  vary  to  some  extent  in  accord- 
ance with  the  skill  or  energy  of  the  individual. 
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The  situation  of  the  necessitous  and  unemployable  blind  had 
been  left  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition  under  the  Act.  There 
had  been  and  still  was  far  too  much  tendency  to  concentrate  upon 
doing  well  by  the  organised  employed  blind,  who  in  many  cases 
got  their  point  of  view  represented  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  to 
neglect  their  less  fortunate  and  unorganised  brothers  and  sisters. 
Nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  blind  of  this  country  were  unemployed 
and  unemployable.  Nor  was  the  question  of  overlapping  ade- 
quately dealt  with  in  the  Act,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
relief  of  the  necessitous  blind. 

The  necessary  inquiries  in  connection  with  relief  should  be  made 
by  one  central  authority,  the  necessitous  blind  should  be  taken  as 
soon  as  possible  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  central 
authority  should  administer  uniform  relief  from  one  central  fund 
in  order  to  prevent  that  very  regrettable  political  exploitation  which 
had  been  so  prevalent  in  recent  campaigns,  and  which  was  ruining 
the  treatment  of  the  blind  and  destroying-  its  soul.  The  central 
authority  itself  might  be  formed  between  local  authorities,  guard- 
ians, and  voluntary  organisations.  He  agreed  that  the  partner- 
ship between  local  authorities  and  voluntary  agencies  should  be 
continued,  but  the  voluntary  agency  should  draw  the  whole  of  their 
funds  from  local  rates  or  national  sources;  and  not  from  the 
charitable  public.  Triennially,  too,  some  impartial  non-political 
party  might  be  invited  to  appoint  a  body  of  commissioners  who 
should  not  be  responsible  for  raising  the  necessary  funds,  but 
who  should  administer  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  And  in 
his  opinion  representatives  of  local  authorities  should  not  sit  on 
these  administrative  bodies,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  to 
hold  a  watching  brief,  because  this  would  immediately  set  wigs  on 
the  political  green  and  be  fatal  to  the  scheme. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  most  of  the  speakers  expressed 
disagreement  with  one  or  another  of  Captain  Lloyd's  conclusions 
and  suggestions.  Some  argued  that  they  would  be  "  the  death  " 
of  voluntary  institutions;  that  those  who  paid  the  piper  should 
call  the  tune;  that  uniformity  of  augmentation  would  not  bring 
uniformity  in  earnings;  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  any  social 
matter  out  of  the  realm  of  politics  at  present ;  that  they  should 
aim  at  a  uniform  income  rather  than  a  uniform  grant;  that  to 
bring  the  income  of  the  blind  worker  up  to  that  of  the  sighted 
worker  would  necessitate  increasing  the  present  grant  five  times, 
which  was  impracticable  at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  general  expression  of  feeling  that  25s.  a  week  was  the  mini- 
mum amount  that  each  blind  person  should  have  to  live  on,  and, 
several  local  authorities,  it  was  said,  had  actually  adopted  this 
minimum  for  the  unemployed  and  the  unemployable  blind. 
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Dr.  Eichholz  (of  the  Board  of  Education),  in  an  address  em- 
phasising the  need  for  new  avenues  of  employment  for  the  blind, 
reviewed  the  course  of  legislation  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and 
went  on  to  say  that  to-day  there  were  about  1,600  places  in  the 
country  for  the  training  of  the  blind.  These,  however,  were  not 
enough.  More  were  wanted,  and  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
until  everybody  trainable  was  being  trained,  irrespective  of  age. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

A  question  for  them  to  consider  now  was  whether  they  could 
not  get  something  different  from  workshops  with  conventional 
forms  of  industry.  Could  they  not  reduce,  by  variations  of  train- 
ing and  types  of  employment,  the  70  per  cent,  of  unemployed  blind  ? 
What  scope  was  allowed  in  the  workshops  for  originality?  Must 
baskets  and  mats  always  be  made  in  the  same  way,  and  weaving- 
machines  used  in  the  same  way?  Was  there  any  encouragement 
for  original  designs?  Something  had  been  done  on  these  lines, 
but  not  enough. 

Superintendents  said  they  had  to  keep  their  deficits  down.  But 
that  was  not  everything.  Even  as  a  paying  proposition  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  encourage,  originality  in  design  and  production, 
and  he  would  like  to  see  some  kind  of  special  reward  given  to 
inventors  of  new  ideas  in  the  workshops,  and  even  for  superinten- 
dents. He  was  glad  to  see  that  scientific  research  into  industries 
for  the  blind  was  now  to  be  made  by  a  committee  working  in 
association  with  the  National  Institute  of  the  Blind  and  the  Nat- 
ional Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology.  The  movement  also 
needed  greater  publicity — to  make  known  what  the  blind  could  do 
as  well  as  what  they  needed. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Barlow  (Messrs.  Barlow  and  Jones,  Manchester), 
in  opening  the  discussion  that  followed,  ....  agreed  that  there 
were  various  occupations,  including  the  cotton  industry,  where 
something  more  might  be  done  than  was  being  done. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett  (head  of  the  Blind  Welfare  Department, 
Ministry  of  Health)  said  that  according  to  a  report  in  the  offices  of 
the  Ministry  great  emphasis  was  laid  in  America  on  the  training 
of  blind  people  in  manual  dexterity,  and  it  was  stated  that,  as  a 
result,  blind  people  were  working  alongside  sighted  men  and 
earning  as  much  money.      This  supported  the  case  for  research. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  welcoming  the  Association  to  the  city,  said 
that  ....  the  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  city  at  the 
end  of  March  last  was  996,  which  had  since  increased,  it  was 
estimated,  to  1,040,  and  a  sad  thing  about  it  was  that  339  were 
receiving  relief. 

Mr.  Lovett,  in  his  address  on  "  Present  day  problems,"  said 
that  in  192 1  there  were  more  than  34,000  blind  persons  registered 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  this  year  more  than  46,000,  an  increase 
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of  34  per  cent.  Probably  this  was  largely  due  to  better  registra- 
tion. But  even  allowing  for  this,  the  increase  was  rather  start- 
ling, and  he  suggested  that  the  Association  and  other  organisa- 
tions could  assist  the  Ministry  by  recording  the  date  when  the 
person  became  blind  whenever  registering  a  new  name.  They 
would  then  be  able  to  say  whether  blindness  was  increasing  or  not. 
The  great  benefits  given  to  the  blind  undoubtedly  created  a  finan- 
cial inducement  for  people  to  record  themselves  as  blind.  Had 
that  had  any  effect  on  the  statistics?  (Many  voices  :  "  Yes.") 
If  so  it  was  up  to  all  organisations  to  check  the  practice,  as  other- 
wise it  would  do  incalculable  harm  to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Blindness  should  not  be  recorded  without  a  medical  certi- 
ficate.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  next  figure  he  wished  to  mention  was  more  reassuring. 
Since  192 1  there  had  been  an  actual  diminution  in  the  number  of 
the  blind  under  the  age  of  16 — from  2,865  to  2,812  this  year.  The 
work  of  medical  science  in  the  schools  in  this  connection  was  one 
of  the  finest  achievements  of  the  profession.  Those  figures,  how- 
ever, suggested  that  as  the  increase  was  all  among  older  people, 
greater  training  facilities  should  be  provided  for  them.  Between 
1923  and  this  year  the  increase  in  the  number  of  blind  over  50 
years  of  age  amounted  to  42  per  cent.  This  tended  to  explain 
why  the  unemployable  percentage  had  gone  up  until  two  out  of 
every  three  of  the  blind  were  classified  as  unemployable,  and  it 
also  emphasised  the  need  for  maintaining  a  reasonable  balance  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  large  sums  of  money  available  and  for  not 
spending  too  much  on  a  very  limited  class  of  the  blind. 

The  ratio  of  home  teachers  to  the  blind  to  be  visited  varied 
enormously — from  one  to  eighty  in  one  district  to  one  to  as  many 
as  three  hundred  in  another.  In  this  the  backward  districts 
needed  encouraging  to  bring  their  standard  more  into  accord  with 
proper  practice.  More  pastime  occupations  and  more  social 
centres  were  required,  and  more  voluntary  workers  were  needed 
to  assist  the  home  teachers.  There  should  also  be  a  careful  classi- 
fication of  the  so-called  unemployables ;  in  the  work  of  training  for 
occupations  close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  precise  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  the  work  the  pupil  would  have  to  under- 
take ;  and  adequate  provision  ought  always  to  be  made  also  for  tho 
well-educated  blind — mental  and  intellectual  work  as  well  as  merely 
manual. 

Finally.  Mr.  Lovett  drew  attention  to  a  "  growing  disgust  on 
the  part  of  the  public  because  of  the  multiplication  of  collections," 
and  put  in  a  plea  for  unification  as  soon  as  possible. 
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EXERCISE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  presented  to  any  society  for 
the  care  of  the  blind  is  that  of  providing  daily  exercise  and  fresh 
air  for  its  charges.  A  few  months'  experience  is  enough  to 
convince  the  home  visitor  that  relatives  are  not  to  be  relied  on  for 
this  service.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  either  cannot  or  will 
not  make  any  serious  attempt  to  take  the  blind  member  of  the 
family  out  regularly.  The  lucky  ones  get  a  walk  on  Sunday  if  a 
friend  calls  for  them,  but  there  are  cases  known  to  the  writer  of 
blind  people  who  leave  the  house  only  once  a  month  to  attend  the 
social  evenings  provided  by  the  Society.  It  is  significant  that 
more  than  one  relative  can  always  be  found  willing  to  escort  them 
to  this  entertainment. 

The  physical  and  mental  deterioration  caused  by  this  state  of 
things  is  deplorable.  Anyone  who  has  watched  a  newly-blinded 
person  through  the  first  months  of  his  trying  experience  can 
testify  that  the  actual  loss  of  sight  is  not  the  greatest  evil,  but 
rather  the  loss  of  independence  and  the  cessation  of  all  spontaneous 
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physical  activity.  The  natural  results  of  this  deprivation  follow 
each  other  only  too  quickly — indigestion,  depression,  irritability, 
insomnia,  apathy.  For  women  it  is  bad  enough,  but  for  men  the 
conditions  are  far  harder.  The  home  is  a  woman's  natural 
sphere,  and  if  she  be  domesticated  she  will  soon  learn  to  do  odd 
jobs  about  the  house,  which  involve  at  least  changes  of  posture 
and  a  certain  amount  of  movement.  But  the  man  does  not  belong- 
to  the  house  and  is  not  wanted  there,  a  fact  of  which  he  soon 
becomes  conscious ;  he  is  a  fish  out  of  water,  a  drone  in  the  hive, 
a  nuisance  to  himself  and  to  his  women  folk. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  the  men  blinded  in  middle 
life  would  so  soon  become  "  unemployable  "  if  the  deterioration 
spoken  of  above  were  checked  at  the  outset.  A  few  walks  with  a 
wise  and  competent  guide  would  brace  them  to  the  effort  of  going 
out  alone,  and  they  would  gradually  undertake  the  family  shop- 
ping in  the  near  neighbourhood,  and  from  this,  with  growing 
independence,  be  prepared  for  a  bigger  venture.  But  whether  this 
result  were  achieved  or  no,  the  fact  remains  that  fresh-air  and 
exercise  are  prime  necessities  of  human  existence  which  should 
be  denied  to  no  one.  Compared  with  these  essentials,  wireless, 
pastime  occupations  and  clubs  are  all  luxuries ;  yet  these  we 
provide,  while  the  problem  of  exercise  is  left  unsolved. 

The  article  from  The  Spectator,  published  in  our  last  issue, 
describing  the  dogs  trained  and  supplied  in  Germany  for  this 
purpose,  suggests  one  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but  the  urgency 
of  the  need  must  be  far  more  fully  realised  than  it  is  at  present 
by  seeing  people  before  an  organised  attempt  to  meet  it  can  be 
hoped   for. 


[From  "  The  Times/'  February  gth,  1928.] 
OBITUARY. 

"  Mr.  Arthur  Labron  Lowe,  for  the  past  twenty-three  years 
Registrar  of  the  Birmingham  County  Court,  died  suddenly  on 
Tuesday  night  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  He  had  been  at  work  as 
usual  up  to  the  late  afternoon,  and  appeared  to  be  in  normal 
health.  The  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Lowe,  of  Birmingham, 
he  was  educated  at  Clifton  College  and  Clare  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  admitted  a  solicitor  in  1886.  From  1900  to  1905,  when  he 
was  appointed  Registrar,  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Johnson, 
Barclay,  Johnson  &  Lowe.  Mr.  Lowe  was  a  recognised  authority 
on  County  Court  procedure.  He  was  joint  editor  of  the  costs  and 
lees  section  of  the  '  Annual  County  Court  Practice,'  and  a 
member  of  the  Standing  Committee  for  framing  County  Court 
rules.  From  19 10  to  1920  he  was  president  of  the  Association 
of  County  Court  Registrars,  and  from   1916  to  1918  president  of 
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the  Birmingham  Law  Society.  He  also  took  a  keen  interest  in 
the  blind.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  in  1914,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  since  1919,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind  from  1902  to  191 3,  and  chairman  of  the 
Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  from  1916  to  1924. 
He  had  also  been  chairman  of  the  Birmingham  branch  of  the 
British  Red  Cross  Society  since  its  formation  in  1922.  He  was 
created  C.B.E.  in  1919  for  his  work  on  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
committee  to  review  the  staffs  of  military  age  of  the  county 
courts,  justices'  clerks,  etc.  He  was  twice  married,  and  leaves 
three  daughters  by  his  first  wife." 

We  are  glad  to  add  to  the  above  account  a  more  personal 
tribute  from  one  who  knew  and  loved  him  and  worked  with  him 
in  the  cause  of  the  blind  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

"  By  the  passing  of  Arthur  Labron  Lowe,  who  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  a  real  friend  has  been 
removed.  He  was  a  good  man,  a  staunch  Churchman,  and 
possessed  a  great  personality.  His  life  was  an  extremely  busy 
one,  and  yet  he  found  time  to  take  a  vigorous  interest  in  the 
work,  not  sparing  time,  patience  or  money. 

11  Soon  after  he  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  he  set  to  work  to  assist  in  raising 
money  for  the  erection  of  the  now  celebrated  Kindergarten  at 
Harborne,  and  also  the  up-to-date  Mat  Shops  adjoining.  How  he 
loved  the  Kindergarten  and  worked  for  it  !  There  he  has  been  seen 
with  a  tiny  tot  on  each  knee,  and  in  tears.  Such  was  Arthur  Labron 
Lowe.  No  problem  was  too  difficult  for  him  to  probe. 
Sympathetic  and  large-hearted,  he  was  a  lovable  man  and  ready  at 
all  times  to  further  the  cause  and  to  relieve  cases  of  distress. 

11  He  had  a  keenness  for  disseminating  information  as  to 
prevention  of  blindness,  and  demonstrating  what  is  possible  in  the 
way  of  service  to  the  blind.  Indeed,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death 
he  gave  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  the  members  of  the  Birmingham 
University  Graduates'  Club,  of  which  he  was  president.  This 
with  a  view  to  inspiring  Voluntary  Workers  in  time  to  come.  A 
prominent  legal  gentleman  wrote  him  a  few  days  later  :  '  I  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  the  able  and  lucid  account  you  have 
given.  You  are  plainly  a  master  of  the  subject,  and  what  you 
have  said  is  a  revelation  to  me.' 

"  The  news  of  his  death  was  a  very  heavy  blow.  The  end 
came  quite  suddenly  while  reading  his  evening  paper  in  his  chair 
at  home,  after  attending  at  the  County  Court — where  he  was 
Senior  Registrar — a  matter  of  a  few  seconds,  due  to  cerebral 
haemorrhage.  He  had  hoped  to  retire  in  June  to  his  country 
house,  Monkspath,   Shirley,  Warwickshire,  and  was  so  happy  in 
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the  thought  and  looking  forward  to  the  time.  Building  alterations 
had  begun. 

"His  memory  will  be  '  ever  green  '  among  those  who  knew  him 
and  worked  with  him  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind." 

Another  colleague  writes  of  Mr.  Lowe  :  "He  was  a  fine,  big, 
sane,  healthy  man,  with  a  weighty  presence  and  a  heavy  hand  on 
irrelevances.    There  are  not  too  many  like  him  in  the  blind  world." 


THE    PSYCHOLOGY    COURSE. 

The  New  Year  has  not  so  far  produced  anything  of  greater 
import  to  the  blind  than  the  introductory  course  in  psychology 
conducted  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Earle  and  his  able  assistants.  It  would 
be  to  anticipate  rather  than  to  exaggerate  if  one  were  to  claim 
from  January  4th  to  the  6th  as  red-letter  days  in  the  history  of 
the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  The 
Authorities  of  the  Swiss  Cottage  School,  through  their  Chairman, 
welcomed  the  members  figuratively,  and  one  might  almost  say 
literally,  with  open  arms.  Further  than  that,  the  hospitality  offered 
was  more  than  anyone  could  or  would  have  expected,  and  the 
kindly  yet  inspiring  influence  of  Dr.  Ritchie  pervaded  all. 

Members  responded  to  the  call  in  splendid  fashion,  sixty 
being  present,  and  twenty-five  schools  were  represented.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  those  who  came  long  distances  at  no  little  incon- 
venience and  expense  to  themselves  to  what  might  prove  of  value, 
but  what  was  at  the  moment  an  unknown  quantity.  Let  it  be  said 
here  and  now,  that  all  who  attended  the  Course  were  not  long  in 
realising  that  the  value  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  attendance 
at  the  said  Course  were  closely  related  factors.  Those  who 
attended,  and  only  those,  are  in  a  position  to  present  the  tests 
with  the  degree  of  uniformity  that  is  essential  if  the  data  obtained 
are  to  be  of  any  value.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Course  is  described 
as  "  introductory,"  and  we  can  rightly  conclude  that  more  is  to 
follow  once  the  preliminary  work  has  been  accomplished. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not  attend,  it  may  be 
briefly  stated  that  the  work  to  be  done  is  to  collect  data  in  the 
form  of  answers  to  questions,  the  responses  to  commands,  etc., 
from  as  many  subjects  as  possible,  the  presentation  to  be  identical 
in  every  case.  The  tests  are  items  of  knowledge  one  would 
expect  the  average  child  to  acquire  through  contact  with  life  and 
with  things,  that  is  to  say,  knowledge  accessible  to  all.  A  faithful 
record  of  each  case — and  the  teacher's  work  is  done.  Mr.  Earle 
and  his  fellow-experts  will  estimate  the  value  of  the  blind  subjects' 
responses. 

Modifications  of  some  of  the  tests  may  prove  necessary.  New 
tests  may  have  to  be  introduced.     In  any  case,  the  collected  data 
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are  likely  to  prove  useful  in  evolving  a  test  peculiar  to  the  needs 
of  a  blind  child.  This  is  the  aim  in  view,  and  once  that  has  been 
attained  it  may  be  possible  to  make  valuable  deductions  with  the 
same  accuracy  as  is  possible  at  present  with  the  seeing  child. 

The  above  matter  was  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Earle  in  the  course 
of  the  Wednesday  morning  lecture.  Discussion  followed,  and 
some  of  the  proposed  tests  were  discussed  in  detail  during  the 
afternoon.  On  Thursday  morning  Mr.  Earle  concluded  his 
detailed  instructions  in  regard  to  the  presentation  of  tests,  and 
later,  members  divided  into  two  sections  and  demonstrations  were 
given  by  Mr.  Earle  and  his  colleagues  on  the  correct  way  of 
testing.  In  the  afternoon  members  had  a  most  interesting  time 
testing  one  another,  while  Mr.  Earle  and  his  assistants  criticised 
and  helped  where  necessary.  It  was  most  profitable  from  a 
practice  point  of  view,  and  also  because  it  brought  up  problems 
for  discussion  at  Mr.  Earle's  concluding  lecture  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. Following  this  all  were  subjected  to  a  c<  group  test." 
Everyone  realised  by  this  time  the  importance  of  correct  presen- 
tation, with  the  result  that  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  further 
practice. 

The  thanks  of  all  were  warmly  expressed  to  Mr.  Earle  and 
his  colleagues  for  what  had  been  to  them  a  labour  of  love;  to  Dr. 
Ritchie  and  the  Authorities  of  Swiss  Cottage  School  and  to  the 
staff  for  having  made  the  Course  possible,  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  the  results  would  prove  worthy  of  the  efforts  of 
those  concerned. 


[From  The   Spectator,  November  26th,   1927.] 

THE    FUTURE    OF    EDUCATION. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 

The  people  of  Britain  are  now  claiming  Education  as  a  right. 
This  is  a  new  fact  in  the  light  of  which  all  those  who  set  out 
to  take  the  horoscope  of  Education  in  this  country  should  frame 
their  conjectures.  Whether  we  all  know  what  Education 
means,  or  what  precisely  it  should  give  us,  is  immaterial.  As 
a  nation  we  have  come  to  believe  in  the  idea  that  a  wholesome 
society  is  based  upon  the  School;  and  a  Government .  which 
should  set  out  seriously  to  abridge  the  educational  opportu- 
nities open  to  the  general  body  of  British  citizens  would  have 
strong  opposition  to  encounter.  Even  the  farmers,  always 
reputed  to  be  obscurantist,  send  their  daughters  to  the  Secondary 
School,  and,   in  some  cases,  find  wives  among  the  teachers. 

The  change  of  heart  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  reflect 
upon    the    rarity    of    the    teaching    gift.        To    provide   effectual 
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teaching  for  a  poulation  of  forty-five  millions  is  a  task  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  Government  in  the  world.  The  vast  mass  of 
teaching  given  in  the  State  Schools  of  every  nation  is  necessarily 
mediocre,  and  it  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  present  genera- 
tion who  have  had  direct  experience  of  the  inspiring  thing  which 
teaching  may  be  made  to  become  in  the  hands  of  a  real  master. 

A  few  years  hence  all  this  may  be  changed,  not  by  an  alteration 
in  the  proportion  of  quick  wits  in  the  teaching  profession,  but 
by  mechanical  measures  for  diffusing  the  light  of  our  brightest 
stars.  Wireless  should  make  it  possible  for  every  school  child 
in  the  country  to  hear  once  a  week  the  voice  of  a  great  teacher ; 
and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  state  of  our  village  children, 
many  of  whom  are  condemned  to  spend  nine  years  of  their  lives 
under  the  supervision  of  a  single  woman  and  her  assistant,  the 
significance  of  such  a  change  is  made  obvious. 

Let  us  not,  however,  exaggerate.  While  the  broadcast  lesson 
brings  a  fresh  voice  into  the  class-room  and  may  be  the  means 
of  firing  the  imagination  of  an  intelligent  child,  just  by  reason 
of  the  contrast  which  such  a  lesson  given  by  a  master  of  method 
must  present  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  school,  there  are 
strict  limits  to  its  usefulness.  The  ordinary  child  finds  it  difficult 
to  attend  to  the  human  voice  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Much  of 
the  lesson  will  be  lost.  Only  the  older  children  (and  but  a  few 
of  those)  will  really  profit ;  but  what  the  new  voice  may  mean 
to  them  cannot  be  estimated.  Many  lives  may  and  will  be 
changed  by  it. 

The  value  of  the  new  mechanical  method  increases  as  we 
pass  from  childhood  to  adolescence  and  from  adolescence  to 
adult  life.  In  the  sphere  of  adult  education  broadcasting  con- 
stitutes a  revolution.  Here  is  its  best  and  most  fruitful  field. 
Already  Miners'  Welfare  Centres  and  other  agencies  for  adult 
education  are  feeling  the  value  of  this  extraordinary  invention. 

The  educational  opportunities  of  the  gramophone  have  yet  to 
be  given  a  thorough  trial.  They  seem  to  be  very  great.  The 
advantage  of  the  gramophone  is  that  the  lesson  can  be  inter- 
rupted, repeated,  taken  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  to  suit 
the  learner's  convenience.  A  student  in  a  solitary  London  garret 
can  learn  Spanish  of  a  brilliant  teacher  from  a  record  taken  in 
Chicago.  There  is  no  end  to  the  educational  possibilities  of  such 
an  instrument.  In  a  few  years'  time  young  men  and  women  in 
the  highlands  of  Kenya  or  in  the  Indian  Universities  may  be 
listening  to  the  College  lectures  given  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  by 
our  foremost  men  in  science  or  scholarship.  The  problem  of 
levelling  up  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  Empire  will  be 
partially  solved;  the  decline  in  the  purity  of  the  English  speech 
will  be  partially  arrested.  Circulating  libraries  of  gramophone 
records     will     supply     our     scattered     settlers    from     Nairobi    to 
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Vancouver  with  poems  as  our  poets  read  them,  philosophies  as  our 
philosophers  think  them  aloud,  and  with  the  best  available  in- 
struction in  any  field  of  science  or  literature  which  may  take  the 
fancy  of  the  student. 

It  is  true  that  mechanism  can  never  replace  personality.  The 
voice  of  the  absent  (even  if  all  the  resources  of  television  be 
employed)  has  none  of  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  human  being, 
present,  active,  and  liable  to  every  eruption  of  intellectual  excite- 
ment or  emotion.  During  the  gymnastic  period  of  youth  and 
adolescence  these  valuable  mechanical  inventions  can  only  hold  a 
subordinate  place.  But  when  character  and  mind  are  fixed  they 
may  have  a  primary  value. 

The  core  of  a  sound  education  must  always  remain  some  form 
of  hard  intellectual  discipline,  but  the  older  methods  went  too  far 
in  the  direction  of  a  monotonous  drill,  and  are  now  in  an  in- 
creasing degree  being  supplemented  by  sense  training,  handwork, 
and. by  the  gift  to  the  children  themselves  of  a  greater  measure  of 
educational  liberty.  In  our  English  schools  we  have  happily 
avoided  the  unwise  extremes  to  which  many  of  the  apostles  of  the 
Montessori  methods  and  the  Dalton  plan  in  Austria  and  the 
United  States  have  pushed  their  advocacy.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  a  good  English  Elementary  School  to-day  is  a  very  living 
thing  and  capable  of  enlisting  the  interests  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  children. 


NOTES    ON     GEOGRAPHY.  ^ 

By  Reginald  Peppitt. 

Group  2. 

(.4). — Things  from  Foreign   Lands. 

1.  Story  of  Bread.  6.    Story  of  Rice. 

2.  Story  of  Tea.  7.    Story  of  Cocoa. 

3.  Story  of  Sugar.  8.   Story  of  Coffee. 

4.  Story  of  Silk.  9.   Story  of  Rubber. 

5.  Story  of  Cotton.  to.   Story  of  Gold. 

(B). — Home   Geography. 
r.   A  market  :  things  that  come  from  Foreign  Lands. 

2.  Markets  in  Foreign  Lands. 

3.  Roads  at  home  and  abroad. 

4.  The  postman  :   how   letters  are  carried  in  Foreign    Lands. 

5.  How  goods  reach  us  from  distant  lands. 

6.  Our  houses  and  the  houses  of  Foreign  Lands. 

7.  English  Towns  compared  with  those  of  Foreign  Lands;  e.g., 
Shanghai,  Delhi,  Paris,  New  York, 
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S.   Visits  to  places  presenting-  simple  geographical  studies  :  hills, 
valleys,  woods,  streams,  ponds. 
Modelling-  features  observed,  in  clay  and  sand. 

(C). — Talks  on    Weather. 
i.   Sunset  and  Sunrise  in  many  lands  and  the  chief  results. 

2.  A  hot  day.     Where  the  land  is  always  thirsty. 

3.  Trees  and  seasons.     Lands  where  there  are  only  two  seasons 
instead  of  four. 

4.  The   coming   of   the   cuckoo   and    the    swallows.      Why   birds 
migrate  and  whither. 

5.  Hibernating  animals.      How  animals   in    this   and  other  lands 
suit  themselves  to  seasonal  changes. 

6.  First  frost  of  winter.     Lands  where  the  frost  builds  new  roads; 
winter  sports  in  Britain  and  abroad. 

7.  The   Earth  and   the   Globe. 

8.  The  land  and  water  of  the  world. 

Notes   on  Group  2. 

The  Notes  in  Group  2  are  part  of  a  progressive  scheme  follow- 
ing Group  1  in  the  January  issue. 

Section  A.  Having  become  acquainted  with  life  in  other  lands 
(Children  of  Foreign  Lands,  Group  1),  the  more  common  things 
coming  to  us  from  these  lands  may  be  dealt  with  in  simple  talks, 
e.g.,  tea,  rice,  etc.  The  list  may  be  lengthened  or  revised  accord- 
ing to  particular  interest.  Around  Bristol  "  The  Story  of 
Tobacco  "  would  be  appropriate,  and  in  institutions  where  the  child 
comes  in  contact  with  them  "  The  Story  of  Mat  Yarn,  and  Cane." 

It  will  be  found  helpful  to  have  a  box  made  with  partitions  to 
hold  samples  of  the  things  discussed,  with  the  names  of  their 
countries  in  Braille  :  this  could  be  kept  for  reference  in  the  class 
room.  It  may  in  some  way  take  the  place  of  photographs,  etc., 
which  make  lessons  more  real  to  the  seeing  child. 

To  show  that  tea  leaves  were  once  growing,  comparison  may 
be  made  with  sprays  of  English   shrubs  of  similar  appearance. 

Some  of  the  lessons  in  Section  A  may  be  taken  equally 
well  in  the  Nature  Study  periods,  especially  in  the  most  difficult 
time  of  the  year — mid-winter. 

Section  B.  In  the  lessons  on  Markets,  it  will  be  well  to  deal 
with  the  vegetable  and  fruit  markets,  as  they  provide  two  distinct 
types  of  goods — English  and  Foreign. 

The  fact  that  grapes,  bananas,  etc.,  are  sold  in  England  in 
mid-winter  shows  that  somewhere  summer  weather  is  proceeding. 

The  goods  of  entirely  different  nature,  sold  in  various  foreign 
markets  should  be  emphasized. 

In  the  lessons  on  u  Roads  at  home  and  abroad  "  the  need  for 
roads  and  the  routes  they  follow  should  be  pointed  out. 
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In  number  5,  the  time  the  ships  take  to  reach  England  from 
leading  foreign  places  should  be  noted. 

In  numbers  6  and  7  main  differences  should  be  told  rather 
than  detailed  comparisons.  Lessons  in  number  8  are  intended  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  Physiography  course  at  a  later  date. 

Section  C.  In  this  section,  much  of  the  work  is  usually  dealt 
with  in  Nature  Study.  Number  1  deals  with  difference  in  climate 
and  productions  due  to  length  of  day  and  sun's  heat.  Number  2, 
with  the  main  deserts  of  the  world.  Number  3  also  deals  with  the 
seasons  and  simple  studies  in  vegetation. 

Numbers  4,  5  and  6  should  show  the  effect  of  seasonal  changes 
on  plant  and  animal  life. 

Numbers  7  and  8  deal  very  simply  with  the  fact  that  the 
earth  is  round ;  a  flat  earth  would  end  somewhere  :  the  earth 
cannot  be  flat  for  men  have  sailed  round  it. 

The  globe  is  a  model  of  the  earth.  Raised  surface  is  land. 
World  has  more  water  than  land. 

Each  child  may  have  a  simple  globe  of  his  own — an  orange 
with  a  skewer  stuck  through  it  from  top  to  bottom.  Peel  off 
the  skin  where  the  seas  should  be  and  leave  raised  peel  to  represent 
the  land.  It  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  land  surface  is  much 
less  than  the  water. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

201   Buchanan  Street, 

Glasgow. 
The  Honorary  Editor,  23rd  January,  1928. 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Dear  Madam, 

I  write  at  this  time  with  reference  to  the  Editorial  comment 
on  page  71  of  the  January,  1928,  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 
I  note  that  the  article  states  :  "  The  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  for  each  Society  to  have  one  voluntary  blind  visitor, 
preferably  a  member  of  committee,  whose  mission  it  was  to 
call  on  the  blind  with  a  view  to  rendering  that  service  made 
possible  by  a  fellow-feeling.  We  do  not  ourselves  think  that  the 
Advisory  Committee  will  deem  it  wise  to  revert  to  the  policy  of 
appointing  totally  blind  Home  Teachers,  but  the  question  is  a 
large  one  and  calls  for  discussion.  Wre  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  opinion  of  people  more  competent  to  express  them,  and  we 
state  our  view  more  as  a  challenge  than  a  conviction."  I  also 
wish  to  refer  to  the  previous  sentence  :  "  We  doubt  whether  a 
Home  Teacher's  duties  as  at  present  understood  can  be  efficiently 
executed  by  a  blind  person,  unless  it  be  by  a  man  or  woman  of 
unusual  talent  and  long  experience." 
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I  am  glad  to  note  that  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  a  blind 
Home  Teacher  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  his  sighted  confrere 
through  his  disability  creating  a  fellow-feeling  between  himself 
and  his  pupil. 

I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  give  firstly  my  experience  of 
the  employment  of  totally  blind  Home  Teachers  and,  secondly, 
my  personal  views  on  this  vexed  and  thorny  question.  This 
Mission  has  at  present  a  staff  of  fourteen  Home  Teachers,  twelve 
of  whom  are  certificated,  and  only  three  of  whom  are  sighted. 
Our  area  comprises  the  counties  of  Ayrshire,  Lanarkshire,  Ren- 
frewshire, Dumbarton,  Bute  and  Argyllshires,  Dumfries,  Kirk- 
cudbright and  Wigtown  Shires  with  Glasgow.  A  glance  at  the 
map  of  Scotland  will  show  clearly  the  size  of  the  area  mentioned. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  on  the  Mission's  roll  as  at 
30th  September,  1927,  was  3,069,  approximately  220  per  teacher. 
This  average  is  admittedly  still  much  too  high,  but  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  reduce  it  by  further  additions  to  the  staff,  as 
and  when  circumstances  permit.  Each  teacher  is  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  Monthly  Schedule  showing  all  changes  and 
new  cases  in  his  district.  During  last  year  I  submitted  to  the 
Scottish  Board  of  Health  a  form  of  registration  which  could  be 
filled  up  by  a  totally  blinded  teacher  using  his  ordinary  typewriter'. 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health 
accepted  the  suggestion,  and  that  official  Registration  Forms  are 
now  printed  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office  in  this  manner.  The 
teachers  are,  therefore,  able  to  complete  their  registration  work 
unaided.  This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  first  steps  undertaken  to 
make  conditions  equal  for  the  blind  Home  Teacher.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  our  Register  as  at  30th  September, 
1927,  when  checked  by  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health  with  their 
Central  Register,  only  showed  two  errors  out  of  3,069  cases, 
and  this  remarkable  fact  elicited  hearty  congratulation  from  the 
Board.  So  far  as  further  appointments  are  concerned,  the  only 
stipulation  made  by  the  Board  of  Health  is  contained  in  a  letter 
of  28th  September  last,  where  it  is  stated  that,  "  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both  efficiency  and  economy  it  would  seem  that  blind  Home 
Teachers  are  suitable  for  appointments  in  more  populous  areas 
rather  than  in  thinly  populated  districts  where  there  is  much 
travelling  to  be  done."  With  this  point  of  view  I  think  all  right- 
minded  persons  will  be  in  agreement. 

In  addition  to  regular  visitation  and  tuition,  our  Home 
Teachers  have  each  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  (a)  a  district 
Social  Club,  and  (b)  a  district  Domino  and  Recreation  Club.  These 
clubs  meet  weekly  or  fortnightly,  and  in  the  city  our  largest  club 
has  an  average  attendance  of  over  350,  while  in  the  rural  districts 
the  average  attendance  is  about  140.  Such  clubs,  apart  altogether 
from  providing  entertainment  of  the  right  kind,  provide  a  further 
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point  of  contact  between  the  teacher  and  his  blind  friends,  the 
value  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  We  do  not  claim  that 
all  the  members  of  our  staff  are  persons  "  of  unusual  talent  and 
iong  experience,"  but  we  do  claim  for  the  blind  teachers  that 
their  work  is  carried  out  every  bit  as  efficiently  and  carefully  as 
it  would  be  if  done  by  sighted  persons. 

So  much  for  my  personal  experience  in  this  and  other  Home 
Teaching  agencies  during  the  past  seven  years  as  a  paid  official, 
and  as  a  voluntary  worker  during  practically  my  whole  life- 
time. I  might  be  allowed  to  encroach  on  your  valuable  space  a 
little  further  and  to  give  my  own  frank  opinions. 

In  my  view  there  is  a  distinct  divergence  between  English 
and  Scottish  practice  in  this  question  of  Home  Teaching.  There 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  some  of  the  larger  Home  Teaching 
Agencies  in  England  to  look  on  the  Home  Teacher  purely  as  a 
"  reporter,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  blind  person,  to  collect 
detailed  information,  and  to  report  to  a  supervisor  or  secretary 
the  result  of  the  teacher's  investigations,  all  administrative 
authority  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor  or  secretary. 
It  is  to  me  regrettable  to  see  at  the  Home  Teachers'  examination 
so  many  candidates,  for  the  most  part  young  women  in  the  early 
twenties.  Such  persons,  if  appointed,  can  only  be  used  in  the 
manner  indicated  above.  In  Scottish  Home  Teaching  agencies 
the  aim  of  the  Home  Teacher  is  to  become  the  family  friend,  and 
to  win  the  confidence  of  those  on  his  roll.  He  is  asked  to  advise 
on  many  delicate  matters  which  do  not  appear  in  the  syllabus 
of  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination,  and  is  further  trusted  to 
distribute  benevolence  where  and  when  it  is  required,  this  benevo- 
lent work  being  supervised  by  the  superintendent  once  a  month. 
There  is  no  person  in  whom  a  blind  man  or  woman  will  more 
readily  confide  than  in  a  teacher  disabled  like  themselves.  I 
certainly  am  prepared,  other  things  being  equal,  to  support  and 
uphold  the  position  of  the  blind  Home  Teacher.  There  is  nothing 
worthier  of  admiration  than  the  daily  miracle  of  the  blind  teacher 
overcoming  his  disability  by  sheer  grit  and  determination,  and 
holding  down  his  job  every  bit  as  efficiently  as  a  sighted  man  or 
woman.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  totally  blind  Home  Teacher  who, 
with  a  blind  assistant,  visits  and  teaches  in  an  area  covering 
three  counties  containing  220  blind  people.  The  area  in  question 
is  badly  served  by  trains,  and  most  of  the  travelling  has  to  be 
done  by  'bus  or  by  walking.  No  district  is  more  faithfully  served 
or  efficiently  managed,  and  the  man  in  question  is  not  exceptional. 
We  must  take  the  large  view  in  this  matter,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
preference  ought  to  be  given  every  time  to  the  blind  teacher, 
provided  the  travelling  difficulties  can  be  overcome.  I  am  in 
touch  with  organisations  doing  similar  work  overseas,  and  am 
glad  to  find   that   the    same    preference    is   being  given   to   blind 
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candidates  there,  and  1  heartily  agree  with  Lady  Francis  Campbell 
that  this  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  such  a  forcible  way  that  they 
will  use  Iheir  influence  to  ensure  that  preference  is  given  to  blind 
candidates. 

I  have  encroached,  perhaps,  too  largely  on  the  space  available 
in  The  Teacher,  but  you  invited  opinions  and  stated  that  your 
dictum  was  more  of  a  challenge  than  a  conviction.  I  am  glad 
that  this  is  so,  as  I  would  be  very  disappointed  to  find  The  TeacJier 
taking  any  other  stand  but  the  right  one  in  this  matter. 

I  am, 
Yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  W.  Ness,  Superintendent. 


School  for  the  Blind, 

Swiss  Cottage, 

London,   N.W.3. 
22nd  February^  1928. 
My  Dear  Editor, 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Consul-General  at  Alexandria  to 
assist  him  to  find  a  suitable  man  for  work  among  the  blind  in 
Egypt.  The  post  is  that  of  Teacher-Manager  in  the  Institution 
at  Alexandria,  and  the  salary  offered  is  ^250  a  year  with  rooms. 
A  single  man  is  preferred,  but  there  is  sufficient  accommodation 
for  a  married  man  and  his  wife.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the 
present  time  is  under  twenty,  but  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
developing  the  work  out  of  all  recognition.  Employment  for  the 
blind  is  also  required,  and  in  this  direction  the  pioneer  is  up 
against  the  age-long  association  of  blindness  and  beggary. 
Alexandria  is  a  wealthy  city,  and  with  the  backing  of  the  Consul- 
General  the  European  community  might  be  encouraged  to  put  its 
hand  deeply  in  its  pocket  and  to  provide  the  necessary  means 
for  making  the  Institution  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  its 
kind  in  the  East.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success  are  by  no 
means  negligible,  and  the  post  calls  for  a  man  who  possesses 
youth,  energy,  enthusiasm,  tact  and  knowledge.  It  may  be  said 
that  ^250  is  not  much  to  offer  for  such  a  man,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  very  difficulties  of  the  post  combined  with  the  enormous 
possibilities  of  the  future  present  in  themselves  an  attractive  lure 
to  the  adventurous  spirit.  If  any  of  your  readers  feel  at  all 
interested  in  the  subject,  perhaps  they  would  be  good  enough  to 
communicate  with  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.   M.   Ritchie, 
The  Editor,  Superintendent    and    Secretary. 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 
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The   National   Library  for  the   Blind. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
s tillered  heavily  in  the   Thames  flood  on  the  night  of  January  6th. 

The  water  flowed  in  at  the  Tufton  Street  side  of  the  building, 
gathering  way  as  it  ran,  and  poured  in  a  literal  torrent  down 
the  steps  and  the  lift  shaft,  flooding  the  basement  of  the  Great, 
Smith  Street  premises,  ruining  some  thousands  of  the  volumes 
shelved  there,  and  doing  considerable  other  damage.  A  number 
of  mail  bags  containing  books  waiting  for  the  Saturday  morning 
8  o'clock  Post  Office  collection  were  partially  inundated,  and 
in  this  way  a  number  of  volumes  were  totally  ruined;  many  will 
have  to  be  re-copied,  and  in  some  cases  re-transcribed  from  the 
print  before  they  can  be  read  again. 

The  Library  Committee  and  staff  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  warmly  thanking  the  many  readers  and  friends 
who  have  been  so  quick  to  show  their  ready  help  and  sympathy  in 
this'  time  of  anxiety.  The  spirit  of  spontaneous  fellowship  and 
co-operation  shown  is  a  very  real  encouragement  in  helping  us  to 
shoulder  the  additional  burden  and  the  temporary  and  partial 
disorganisation  which  has  of  necessity  been  caused. 

O.  I.  Prince, 
35  Great  Smith  Street,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

Westminster,   S.  W.  i . 

A  letter  from  Miss  Prince,  dated  January  20th,  adds  a  some- 
what cheering  post-script  to  this  tale  of  disaster.  She  writes  : 
"  The  flood  damage  is,  fortunately,  not  quite  as  bad  as  at  first 
reported,  but  it  is  rather  heart-breaking  to  see  the  ruined,  water- 
logged volumes,  4,000  of  which  were  carted  away  last  Tuesday 
as  waste  paper. 

"  We  have  many  hundreds  of  Braille  volumes  in  different  stages 
of  drying  all  over  the  Library,  and  until  this  very  slow  process  is 
completed,  we  shall  not  know  how  many  volumes  are  fit  for  use 
again." 


[Circular  No.  5.]  Scottish  Board  of  Health, 

12 1  a  Princes  Street, 

Edinburgh. 
2nd  February,   1928. 

WELFARE    OF    THE    BLIND. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health  to  refer  to  the 
following  matters  in  connection  with  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

(1)  Definition  of  Blindness. — Reference  is  made  to  the  memo- 
randum on  the  technical  education  of  blind  persons  issued  jointly 
by   the  Scottish   Education  Department   and   the  Board   on   10th 
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ultimo.  An  explanation  is  given  in  paragraph  4  of  the  general 
standard  by  which  the  Board  have  been  guided  in  interpreting 
the  practically  identical  definitions  of  blindness  contained  in  their 
Grant  Regulations  and  in  Section  1  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1920. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the 
standards  adopted  by  Local  Authorities  and  Voluntary  Agencies 
in  the  certification  of  blind  persons,  and  that  these  standards 
should  as  nearly  as  possible  conform  with  that  adopted  by  the 
Board.  It  seems  to  the  Board  that  this  can  only  be  obtained  if 
all  the  Ophthalmic  Surgeons  and  Medical  Practitioners  to  whom 
cases  might  be  referred  for  certification  of  blindness  are  in 
possession  of  the  explanatory  statement  referred  to,  and  they 
accordingly  recommend  that  Local  Authorities  and  Voluntary 
Agencies  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  furnish  them  with 
copies  of  that  statement. 

(2)  Residential  Homes.-— Further  consideration  has  recently 
been  given  by  the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  to  the  question  of  the  provision  of  Residential 
Homes  for  the  aged,  infirm  and  physically  defective  blind. 
While  the  extent  of  such  accommodation  now  available  or 
shortly  to  be  available  is  greater  than  at  any  time  previous, 
the  general  position  has  not  materially  altered  since  the  date 
of  the  Board's  memorandum  of  26th  July,  1922,  and  the  need 
for  further  provision  therein  referred  to  is  as  urgent  as  ever. 
The  Board  accordingly  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  Local 
Authorities  to  the  following  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  in  the  terms  of  which  they  concur  : — 

11  That  this  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  Residential  Homes 
for  the  Blind  are  essential,  and  recommend  that  provision  for 
such  should  be  made  by  Local  Authorities  in  the  West,  East, 
Central,  and  possibly  in  the  North  of  Scotland." 

(3)  Financial  Support  to  Outdoor  Societies. — After  reviewing 
the  financial  position  of  Outdoor  Societies,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee have  expressed  the  opinion  that  Societies  generally  are  in 
need  of  increased  financial  support,  and  that  the  contributions 
of  Local  Authorities  towards  their  funds  are  generally  inadequate 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  their  services.  The  Committee 
have  referred  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Board  in  their 
memorandum,  dated  26th  July,  T922  (Augmentation  of  Wages), 
that  the  grants  of  Local  Authorities  to  Institutions  might,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Board's  grants,  be  on  a  per  capita  basis,  but  that 
normally  such  contributions  should  not  exceed  the  latter  in  their 
extent,  and  they  have  recommended  that  the  contributions  of 
Local  Authorities  towards  the  services  provided  by  Outdoor 
Societies  should  be  on  a  similar  basis.     The  Board  concur  in  this 
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view,  and  will  be  prepared  at  any  time  to  indicate  to  Local 
Authorities  the  amount  of  the  grants  paid  to  a  Society  applicable 
to  services  provided  on  behalf  of  the  blind  in  their  areas. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Jeffery,  Secretary. 


[For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  quote  from  the  Memo- 
randum of  January  ioth,  1928,  paragraph  4,  referred  to  in 
this  Circular. — Editor.] 

(4)  Eligibility  for  Technical  Education  under  the  Blind  Persons 
Act. — Section  4  (1)  of  the  Act  demands  that  technical  education 
shall  be  provided  for  "  blind  persons  who  are  capable  of  receiving 
and  being  benefited  by  such  education."  The  responsibility 
for  determining  what  persons  come  within  this  category  rests 
primarily  with  the  Education  Authorities,  who  are  responsible 
for  "  making  or  otherwise  securing  "  the  provision  for  such 
education.  In  deciding  the  question,  however,  Education 
Authorities  will  naturally  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  practical 
experience  of  the  institutions  on  which  they  depend  for  the 
service  that  is  required.  Indeed,  as  the  right  of  granting  or 
refusing  admission  to  an  institution  rests  with  its  managers,  the 
decision  must  be  a  joint  one.  The  Education  Authority's  decision 
as  to  eligibility  should  be  preceded  in  every  case  by  consultation 
with  the  authorities  of  the  institution  to  whose  training  depart- 
ment admission  is  sought ;  and  as  admission  generally  depends, 
as  far  as  eyesight  is  concerned,  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
institution's  ophthalmic  surgeon,  trouble  and  disappointment  will 
be  avoided  if,  in  all  cases  of  any  doubt  or  difficulty,  the  applicant 
is  sent  by  the  Education  Authority  to  the  institution  itself  in 
the  first  instance  for  examination  by  him.      • 

The  first  condition  of  eligibility  is  that  the  applicant  should 
be  blind.  In  the  regulations  governing  the  grants  payable  by 
the  Scottish  Board  of  Health  to  Voluntary  Agencies  in  respect 
of  the  services  carried  on  by  them,  the  criterion  of  blindness  is 
11  too  blind  to  perform  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential." 
In  Section  1  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  it  is  "so  blind  as  to  be 
unable  to  perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential." 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  two  criteria  are  identical.  In 
interpreting  these  definitions  the  Board  have  been  guided  by  the 
standards  laid  down  in  the  Report  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  (Section  of  Ophthalmology)  on  the  definition  of  blind- 
ness.* According  to  this  Report,  experience  shows  that  persons 
whose  acuity  of  vision  (refractive  error  being  corrected)  is  below 

■^Appendix    III   to  the  Report   of  the   Departmental   Committee  on    the    Welfare    of  the    Blind, 
1917.      (Cd.   8655O 
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3/ 60  Snellen  are  usually  unable  to  perform  work  requiring  eye- 
sight, while  persons  with  vision  better  than  6/60  Snellen  are 
usually  able  to  perform  some  such  work.  Persons  with  inter- 
mediate degrees  may  or  may  not  be  able;  much  depends  on 
intelligence  and  bodily  strength,  and  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
blindness.  A  person  whose  so-called  blindness  depends  on  the 
defects  in  the  centre  of  the  visual  field  may  fail  to  reach  a  given 
standard  and  yet  be  able  to  perform  some  kind  of  work  requiring 
eyesight,  while  another  person  suffering  from  great  contraction 
of  the  field  of  vision  may  surpass  the  same  standard  and  yet  be 
unable  to  walk  alone  or  to  do  any  kind  of  work  requiring  eyesight. 
When  questions  arise  with  regard  to  persons  with  the  above- 
mentioned  intermediate  degrees  of  vision,  the  Board  are  of  opinion 
that  the  general  physical  condition  and  intelligence  of  the  appli- 
cant should  also  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
whether  he  can  follow  any  occupation  for  which  eyesight  is 
essential.  The  degree  of  visual  acuity  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sole  determining  factor,  and  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  all  visual  conditions.  No  one  should  be 
admitted  to  technical  training  who  has  not  been  found,  after 
medical  examination,  to  be  blind  within  the  meaning  of  the 
definitions   just   quoted. 

The  question,  however,  of  ultimate  capacity  for  benefiting  by 
technical  education  depends  not  only  upon  the  applicant's  state 
of  blindness  at  the  moment  when  his  admission  to  training  is 
sought.  His  defect  of  vision  may  be  of  such  a  character  that, 
although  at  the  time  of  application  he  would  not  pass  as  blind 
within  the  meaning  stated  above,  there  is  nevertheless  a  prob- 
ability that  he  will  come  within  that  definition  by  the  time  he  has 
completed  his  training.  In  cases  certified  by  an  ophthalmic  surgeon 
to  be  of  this  nature,  the  Department,  so  far  as  their  grant  to 
the  institution  concerned  may  be  affected,  would  be  prepared  to 
regard  the  conditions  of  eligibility  for  technical  education  as 
satisfied  ;  and  when  the  trainee  passes  from  the  training  depart- 
ment to  the  industrial  department  the  Board  will  be  prepared  to 
recognise  him  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  their  grant 
regulations. 

The  second  condition  of  eligibility  for  technical  education  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  is  capacity  for  receiving  and  benefiting  by 
such  education.     This  condition  raises  the  question  of  age. 


GRANTS    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

In  November  last,  Mr.  P.  M.  Evans,  LL.D.,  read  a  paper 
entitled  Suggested  Scheme  for  Relief  of  Unemployable  Adult 
Blind  before  the   Union   of  Counties'   Association   for  the  Blind. 
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Mr.  Evans'  long-  experience  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  his  subject  bristles  gives  peculiar  value 
to  any  pronouncement  which  he  may  make,  but  the  varying  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  each  locality  render  it  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  hard  and  fast  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployable 
blind.  As  the  paper  has  already  been  circulated  we  do  not 
reprint  it  here,  but  we  give  below  a  few  tabulated  suggestions 
with  which  Mr.  Evans  concludes. 

c<  I  have  now  adumbrated  my  scheme  which  I  hope  may  serve 
to  elicit  suggestions  for  its  manifest  improvement. 

11  Before,  however,  I  conclude  there  are  one  or  two  further 
suggestions  which  I  should   like  to  make  : — 

(1)  That  no  grant  be  made  where  the  applicant,  if  of  the  eligible 

age,  is  not  in  receipt  of  a  full  Old  Age  Pension. 

(2)  That   these  grants   should   be  paid  through   almoners  where- 

ever  it  may  be  advisable  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum 
benefit  for  the  blind  individual ;  and  particularly  when  the 
blind  person  is  better  off  than  the  rest  of  the  family. 

(3)  That  payments  should  be  made  fortnightly,  except  where  the 

amount  is  very  small.  This  I  am  sure  is  what  the  blind 
themselves  prefer. 

(4)  That  all  cases  should  be  reviewed  from  time  to  time  so  as  to 

ascertain  change  of  circumstances,  which  can  be  done  by 
an  annual  certificate  or  some  such  other  means. 

(5)  That  cases  which   have  been  turned  down  but  are  likely  to 

become  eligible  in  course  of  time  be  kept  under  close  observa- 
tion. 

(6)  That  new  cases   be  carefully    scrutinised   so    as   to  ascertain 

whether  the  change  of  residence  is  temporary  or  permanent. 

(7)  That  in  the  cases  of  children  living-  with  parents  one  must  be 

satisfied  that  they  are  untrainable. 

"  Finally  it  may  interest  you  all  to  know  that  I  have  raised  with 
the  Charity  Commissioners  the  point  whether  a  grant  from  funds 
provided  from  the  rates  by  a  Local  Authority  would  affect  pensions 
already  granted  under  the  schemes  which  have  been  settled  for 
the  award  of  pensions  for  the  blind  administered  by  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company. 

11  The  answer  is  that  such  pensions  may  not  necessarily  be 
affected  if  the  holder  is  otherwise  eligible,  but  that  of  course 
this  additional  source  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making 
future  awards. 

11  It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  know  that  in  the  scheme  which 
I  have  had  to  deal  with  the  ratio  of  men  to  women  is  1  to  3  and 
that  grants  over  and  above  10/-  a  week  are  almost  negligible." 
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COUNTY    BOROUGH 
OF    EAST    HAM    EDUCATION    COMMITTEE. 

Special  Class   for    Myopic  Children. 

Applications  are  invited  from  Certificated  Assistant  Mistresses 
for  appointment  as  organiser  and  teacher  of  the  above-named 
class.  The  person  appointed  will  rank  as  a  Grade  I  Head 
Teacher  and  be  paid  salary  according  to  the  Burnham  Award, 
Scale  IV.  Previous  experience  in  teaching  children  suffering  from 
myopia  and/or  special  qualifications,  such  as  a  course  of  training, 
is  necessary. 

Applications,  on  a  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned 
on  receipt  of  a  stamped  addressed  foolscap  envelope,  should  be 
returned  not  later  than  19th  March,  1928. 

F.    R.  Thompson,  Secretary. 
Education  Office, 
Town  Hall, 

East    Ham,    E.6. 
20th    February,    1928. 

COMPLIMENTARY    DINNER    to    Dr.    J.    M.  RITCHIE. 

When  Dr.  Ritchie  was  awarded  his  Doctorate  of  Philosophy 
by  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  felt  by  many  of  his 
friends  and  colleagues  in  work  for  the  blind  that  the  occasion 
should  be  fittingly  celebrated  in  some  form. 

At  the  Florence  Restaurant,  Piccadilly,  W.,  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  January  5th,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ritchie  were  entertained 
to  a  complimentary  dinner.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Edward 
Evans,  Chairman  of  the  College  and  Association,  and  forty  guests 
identified  with  blind  work  testified  by  their  presence,  not  only  to 
their  gratification  at  the  honour  gained  by  Dr.  Ritchie,  but  to 
the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
him.  The  Chairman  read  several  letters  of  apology  from 
expected  guests  who  were  unable  to  be  present,  and  a  telegram  of 
greeting  sent  by  the  Editor. 

Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway,  in  a  felicitous  speech,  proposed  the 
toast  of  "  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ritchie."  She  dwelt  on  his  distinguished 
academic  career,  his  modesty  in  spite  of  his  great  measure  of 
accomplishment  and  the  faculty  he  had  of  doing  things  while 
allowing  others  to  imagine  they  were  the  more  active  force.  Miss 
Garaway  also  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  part  Mrs.  Ritchie  had 
played  is  assisting  Dr.  Ritchie  in  his  projects.  Mr.  Gadsby, 
supporting  Miss  Garaway,  spoke  of  the  affectionate  regard  in 
which  Dr.  Ritchie  is  held  by  his  staff  at  Swiss  Cottage.  Dr. 
Ritchie's  reply  was  in  his  best  vein;  he  refused  to  believe  he  was  a 
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worthy  recipient  of  the  honour  clone  him  that  evening-;  he  was 
grateful  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  the  toast  and, 
on  behalf  of  his  wife  and  himself,  he  thanked  them.  Mr.  E.  D. 
Macgregor  was  in  characteristically  witty  form  in  proposing-  "  The 
Profession,"  and  his  thrusts  at  the  more  prominent  members  of 
the  College  were  much   appreciated. 

In  replying,  both  Mr.  Bannister  and  Mr.  Bennett  paid  warm 
tribute  to  the  work  accomplished  by  Mr.  Macgregor  while  Head 
of  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department  at  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
Mr.  Siddall  made  an  excellent  speech  in  giving  "  The  Ladies," 
mixing  his  modern  instances  with  classical  quotations.  Mrs. 
Evans  responded  very  gracefully;  she  claimed,  "asa  front  row 
spectator,"  to  have  unique  opportunities  of  observing  the  part 
played  by  women  in  work  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Tate,  in  proposing 
the  health  of  the  Chairman,  congratulated  him  on  organising  a 
very  happy  and  successful  function. 

An  excellent  musical  programme  was  provided  by  Miss 
Egerton-Jones,  Mr.  A.  Greenley,  Mr.  Osborn,  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Newell. 


[From   "  The   Schoolmaster/'  February    2nd,    1928.] 
EYESIGHT. 

Our  past  President,  Alderman  Michael  Conway,  in  "  opening  " 
a  school  for  delicate  children,  established  in  a  building  originally 
designed  as  a  residential  institution  for  blind  scholars,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  drawing  public  attention  to  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able results  of  the  preventive  methods  now  so  customary  in 
medical  practice.  The  need  for  the  blind  school  had  practically 
disappeared,  thanks  to  the  teaching  of  hygiene,  and  only  one 
blind  child  was  born  in  Bradford  last  year.  Blindness  in  new- 
born infants  is  most  frequently  caused  by  neglect.  The  hospital- 
trained  nurse  knows  how  to  prevent  it,  and  does  so.  Every 
year  all  over  England  these  unfortunate  victims  of  ignorance 
grow  fewer.  The  problem  now  is  to  prevent  deterioration.  That 
is  quite  as  much  the  business  of  the  architect  and  builder  of 
schools  as  the  physician.  Lighting  in  some  of  the  older  buildings 
is  not  all  that  it  should  be.  Windows  are  often  badly  placed, 
not  kept  properly  clean,  sometimes  of  insufficient  size.  Artificial 
lighting,  so  necessary  unfortunately  in  large  towns,  is  frequently 
capable  of  much  improvement,  although  better  by  far  than  in  the 
days  of  the  old  flat  flame  burner.  Walls  should  be  painted  in 
really  suitable  colours.  The  print  in  school  books  should  be 
clear.  Which  is  not  the  same  as  to  say  that  it  shall  be  large ; 
it  may  be  too  large.  Even  the  quality  of  ink  colour  should  be 
thought    of,    and    correct    surfaces   for   blackboards.      Spectacles 
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should  be  made  compulsory  when  the  oculist  prescribes  them. 
Some  parents  still  cherish  the  delusion  that  organically  defective 
sight  will  somehow  get  better  as  the  child  grows  up.  We  have 
known  some  who  objected  to  spectacles  because  of  their  ugliness. 
Ir  should  not  be  possible  for  anyone  to  complain  that  school 
conditions  had  harmed  his  child's  eyesight. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Rees,  Director  of  Education  for  Swansea,  stated 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rotarians  that  the  reason  they  did  not 
provide  thousands  of  pounds  for  the  local  school  for  the  blind 
was  that  in  Swansea  they  had  not  a  single  child  under  eight  years 
who  was  blind. 


SOCIAL  CLUBS. 

One  of  the  enterprises  which  the  Coventry  wSociety  for  the 
Blind  has  launched  during  the  past  year  is  a  social  club  for  blind 
citizens  of  all  ages. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  has  been  handicapped  by  lack 
of  money,  the  Club  has  made  a  healthy  start  on  sound  lines.  A 
central  room  has  been  secured  and  meetings  are  held  monthly. 
They  are  well  attended,  and  the  sound  of  laughter  and  lively 
chatter  testifies  to  their  exhilarating  influence. 

The  Society  is  trying  to  make  the  Club  self-supporting  so  far 
as  entertainment  is  concerned ;  musical  talent  has  been  sought  out 
and  displayed,  and  a  little  community  singing  on  informal  lines 
has  been  tried.  It  is  hoped  to  develop  this  pastime  more 
thoroughly  when  a  suitable  teacher  can  be  roped  in. 

Great  progress  is  being  made  at  the  table  games — chess, 
draughts,  dominoes  and  cards  all  figure  in  the  evening's  pro- 
gramme, and  the  players  sit  absorbed,  entirely  oblivious  of  the 
clamour  that  is  going  on  around  them. 

For  the  livelier  spirits  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  amusement 
as  it  is  for  those  who  can  play  no  games  and  who  are  apt  to 
shrink  into  corners.  One  popular  game  is  Hunt  the  Ring.  A 
long  tape  is  passed  through  a  curtain-ring,  or  one  of  similar  size, 
and  the  ends  are  then  knotted  together.  The  players  stand  in  a 
circle  holding  the  tape  loosely  in  their  hands  and  the  ring  is  slipped 
from  hand  to  hand.  A  player  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  seizes  the 
tape  at  any  point  where  he  thinks  the  ring  is  hidden,  and  the 
person  holding  the  tape  at  that  point  is  obliged  to  raise  his  hands. 
If  the  ring  is  found  he  passes  into  the  middle  while  the  first  hunter 
takes  his  place  at  the  tape.  Musical  chairs,  played  with  the  help 
of  seeing  people,  has  also  proved  a  success. 

The  Committee  would  be  grateful  for  suggestions  for  other 
suitable  games   of  this  class.     Will   those  who   are   engaged   in 
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club  work  be  good  enough  to  send  to  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind 
a  description  of  any  game  which  is  popular  in  their  own  centre? 

The  Roll  Call  is  a  ceremony  which  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  Eastbourne  Club,  and  which  is  very  useful.  Each  person  is 
touched  in  turn  upon  the  shoulder.  At  the  signal,  he  or  she  says 
"  Good  evening,  everybody,"  and  the  others  call  out  the  name 
of  the  person  who  has  spoken.  By  this  means  each  blind  member 
knows  exactly  who  is  there,  and  friends  seek  each  other  out  and 
have  a  gossip. 

A  simple  competition,  conducted  by  the  helpers,  adds  a  touch 
of  excitement  to  the  evening.  A  cake  is  carried  round,  the  weight 
of  which  we  are  asked  to  guess,  or  perhaps  the  number  of 
cherries  it  contains,  the  cake  being  awarded  to  the  winner.  Bags, 
filled  respectively  with  camphor,  coffee,  cloves,  and  lavender  pro- 
vided a  smelling  competition,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
at  this  the  men  were  far  quicker  and  more  accurate  than  the 
women.  The  object  of  these  competitions  is  to  reach  the  people 
who  sit  still  all  evening  and  cannot  be  induced  to  take  part  in  any 
organised  game. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SEVENTH  REPORT  OF 

THE    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE    ON    THE    WELFARE 
OF    THE    BLIND,    1926-27. 

Practically  all  the  services  show  progressive  increases  through- 
out the  period,  and  as  the  grants  are  calculated  mainly  on  a 
capitation  basis  the  increases  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
additional  blind  persons  have  been  brought  within  the  scope  of 
approved  services.  We  are  particularly  pleased  to  note  that  the 
grant  for  the  employment  services  has  increased  by  66  per  cent, 
between  the  years  192 1-2  and  1926-7.  We  understand  that  at  a 
number  of  Institutions  active  steps  are  being  taken  to  increase  the 
workshop  accommodation  so  as  to  provide  additional  facilities  for 
the  employment  of  the  blind,  and  that  home-workers'  schemes  are 
being  steadily  developed.  It  is  contemplated,  therefore,  that  at 
an  early  date  it  will  be  possible  to  absorb  into  the  recognised 
employment  services  considerably  more  trained  blind  persons  than 
at  present.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  gross  total  of  the  registered 
blind  population  was  46,822,  as  compared  with  42,140  in  1925, 
an  increase  of  11.1  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  increase  of  4,682  during  the  years  1925-7,  it  is 
found  that  in  the  50-60  age-group  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
861 ;  in  the  60-70  age-group  an  increase  of  1,323;  and  in  the  over 
70  age-group  an  increase  of  2,093,  making  a  total  increase  of 
4,277.  In  the  age-groups  up  to  21  there  were  in  1925  a  total  of 
4,659,  while  in  1927  there  were  4,482,  a  decrease  of  177. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  62.3  per  cent,  of  the  blind  are  over  50  years 
of  age,  as  compared  with  59.1  per  cent,  in  1925,  56  per  cent,  in 
1923,  and  52  per  cent,  in  192 1. 

While  the  percentage  of  employed  blind  persons  has  decreased 
since  1919,  it  should  be  emphasised  that  there  has  been  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  the  actual  number  of  blind  persons 
employed  since  that  date.  Of  the  20,982  additional  blind  persons 
added  to  the  registers  since  1919,  the  majority  were  over  50  years 
of  age  and  unemployable.  This  accounts  for  the  considerable 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  unemployable  blind  and  the  con- 
sequent decrease  in  the  percentage  of  employed  blind  persons. 

In  our  last  report  reference  was  made  to  the  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  pianoforte  tuners,  and  doubt  was  expressed 
whether  the  country  could  profitably  absorb  any  greater  number 
of  blind  tuners.  This  year  the  increase  is  42,  as  compared  with 
125  in  1925.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  figures  as  to 
the  number  of  blind  tuners  do  not  represent  the  actual  increase  in 
the  number  of  tuners,  but  merely  the  relatively  more  successful 
registration  of  them,  and  that  the  country  can  still  absorb  properly 
trained  tuners.  We  agree  that  the  increase  in  the  numbers  may 
be  accounted  for  partly  by  better  registration,  and  that  there  is 
still  scope  for  the  employment  of  additional  tuners,  but  only  those 
who  are  fully  qualified.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
general  remunerativeness  of  this  occupation  has  attracted  a 
number  of  persons  who  are  not  really  suitable  or  competent,  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  qualified  tuner  we  think  it  desirable 
that  in  future  only  those  persons  with  the  highest  technical  and 
personal  qualifications  should  be  encouraged  to  take  up  this 
occupation.  At  present  there  would  appear  to  be  too  many  insti- 
tutions at  which  training  is  given  in  pianoforte  tuning,  with  the 
result  that  a  varying  standard  of  qualification  obtains  throughout 
the  country.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Ministry  of  Health  are  investigating  this  matter  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction,  if  possible,  of  a  uniform  standard  of 
efficiency  throughout  the  country. 

14.  Table  V  of  the  Appendix  shows  the  distribution  of  blind 
persons  according  to  mental  or  physical  defects,  the  total  number 
of  defectives  being  6,323,  an  increase  of  632  on  the  number 
returned  in   1925. 

17.  Reference  has  been  made  in  a  preceding  paragraph  to  the 
active  steps  which  are  being  taken  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  increase  the  facilities  for  employment  in  Workshops. 
Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  is  undoubtedly  an  unsatisfied 
demand  for  employment,  and  the  extensions  and  additions  pro- 
posed should  do  much  to  relieve  the  situation.  A  considerable 
number  of  blind  persons  who  are  in  need  of  employment  are,  for 
some  reason  or  other,   unsuitable  for  training  or  employment  in 
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one  of  the  trades  usually  practised  in  Workshops,  and  it  is  with 
much  satisfaction  that  we  learn  that  in  some  Workshops  new 
industries  have  been  introduced  to  provide  employment  for  such 
cases.  Among  the  new  industries  introduced  in  this  way  may  be 
mentioned  the  manufacture  of  composition  knitting-needles  and 
stair-rods,  brick  and  tile-making,  and  the  threading  of  nuts  on 
valve  stems.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  the  Board  of  Education  have  been  able  to  encourage  the  intro- 
duction of  such  industries  by  recognition  for  grant  purposes. 

22.  In  their  Fourth  and  Fifth  Reports  our  predecessors  recom- 
mended that  the  earnings  of  home-workers  should  be  augmented 
on  a  scale  providing  for  a  flat  rate  payment  not  exceeding  ios.  a 
week.  We  gather  that  this  method  of  augmentation  has  been 
adopted  in  a  number  of  schemes,  but  that  generally  speaking  there 
is  a  wide  diversity  both  as  to  the  method  and  amount 
of  augmentation. 

In  some  schemes  a  flat  rate  of  4s.  a  week  is  payable,  while  in 
others  it  is  as  high  as  15s.  a  week.  In  a  few  cases  a  sliding  scale 
of  augmentation,  which  diminishes  with  increased  earnings,  is  in 
operation,  while  in  some  areas  augmentation  is  calculated  as  a 
percentage  of  the  earnings  of  the  workers.  There  are  also  other 
methods  in  force  in  some  areas.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that 
the  present  diversity  of  practice  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and 
that  a  flat  rate  system  of  augmentation  has  not  always  proved  to 
be  conducive  to  industry  on  the  part  of  the  worker. 

23.  To  assist  us  in  the  consideration  of  this  matter  we  have  had 
before  us  returns  showing  the  average  weekly  earnings  during  the 
year  1926-7  of  737  home-workers  employed  in  15  different  schemes 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  returns  cover  455  men 
and  282  women. 

37.  The  expansion  of  the  Home  Teaching  service  continues  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Practically  the  whole  country  is  now 
covered  by  home-teachers  appointed  under  the  Ministry's  Regula- 
tions. Experience  is  proving  that  it  is  difficult,  especially  in  rural 
areas,  for  a  home-teacher  regularly  to  visit  and  supervise  a  block 
of  more  than  80  to  100  blind  persons,  and  many  Agencies  have 
found  it  necessary  to  appoint  additional  teachers  to  ensure  that 
the  work  will  be  carried  out  efficiently.  The  work  of  a  home 
teacher  in  a  County  area  is  arduous,  particularly  during  the  winter 
months,  and  a  number  of  Agencies  have  provided  small  motor 
cars  for  the  use  of  their  home  teachers  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  We  would  recommend  other  Agencies  to  follow  this 
example  where  it  is  necessary  for  their  home  teachers  to  travel  long 
distances  in  the  course  of  their  work. 

38.  At  the  present  time  there  are  230  sighted  and  148  blind, 
or  partially  blind,  home  teachers  in  England  and  Wales,  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  100  in  1919,  when  State  assistance  was  first 
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given  for  this  service.  Of  these  378  home  teachers,  187  have 
already  obtained  the  Home  Teaching  Certificate  of  the  College 
and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  72  have  still  to  obtain 
it,  while  119  are  exempt  because  they  were  appointed  prior  to  the 
1st  April,  1923.  The  institution  of  the  Home  Teachers'  Exam- 
ination has  done  much  to  build  up  a  qualified  body  of  visitors, 
whose  ministrations  have  added  much  to  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  the  large  class  of  unemployable  blind  persons. 

The  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  have  now 
made  a  representation  to  the  Ministry  to  the  effect  that  the  Home 
Teachers'  Examination  is  not  really  appropriate  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  staffs  engaged  solely  upon  the  supervision  and 
assistance  of  home-workers,  and  that  they  would  be  glad  if  the 
Ministry  would  devise  some  means  by  which  such  staffs  can  be 
excused  from  taking  the  examination  without  jeopardising  the 
continuance  of  grant.  The  matter  has  been  referred  to  us  for 
our  observations,  and  we  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
views  put  forward  by  the  College.  In  view  of  the  responsible 
positions  occupied  by  supervisors  of  home-workers  and  their 
assistants,  we  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  hold  all  possible 
qualifications  for  their  work,  and  in  the  absence  at  the  moment  of 
any  alternative  examination,  we  feel  bound  to  recommend  that  the 
recognition  of  these  posts  for  grant  purposes  should  continue  to 
be  subject  to  the  passing  of  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination  as 
at  present. 


NOTES. 

Mr.  Stanley  Thomas  was  in  December  appointed  Headmaster 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Preston,  and  commenced  his  duties 
there  in  January.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Thomas  became  seriously 
ill  with  influenza  shortly  after  beginning  work,  and  has  had  to 
return  home  for  convalescence.  His  place  at  Swiss  Cottage  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  a  teacher  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  residential  and  secondary  work,  but  who  has  not 
until  now  taught  in  a  school  for  blind  children. 

*  *  * 

An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Christmas  social 
gathering  of  the  Swiss  Cottage  Staff  by  the  presentation  of  gifts 
to  the  three  senior  members  of  the  Staff.  These  were  :  Mr.  Hawes, 
who  has  been  Tuning  Instructor  in  the  Institution  for  thirty-seven 
years;  Mr.  Gadsby  and  Miss  Radford,  who  have  been  on  the  Staff 
for  thirty  and  twenty-five  years  respectively. 


Wh.  NpiLL  &  Sons,  Printers,   Mornington  St.,  Manchester,  S.JL 
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EDITORIAL. 

A  very  useful  text  book  has  lately  reached  us,  entitled  (t  The 
Blind  Child  pnd  His  Reading,"  by  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  M.A., 
Research  Psychologist  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  author  and  to  the  American  Found- 
ation for  the  Blind  for  the  observation,  care  and  research  which 
have  been  lavished  on  this  work,  for  the  mature  thought  which 
marks  its  conclusions,  and  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  it  is 
arranged.  The  College  and  Association  would  do  well  to  adopt  it 
as  a  compulsory  text  book  for  both  the  School  Teachers'  and 
Home  Teachers'  Examination. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  Foreword  by  the  author  and  an 
Introduction  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  who  is  already  well  known 
in  this  country.  He  says  :  "  Miss  Maxfield' s  book  on  reading- 
is  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of  books  upon  methods  of  teaching 
the  different  subjects  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
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Miss  Maxfield  lias  had  unusual  opportunities  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  this  book.  For  five  years  she  was  Resident  Psychologist 
at  Perkin's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  her  primary  activity  being- 
connected  with  the  testing  of  intelligence  and  academic  achieve- 
ment. During  this  period  she  became  fairly  well  acquainted  with 
reading  problems  through  frequent  visits  in  the  primary  reading 
classes,  followed  by  conferences  with  their  teachers.  Her  interest 
and  sympathetic  understanding  led  her  to  attempt  individual 
teaching  of  children  with  reading  difficulties,  and  her  experiences 
formed  the  basis  of  the  fascinating  case  studies  included  in  this 
book. 

11  For  the  past  three  years  as  Research  Psychologist  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  she  has  had  the  problem  con- 
stantly on  her  mind.  Her  wide  reading  is  indicated  by 
the  extensive  Bibliography  she  publishes.  She  has  visited 
numerous  reading  classes  in  schools  for  the  seeing,  day  school 
classes  for  the  blind,  and  residential  schools  for  the  blind,  and 
used  every  opportunity  to  gain  the  ideas  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves. The  results  of  this  extended  observation  are  plainly 
shown  in  her  book.  In  order  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  teachers 
in  distant  schools  a  questionnaire  on  reading  was  sent  to  all  the 
schools  and  special  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  and 
many  valuable  suggestions  were  found  in  the  answers  returned. 
Some  contributions  have  also  come  from  Europe,  and  from  as 
far  away  as  Australia.  Though  in  the  days  of  Boston  Line  Type, 
which  is  more  compact  than  Braille,  reading  was  often  success- 
fully taught  by  the  '  word  method,'  only  a  preliminary  experiment 
to  test  the  value  of  this  method  in  learning  Braille  has  been  con- 
ducted in  several  grades  at  Perkin's  Institution  under  Miss  Max- 
field's  supervision,  and  her  adaptation  of  the  standardised  tests 
of  reading  for  use  with  the  blind  has  given  still  further 
information. 

"  Miss  Maxfield's  book,  then,  represents  the  results  of  a 
careful,  scientific  attack  on  the  problem  of  efficiency  in  reading, 
involving  observation  and  experiment,  supplemented  by  the  sug- 
gestions and  opinions  of  teachers,  and  orientated  through  a  wide 
review  of  the  literature.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  the  final  word, 
but  may  be  considered  as  a  pioneer  effort  in  a  new  field.  It 
settles  some  questions;  it  raises  many  others." 

The  book  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  of  which  the  most 
important  in  our  view  are  II,  IV  and  VI. 

Chapter  II  deals  with  the  Mechanics  of  Braille  Reading,  and  its 
value  lies  in  the  knowledge  and  application  of  physiology  and 
psychology  which  it  reveals.  A  student  who  has  mastered  this 
chapter  knows  something  about  the  fundamental  differences 
between  the   seeing  and    the  blind,    and  will  avoid   many   errors 
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which  are  inevitable  to  those  who  come  into  a  blind  school  un- 
prepared by  previous  experience. 

Chapter  IV  discusses  Present  Methods  of  Introducing  Begin- 
ning  Braille  Reading  under  three  heads  :  letter,  letter-word,  and 
word.  The  first  method  uses  the  Braille  dot  as  the  unit  and  builds 
up  the  letters  from  it ;  the  second  uses  the  letter  as  the  unit,  ignor- 
ings  its  component  dots ;  the  third  makes  the  word  the  unit,  as  does 
the  "  look-and-say  "  method  practised  with  seeing  children.  The 
last  method  is  little  known  in  this  country,  but  it  has  certain  advan- 
tages which  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  merits  of  all  three 
are  thoughtfully  analysed  and  the  drawbacks  fairly  stated ;  the 
subject  is  important  and  deserves  close  and  impartial  consideration. 

Chapter  VI — The  Exceptional  Child — analyses  the  different 
causes  which  produce  poor  reading,  a  matter  which  the  student 
would  do  well  to  understand  before  he  attempts  to  teach.  The 
chapter  ends  with  a  description  of  five  special  cases  in  which  read- 
ing difficulties  occurred,  with  a  diagnosis,  and  an  account  of  the 
methods  used  to  rectify  the  trouble. 

The  difference  between  blind  and  seeing  pupils  treated  in 
Chapter  I  are  pertinent. 

Chapter  III — Phonics  and  Speech  Correction — is  not  specially 
applicable  to  blind  children,   except  in  cases  of  partial   deafness. 

Chapter  V  contains  some  useful  hints  as  to  games  and  devices 
which  may  be  employed  to  promote  speed  and  accuracy  in  read- 
ing. Among  these  are  :  two  recognition  games,  acting  responses, 
identifying  labels  and  labelling  museum  objects,  "  question  " 
games,  classification  game,  "  mind  picture  "  games,  riddle  games, 
reading  directions  for  playing  games,  matching  descriptions  with 
objects.  Many  of  these  are,  of  course,  used  in  our  schools,  but 
every  teacher  may  find  some  variation  of  his  own  methods  which 
will  impart  freshness  and  novelty  to  his  work. 

Chapter  VII  is  psychological,  concerning  itself  entirely  with 
tests  and  records. 

Chapter  VIII  enumerates  Materials  for  Use  in  Teaching 
Primary  Braille  Reading,  with  most  of  which  our  readers  will  be 
familiar.  The  flash  cards,  educational  rack  and  Boston  School 
Board  might  be  profitably  added  to  our  equipment,  as 
they  encourage  swiftness  in  Braille  reading  and  that  elasticity 
which  is  so  hard  to  acquire. 

Not  the  least  useful  part  of  the  book  is  its  Bibliography  and 
list  of  publishers,  while  its  index  makes  the  task  of  reference  a 
simple  one.  We  endorse  the  closing  words  of  Dr.  Hayes'  Intro- 
duction :  "It  will  be  welcomed  as  a  great  assistance  by  new 
teachers  of  the  blind.  It  should  serve  as  an  inspiring  challenge 
to  the  experienced." 

[The  Blind  Child  and  His  Reading,  a  handbook  for  Teachers 
of    Primary    Braille    Reading,    by    Kathryn    E.    Maxfield,    M.A., 
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Research  Psychologist,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Super- 
vised by  Robert  B.  Irwin,  M.A.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Education,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Published  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York,  1928.] 


RESULT   OF   ELECTIONS,    1928-29. 

Chairman  :   Mr.   A.    R.   Bannister. 

Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  A.  Siddall. 

Committee   (Executive)  : 

Dr.  Ritchie.  Mr.   R.  G.   Cowley. 

Mr.    S.   E.  Stevens.  Miss  M.  V.  Lester. 

Miss  E.    M.  Jones. 

Northern    Branch. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  S.   E.  Stevens. 

Vice-chairman  :   Mr.    E.   Gledhill. 

Committee  : 

Mr.   Tivey.  Miss  M.  V.  Lester. 

Mr.   A.  R.  Bannister.  Mr.   Swayne. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  C.  V.  H.  Jones. 

Midland   Branch. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  R.  G.  Cowley. 

Vice-Chairman  :  Miss  A.  E.  Smith. 

Committee  : 

Miss  J.  Falconer.  Mr.   G.  C.  Brown. 

Mrs.    Dalley.  Mr.  A.  E.  Cheek. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.   T.   E.   Hewitt. 

Southern  Branch. 

Chairman  :  Miss  S.  Bryan. 

Vice-Chairman  :  Rev.  E.  H.  Griffiths. 

Committee  : 

Mr.  G.  Symes.  Miss  Monk,   M.A. 

Miss  Brautigam.  Miss  Ridley. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  G.  Gadsby. 

[From  "The  Daily  Mail."] 
Sir    Alexander    Diack    is    shortly    retiring    from    the    post    of 
Secretary  and   Manager  to  the  National   Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  McG.   Eager. 
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IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

Members  are  reminded  that  all  subscriptions  to  the  C.  and 
A.T.B.  now  fall  due  on  April  1st ;  the  membership  of  all  those 
who  at  the  end  of  the  year  have  not  paid  their  subscriptions 
will  naturally  lapse. 

Subscriptions  are  payable  not  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt  at  the 
National  Institute,  but  in  the  case  of  each  Member  to  his  Branch 
Treasurer,  whose  name  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  number. 
Members  are  requested  to  forward  subscriptions  at  once  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so. 

Subscriptions  to  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  from  non-members 
fall  due  on  any  date  between  January  1st  and  March  1st  and 
are  payable  to  the  Editor,  Miss  K.  Cramp,  40  Shaftesbury  Road, 
Coventry. 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  C.  and  A.T.B.  has  been  fixed 
for  Saturday,  June  9th,  1928,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  members 
will  make  an  effort  to  attend.  However  efficiently  the  Executive 
Committee  may  do  its  work,  and  however  actively  the  Branch 
Committees  may  serve  in  their  own  sphere,  the  integrity  and 
dynamic  value  of  the  College  and  Association  cannot  be 
maintained  unless  all  sections  occasionally  unite  in  a  complete 
and  representative  gathering. 

Such  a  meeting  puts  local  concerns  into  their  right  perspec- 
tive, clears  the  air  of  misunderstanding,  and  renews  the  sense 
of  harmony  and  singleness  of  aim.  These  results,  which  can 
be  secured  in  no  other  way,  are  well  worth  a  little  personal 
effort,  and  even  sacrifice,  once  a  year. 


Miss  Margaret  Gibson,  the  blind  principal  for  more  than  40 
years  of  Laurel  Court  School,  Peterborough,  where  Nurse  Cavell 
was  one  of  her  pupils,  has  died  at  the  age  of  91. 
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NOTES    ON    GEOGRAPHY. 

Group  3. 
(A). — The  Home  Land  :   The  British  Isles. 

1.  Size,   relative  size,  shape,  world  position,  coastlines. 

2.  Build,  highlands,  lowlands,  and  how  they  determine 
the  direction  of  rivers,  roads  and  railways. 

3.  Study  of  local  river  and  its  basin,  trade  and  uses  (e.g.,  at 
Preston  the  Ribble,  and  at  London  the  Thames).  Com- 
pare with  other  rivers  of  British  Isles. 

4.  The  wet  and  dry  sides  of  England.  The  causes.  Influence 
of  highlands  and  winds  on  climate. 

5.  Productions  of  wet  side  and  dry  side. 

6.  Plant  and  animal  life  in  relation  to  surface  soils  and  climate. 

7.  Where  most  people  live,  and  why.  Town  sites  and  town 
growths. 

8.  Coalfields  and  their  importance  to  English  Industry. 

9.  Local  raw  materials  and  manufactures.  Manufacturing 
districts  of  the  British   Isles. 

10.  How  we  get   other   raw  materials.      The   world  markets  for 
manufactured  goods. 

11.  Great    Towns    and    Cities    of    Britain,    and   causes    for   their 
location. 

(B). — Elementary  Physiography. 

1.  Day  and  Night.     Causes.  7.   Mountains. 

2.  The    Seasons.  8.   Glaciers. 

3.  Clouds  and  Rain.  9.   Volcanoes  and   Earthquakes. 

4.  Rain  and  Rivers.  10.   The  Plant  Belts. 

5.  Rivers  and   their  work.  11.    How  Men  live. 

6.  Tides,  Coasts,  Islands.  12.    How  Man  overcomes  Nature. 

(C). — How  Man  Discovered  the  World. 

1.   The  Far   East.         2.   The  New  World.     3.   Circumnavigators  : 

Journeys  of  Voyages  of  (a)  Magellan. 

(a)  Marco  Polo.  (a)  Columbus.  (b)  Drake. 

(b)  Vasco  da  (b)  Drake.  (c)  Cook. 

Gama.  (c)  Franklin.  And  others. 

Notes  on  Group  3. 
Section  A. 

The  children  will  have  gained  some  knowledge  of  typical 
scenes  in  various  foreign  countries  in  the  previous  lessons,  so 
that  the  opportunity  has  arrived  when  a  rather  more  detailed 
study  of  the  home  country  may  be  undertaken.  Heading  facts 
should  be  known  accurately,  but  there  is  no  point  in  learning  un- 
necessary details,  such  as  a  list  of  the  capes  round  the  coast 
of  Britain. 

The   "  build  "    of   the   country   may    be   shown  by   models   in 
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plasticine,  sand,  etc.,  and  by  the  excellent  raised  map  of  England 
and  Wales,  size  23  ins.  by  21  ins.,  supplied  by  the  National 
Institute. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  how  hills  and  mountains  act  as  barriers, 
separating  one  part  of  the  land  from  another,  consequently  how 
important  it  is  to  find  ways  through  the  hills  and  mountains. 
The  winding  courses  of  rivers,  roads  and  railways  can  be  easily 
explained. 

No.  4.  Taking  into  account  the  prevailing  winds  and  nature 
of  the  land  surfaces,  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  showing 
why  the  West  side  is  the  wet  side  and  the  East  side  the  dry  side. 

No.  5.  The  effect  of  climate,  height  of  land,  nature  of  soil, 
etc.,  of  the  West  and  East  sides  of  the  country  on  the  productions 
should  be  shown  :  e.g.,  wheat  requires  a  dry  summer  climate 
and  clay  soil,  hence  its  successful  growth  in  the  East  and  absence 
in  the  West. 

.No.  6  goes  a  step  further  and  deals  with  these  conditions 
throughout  the  country  :  e.g.,  wheat  gives  place  to  oats,  arable 
land  to  pasture,  cows  to  sheep,  and  the  partridge  to  the  grouse. 

No.  7  deals  with  the  manufactures  chiefly.  The  Lancashire 
cotton  trade  owes  its  position  to  favourable  climate,  presence  of 
coal,  and  suitable  rivers  for  the  washing  and  dyeing  of  the 
cotton.  Old  industries  often  owe  their  position  to  "  Industrial 
Inertia." 

No.  8.  The  position  of  the  coalfields  should  be  pointed  out, 
and  the  country  roughly  divided  into  manufacturing  and  farming 
areas. 

No.  9.  Raw  materials  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  manu- 
factures resulting ;  also  the  manufactures  further  afield. 

No.  10.  The  need  for  importing  raw  materials  we  cannot 
produce,  or  where  the  home  supply  is  insufficient. 

It  can  here  be  shown  that  Britain's  success  depends  on  her 
manufactures,  and  therefore  she  must  have  markets  outside  this 
country.  An  idea  of  the  meaning  of  "  import  "  and  "  export  " 
may  be  taught. 

No.  11.  Most  large  towns  and  cities  owe  their  positions  to 
certain  industries  or  agriculture.  Each  town  learned  should  be 
correlated  with  some  form  of  work.  Some  towns  are  great 
through  the  trade  they  do;  e.g.,  the  sea  and  river  ports;  or 
for   their  attractions  as  holiday  resorts. 

Section  B. 
No.  1.  The  earth  is  like  a  ball,  spinning  round  once  in  24 
hours ;  the  sun  can  only  shine  on  one  half  of  a  ball  at  once. 
One  part  of  the  world  is  having  day  while  the  other  part  is 
having  night.  If  the  sun  comes  into  sight  first  in  the  east,  the 
earth  must  be  turning  from  west  to  east.  The  globe  will  be  found 
necessary. 
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No.  2.  Each  child  will  have  observed  the  change  of  seasons. 
The  earth's  spinning  would  not  alter  the  seasons,  for  the  seasons 
change  only  through  the  earth  making  a  revolution  round  the 
sun  in  about  365  days.  This  can  be  shown  fairly  easily  with  a 
lamp  and  globe,  or  by  members  of  the  class  acting  as  sun  and 
earth.     The  tilt  of  the  earth's  axis  must  be  pointed  out. 

No.  3.  The  scholars  may  breathe  on  a  mirror,  and  drops  of 
water  ("  rain  ")  run  down;  or  the  windows  on  washing-day 
should  be  observed. 

No.  4.  After  rain  there  are  tiny  rivers  in  the  road  or  play- 
ground, which  join  and  make  one  big  river.  An  idea  of  what  a 
tributary  is  may  be  obtained.  An  excellent  and  simple  model 
of  the  formation  of  rivers  may  be  made  in  the  garden,  using  a 
watering  can  with  a  fine  rose  for  the  rain. 

No.  5.  The  course  of  a  river,  the  source,  banks,  basin, 
mouth,  may  be  taught;  also  the  destructive  and  constructive 
work  done  by  rivers. 

Experiment  1.  A  sand  hill  may  be  made,  and  beaten  down  very 
hard  with  spades.  A  garden  hose  played  very  gently  on  the  hill 
will  show  the  making  of  a  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  cutting 
of  their  valleys. 

Experiment  2.  Two  glass  bottles  should  be  filled  with  water 
from  the  local  stream,  one  before  heavy  rains,  the  other  after. 
Cork  and  allow  both  to  stand,  and  then  compare  the  amount  of 
sediment  in  each ;  the  use  of  rivers  to  trade  and  for  making 
electricity  may  be  pointed  out. 

No.  6.  Much  of  the  meaning  of  tides  is  learned  from  a  past 
visit  to  the  seaside;  e.g.,  sand  castles  disappear,  rocks  disappear 
and  reappear.  Some  rivers  have  tides.  Note  the  use  of  tides  to 
rivers  in  regard  to  trade,  health,  etc.  Estuaries  and  bars. 
Rocky  and  sandy  coasts.  Changing  coasts.  Islands  formed  by 
action  of  the  tide;  e.g.,  Hayling  Island. 

No.  7.  Mountains  and  rain.  Mountains  as  barriers  to  trade. 
Mountain  peoples.     Weathering  of  mountains. 

No.  8.  Movement  of  glaciers  ;  their  destructive  work.  Rivers 
formed  by  glaciers;  e.g.,  Rhone. 

No.  9.  What  a  volcano  is ;  its  destructive  and  constructive 
work.     Cause  and  effect  of  earthquakes. 

No.  10.  The  cold  deserts;  the  tundra,  the  cold  forests;  the 
temperate  lands;  the  hot  deserts;  the  hot,  wet  forests;  the 
savanas  and  their  vegetation. 

No.  11.  In  stages:  the  fruit  and  nut  age;  the  hunter's 
life;  the  keeping  of  animals;  life  in  belts  dealt  with  in  No.    10. 

No.    12.      Bridges,   breakwaters,    dams. 

Section   C. 
The  stories  of  the  journeys  of  these  explorers  may  be  intro- 
duced at  intervals  to  lend  interest  to  the  work.     The  stories  may 
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be  made  so  interesting  that  the  child  will,  in  a  sense,  rediscover 
the  world  for  himself,  and  incidentally  he  gains  a  correct  idea 
of  the  general  distribution  of  land  and  water,  mountain  and 
plain,  wind  and  calm,  rain  and  drought,  over  most  of  the  world's 
surface. 


MIDLAND    BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  C.  &  A.T.B.  Midland  Branch  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  on  Saturday, 
March  24th,   1928,  at  3  p.m. 

There  was  a  fairly  good  attendance,  thirty-seven  being  present. 
Miss  Morley  took  the  chair.  Apologies  for  absence  were  received 
from  fifteen  members.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  audience  was  then  addressed  by  J.  W.  Turner,  Esq., 
Supervisor  of  Home  Workers,  Midland  Counties,  on  "  How 
Schools  and  Technical  Departments  can  help  to  make  efficient 
Home  Workers." 

Mr.  Turner  said  : — 

**  This  is  a  subject  in  which  I,  personally,  am  very  much 
interested,  and  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  closer  co-operation 
was  necessary  between  School  and  Technical  Departments  and 
Home  Workers'  Agencies.  I  realise,  of  course,  that  to  a  large 
extent  I  am,  this  afternoon,  speaking  to  the  already  converted, 
and  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  in  my  subsequent  remarks 
I  am  not  referring  to  any  individual  or  Institution  in  particular. 
You  will  all  realise,  of  course,  that  my  scheme  is  made  up  of 
blind  workers  who  have  been  trained  at  various  Institutions,  and 
I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  more  good  could  be  done  than  we 
have  yet  realised  by  closer  co-operation,  so  much  so,  that  one 
might  almost  say  that  the  success  or  failure  of  a  Home  Worker 
depends  on  both  the  School  and  Technical  Department  doing 
their  share  by  laying  a  solid  foundation  which  the  Home 
Workers'   Agencies  can  build  upon. 

"  You  will  probably  all  be  acquainted  with  the  definition  of 
a  Home  Worker  as  prescribed  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  namely,  '  Adult  blind  persons  attached  for  the  purpose 
of  assistance  and  supervision  in  an  approved  Agency,  who  for 
sufficient  reasons  are  engaged  elsewhere  than  in  a  workshop,  at 
occupations  usually  practised  in  the  Workshops  or  at  Training 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  recognised  bv  the  Board  of  Education.' 
The  object  is  to  encourage  and  to  do  something  of  a  definite 
nature  for  those  included  in  Home  Workers'  Schemes.  Grants 
are  paid  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  approved  Agencies  at  the 
rate  of  £20  per  head  per  annum  for  men  earning  16/-  per  week 
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and  upwards,  and  for  women  8/-  and  upwards  per  week.  If 
the  averages  are  below  these  amounts  then  proportionate  grants 
only  are  obtained.  You  will  therefore  see  how  important  it  is  that 
we  have  first-class  Home  Workers  so  as  to  obtain  the  full  grant, 
otherwise  the  Department  loses  financially.  It  is  particularly 
so  at  the  present  time,  as  Local  Authorities  in  my  area  have  now 
practically  all  agreed  to  pay  the  Home  Workers'  Agency  grant 
for  grant  with  the  Ministry  of  Health ;  that  is,  the  amount 
equivalent  to  the  sum  which  their  Home  Workers  earn  for  the 
Home  Workers'  Agency  from  the  Ministry  of  Health.  You  will 
readily  see,  therefore,  that  if  a  man's  weekly  earnings  average 
16/-  per  week  throughout  the  year,  the  Home  Workers'  Agency 
benefits  by  a  £20  Ministry  of  Health  Grant,  plus  another  ^20 
from  the  Local  Authority.  Should,  however,  a  man's  earnings 
only  amount  to  an  average  of  8/-  per  week,  then  we  only  receive 
;£io  from  the  Ministry,  plus  ^10  from  the  Local  Authority. 
Naturally,  therefore,  being  a  Yorkshire  man,  if  a  Home  Worker 
does  not  earn  the  full  ^40  a  year,  the  Department  sits  up  and 
takes  notice,  and  wants  to  know  all  about  it,  and  when  on  making 
enquiries,  the  Home  Worker  concerned  has  replied  :  '  I  was  not 
taught  this  or  that  during  my  training,  and  therefore  I  am  being 
greatly  handicapped  as  regards  my  earning  capacity,'  the  Super- 
visor uses  words  he  ought  not  to  about  things  in  general  and 
certain  Training   Institutions   in  particular. 

11  Therefore,  a  pupil  who  is  eventually  to  become  a  Home 
Worker  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  school  until  the 
Technical  Teacher  has  certified  that  he  or  she  is  an  efficient 
worker,  capable  of  producing  saleable  work  on  his  or  her  own 
account.  It  was  never  intended  by  the  Ministry  to  include  incom- 
petent workers  in  the  Scheme.  Neither  is  it  their  intention  to  do 
away  with  Workshops.  Employment  in  a  Workshop  is  preferable 
if  accommodation  can  be  found.  It  will  readily  be  realised  that  the 
provision  of  Workshop  accommodation  is  not  always  practicable, 
especially  in  rural  areas,  and  that  Home  Workers'  Schemes 
provide  a  very  convenient  and  successful  way  of  employing  a 
large  number  of  blind  persons  who  would  otherwise  be  left  entirely 
to  their  own  resources.  Generally  speaking,  Workshop  employees 
are  at  a  considerable  advantage  as  compared  with  Home 
Workers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  usually  supplied  with  as  much 
work  as  they  can  do,  and  have  the  advantage  of  constant  super- 
vision by  seeing  foremen." 

Proceeding,  Mr.  Turner  made  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
Craft  Instructor  being  compelled  to  take  the  Home  Teachers' 
Examination  as  at  present  constituted,  maintaining  that  Moon, 
Braille,  Professional  Knowledge,  and  Pastime  Occupations  were 
superfluous,  or  at  least  not  essential,  in  his  case.  He  gave  an 
instance  in  which   an   excellent  instructor  had  been  lost  through 
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his  failure  to  pass  the  examination,   and  continued  : — 

"  I  understand  that  Home  Workers  in  various  areas  up  and 
down  the  country  are  crying  out  for  practical  men  to  assist  them 
in  their  occupations,  and  yet  apparently  no  attempt  is  being  made 
to  get  them  such  assistance;  instead,  anybody  who  has  had  a 
fairly  good  education  can  pass  the  examination  and  get  the  certifi- 
cate, but  they  are,  generally  speaking,  of  no  practical  use  to 
Home  Workers  in  the  various  trades  that  they  practise.  It 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  keep  the  service 
for  the  employment  of  Home  Workers  on  a  high  plane  of  indus- 
trial efficiency,  and  therefore  the  Ministry  ought  to  differentiate 
between  the  two  classes  of  Home  Teachers — one,  the  Home 
Visitor,  who  looks  after  the  unemployable  blind,  and  the  other,  a 
Craft  Instructor  or  Instructress  attached  to  a  Home  Workers' 
Agency.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  regard  to  the 
recruitment  of  persons  suitable  for  instructing  the  blind  in  handi- 
crafts, and  the  introduction  of  the  present  compulsory  examination 
has*  helped   to   accentuate   this  difficulty. 

"If  it  is  necessary  to  qualify  by  examination  in  order  to 
receive  Ministry  of  Health  Grant  in  respect  of  Craft  Instructors, 
let  it  be  an  examination  both  as  to  technical  ability  and  ability 
to  teach  in  the  craft  in  which  the  person  is  called  upon  to  give 
instruction,  instead  of  having  to  pass  the  examination  as  laid 
down  by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  which  does  not 
include  the  particular  trade  for  which  he  was  appointed  to  teach. 
I  do  hope  that  whenever  a  suitable  opportunity  arises  you  will 
co-operate  with  us  in  an  endeavour  to  get  this  unjust  ruling 
rescinded. 

11  To  my  mind  it  is  essential  that  Training  Institutions  should 
consult  Home  Workers'  Agencies  concerning  the  choice  of  suit- 
able trades  for  blind  persons  who  will  eventually  become  Home 
Workers.  Most  Supervisors  at  some  time  or  other  have 
experienced  overlapping  in  regard  to  pupils  residing  in  the  same 
district  who  have  been  trained  at  the  same  occupations  by 
different  Training  Institutions.  For  example,  in  a  small  market 
town  in  my  area  a  youth  came  on  to  our  Scheme,  having  been 
trained  at  an  Institution  in  the  North,  as  a  Basket  Maker.  We 
fixed  him  up  and  flooded  the  district  with  circulars  on  his  behalf. 
The  youth  made  a  very  satisfactory  start.  Some  time  later 
a  youth  living  in  the  same  town  returned  home  from  an  Institution 
situated  in  the  South ;  he  also  had  been  trained  as  a  Basket 
Maker.  We  had  no  alternative  but  to  fix  him  up  as  we  had  don*3 
in  the  previous  case.  The  town,  as  I  have  stated,  was  a  small 
one;  one  Basket  Maker  would  have  no  doubt  done  quite  well. 
With  two  on  the  spot,  and  having  to  divide  the  work  in  the 
district,  they  cannot  help  but  experience  a  lean  time  of  it.  On 
making  enquiries  at  an  Institution  in  the  Midlands,  I  found  that 
although    they   hadn't    any   youths   from    that    particular    district 
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undergoing  training,  there  was  a  woman  being  taught  fancy 
basket  making  and  chair  seating.  Her  place  of  residence  was 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  first-mentioned  case.  Fortun- 
ately, the  matter  was  found  out  in  time,  and  on  my  suggestion 
the  pupil  was  withdrawn  from  basket  making  work  and  trained  as 
a  Round  Machine  Knitter.  This  particular  case  has  now  been 
home  for  several  months  working  under  our  Scheme,  and  has 
proved  quite  successful.  If  she  had  been  left  to  carry  on  with 
basket  making  and  chair  seating  I  do  not  suppose  that  her  earn- 
ings would  have  justified  her  inclusion  in  a  Home  Workers' 
Scheme.  Now  take  the  case  of  a  youth  trained  as  a  Pianoforte 
Tuner,  who  returns  home  after  completion  of  training.  I  go  to 
visit  the  home,  and  find  him  living  in  a  very  isolated  hamlet — 
nearest  town  ten  miles  away.  I  found  out  such  a  case  a  few 
months  ago.  Of  course,  I  could  not  recommend  his  inclusion  in 
the  Home  Workers'  Scheme  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  would 
never  be  able  to  earn  enough  to  justify  his  inclusion  in  the  Scheme. 
The  area  in  which  he  resides  is  a  fruit-growing  district,  and  if 
the  particular  Training  Institution  had  only  approached  us  with  a 
view  to  our  suggesting  a  suitable  occupation,  it  certainly  would 
not  have  been  tuning,  but  basket  making. 

11  Another  case  I  have  been  very  anxious  about  is  that  of  a  girl 
trained  as  a  Music  Teacher,  whom  I  found  residing  in  a  very 
isolated  spot — one  house,  one  square  mile — no  chance  at  all  of 
getting  pupils.  I  could  not  recommend  her  to  be  placed  on  the 
Home  Workers'  Scheme,  and  I  believe  at  the  present  time  she  is 
doing  a  little  Braille  Copying.  If  only  she  had  been  taught 
Round  Machine  Knitting  we  could  have  helped  her  considerably 
by  taking  her  work  from  her. 

11  Just  one  other  case.  A  youth,  living  in  a  fruit-growing 
district  was  taught  Boot  Repairing.  As  you  are  aware,  certain 
of  these  districts  are  sparsely  populated,  and  after  a  trial  his  name 
had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Scheme  on  account  of  his  earnings 
being  too  low.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  youth  ;  the  trade  simply  was 
riot  there.  Solution  to  this  case  :  we  had  to  have  him  trained  as  a 
Pot  Hamper  Maker,  and  he  is  now  working  under  our  Scheme 
and  doing  quite  well. 

11  In  view  of  my  previous  remarks  on  suitable  occupations  for 
blind  trainees,  it  will  readily  be  seen  what  a  waste  of  public  money 
there  is  when  pupils  are  trained  at  occupations  at  which  they  will 
not  be  able  to  earn  their  living.  I  think,  therefore,  you  will  nil 
agree  that  the  Home  Workers'  Agency  should  have  a  say  in 
deciding  the  training  of  those  blind  persons  for  whom  they  will 
eventually  have  to  provide  employment.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
recently  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  now  the 
practice  of  certain  Training  Institutions  to  consult  the  Supervisor 
as  to  a  suitable  occupation  for  any  pupil  who  will  eventually 
become  a   Home  Worker,    and   if  only   all    other  Training  Insti- 
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tutions  would  do  the  same  I  am  certain  there  would  be  very  little 
overlapping  in  the  future,  and,  what  is  more,  a  great  saving  of 
public  money.  Another  way  you  can  help  us  :  see  to  it  that  Home 
Workers'  Agencies  are  notified  at  least  three  months  ahead  of 
the  date  that  training  will  be  completed  in  respect  of  trainees  who 
are  to  become  Home  Workers.  This  will  give  the  Supervisor  an 
opportunity  for  seeing  about  suitable  workshop  accommodation, 
etc.  I  have  experienced  several  cases  where  the  blind  person  has 
been  home  for  quite  a  long  time  after  completion  of  training,  and 
we  were  not  aware  of  the  fact,  no  notification  having  been  received 
from  the  Training  Institution.  Real  hardship  has  been  caused  to 
blind  persons  on  account  of  such  neglect. 

Desirability  of  Home  Workers  Being  Given  Business  Training. 

11  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  with  regard 
to  Home  Workers  would  be  much  higher  if  they  were  given 
business  training. 

'  "  Business  Correspondence  should  be  taught  in  the  School, 
so  that  a  Home  Worker  could  dictate  a  good  letter  to  any  firm  he 
or  she  may  be  dealing  with.  It  is  perfectly  appalling  to  read  some 
of  the  letters  sent  by  Home  Workers,  which,  on  enquiry,  I 
found  they  had  dictated  themselves.  Instruction  should  be  given 
in  the  art  of  making  out  Invoices  and  Delivery  Notes ;  the  right 
way  to  have  a  cheque  endorsed.  A  large  percentage  of  pupils 
leaving  school  to  commence  in  business  for  themselves  have  very 
little  idea  of  carrying  on ;  some  do  not  even  know  that  a  2d. 
stamp  is  required  for  Receipts  of  £2  and  upwards.  They  also 
fail  to  realise  that  it  depends  upon  themselves  whether  they  are 
going  to  be  a  success  or  a  failure.  It  is  no  use  Home  Workers 
starting  on  their  own  account  having  the  idea  that  they  are  going 
to  get  their  living  through  sympathy.  So  much  is  done  for  them 
in  resident  schools  that  pupils  appear  to  have  the  idea  that  the 
general  public  are  simply  waiting  for  them  to  commence  in  busi- 
ness so  that  they  can  give  orders  to  them.  Of  course,  they  get  a 
rude  awakening.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  unless  a  Homo 
Worker  can  manufacture  a  good  article  to  be  placed  on  the 
market  at  somewhere  near  a  competitive  price,  he  or  she  has 
very  little  chance  of  selling  any  of  their  own  production.  These 
facts  cannot  be  emphasised  too  much,  when  we  remember  that  the 
life  of  a  resident  pupil  in  a  Blind  Institution,  generally  speaking, 
tends  to  narrow  the  blind  person's  outlook.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Technical  Instructor  should  give  a  series  of  lectures  to 
their  pupils  who  are  undergoing  training.  For  instance,  trainees 
in  Basket  Making  should  be  told  about  the  different  classes  of 
materials,  where  they  are  grown,  and  how  they  are  prepared ; 
how  to  talk  to  customers  (salesmanship).  This  would  all  help 
to  make  a  man  more  capable  in  every  respect,  and,  what  is  more 
important,   a  master  of  his  craft.      For   pupils   training   as  Boot 
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Makers  and  Repairers,  lectures  might  be  given  on  the  subject  of 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Foot;  how  to  distinguish  different  qualities 
of  upper-leather;  processes  through  which  the  leather  has  to  pass 
during  tanning.  The  pupil  should  be  prepared  for  the  event  of 
his  opening  a  little  shop  on  a  main  street — how  to  conduct  his 
affairs  in  a  businesslike  manner;  handle  customers  politely  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  beget  their  confidence.  They  should  be 
given  some  insight  in  the  art  of  canvassing;  this  is  most  essential. 
My  previous  remarks  also  apply  to  trainees  at  Brush  Making. 
They,  too,  should  be  given  lectures  about  the  different  classes 
of  materials,  how  they  are  prepared,  etc.  I  also  want  to  press, 
whenever  practicable,  for  a  larger  variety  of  work  to  be  taught 
during  training.  As  a  general  rule,  most  pupils  at  this  particular 
craft  are  found,  on  becoming  Home  Workers,  to  have  only 
received  instruction  in  the  making  of  Bass  Brooms  and  Scrubbing 
Brushes.  It  would  help  Home  Workers  considerably  if  they  were 
taught  how  set  Bass  and  Cane  Brooms,  the  commoner  kinds  of 
Hair  Brooms,  Hair  Banisters,  Flat  Dust  Brushes,  etc. ;  also,  the 
making  of  Drawn  Bass  Brooms.  It  means  -jQ  s.  d.  to  the  Home 
Worker,  not  to  mention  the  Home  Workers  'Agency. 

"  Round  Machine  Knitters  ought  to  receive  their  training  on  the 
Harrison  Sun  Dulex  Knitting  Machine,  so  that  when  working  at 
home  they  can  do  a  larger  variety  of  work  than  when  the  ordinarv 
kind  of  machine  is  provided.  Pupils  must  be  made  to  understand 
the  different  parts  of  the  machine,  and  they  should  be  shown  how 
to  take  the  machine  to  pieces  and  to  reassemble  it,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  clean  it;  also,  how  to  make  any  adjustment  that  may 
be  necessary. 

11  I  have  found  that  Technical  Instructors  in  certain  Schools 
have  done  too  much  for  the  pupil.  Take  the  case  of  Machine 
Knitters.  It  is  surprising  the  number  of  trainees  who,  on  leaving 
School  to  become  Home  Workers,  are  found  to  be  unable  to  put 
the  machine  right,  even  if  only  a  slight  adjustment  is  required. 
I  have  had  cases  where  on  completion  of  training  it  was  found 
that  certain  Round  Machine  Knitters  were  unable  to  take  their 
work  off  the  machine  when  knitting  was  completed  in  readiness 
to  complete  the  toe,  although  they  had  been  in  training  for  a 
number  of  years.  Technical  Instructors  must  show  the  pupils 
in  what  way  they  have  gone  wrong  in  making  up  an  article, 
and,  moreover,  how  to  put  it  right.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
after  leaving  the  Training  Institution,  pupils  will  not  be  under 
constant  supervision ;  therefore,  the  fullest  instruction  must  be 
given.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  on  a  Home  Workers'  Scheme, 
when,  say,  blind  workers,  who  have  just  completed  training,  have 
to  admit  to  the  Supervisor  that  they  have  not  received  instruction 
in  certain  classes  of  work  which  they  should  have  done,  in 
respect  of  the  particular  occupation  at  which  they  were  supposed 
to  have  been  trained.     Just  one  example.      A  Basket  Maker,  who 
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had  just  completed  a  long  period  of  training,  had  to  admit  to 
me  that  he  had  not  received  tuition   in  square  work. 

"  When  youths  are  being  trained  as  Pianoforte  Tuners  and 
Repairers,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  should  in  addition  be  taught 
music  whenever  practicable,  so  that  on  their  return  home  they 
will  be  proficient  to  give  music  lessons.  I  find  such  cases  can 
generally  earn  a  good  living.  Having  a  few  pupils  does  help  the 
tuner  over  the  quiet  periods  of  the  year. 

11  The  question  of  installing  in  Tuning  Departments  as  many 
models  as  possible  of  the  different  types  of  actions  that  tuners 
and  repairers  may  probably  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  has  often 
been  broached  by  Home  Workers.  They  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  have  been  a  great  help  and  assistance  to  them  at  the 
present  time  if  they  had  been  able  to  gain  first-hand  knowledge 
in  the  School  of  certain  types  of  actions  which,  after  they  had 
commenced  in  business  for  themselves,  they  came  into  contact 
with  for  the  first  time. 

11  From  time  to  time  Home  Worker  Pianoforte  Tuners  and 
Repairers  have  also  regretted  the  fact  that  during  training  they 
were  not  given  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  Piano- 
Player  work.  I  know,  of  course,  that  the  mechanism  of  a  Piano- 
Player  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  that  the  Blind  Tuner  could 
easily  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  if  he  were  to  tamper  with  it, 
but  the  tuning  of  the  Piano-Player  should  present  no  difficultv  if 
the  Home  Worker  could  be  taught  how  to  remove  and  replace 
the  mechanism  whenever  it  was  necessary.  This  is  a  matter,  of 
course,  on  which  an  expression  of  opinion  b}'  an  expert,  as  to 
whether  the  idea  is  practicable  or  not,  would  be  very  helpful. 

11  Pianoforte  Tuners  only — by  that  I  mean  those  blind  persons 
who  are  not  able  to  carry  out  repairs — experience  as  a  general 
rule  a  very  lean  time  of  it.  I  consider  that  if  it  is  found  after  a 
few  months'  training  that  the  youth  is  not  likely  to  become  an 
efficient  repairer  as  well  as  a  tuner,  he  should  be  trained  at  some 
other  occupation  if  possible,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. Should,  however,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  be  such 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  train  him  at  any  other  occupation,  well, 
the  only  thing  is  to  let  him  try  his  luck  at  tuning  without  the 
repairing.  Training  Institutions  ought  to  be  very  careful  when 
choosing  youths  for  this  profession ;  they  should  have  a  good 
personal  appearance — such  a  thing  does  count  enormously  with 
the  general  public ;  they  should  also  have  personality. 

"Finally.  In  the  past  there  has  been  a  great  lack  of  co- 
operation between  Training  Institutions  and  Home  Workers' 
Agencies.  I  express  the  hope  that  in  future  there  will  be  more 
collusion,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  result  in  greater  harmony  and 
in  the  common  good  of  the  blind  persons  who  come  under  our 
care." 
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An  interesting  discussion  followed.  Mr.  Pritchard,  B.Com., 
thought  that  instructors  should  learn  Braille,  as  not  only  would 
it  enable  them  to  leave  written  instructions  and  answer  letters 
asking  for  information,  but  their  added  interest  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  Home  Worker. 

Mr.  Cowley  explained  developments  of  the  College  and  Asso- 
ciation, and  their  communication  with  the  Ministry  of  Health 
concerning  travelling  instructors  and  craft  teachers.  He  thought 
that  the  blind  tuner  might  venture  to  repair  a  piano-player  if  he 
had  been  trained  to  do  so ;  at  present  only  one  institution  gave 
this  training.  He  heartily  agreed  that  business  methods  and 
salesmanship  should   be  taught. 

Mr.  Piatt  gave  an  interesting  summary  of  his  ideas  on  piano 
tuning.  He  advised  that  a  tuner  should  not  attempt  to  remove 
the  action  from  a  piano-player  in  order  to  tune  it  unless  he  had 
previously  been  through  a  course  of  instruction. 

Miss  Falconer  explained  the  practice  at  Birmingham  of  co- 
operating with  the  Supervisor  of  Home  Workers.  She  asked  that 
institution  records  should  be  consulted,  as  these  showed  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  pupil  who  ultimately  became  the  Home  Worker. 

Mr.  Hewitt  pointed  out  that  the  Home  Worker  was  not  a 
selected  worker;  he  was  determined  by  environment.  Often 
isolated  areas  had  Home  Workers  who  had  been  to  school  late 
in  life;  hence  they  were  not  good  Braillists. 

In  replying  to  these  remarks,  Mr.  Turner  said  that  blind 
people  should  not  be  shut  out  of  any  job  which  they  could  do 
adequately,  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  blind  person  should  know  his 
limitations.  He  advocated  a  central  board  of  examiners  for  tuners 
in  order  to  secure  a  uniform  standard ;  he  was  not  in  favour  of  a 
central  school  for  tuning.  He  again  emphasised  the  need  of 
11  perfect  work,"  if  the  blind  man  in  any  capacity  was  to  hold 
his  own  with  the  seeing. 

Miss  A.  E.  Smith,  Head  Teacher  of  Colville  Street  School 
for  the  Blind,  Nottingham,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Suggested 
Methods  in  Teaching  the  Blind  and  Myopes." 

11  The  subject  of  my  paper,  according  to  the  agenda,  is  '  Sug- 
gested Methods  of  Teaching  the  Blind  and  Myopes,'  but  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  modifying  the  subject,  and  propose  chiefly  to 
deal  with  Myopes  only. 

"  The  teaching  of  seeing  methods  to  children  of  defective  sight 
has  come  very  strongly  before  our  notice  in  recent  times,  since 
there  seems  to  be  a  definite  tendency  amongst  oculists  in  exam- 
ining children  to  recommend  wherever  possible  that  a  child  should 
be  taught  by  these  methods  instead  of  Braille.  We,  as  teachers, 
may  hold  our  own  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  neglecting 
Braille,  but  as  the  oculist  is  the  authority  on  the  subject  we  abide 
by  his  decision.  As  a  result  of  this  tendency  there  is  an  increased 
number   of   children    learning  by   sighted   methods,   and   it  is  our 
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work  to  try  and  teach  them  in  the  best  possible  way.  This  after- 
noon I  propose  to  mention  some  of  the  methods  1  have  seen  in 
use,  or  some  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  James  Kerr  in  his 
book  on  '  School  Vision  and  the  Myopic  Scholar.'  These  may 
not  be  the  best  methods ;  they  may  be  old-fashioned  or  impracti- 
cable, and  some  members  of  the  audience  may  know  of  and 
use  others  much  more  satisfactory.  I  hope  any  remarks  I  make 
will  lead  you  to  discuss  and  suggest  and  improve,  so  that  much 
value  can  be  gained  from  individual  experiences,  and  from  these 
suggestions  new  ideas  and  better  plans  may  be  formed. 

"  Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  child.  As  a  rule  he  has  been 
in  attendance  at  an  ordinary  school  until  found  by  medical  inspec- 
tion not  to  have  sufficient  sight  to  carry  on  the  usual  work 
undertaken  there.  He  is,  therefore,  sent  to  a  special  class  for 
special  teaching.  How  are  we  going  to  teach  him?  If  left  in 
the  ordinary  school  he  would  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  oral 
or"  practical  work  for  his  instruction,  and  would  be  able  to  gain 
nothing  by  reading.  Gradually  he  would  lose  all  interest,  and  as 
in  upper  standards  more  and  more  work  from  books  is  required, 
he  would  find  himself  behind  the  other  scholars,  lower  in  the 
school  than  his  age  and  intelligence  would  warrant,  and  perhaps 
end  by  being  classed  as  dull,  as  well  as  backward. 

"  But  he  is  sent  to  a  special  school  to  prevent  this  unhappy 
state.  How  are  we  going  to  teach  him?  Dr.  Willson,  H.M.I., 
said  it  should  be  our  aim  to  make  him  a  useful,  practical  citizen, 
all  the  better  for  his  attendance  at  our  school.  In  doing  this  we 
have  two  points  to  bear  in  mind  : — 

(i)  The  saving  of  sight. 

(2)  Training  in   something  that   will  develop  usefulness. 

"  Included  as  factors  in  sight-saving  are  many  general  con- 
ditions, some  of  which  are  not  under  our  control.  The  child  needs 
to  be  well  fed  and  good  health  maintained  ;  the  classrooms  in 
which  he  is  taught  should  be  well-lighted  and  airy. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  no  work  requiring  sight  should  be 
undertaken  when  artificial  light  is  needed,  but  where  this  plan  is 
not  carried  out  Dr.  Kerr  recommends  that  the  sources  of  artificial 
light  should  be  many  rather  than  a  few  stronger  ones,  and  that 
the  source  of  light  itself  should  be  covered  with  frosted,  and  not 
clear,   glass. 

"  An  important  point  urged  by  Dr.  Kerr  is  the  posture  of  the 
child  while  at  work.  All  work,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  in 
such  a  position  that  the  child  can  hold  his  head  upright.  This  is 
to  prevent  any  pressure  on  the  blood  vessels  leading  to  the  head, 
likely  to  be  caused  by  bending  forward.  This  consideration 
affects  writing  apparatus,  the  heights  of  desks  and  chairs,  and 
the   practice  of  physical  exercises. 

11  With  regard  to  the  second  point  to  bear  in  mind — that  of 
developing  his   usefulness — what   subjects  should  be  taught?     It 
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is  here  we  must  modify  our  outlook.  Probably  most  of  us  here 
take  a  great  pleasure  in  books,  and  think  that  life  would  be  very 
dull  indeed  without  our  newspaper  and  our  companions  on  the 
bookshelves.  Because  we  love  literature  we  set  a  high  value  on 
all  things  literary,  and  are  inclined  to  give  great  importance  to 
that  side  of  education.  Our  general  attitude  is  to  esteem  writers 
of  books  and  those  who  appreciate  books.  For  the  Braille  reader 
this  attitude  of  the  teacher  shows  nothing  detrimental,  as  reading 
for  pleasure  and  profit  should  be  strongly  encouraged,  to  be  a 
constant  source  of  enjoyment  throughout  the  pupil's  later  life. 
But  to  the  Myopes  books  are  forbidden.  We  must  change  our 
attitude  towards  the  relative  value  of  the  subjects  taught,  and  set 
the  highest  value  on  other  accomplishments.  If  the  Myope  may 
not  read  books  he  can  work  with  his  hands,  and  this  must  be  our 
aim,  as  Dr.  Willson  said,  to  emphasise  the  practical  side  in  all 
matters  taught.  Handwork  is  a  most  important  branch  of  train- 
ing in  our  schools,  and  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  it,  bearing 
in  mind  that  it  must  not  strain  the  eyesight.  The  pupil  who  is 
clever  with  his  hands  should  be  ranked  as  high  as  the  Braille 
pupil  who  has  literary  ability,  and  the  Myope  made  to  realise 
that  he  can  be  clever  too.  I  have  no  new  forms  of  handwork  to 
suggest,  but  here,  perhaps,  the  discussion  to  follow  may  help  us 
and  circulate  fresh  ideas  on  this  subject.  Skill  in  handwork,  then, 
should  be  considered  a  valuable  accomplishment. 

"  But  though  no  books  may  be  read,  written  language  is  not 
entirely  neglected.  The  practice  is  nowadays  to  supply  the  child 
with  reading  material  written  by  hand  in  script  style  on  Imperial 
drawing  paper,  with  a  special  broad  nib,  the  small  letters  to  be 
half  an  inch  in  height  and  a  space  of  one  inch  between  the  lines. 
Such  reading  is  chiefly  to  help  in  increase  of  vocabulary  and  clear 
enunciation  and  understanding  of  words.  It  is  made  more  valu- 
able and  useful  for  individual  work  if  written  exercises  are  set 
at  the  end  of  each  passage  and  oral  or  written  answers  required 
from  the  pupil.  Short  stories,  such  as  fables  in  the  lower  classes, 
or  prose  and  poetry  extracts  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  some 
anthologies  for  the  older  scholars  form  suitable  subject  matter. 

"  As  reading  is  limited,  so  is  writing.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
write  script  with  chalk  on  wall  blackboards  or  desk  blackboards, 
the  slope  of  the  latter  to  be  little  removed  from  the  upright,  so 
that  the  scholar  need  not  bend  his  head.  Dr.  Kerr  speaks  of 
writing  with  a  broad  pen,  the  point  of  which  is  hidden  from  the 
writer  by  a  circular  shield  of  stiff  paper.  This  would  only  be 
used  by  the  older  scholars,  whose  large,  free  movements  in  hand- 
writing have  been  previously  acquired  by  writing  unseen  on  black- 
boards. He  emphasises  the  importance  of  the  large,  free  move- 
ment of  the  arm  and  hand,  and  not  exactness  of  letter  formation. 

11  Reading  and  writing  form  only  a  portion  of  the  wider  subject 
of  English.     There  is  the  important  branch  of  speaking,  and  here 
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the  Myope  has  no  limitations,  except  those  set  by  the  teacher. 
In  every  way  possible  he  should  be  taught  to  think  and  speak 
clearly,  and  for  this  subject  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  smaller 
classes  of  the  special  school.  The  January  Extra  Number  of  the 
Teachers'  World  gives  some  valuable  hints  for  lessons  in 
speaking — dramatisation  of  events  at  home,  in  the  street,  or  in- 
terviews with  business  people,  debates  and  discussions,  lecturettes, 
questions  to  the  class,  announcements  in  school.  The  child  may 
be  given  every  opportunity  of  oral  expression  before  his  class- 
mates and  before  the  school.  As  he  will  not  rely  on  books  but  on 
people  for  companionship  and  information,  so  he  needs  to  be 
taught  to  speak  courteously,  lucidly,  and  without  diffidence. 
Dramatisation  has  a  wonderful  power  of  bringing  out  the  shy 
child,  and  is  a  powerful  aid  in  giving  confidence  in  speech. 

"  Training  in  listening  should  not  be  neglected  either,  and  the 
teacher  could  with  advantage  read  instructive  articles  for  the 
child's  information,  so  teaching  him  to  listen,  for  in  after-school 
days  wireless  talks  and  lectures  will  form  sources  of  information 
for  him,  and  need  an  ability  to  concentrate,  which  only  comes 
with  interest  and  by  practice. 

"  There  is  no  bar  to  the  other  usual  subjects  taught  in  the 
Elementary  School.  History  and  Geography,  on  the  oral  and 
pictorial  method,  with  emphasis  on  the  peoples  and  living  facts,, 
are  useful  in  adding  interest ;  Nature  Study,  when  outdoor  obser- 
vation rather  than  minute  study  of  detail  is  employed,  has  the 
double  value  of  interest  and  fresh-air;  Singing,  with  its  com- 
munity spirit,  should  be  specially  enjoyable  during  school  days, 
and  as  a  possible  means  of  enjoyment  and  recreation  in  place  of 
reading  in  after-school  days. 

"  Arithmetic,  as  so  often  felt  and  expressed  for  the  Braille 
Scholar,  needs  far  more  mental  and  practical  than  written  work. 
Practical  can  be  arranged  for  individual  or  group  work  by  writing 
out  in  large  script  a  series  of  exercises  to  be  done,  and  keeping  a 
record  of  each  sheet  completed  by  the  scholar.  There  is  great 
pleasure  and  profit  to  the  pupil  in  going  round  the  room  measuring 
certain  articles,  using  scales  to  weigh  given  objects,  and  actively 
doing  the  variety  of  tasks  that  can  be  set. 

"  Physical  exercises  are  a  debatable  subject.  For  general  health 
and  correct  bodily  growth  the  Myope  particularly  should  be  given 
opportunity  for  free  movements,  and  that  frequently.  But  there 
is  danger  to  the  eyesight  if  undue  strain  is  put  upon  the  body, 
and  rather  than  risk  this,  some  oculists  advise  no  physical  train- 
ing to  be  given,  while  others  set  no  limits  to  this  class  of  exercise. 
Dr.  Kerr  in  his  book  does  not  discourage  physical  exercise,  but 
he  recommends  that  any  bending  likely  to  cause  congestion,  or 
any  violent  exertion  such  as  racing  or  tug-of-war,  should  not  be 
allowed.     This  medium  course  seems  a  wise  one  to  follow. 

"  Having  spoken  of  the  various  subjects  and  their  value,  and 
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considered  how  to  develop  the  practical  side  in  each,  there  are 
other  sighted  methods  of  instruction  which  have  not  been  included. 
To  make  a  pupil  a  useful  citizen  he  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  life  around  him.  School  journeys  and 
visits  taken  as  frequently  as  possible,  interesting  talks  and  dis- 
cussions on  civics  and  topics  connected  with  the  town,  past  and 
present,  the  study  of  the  work  done  in  various  public  offices  all 
help  the  pupil  to  grow  up  into  a  man  well  informed  on  everyday 
matters,  and  ready  to  do  many  useful  tasks.  In  his  school-days 
there  are  many  duties  as  monitor  which  a  boy  can  learn  to  per- 
form, and  this  training  is  as  important  to  him  as  a  love  of  books 
is  to  the  student. 

"  To  conclude,  may  I  state  again  the  principle  of  selection  in 
the  subjects  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  to  choose  such  subjects  and 
methods  as  will  save  the  child's  eyesight,  and  yet  fit  him  to  play 
a  useful  part  in  the  world.  Dr.  Kerr  has  said  :  '  The  whole 
school  work  has  to  be  looked  at  from  a  new  standpoint,  which  is 
its  utility  as  a  preparation  for  citizenship  and  its  harmlessness 
to  vision.'  It  lies  with  teachers  in  Myope  Schools  to  begin  an 
elimination  of  non-essentials  where  the  eye  is  concerned,  and  their 
work  will  soon  result  in  a  pruning  and  discarding  of  useless 
branches." 

The  speaker  was  listened  to  with  much  interest.  In  the  ensuing 
discussion,  Miss  Falconer  pointed  out  the  varying  decisions 
of  different  medical  officers.  She  also  emphasised  the  necessity  of 
correct   lighting. 

Miss  Morley  spoke  of  bad  lighting ;  an  American  visitor  had 
criticised  one  of  our  blind  schools  very  severely  on  this  head.  In 
this  connection  the  question  of  allowing  Myopes  to  read  print 
came  up.  This  was  permitted  in  Birmingham,  but  in  Bradford, 
Nottingham  and  London  no  books  were  allowed.  Mr.  Piatt 
thought  that  all  Myopes  should  learn  Braille. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Turner  and  Miss  Smith  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Cowley,  who  spoke  of  the  usefulness  of  these  meetings. 
He  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  it  was  far  cheaper  to  maintain  Home 
Workers  than  to  run  workshops,  which  was  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  former  method.  He  feared  that  there  were  far 
more  Myopes  than  was  generally  known,  and  in  his  opinion  they 
should  not  be  dealt  with  in  a  blind  school.  Miss  Falconer 
seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried  with  hearty 
applause. 

The  Secretary  then  announced  the  result  of  the  elections  for 
the  Branch  Committee,  1928-29.  Mr.  Hewitt  afterwards  reminded 
his  audience  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  C.  &  A.T.B.  in  London 
would  occur  shortly,  and  urged  the  advisability  of  a  large  attend- 
ance, suggesting  that  a  party  be  made  up  for  this  purpose. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  tea,  which  was  kindly  pro- 
vided by   local  members.     A  vote  of  thanks   to  the  Matron  was 
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proposed  by  Miss  Burrell  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Piatt.  It  was 
felt  by  all  that  the  meeting  kept  up  the  reputation  of  the  Branch 
for  interest,  information  and  sociability. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

2  Dean's  Yard, 

Westminster,  S.W.i. 
Miss  K.  Cramp,  Hon.  Editor,  12th  March,  1928. 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 
Dear  Madam, 

Clubs. 

Your  account  of  the  Coventry  Club  in  your  March  issue, 
page  98,  interests  us  much,  for  we  have  recently  been  collecting 
suggestions  for  Amusements  at  Social  Meetings  in  our  area  to 
circulate  among  our  Clubs. 

The  following  are  collected  from  Croydon,  Eastbourne, 
Portsmouth,  Southampton,   and  Walthamstow  : — 

Entertainments  provided  by  friends,   Concert  Parties,  Choirs, 

and  Dramatic  Societies. 
Wireless  and  Gramophone.  Choral   Society. 

Dances.  Cards. 

Whist  Drives.  Draughts. 

The  Eastbourne  Roll  Call.  Chess. 

Community  Singing.  Dominoes. 

Musical   Cushion    (passing  cushion   quickly   from   lap   to   lap, 

and  when  the  music  stops  the  holder  pays  a  forfeit). 
Guessing  the  weight  of  a  cake. 
Guessing  the  number  of  peas  in  a  bottle. 
Races  (no  guiding  string,   but  a  bell   rung  at  the  end   of  the 

course). 
The  following  are  suggested,  but  have  not  all  been  practised  : 
Hand  Bell  Ringing. 
Toy  Symphony. 
Musical  Glasses. 
Debates,   with  time  limit  for    speakers   and    strict  observance 

of  the  rules  of  procedure. 
Amateur  Magazine. 

Competitive  Entertainment  (prizes  given  by  vote  of  audience). 
Pacing   Test    Competition    (measuring    a    given    distance    by 

pacing). 
Kim's    Game,    by   touch,    by    scent,    by    hearing    (recognising 

tunes). 
Happy  Families. 
Word-making  (how  many   words   out   of   twenty   letters  in  a 

given  time). 
Farmyard  Game.  Clumps. 
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I  was  about  to  ask  the  other  Counties  Associations'  Secre- 
taries to  make  inquiries,  but  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  gather 
suggestions  for  us  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  it  would  be  better 
still.  We  should  be  very  grateful  for  your  help  and  for  any 
ideas  your  readers  will  contribute. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  Agnes  Winter, 

Honorary  Secretary,  Counties. 


Blind  Home  Teachers. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind/'] 

Madam, 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
and  should  like  to  bear  testimony  to  the  success  of  blind  Home 
Teachers  in  Australia. 

In  1885,  there  was  founded  in  Adelaide  The  Industrial  School, 
for  the  Blind,  now  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind.  A  Home 
Teaching  Department  was  set  up,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Hendry  was 
appointed  to  deal  with  it.  To  my  knowledge  he  worked  out  as 
far  as  York's  Peninsula,  and  made  himself  so  acceptable  to  the 
Committee  that  he  ended  by  being  appointed  Manager  of  the 
Institution. 

Somewhere  about  the  same  time  I  believe,  Mr.  James,  who 
was  sprung  from  the  artisan  class,  wandered  about  Victoria  on 
his  own  initiative  with  a  dog,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  been 
at  work  for  some  time  that  he  was  taken  up  by  a  Committee  and 
his  position  definitely  guaranteed.  Of  late,  Home  Teaching  has 
formed  a  part  of  the  labours  of  The  Victorian  Association  of 
Braille  Writers. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Prescott  was  for  many  years  a  well-known  Home 
Teacher  in  New  South  Wales,  and  his  work  became  so  extensive 
that  he  was  provided  with  a  blind  coadjutor.  Unlike  Mr.  Hendry 
and  Mr.  James,  he  did  something  in  the  way  of  teaching  pastime 
work,  the  favourite  occupation  being  halter  making.  On  his 
retirement  he  visited  Massachusetts,  and  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  Home  Teaching  Society  there. 

In  1891,  I  myself  did  voluntary  Home  Teaching  in  Perth 
and  Freemantle.  On  our  subsequent  arrival  in  England  we 
sent  out  a  library  purchased  with  money  that  was  collected  in 
Western  Australia.  I  was  followed  by  paid  blind  teachers,  and 
the  work  eventually  blossomed  into  an  Institution  for  the  sight- 
less, which,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  visiting. 

My  own  view  is  that,  in  these  days,  the  existence  of  the  motor- 
car makes  the  work  of  seeing  Home  Teachers  easier;  but  I  am 
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absolutely  convinced  that  no  seeing  visitor  can  do  his  or  her  job 
unless  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  the  assistance  of  a  blind 
person,  in  order  to  encourage  the  newly-blind  person  on  his 
proposed  path. 

Apropos  of  a  different  subject,  I  wonder  whether  in  the  opinion 
of  your  readers  blind  people  read  as  much  as  they  did  before  the 
advent  of  the  Radio. 

i   Blackhall  Road,  Oxford,  Walter  H.  Dixson, 

March  31st,  1928. 

ARTHUR  PEARSON    MEMORIAL. 

Braille  Writing  Competition. 

The  first  competition,  which  was  held  by  the  Library  in 
February,  was  open  to  candidates  under  16  years  of  age.  Sixty 
children  entered,   and   fifty-nine   actually  submitted  tests. 

.The  Braille  work  sent  in  was  of  a  high  standard,  and  the 
three  Braille  experts,  who  acted  as  examiners  and  judges,  had  a 
difficult  task  in  awarding  the  prizes. 

The  winners  come  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  We  give 
their  names  and  schools  below,  and  heartily  congratulate  them  on 
their  success. 

First  Prizes  : — 

Joan  Hewlett,   Royal  Normal  College,  Norwood     ...      15/- 
Ronald     Mason,     Linden     Lodge     L.C.C.     School, 

Wandsworth  Common      15/- 

Second  Prizes  : — 

George  R.  Singleton,  Homes  for  the  Blind,   Lytham 

Road,    Preston 10/- 

Catherine  Craig,   Craigmillar  Blind  School       10/- 

Gerald  Bromley,  Worcester  College    10/- 

Third  Prizes  : — 

Susan  Adams,    Birmingham   Royal   Institution        ...  5/- 

Joan  Driver,  L.C.C.  School,  Clifton  Villas,  N.W.i.  5/- 

George  Houston,  Craigmillar  Blind  School       5/- 

Nettie  Rinder,  Berkshire  Road  L.C.C.  School,  South 

Hackney      5/- 

Margaret   Buckley,    Catholic   School    for    the    Blind, 

Liverpool         5/- 

Leonard  Paynter,  Royal   Normal   College,    Norwood  5/- 

Harry  Booth,  Leeds  School  for  the  Blind 5/- 

Joseph  Harrison,  Hardman  Street  School,  Liverpool  5/- 
Consolation  Prizes  : — 

Marjorie  Parsons,   Birmingham  Royal  Institution  ...  2/6 
Frederick    Warne,    Berkshire   Road   L.C.C.    School, 

South  Hackney          2/6 
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PROMOTION    FOR    Mr.    EDWARD    EVANS. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Mr.  Edward  Evans, 
who  has  been  so  long  on  the  Staff  of  Linden  Lodge,  has  been 
appointed  Principal  of  the  East  Anglican  School  for  the  Blind 
and  Deaf  at  Gorleston-on-Sea,  where  he  will  take  up  his  duties 
in  September. 

Mr.  Evans  was  trained  at  Cheltenham,  where  he  won  the 
Entrance  Scholarship  as  top  of  his  year,  and  is  a  qualified  teacher, 
both  of  the  deaf  and  of  the  blind.  He  has  had  unusually  wide 
experience  in  Myopic,  Blind,  Deaf  and  Normal  Schools,  and  is 
therefore  particularly  well  equipped  for  the  complicated  task  which 
lies  before  him.  The  Gorleston  School  contains  about  ioo  deaf 
and  60  blind  pupils. 

His  colleagues  and  the  pupils  of  Linden  Lodge  are  losing  a 
good  friend  and  a  wise  master  in  Mr.  Evans,  and  are  no  doubt 
fully  aware  of  their  loss.  But  this  loss  is  Gorleston 's  gain,  and 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  services  of  so  competent  a  teacher 
will  still  be  devoted  in  part  to  the  blind,  and  we  hope  that  the 
many  activities  which  Mr.  Evans  has  fostered  outside  his  school 
work  will  not  suffer  from  his  removal  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
country.  He  has  represented  teachers  of  the  blind  on  the  London 
Teachers'  Association  Sub-committee,  and  on  the  N.U.T.  Advisory 
Sub-committee  on  Special  Schools,  and  his  work  for  the  College 
and  Association  is  well  known. 

ALICE'S    WALRUS. — Blind   Children's    Friend    in    Museum. 

How  many  lovers  of  "  Alice,"  little  and  big,  know  that  the 
walrus  which,  with  the  carpenter,  appeared  on  the  seashore 
"  walking  close  at  hand  "  and 

"  wept  like  anything  to  see 

Such  quantities  of  sand.    .   .    ." 
really  exists  to-day? 

He  does  not  weep  now,  though — unless  it  be  sawdust  tears ; 
for  he  is  but  a  stuffed  walrus,  kept  in  the  Public  Libraries  Museum 
at  Sunderland. 

It  is  said  that  Lewis  Carroll  saw  the  walrus  in  the  museum 
while  on  a  visit  to  cousins  at  Whitburn,    three  miles  away. 

Soon  afterwards  he  saw  carpenters  at  work  in  the  Wearside 
shipyards — and  so  "  the  walrus  and  the  carpenter  " — became 
associated  in  his  imagination  and  in  "  Alice  through  the  Looking- 
Glass." 

Among  the  most  affectionate  friends  of  Alice's  walrus  are 
blind  boys  and  girls  who,  at  the  invitation  of  the  director  of  the 
museum,  Mr.  J.  A.  Charlton  Deas,  frequently  pay  him  visits. 
They  know  him  perfectly  by  touch. 

Wu.   Nbii.l  &  Sons,  Printers,   Mornington  St.,  Manchester,  S.E. 
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THE  COLLEGE  AND   ASSOCIATION 
OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE   BLIND. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  on 
Saturday,  June  9th,  at  2-30  p.m.  ;  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Edward 
Evans,  presided.  The  attendance  though  not  large  was  fairly 
representative;  a  number  of  apologies  were  received. 

Minutes. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  signed  as 
correct,   having  been  previously  circulated. 

Annual  Report  and  Balance  Sheet. 

The  report  of  the  General    Executive    and   the  Balance  Sheet 
for  the  year  were  submitted. 
Moved  by  the  Chairman, 
Seconded  by  Mr.   A.   Siddall,  and 

Resolved — "  That  the  Report  of  the  General  Executive  and  the 
Financial  Statement  for  the  year  1927-28  be  received, 
adopted,  entered  on  the  Minutes  and  published." 
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Mr.  Edward  Evans  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  had  in 
serving  the  College  during  his  year  of  office  and  welcomed  Mr. 
A.  R.  Bannister  as  his  successor.  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  proposed 
and  Mr.  G.  M.  Campbell  seconded  a  warm  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Evans  for  his  services. 

Mr.  A.   R.    Bannister  then   took  the  Chair. 

Change  of  Title. 

Moved  by  Mr.  E.  Evans, 

Seconded  by  Mr.  F.   E.  Hewitt — 

11  That  the  time  has  now  come  for  the  somewhat  awkward 
title  '  The- College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  ' 
to  be  discarded  in  favour  of  '  The  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind.'  " 

This  was  carried  unanimously. 

Elections. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  the  result  of  the  Elections  held 
in  February  which  were  published  in  our  last  issue. 

Co-option  of  Members  to  Branch  Committees. 

Moved  by  Mr.  G.  Gadsby, 

Seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Evans,  and 

Resolved — "  That  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Executive  be  confirmed,  viz.  :  '  That  should  the  School 
Teachers,  the  Home  Teachers  or  the  Craft  Teachers  be 
unrepresented  on  a  Branch  Committee,  the  Committee 
shall  have  power  to  co-opt  a  representative  of  such  section 
or  sections,  not  more  than  two  members  being  co-opted.'  " 

Election  of  new  members. 

The  following  were  proposed,  seconded  and  declared  elected 
members  of  the  College  :  Miss  Hewer,  Miss  L.  Davies,  Miss  E. 
Davies,  Miss  L.  O.  Burges,  Miss  I.  V.  Burges,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Turner,  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  Mr.  Hector  Cornes,  Mr.  F.  Pierce, 
Mr.  Wm.  Reed,   Mr.  Geo.  Latham,  Miss  Lloyd. 

Thanks. 

Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Honorary  Officers, 
to  the  National  Institute,  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Cloth- 
workers,  and  to  Gardner's  Trust. 

Appointment  of  Hon.  Officers. 
Moved  from  the  Chair, 
Seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Greenley,  and 
Resolved — "  That  the  following  Officers  be  re-appointed  : 

Solicitor  :  Sir  Washington  Ranger. 

Editor  :  Miss  K.  Cramp. 

Treasurer  :   Mr.  G.  F.   Mowatt. 

Registrar  :   Mr.   F.    Ingle  Stainsby. 

Secretary  :  Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway." 
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Mr.  Edward  Evans  then  took  the  chair  and  called  upon  Mr. 
A.  R.  Bannister  to  read  his  paper  on  "  The  Problem  of  the  Semi- 
Blind."  Mr.  Bannister  contributed  a  most  able  and  interesting- 
paper  on  a  question  of  vital  importance,  which  we  hope  to  publish 
in  September.  It  was  followed  by  a  general  discussion,  at  the 
close  of  which  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  proposed  and  Mr.  A.  Greenley 
seconded  a  Resolution  that — "  the  General  Executive  be  asked  to 
take  into  early  consideration  the  present  anomaly  created  by  the 
divergence  between  the  two  definitions  of  blindness  as  set  out  in 
the  Education  Act  of  192 1  and  the  Regulations  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health."      This  was  carried  without  dissent. 


REPORT  OF  EXAMINERS  FOR  THE  HOME  TEACHERS' 
CERTIFICATE   EXAMINATION,    1928. 

The  Sixth  Examination  for  the  Home  Teachers'  Certificate 
was  held  simultaneously  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
London,  N.W.3,  and  the  Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind, 
Benwell  Dene,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  May  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,   1928. 

The  Executive  is  asked  to  convey  warm  thanks  to  the  Authori- 
ties of  the  two  Schools  for  the  use  of  their  premises  and  for 
hospitality  to  the  Examiners;  to  Dr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Robertson 
and  their  staffs  for  the  excellent  arrangements  made,  and  to  the 
following  co-opted  Examiners  and  Invigilators  for  their  valuable 
services  :  Miss  Radford,  Miss  Bulbeck,  Mrs.  Dalby,  Mr.  Symes, 
Mr.  Osborn,  Mr.  Macaulay,  Mr.  Gadsby,  Miss  Page,  Miss  Wiley. 

118  candidates  presented  themselves  and  41  of  these  were 
re-entrants. 

J2  Certificates  have  been  granted  and  25  of  these  are  in  respect 
of  re-entrants.  Of  the  successful  candidates,  eight  were  blind, 
twelve  partially  blind,  and  52  sighted. 

Braille. 
33  Honours,  37  Passes,  26  Failures. 

Some  of  the  candidates  possessed  only  a  hazy  idea  of  the 
alphabet  and  punctuation  signs.  Others  merely  a  smattering  of 
the  knowledge  required  together  with  an  almost  entire  ignorance 
of  the  apparatus  used,  a  few  even  writing  from  left  to  right. 
Some  attempted  to  write  in  Grade  I.  Quite  a  number  displayed 
a  total  disregard  of  the  rules  governing  the  employment  of  certain 
contractions.  The  standard  reached  this  year  was  not  high. 
There  was  no  person  of  special  merit.  Not  a  single  candidate 
gained  the  maximum  marks.  Very  little  intelligence  was  shown 
in  the  Reading  test,  which  was  performed  in  a  slow  and  laboured 
manner,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
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Moon. 
2j  Honours,  49  Passes,  13  Failures. 

The  standard  reached  was  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  on 
the  whole  much  better  speed  was  attained.  The  subject  appears 
to  be  easier  to  seeing-  candidates  than  Braille  and  more  fluency  is 
acquired. 

Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 
19  Honours,  63  Passes,  9  Failures. 

The  teaching  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  majority  of 
the  candidates  say  what  they  would  do  instead  of  teaching-.  In 
some  cases  too  much  ground  was  covered.  The  chief  faults  were  : 
indefinite  directions  and  instructions  and  inadequate  handling  of 
the  pupil's  hand  in  showing  what  to  do. 

Professional  Knowledge  (Theoretical). 
7  Honours,  69  Passes,  20  Failures. 

The  questions  set  in  the  paper  were  answered  more  definitely 
and  with  less  preamble.  The  standard  of  work  was  higher  than 
ever  before  and  a  better  grip  of  the  subject  was  shown.  In  Case 
Work  one  or  two  specially  keen  candidates  were  noticed  particu- 
larly for  the  grip  and  intelligence  displayed.  Some  candidates 
who  cannot  express  themselves  on  paper  showed  to  advantage  in 
the  Case  Work. 

Chair  Caning. 

19  Honours,  31  Passes,   19  Failures. 

Wrell  done  work  on  the  whole.  The  improvement  noticed  in 
recent  years  has  been  maintained  and  points  to  careful  tuition  and 
practice.       Candidates  were  quicker  than   formerly. 

Rush  Seating. 
16  Honours,  18  Passes,  4  Failures. 

Excellent  work  was  submitted.  The  candidates  had  been  well 
prepared. 

Hand  Knitting. 
18  Honours,  14  Passes,  3  Failures. 

The  work  was  well  done.  Some  of  the  specimens  were 
excellent. 

Pulp  Cane  Work. 
10  Honours,  20  Passes,  7  Failures. 

Not  well  done  on  the  whole.  The  failures  had  not  practised 
sufficiently. 

Netting. 
1   Honours,  3  Passes,  2  Failures. 
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Straw  Bags  and  Raffia. 
7  Honours,   15  Passes,  5  Failures. 

Very  good  work  produced  in  both  sections.  Some  of  the 
Raffia  was  excellently  done. 

String  Bags  and  Raffia. 
3  Honours,  7  Passes,  4  Failures. 

Rug  Making. 
22  Honours,  50  Passes,  12  Failures. 

Very  commendable  originality  was  shown  by  several  candidates. 

Circular  Machine  Knitting. 
1  Honours,   1  Pass,  o  Failures. 

Typewriting. 
11   Honours,  6  Passes,  5  Failures. 

Braille  Music. 
6  Honours,  3  Passes,  o  Failures. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Hilda  Bradiield 
of  Portsmouth,  and  Miss  Nellie  Ward  of  Sheffield  was  proximo 
accessit. 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS'   EXAMINATION,    1928. 

Examiners'  Report. 

The  Twentieth  Examination  for  the  Certificate  of  the  College 
and  Association  was  held  on  May  22nd  and  23rd,  1928,  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3. 

The  Examiners  are  again  indebted  to  the  Council  and  Staff 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  facilities  placed  at  their  disposal 
and  the  kindness  and  hospitality  shown  to  them  by  Miss  Wallis, 
the  Matron. 

Eleven  candidates  entered — ten  women  and  one  man.  Four 
were  re-entrants  from  last  year.  Eight  have  gained  the 
Certificate. 

Practical  Braille. 
Honours,  5.     Passes,  3.      Failures,  1. 

The  reading  was  slow  and  hesitating.  More  practice  is  needed. 
Only  two  candidates  read  with  any  degree  of  fluency.  The 
dictation  was  better  done,  but  punctuation  was  weak  in  several 
cases. 
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Theoretical  Braille. 
Honours,   5.     Passes,  3.       Failures,    1. 

Honours  candidates  knew  the  rules  well.  The  remainder  were 
disconnected  and  lacked  arrangement  and  method  in  setting  down. 

Arithmetic. 
Honours,  4.       Passes,   5.       Failures,  2. 

Involved  and  lengthy  working  of  simple  examples.  Showed 
an  inadequate  grasp  of  arithmetic  and  the  use  of  the  frame. 

Practice  of  Teaching. 
Honours,  4.       Passes,  3.       Failures,  o. 

The  lessons  were  well  adapted  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  class  of 
blind  children.  Suitable  apparatus  was  provided  and  well  used. 
The  response  of  the  children  was  pleasing. 

Theory  of  Education. 
Honours,   1.      Passes,  7. 

Although  all  candidates  passed  in  this  subject,  the  answers 
were  disappointing.  There  was  scope  in  the  paper  for  original 
treatment,  but  the  matter  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  was  dull 
and  stereotyped.  Thoughtful  reading  of  recent  educational 
books  is  recommended. 

Optional  Subjects. 

Infant  Handwork. 
Honours,  1.     Passes,  2. 

The  candidate  who  gained  Honours  showed  exceptional  merit 
in  the  arrangement  of  her  scheme — specimens  of  handwork  and 
written  paper. 

Typewriting. 
Honours,  1.      Pass,   1. 

Both  creditable  papers. 

Hand  Knitting. 
Honours,  2. 

Very  good  work  in  specimens,  schemes  and  practical  test. 

Chair  Caning. 
Passes,  2. 

Only  fair  work.       Schemes  were  better  than  the  practical  test. 

Braille  Music. 
Pass,  1. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Cookson  of 
Birmingham,  and  Miss  Pyefinch  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  was 
proxime  accessit. 
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NOTES  ON   GEOGRAPHY. 

By  R.  Peppitt. 

Group  4. 

(.4)  Meaning-  of  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

Exercises  on  time  in  relation  to  Greenwich. 

Distances  by  means  of  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

Areas  by  means  of  Latitude  and  Longitude. 
(73)   The  Three  Southern  Continents — 

Treated  comparatively  and  in  broad  outline. 

Climate,  rainfall,    land  surface,   products,   industries,   density 
of  population,  trade,  etc. 
(C)  The  Seasons  and  their  causes. 

Day  and  Night. 

Notes  on  Group  4. 

Section  A. 

Much  of  the  remaining  work  will  be  regional  geography.  The 
broad  treatment  of  the  world  will  be  completed,  particular  areas 
being  selected  for  closer  study.  At  the  same  time  the  study  of  the 
home  country  will  be  continued,  comparisons  between  it  and  the 
new  lands  studied  being  pointed  out  continually. 

The  areas  chosen  for  study  are  only  suggestions  and  may  be 
quite  well  altered  according  to  the  time  allotted  to  this  subject 
and  the  special  needs  of  a  class.  It  is  plain  that  some  knowledge 
of  the  most  important  countries  of  the  British  Empire  should  be 
included.  No  country,  however,  should  be  studied  as  an  isolated 
region,  but  with  reference  to  the  setting  in  which  it  lies;  e.g., 
from  a  geographical  point  of  view,  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  much  in  common  and  should  be  dealt  with  together. 

To  make  comparisons  more  understandable,  a  sound  knowledge 
of  Latitude  and  Longitude  should  be  acquired.  Maps  will  be 
necessarily  introduced  at  this  stage,  and  although  many  of  the 
maps  leave  much  to  the  imagination,  they  are  of  considerable 
use  to  get  relative  sizes,  world  position,  etc. 

The  following  method  of  teaching  Latitude  and  Longitude  to 
blind  children  has  been  found  very  effective.  Show  the  class 
the  globe,  pointing  out  that  this  is  the  true  shape  of  the  world  ; 
that  the  longest  line  round  the  world  horizontally  is  called  the 
equator  and  that  the  "  top  and  bottom  ends  "  of  the  globe  are 
the  north  and  south  poles  respectively.  Next,  give  each  child 
a  double  sheet  of  foolscap  and  see  that  the  crease  is  placed  E.  to 
W.  in  front  of  the  child.  Call  the  crease  the  equator.  As  this 
line  is  equidistant  from  the  "  top  and  bottom  "  (or  north  and 
south)  of  the  paper,  it  is  itself  neither  N.  or  S.  and  is  therefore 
o  degrees. 
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A  short  talk  on  circles  is  here  introduced  so  that  the  class 
understands  that  a  circle  has  360  degrees.  Explain  that  the 
foolscap  represents  the  earth  flattened  out.  (By  holding  two 
edges  together  this  may  be  shown  roughly.) 

Now  fold  the  paper  again  to  make  a  crease  through  the 
middle,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  equator.  This  line  is 
neither  E.  nor  W.  and  it  runs  from  the  N.  to  S.  pole  through  the 
equator.  It  is  o  degrees  E.  or  W.  and  is  called  the  Greenwich 
meridian. 

All  places  in  the  world  are  either  N.  or  S.  of  the  Equator  and 
E.  or  W.  of  the  Greenwich  line.  Greatest  degree  of  latitude  =  90°, 
of  longitude,  1800. 

N.  pole  is  900  N.      S.  pole,  900  S. 

Intermediate  points  of  latitude  and  longitude  may  be  shown  by 
further  creasing  of  the  paper,  also  the  limits  of  the  tropics  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn. 

i°  Latitude  =  approximately  70  miles  (always); 

i°  Longitude  =  approximately  70  miles  (at  the  equator). 

Places  of  similar  latitude  will  have,  as  a  rule,  similar  climate 
and  vegetation.  Compare  Amazon  Valley,  California  and  S. 
Spain. 

Comparison  of  local  time  with  the  times  of  important  places 
make  very  interesting  exercises  in  Longitude.  i°  difference  in 
Longitude  equals  4  minutes. 

Section  B. 

In  dealing  with  a  selected  area,  a  fairly  exact  knowledge  of  the 
following  features  should  be  obtained  :  its  world  position  and 
land  relief,  its  latitude,  its  climate  and  vegetation,  prevailing 
winds,  rainfall,  drainage  and  rivers,  the  productive  regions,  the 
industrial  areas  and  the  resulting  economic  relations  with  other 
countries. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  regions  where  the 
population  is  densest  and  why. 

The  study  should  always  deal  with  people  rather  than  things, 
the  things  only  in  reference  to  people,  e.g.,  towns  to  be  remem- 
bered should  be  carefully  selected  and  the  reasons  for  their  position 
and  importance  noted  beforehand. 

Section  C. 

The  cause  of  the  changes  of  season  may  be  dealt  with  in  the 
lessons  on  Latitude.  A  good  opportunity  will  arise  when  dealing 
with  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn. 

It  can  then  be  pointed  out  that  on  June  21st,  the  sun  is  over- 
head at  noon  at  all  places  on  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  giving  all 
places  in  the  northern  hemisphere  their  longest  day;  at  this  time, 
places  near  the  north  pole  are  getting  no  night  at  all. 
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On  December  22nd,  the  sun  is  overhead  at  noon  at  all  places  on 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  all  places  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
are  having  their  longest  day,  and  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
their  shortest. 

On  March  21st  and  September  23rd,  the  sun  is  overhead  at 
noon  at  places  on  the  equator  only ;  consequently  in  both  hemi- 
spheres the  sun  appears  for  12  hours  and  we  get  what  are  called 
the  "  Equinoxes." 

At  this  point,  talks  on  "  Light  and  Heat  Belts  "  and  the 
Polar  Circles  may  be  introduced  with  good  effect. 


"  THE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  THE  BLIND." 

On  April  25th,  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  read  a  paper  bearing  the  above 
title  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 

The  facts  with  which  the  speaker  dealt  are  for  the  most  part 
too  well-known  to  teachers  of  the  blind  to  find  a  place  in  this 
magazine.  We  therefore  quote  only  three  passages  which,  as 
giving  expression  to  Dr.  Ritchie's  views,  are  of  vital  interest. 

The  first  of  these  occurs  in  a  paragraph  discussing  types  of 
schools  for  blind  children. 

11  It  is  a  pity  that  groups  of  Local  Authorities  have  not  exercised 
their  option  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining residential  schools.  In  the  one  or  two  instances  where 
Local  Authorities  have  done  so  they  have  set  on  foot  hybrid 
establishments  for  both  blind  and  deaf  pupils.  This  is  unfortunate,, 
as  there  is  little  similarity  between  the  educational  problems  pre- 
sented by  these  two  classes  of  children.  One  great  advantage 
which  such  schools  would  have  possessed  would  have  been  that 
as  they  catered  for  the  blind  of  a  wide  area  they  would  have  been 
large  enough  to  secure  reasonably  satisfactory  grading  of  classes." 

The  difference  between  the  person  born  blind  and  the  partially- 
sighted,  or  he  who  loses  his  vision,  has  never,  we  think,  been  so 
well  analysed  and  defined  as  in  the  following  paragraphs  which, 
short  though  they  be,  are  a  contribution  of  permanent  value  to  the 
psychology  of  blindness. 

11  So  much,  it  may  be  said,  for  machinery  and  mechanical 
apparatus.  What  about  the  mentality  of  the  blind  child?  What 
are  the  psychological  bases  for  his  instruction?  That  is  a  large 
question  and  only  fragmentary  indications  can  be  thrown  out  here. 
First  of  all,  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  less  than 
half  the  children  in  blind  schools  are  totally  blind.  Blind,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  the  Board  of  Education  means,  '  too  blind 
to  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  school  books  used  by  children. '  The 
mental  processes  of  a  child  with  partial  vision  or  of  one  who  has 
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lost  his  sight  after  the  age  of  five  may  be  taken  as  normal,  and  so, 
although  they  complicate  the  teacher's  task,  they  may,  for  the 
moment,  be  neglected.  A  child  who  has  been  blind  from  birth  or 
infancy  is  in  another  category.  The  one  great  primary  difference 
between  him  and  his  fellows  is  that  visual  imagery  as  well  as  sight 
is  denied.  The  man  who  possesses  the  power  of  seeing  has  also 
the  power  of  storing  up  images,  memories  of  things  seen,  of 
recollecting  these  at  will  and  of  forming  from  them  new  pictures. 
He  can  construct  in  the  mind  a  lively  presentation  of  tropic  forest 
or  Antarctic  waste  without  ever  having  been  outside  his  native 
shores.  All  that  is  done  in  such  mental  exercises  is  to  arrange 
familiar   elements   in    unfamiliar   combinations. 

11  The  case  of  a  man  who  from  early  years  has  been  incapable 
of  the  sensation  of  sight  through  defect  in  optic  apparatus  or  in 
brain  is  very  different.  Unless  the  sense  mechanism  is  there  and 
can  be  set  in  motion  by  the  appropriate  stimulus  no  real  impression 
can  be  conveyed  to  the  mind.  '  The  mind,'  says  Locke,  '  can 
frame  unto  itself  no  one  new  simple  idea.'  '  No  mental  copy 
can  arise  in  the  mind,  or  any  kind  of  sensation  which  has  never 
been  directly  excited  from  without.  The  blind  may  dream  of 
sights  for  years  after  they  have  lost  their  vision,  but  the  man  born 
blind  can  never  have  a  mental  vision  '  (William  James). 

"  In  the  daily  life  of  the  ordinary  human  being  it  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  part  played  by  sight  and  its  concomitant  visual 
imagery.  Many  years  ago  Galton  made  experiments  which 
showed  that  the  degree  of  vividness  of  this  imagery  varied  greatly 
in  different  individuals,  but  even  those  with  feeble  powers  of 
visualisation  depend  upon  the  sense  of  sight  to  an  enormous  extent. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  most  people  regard  life  from  the 
standpoint  of  vision.  Their  world,  whether  seen  or  remembered, 
is  a  realm  of  shapes  and  colours.  Rumination  upon  even  a  concert 
or  a  dinner  is  visual.  From  the  recollected  scene  are  abstracted 
by  intellectual  process  sensations  of  sound  or  taste.  In  other 
words,  not  only  does  the  ordinary  man  discern  objects  by  sight 
and  remember  them  by  visual  memory,  but  everything  that  claims 
his  attention  is  seen  or  remembered  upon  an  ever  present  visualized 
background. 

11  Instead  of  sight  and  pictorial  memory  the  blind  have  mus- 
cular and  tactual  sensations  and  images.  To  the  average  man 
tactual  images  can  be  little  more  than  a  phrase.  Any  image  of 
this  sort  which  he  may  form  is  at  once  jostled  out  of  the  focus 
of  attention  by  the  overwhelmingly  vivid  pictorial  representation. 
The  blind  man's  images  are  always  tri-dimensional ;  the  ordinary 
man's  are  seen  and  remembered  upon  a  plane  background  and 
must  be  overridden  and  corrected  by  his  knowledge  of  the  third 
dimension. 
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"  Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  sketch  in  rough  outline 
this  initial  difference  between  the  mind  of  a  man  born  blind  and 
that  of  a  normal  citizen.  Such  a  condition  naturally  gives  rise 
to  secondary  effects  which  ramify  in  many  directions." 

The  closing  of  the  Paper  is  characteristic  in  its  firm  grasp  of 
all  that  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  human  help  in  this  world  of  the 
blind.  In  our  remedial  work,  we  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  all  that 
is  inaccessible  to  our  wisest  social  efforts.  In  the  last  resort, 
there  is  one  thing  and  one  thing  only  which  can  aid  the  man  who 
loses  his  sight — the  gift  of  friendship.  The  bestowal  of  this 
gift  involves  time,  sympathy,  the  outpouring  of  self,  a  thoughtful 
concentration  upon  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  an  honest 
attempt  to  understand  and  grapple  with  them.  All  this  is  not 
achieved  while  we  are  in  the  man's  company;  we  must  fight  his 
battle  with  him  and  for  him  in  solitude,  in  our  leisure  hours,  when 
we  are  free  from  the  disturbing  trifles  which  so  often  mar  true 
intercourse  in  such  a  case,  and  baffle  our  most  reverent  attempts 
to  cleave  the  darkness  with  a  sudden  and  abiding  flash  from  the 
depths  of  eternal  light. 

"  The  old  days  of  unaided  philanthrophy  have  passed  away. 
The  conscience  of  the  community  has  responded  magnificently  to 
the  call  of  the  blind,  so  that  to-day  there  is  appropriate  machinery 
at  hand  for  assistance  in  every  stage  of  life.  At  the  same  time, 
blindness  is  a  severe  disability  and  even  with  all  the  help,  both 
State  and  charitable,  both  paid  and  voluntary,  that  is  ready  to  be 
placed  at  his  disposal,  the  blind  citizen  who  makes  good  is  one  of 
whom  his  country  should  be  proud.  He  who  overcomes  such  a 
heavy  handicap  has  helped  to  raise  the  stature  of  humanity  and  has 
contributed  living  evidence  to  the  dominance  of  mind  over  matter. 
Particularly  hard  is  the  lot  of  the  man  who  goes  blind  in  middle 
life.  Henley's  well-known  stanzas  too  often  ring  flat  with  a 
forced  air  of  bravado.  They  lack  a  sense  of  proportion  and 
remind  one  of  the  childish  attitude  of  Ajax  defying  the  lightning. 
All  the  same,  if  anyone  can  lay  claim  to  turn  them  to  his  own  use, 
it  is  surely  he  who,  having  known  the  light,  has  disciplined  himself 
to  walk  with  fortitude  the  unseen  road  before  him.  Such  an  one 
who,  in  manly  cheerfulness,  can  keep  his  heart  warm  and  his 
muscles  taut,  is  entitled  to  repeat  in  unaffected  honesty  : 

'  Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  pit  from  Pole  to  Pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  there  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul  !'  " 
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SCOTTISH    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE. 

Extracts  from  the  Fourth  Annual  Report. 

Grants  in  Aid  of  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  Combination  of  Councils  in  the  South-West  of  Scotland 
has  incurred  expenditure  amounting  to  about  ^25,000  in  the 
purchase  and  equipment  of  a  factory  in  the  Possilpark  district  of 
Glasgow  as  an  extension  of  the  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the 
Blind.  The  Corporation  of  Edinburgh  has  agreed  to  contribute 
the  sum  of  ^7,000  and  the  County  Council  of  East  Lothian  the 
sum  of  ^250  towards  the  provision  and  equipment  by  the  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh,  of  a  Residential  Home  for 
blind  women,  and  the  Combination  of  Councils  in  the  Counties 
of  Fife  and  Kinross  have  made  a  contribution  of  ^750  towards 
the  provision  of  more  commodious  premises  for  the  Fife  and 
Kinross  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind. 

Central  Register  of  the  Blind. 

7.  The  statistics  prepared  from  the  Central  Register  kept  by 
the  Scottish  Board  of  Health  shew  that  a  steady  increase  is  being 
maintained  in  the  number  of  blind  persons  registered— the  total 
number  as  at  1st  April,  1927,  being  6,939,  as  against  6,639  on  1st 
April,  1926,  and  6,332  on  1st  April,   1925. 

8.  In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  Register 
is  again  almost  wholly  confined  to  blind  persons  over  50,  the 
decrease  which  we  previously  noted  in  the  percentage  of  blind 
persons  under  50  to  the  whole  blind  population  has  been  continued. 

9.  Table  2  shews  that  the  decrease  referred  to  in  our  last 
Report  in  the  number  of  children  of  and  under  school  age  has  been 
maintained,  the  total  number  being  340  in  1927,  as  compared  with 
359  in  1926.  Growing  experience  confirms  our  conviction  that 
this  decrease  is  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  measures 
adopted  by  Local  Authorities  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
disease.  The  number  undergoing  a  course  of  technical  training 
remains  about  the  same  as  in  1926.  A  considerable  increase  is 
recorded  in  the  number  of  blind  persons  employed  in  the  workshops 
of  Institutions.  The  more  extensive  provision  made  for  technical 
training  has  resulted  in  a  large  annual  increase  in  the  number  of 
trained  workers,  for  all  of  whom  Institutions  have  provided  work- 
shop employment.  There  is  a  gratifying  decrease  in  the  number 
of  untrained  employable  blind  persons  from  333  in  1925  and  292  last 
year  to  279  this  year.  The  unemployable  blind  number  4,445,  or 
approximately  64  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  registered  blind 
persons  in  Scotland.  The  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  this  increasing  group  of  blind  persons  is 
one  of  the  main  problems  that  we  have  to  consider, 
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12.  Table  5  is  an  attempt  for  the  first  time  to  ascertain  the 
annual  incidence  of  blindness  in  Scotland  and  the  ages  of  the  blind 
persons  when  blindness  supervened.  The  Table,  which  has  been 
confined  to  the  past  five  years,  tends  to  bear  out  the  claim  that 
blindness  in  early  life  is  decreasing. 

Technical  Education. 

19.  Our  view  is  that  the  ideal  instructor  is  one  who  is  not  only 
a  skilled  craftsman,  but  has  also  had  a  good  general  education  and 
is  well  grounded  in  modern  teaching  methods,  with  proved  ability 
in  the  difficult  art  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to  others.  Any 
examination  will,  therefore,  require  to  ensure  the  attainment  of 
proficiency,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  in  all  these  respects. 
This  point  has  been  kept  in  view  in  the  following  general  syllabus 
of  examination  which  we  prepared,  viz.  : — 

The  subjects  of  examination  should  be  as  follows  : — 

(i)   Craft  knowledge  : 

(a)  Theory     }    , 

),{   p        •       r of  two  or  more  occupations. 

Theory  to  include  knowledge  of  the  following,  viz  : — 
Materials  used,  trade  conditions,  prices,  markets,  etc. 

(2)  Education  : 

(a)  Ordinary  education. 

(b)  General  education. 

In  the  case  of  blind  candidates,  a  knowledge  of  Braille  should 
be  compulsory. 

(3)  Teaching  ability  : 

(a)  Theory  and 

(b)  Practice  of  education. 

We  considered  that  the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind,  which  at  present  conducts  examinations  for  Teachers  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind  and  for  Home  Teachers,  was  eminently 
suited  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  an  examination  for  technical 
instructors,  and  we  recommended  accordingly. 

20.  On  the  question  how  far  existing  instructors  should  be 
required  to  take  the  examination,  we  were  confronted  with  diffi- 
culties. As  technical  training  departments  have  recently  been 
increased  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  number  of  instructors  with 
long  experience  in  their  work  must  necessarily  be  relatively  few. 
Any  regulations,  therefore,  affecting  existing  staffs  might  result 
in  their  depletion.  After  careful  consideration,  however,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion,  based  on  the  experience  gained  in  connection 
with  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination,  that  it  should  be  made 
a  condition  that  existing  instructors  with  less  than  five  years' 
experience  should  be  required  to  take  the  examination  within 
three  years,  and  that  a  similiar  condition  should  be  laid  down  in 
the  case  of  new  appointments. 
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21.  We  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  emphasising  the 
educational  purpose  of  technical  training.  The  primary  purpose 
of  such  training  should  be  the  production  of  efficient  workmen, 
and  it  should  not  be  diverted  to  the  commercial  ends  of  an 
Institution.  The  making  of  saleable  articles  should  be  incidental 
to  the  main  purpose  of  training  and  should  not  in  any  way  influence 
the  educational  exercises  of  the  trainee.  We  understand  that  the 
Scottish  Educational  Department,  to  whom  our  recommendations 
were  transmitted,  have  the  whole  subject  under  consideration. 
Residential  Homes. 

28.  Accordingly  the  recommendation  finally  adopted  by  us.  was 
in  the  following  general  terms — "  That  this  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  residential  homes  for  the  blind  are  essential,  and 
recommend  that  provision  for  such  should  be  made  by  Local 
Authorities  in  the  West,  East,  Central  and  possibly  in  the  North 
of  Scotland." 

We  understand  that  the  Board  have  approved  our  recommenda- 
tion, and  are  embodying  it  in  an  early  circular  to  Local  Authorities. 
Treatment-  of  the  Blind  in  other  Countries. 

29.  As  the  information  available  in  the  Department  regarding 
the  measures  adopted  in  other  countries  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  was  very  limited,  we  considered  whether  steps  should  not 
be  taken  to  augment  it.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  this 
information  seemed  to  us  to  be  by  means  of  a  questionnaire. 

31.  In  submitting  the  questionnaire  to  the  Board  we  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  sent  to  fourteen  countries,  all  of  which 
we  understood  were  dealing  energetically  with  the  problems 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

We  welcomed  the  co-operation  of  the  English  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  the  proposed  enquiry,  and 
their  views  were,  we  understand,  submitted  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Minister  of  Health. 

32.  We  note  that  the  Board  and  the  Minister  of  Health  con- 
curred in  the  desirability  of  obtaining  the  information  suggested, 
and  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  enquiry  abroad.  On 
the  suggestion  of  the  Minister,  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  enquiry 
to  include  in  addition  to  the  countries  detailed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph    those   of   Czechoslovakia,    Italy   and    Norway. 

33.  The  Departments  decided  that  the  most  practical  course 
was  to  utilise  the  Health  Organisation  and  Secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  also  to  the  extent  necessary  of  the  Office 
International  d' Hygiene  Publique  in  Paris,  and  it  was  accordingly 
remitted  to  Sir  George  Buchanan,  the  Departments'  official 
representative,  to  bring  up  the  proposal  for  consideration  at  the 
first  sessions  of  these  bodies.  We  arc  gratified  to  learn  that  the 
issue  of  the  questionnaire  has  been  approved  and  that  the  necessary 
steps  are  now  being  taken   to  collect  the  desired  information. 
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Advice  to  Blind  Persons. 

42.  Our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  despite  the 
publicity  given  to  and  interest  taken  in  the  blind  since  the  passing 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  there  still  existed  many  persons  engaged 
in  medical,  nursing  and  other  services  whose  work  brought  them 
into  contact  with  the  blind,  or  those  likely  to  become  blind,  who 
had  no  specific  knowledge  of  the  services  provided  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  and  who  were  accordingly  unable  to  advise  them  as 
to  the  steps  that  they  might  take  to  bring  their  cases  to  the  notice 
of  the  appropriate  authority  or  voluntary  agency  for  the  blind. 

We  accordingly  concurred  in  a  suggestion  that  we  should 
prepare  a  pamphlet  so  framed  as  to  be  easy  of  reference,  shewing 
the  nature  of  the  various  services  provided  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  in  Scotland,  where  and  by  whom  these  services  were  provided, 
and  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  advantage  of  them. 

In  submitting  this  pamphlet  to  the  Board  we  recommended 
that  Local  Authorities  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  should  be 
asked  to  circulate  copies  of  it. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Board  approved  the  purpose 
and  contents  of  the  pamphlet,  that  they  issued  it  to  Local 
Authorities  and  Voluntary  Agencies,  at  the  same  time  suggesting 
its  circulation  on  the  lines  recommended,  that  many  of  the  Local 
Authorities  have  acted  upon  the  Board's  suggestion,  and  that 
the  Authorities  that  have  not  done  so  have  been  approached  wkh 
a  view  to  securing  the  circulation  of  the  pamphlet  throughout 
their  areas. 

Prevention  of  Blindness. 

43.  The  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Blindness  (1922)  in  dealing  with  this  question  reported  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  risk  of  accidents   is  inevitable  in  the  conditions  of 
modern  life.      Their  prevention,  so  far  as  they  are  preventable, 
appears  to  be  a  matter  for  individual  common  sense  and  caution. 
In  view  of  the  large  proportion  of  accidents  occurring  before 
the  age  of  16  years,   we  think  that  instructions  and  warning 
could  usefully  be  given  in  Infant  Welfare  Centres  and  Schools, 
and  that  this  could  be  reinforced  by  the  use  of  suitable  posters." 
We  concurred  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee,   and    recommended    that    steps    should    be    taken    by    the 
Board  and  by  Education  Authorities  on  the  lines  indicated  by  that 
Committee. 

44.  We  observed  that  under  Section  66  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1925,  Local  Authorities  in  England  had  been  given  power  to 
make  arrangements  to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  blindness.  At 
the  present  time  Local  Authorities  in  Scotland  have  no  such  power, 
and  we  accordingly  recommended  that  they  should  be  granted 
similar  authority  to  that  given  to  English  Local  Authorities. 
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Competition  between  Trading  Institutions. 

48.  Certain  disquieting  statements  were  made  to  us  to  the 
effect  that  harmful  competition  existed  between  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  in  the  disposal  of  their  goods,  and  that  there  was  considerable 
undercutting  of  prices  to  secure  orders.  We  accordingly  thought 
it  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  to  hold  a  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  Institutions  with  trading  departments  with 
a  view  to  clearing  away  any  misunderstandings,  and,  if  the  com- 
plaints made  were  well  founded,  to  considering  how  the  matters 
complained  of  might  best  be  remedied.  The  conference  revealed 
that  there  was  really  little  or  no  competition  between  Institutions, 
and  that  generally  the  prices  of  goods  made  by  the  blind  were 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  plus  the  value 
of  the  work  done  plus  oncost  charges.  While  Institutions  did 
not  limit  their  trading  activities  to  their  own  immediate  areas, 
they  were  seldom,  if  ever,  rivals  for  the  same  order,  the  general 
experience  being  that  the  severest  competition  met  with  came  from 
ordinary  traders. 

One  gratifying  result  of  the  conference  was  the  generous  offer 
of  the  larger  Institutions  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  to  co-operate 
with  the  smaller  Institutions  in  any  way  that  would  be  helpful  to 
the  latter,  particularly  in  the  purchase  on  their  behalf  of  raw 
materials  which  the  former,  by  buying  in  large  quantities,  were 
able  to  obtain  at  lower  rates. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  it  would  promote  co-operation 
and  harmony  between  Institutions  if  meetings  were  held,  say, 
every  six  months  between  representatives  of  the  several  trading 
departments. 

[Those  who  have  read  the  above  Report  in  extenso,  and  are 
cognisant  of  the  wisdom  and  care  manifested  in  its  pages,  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  have  been 
re-appointed  for  a  further  term  of  office.] 

"THE  TEACHERS'   FORUM." 

In  March  last,  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  publish- 
ed for  the  first  time  The  Teachers'  Forum,  an  educational  leaflet 
which  is  to  appear  five  times  during  the  school  year. 

The  opening  number  contains  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Irwin, 
some  editorial  paragraphs,  and  two  longer  papers. 

The  first  of  these  is  Teach  the  Child,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Hooper, 
Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  the  theme 
of  which  is  "  Teach  the  child  and  the  subject  will  take  care  of 
itself."  Mr.  Hooper  develops  his  argument  with  much  vigour 
and  conviction  as  the  following  passages  will  show  : — 

"  What  we  need  most  in  our  schools  to-day  are  strong, 
enthusiastic,    attractive,    human    teachers,    men    and    women    in 
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sympathy  with  youthful  life,  and  alive  to  the  desires,  temptations, 
and  needs  of  the  pupils  whom  they  are  to  teach.  We  need  teachers 
who  realize  that  the  student,  not  the  subject,  is  the  great  problem ; 
teachers  who  will  inspire  and  encourage  and  aid  the  youth  to  find 
himself." 

"  I  plead  for  the  bright  boy,  the  stupid  girl,  the  plodder,  and 
the  sneak;  for  every  boy  and  every  girl— -they  are  the  problems  of 
school  life. 

"  I  do  not  plead  for  their  entertainment,  but  for  their  adjust- 
ment to  environment ;  for  treatment  which  will  put  the  child  in 
harmony  with  himself  and  his  fellows,  and  with  the  world ;  for 
busy,  happy  work,  work  which  is  in  touch  with  his  real  life,  work 
which  develops  and  work  which  educates. 

"  A  few  years  ago  I  heard  a  prominent  educator,  in  speaking 
about  the  subject  of  Latin,  call  Caesar  '  the  driest  of  chips.'  Of 
course  Caesar  is  dry — all  subjects  are  dry  when  taught  as  such.  But 
the  most  interested  and  enthusiastic  class  I  ever  saw  was  a  high- 
school  class  in  Caesar.  For  the  first  half  of  the  year  this  class  was 
taught  by  a  woman  who  believed  in  teaching  the  subject,  Caesar, 
and  as  a  result  it  had  read  only  about  one-half  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Commentaries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester 
the  class  was  given  to  a  teacher  who  taught  children,  and  a  new 
spirit  was  born.  Instead  of  being  a  dull,  dry  uninteresting  sub- 
ject it  seemed  alive,  and  the  pupils  became  alert  and  happy ;  they 
assigned  their  own  lessons  and  prepared  far  more  than  any 
teacher  would  require.  Two  and  often  three  times  a  week  they 
asked  the  teacher  to  remain  after  school  and  read  with  them  this 
so-called  '  dry  chip.'  " 

"  Yet  no  person  has  a  right  to  enter  the  profession  who  is  not 
willing  to  qualify  in  every  respect.  Without  a  broad  scholarship, 
without  a  deep  interest  in  child  life,  and  a  profound  human  sym- 
pathy, failure  is  sure  to  follow.  The  one  who  teaches  children  is 
the  only  real  teacher — the  only  one  who  ever  gets  results." 

The  second  paper  by  Miss  Nevart  Najarian,  entitled  Preparing 
the  Ground  for  Creative  Work  in  Grades  Hi  and  iv,  we  publish 
in  extenso.      An  editorial  note  preceding  it  ends  as  follows  : 

"  Because  blind  children  have  a  tendency  to  become  receptive 
rather  than  active  in  their  school  life,  time  devoted  to  creative 
writing  is  particularly  well  spent  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Since 
Miss  Najarian  has  had  unusually  good  results  we  have  asked  her 
to  contribute  this  lesson  plan  for  the  benefit  of  other  teachers." 

We  observe  with  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Peppitt's  Notes  on 
Geography  are  recommended  for  use  in  American  schools,  and 
that  The  School  Magazine  is  mentioned  among  the  few  periodicals 
for  children  published  in  Braille. 

The  Leaflet  promises  to  be  a  very  welcome  addition  to  current 
journalism  on  education. 
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PREPARING    THE    GROUND    FOR    CREATIVE    WORK 
IN  GRADES  III   AND   IV. 

By  Miss  Nevart  Najarian. 

Approach  to  the  Subject. 

This  plan  shows  the  method  of  developing"  one  unit  in  creative 
work  on  the  part  of  third  and  fourth  grade  children.  I  have  taken 
up  the  subject  of  flowers  because  it  is  easy  to  start  a  conversation 
about  them  with  any  group  of  children,  especially  in  the  spring. 
The  teacher  may  equally  well  develop  a  unit  from  conversations 
with  her  pupils  about  winter  sports,  or  about  other  topics  which 
contain  points  of  especial  interest  to  children.  There  are  many 
occasions  during  the  course  of  a  week  in  which  an  alert  teacher 
may  gain  the  attention  of  her  class  indirectly,  and  thus  introduce 
creative  writing  in  the  classroom. 

It  is  very  important  to  obtain  the  proper  approach  since  the 
manner  of  introducing  a  subject  makes  for  success  or  failure.  The 
introductory  situation  is  the  stimulus  by  which  the  teacher  gains 
the  undivided  attention  of  the  children. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  a  child  brings  a  bouquet  of  violets  to 
school.      This  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  say, 

11  Don't  you  all  love  flowers?  They  bring  us  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  the  woods.      What  is  your  favourite  flower,  John?" 

John  answers,  "  The  rose." 

11  And  yours,  Mary?" 

Mary  answers,  "  Violets." 

11  Yours,  Grace?" 

Grace  answers,  "  Lilies,"  and  so  forth. 

The  teacher  continues,  "  You  are  not  the  only  ones  who  love 
flowers.  Other  people  have  loved  them  and  written  about  them. 
Some  have  written  stories  and  others  poems.  I  shall  read  you  a 
poem  named,  "  Calling  the  Violet,"  by  Lucy  Larcom  : 

"  Dear  little  violet 
Don't  be  afraid, 
Lift  your  blue  eyes 
From  the  rock's  mossy  shade." 
Etc. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  write  one  about  your  favourite  flower  ? 
Next  week  we  are  going  to  try  to  write  poetry.  To-morrow  bring 
to  school  all  the  poems  you  can  find  that  tell  something  about 
flowers." 
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Method. 
First  Day. 

Poems  about  flowers  read  and  discussed. 

Reference  list — "  Spring  "  by  Celia  Thaxter ;  "  Daffodils  " 
b)'  Wordsworth;  "  To  Violets  "  by  Robert  Herrick ;  "  Violets  " 
by  John  Moultrie  ;  "  The  Little  Dutch  Garden  "  by  Harriet  Durbin  ; 
"  The  Four-Leafed  Clover  "  by  Ella  Higginson;  "  Golden-Rod  " 
by  Frank  D.  Sherman;  "  The  Violets  "  by  Jane  Taylor;  "  The 
Trailing  Arbutus  "  by  VVhittier;  "  Summer  "  by  Lowell;  "  The 
Dandelion  "  and  "  To  a  Mountain  Daisy  "  by  Robert  Burns; 
"  To  the  Fringed  Gentian  "  by  Bryant. 

Discussion  : 

Teacher — "  How  is  poetry  different  from  prose?" 

Children   answer    spontaneously.        After   the   children   tell    all 

they  possibly  can,  the  teacher  summarizes  briefly. 

.  Teacher — "  Shelley,  a  great  English  poet,  said,  '  Poetry  is  the 

record  of  the  happiest  moments  of  the  happiest  and  best  minds.' 

It  is  different  from  prose  in  that  it  has  rhythm  and  rhyme.       Some 

poetry  has  rhythm  without  the  rhyme." 

To  show  the  children  the  rhythm  of  poetry  the  teacher  recites 

a  few  lines,  scanning  them.       "  Listen  to  this  and  see  if  you  can 

hear  the  rhythm  : 

'  By  the  /  shores  of  /  Gitche  /  Gumee 
By  the  /  shining  /  Big-Sea  /  -Water, 
Stood  the  /  Wigwam  /  of  Na  /  komis 
Daughter  /  of  the  /  moon,  Na  /  komis.'  " 

"  Poetry  is  like  music.  If  these  lines  had  been  put  to  music 
perhaps  they  would  have  had  two-four  time.  For  to-morrow's 
lesson  I  want  you  to  read  some  poems  and  collect  some  words  that 
rhyme." 

Second  Day. 

Collection  and  discussion  of  words  that  rhyme.  Games  may 
be  used  to  stimulate  more  interest  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Teacher — "  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  rhymes  with 
1  flowers.'  " 

Child—"  Is  it  '  ours?'  " 

Teacher — "  No,  it  is  not  '  ours.'  " 

Child — "  Is  it  '  powers?'  " 

Teacher — "  Yes,  it  is  '  powers.'  "      Etc. 

Teacher — "  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  rhymes  with  '  moon.' 
It  begins  with  b  and  ends  with  w." 

Child—"  Is  it  '  boon?'  " 

Teacher —  "  Yes,  it  is  '  boon.'  " 
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The  teacher  may  also  write  a  poem  in  braille,  one  copy  for  each 
child,  and  ask  the  children  to  pick  out  the  words  that  rhyme. 
11  The  Day  is  Done,"  by  Longfellow  is  a  good  one  to  use. 

Third  Day. 

The  teacher  has  written  a  poem  in  braille  previously.  During 
the  poetry  period,  she  asks  the  children  to  fill  in  the  blanks,  space 
having  been  left  at  the  appropriate  places  in  the  braille  lines. 

11  In  winter  I  get  up  at  night 

And  dress  by  yellow  candle 

In  summer  quite  the  other  way 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by . " 

After  using  a  simple  poem  the  teacher  may  write  a  more  difficult 
one.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period,  the  teacher  may  give  a 
line  and  have  the  class  as  a  whole  think  of  another  line  to  put  with 
it  so  that  it  will  make  sense  and  yet  rhyme.  The  result  may  be  as 
follows  : 

11  See  the  little  bird  in  the  tree 

He  is  singing  with  glee,  with  glee." 

Fourth  Day. 

The  teacher  has  previously  written  topics  on  slips  of  paper  in 
braille.  When  the  children  come  in,  she  asks  them  to  choose  one 
and  try  to  write  on  paper  in  poetry  form  their  thoughts  about  the 
subject.  Papers  are  read  aloud  and  criticised  by  pupils  and 
teacher.      The  teacher  stresses  choice  of  words. 

Fifth  Day. 

The  teacher  gives  a  line,  and  the  class  as  a  whole  tries  to  make 
up  three  other  lines  to  make  a  complete  thought  unit.  The  result 
may  be  something  like  this  : 

"  Over  a  beautiful  shining  pond, 

A  spritely  fairy  once  waved  her  wand  ; 
She  stroked  the  waters  here  and  there 
And  soon  white  lilies  grew  everywhere." 

The  following  week  should  be  devoted  to  criticism  of  individual 
work.  If  the  class  shows  sufficient  interest,  they  may  be  promised 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  another  unit  of  work  on  creative 
writing  within  two  or  three  weeks.  This  creative  work  on  the 
part  of  the  children  is  often  very  instructive  to  the  teacher.  Some- 
times a  child  whom  she  has  considered  stupid  surprises  her  by  the 
originality  of  his  thought,  and  again  some  pupil  whom  she  has 
considered  bright  may  disappoint  her  by  the  paucity  of  his  ideas 
or  by  his  lack  of  a  sense  of  beauty. 
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READING   COMPETITION,    1928. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Reading  Competition  was  held  at  the  Library 
on  May  12th.  Preliminary  testings  had  resulted  in  eleven  candi- 
dates being  selected  to  read  the  difficult  passages  in  the  finals, 
when  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  Mr.  Robert  Lynd  and  Professor  B. 
Macdonald  had  kindly  consented  to  act  as  judges. 

The  readings  were  keenly  enjoyed  by  the  audience,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  note  that  although  the  seven  best  readers  had  been 
handicapped  out  of  the  events  by  winning  the  contests  in  previous 
years,  the  standard  of  reading  seemed  higher  than  usual. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  in  announcing  the  names  of  the 
winners,  said  that  the  judges  had  had  great  difficulty  in  making 
their  decisions.  They  had  been  particularly  struck  with  the 
amazing  grace  and  facility  with  which  the  difficult  passages  had 
been  read,  and  congratulated  all  the  candidates  on  their  skill. 

'  The  Blanesburgh  silver  cup  and  the  1st  prize  in  Class  "  A  " 
were  awarded  to  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Carter  from  Nantwich,  for  his 
masterly  rendering  of  an  extract  from  Joseph  Conrad's  "  Youth  " 
and  Kipling's  "  Way  through  the  Wood."  Miss  Johns  and  Miss 
Last  were  awarded  the  2nd  and  3rd  prizes,  and  Miss  Gothwaite  and 
Mr.  Lunn,  Consolation  prizes. 

There  were  two  competitors  in  Class  "  B,"  Mr.  Staines  and 
Mr.  Lawton.  They  were  tied,  and  the  prize  was  divided  between 
them. 

A  new  feature  was  a  reading  from  Moon  type,  for  which  four 
candidates  entered.  Miss  Anscombe  was  awarded  the  prize  and 
gave  a  short  exhibition  reading  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Senior  Juniors  (12 — 16)  read  a  really  tricky  passage  from 
George  Meredith's  "  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond,"  and  a 
"  Hunting  Song  "  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Joan  Hewlett  (Royal  Normal  College)  read  both  passages 
beautifully,  and  was  closely  followed  by  Alice  Montague  and  Phyllis 
Frost  (both  from  Elm  Court  School),  whilst  Consolation  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Kathleen  Cogar  (Royal  Normal  College)  and 
William  Manning  (Linden  Lodge  School). 

The  Juniors  (under  12)  read  charmingly  an  extract  from 
"  Winnie — the  Pooh,"  and  "  Sometimes  "  by  Rose  Fyleman. 

Dorothy  Glogowski  (Elm  Court  School)  won  the  1st  prize,  Rose 
Pilgrim  and  Frank  Saunders  (both  from  Brecknock  Road  School 
won  the  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  respectively,  and  Nettie  Rinder  (Berk- 
shire Road  School)  and  Gwen  Rogers  (Barlby  Road  School)  the 
Consolation  prizes. 

Lord  Cushendun  presented  the  prizes,  and  Lord  Frederick 
Hamilton  added  a  large  box  of  chocolates  for  each  of  the  ten 
successful  juniors. 
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Lord  Cushendun,  who  had  spoken  a  few  congratulatory  words  to 
each  prize  winner,  said  that  this  was  his  iirst  visit  to  the  Library 
and  that  he  was  sure  the  readings  they  had  all  just  heard  must  have 
made  all  those  present  realise  what  books  could  mean  to  those  who 
were  in  such  a  peculiar  sense  dependent  on  them.  He  had  been 
amazed  at  the  fluency  and  expression  of  the  candidates,  and  wished 
other  readers  would  learn  from  them. 

Mr.  H.  Danckwerts  proposed  votes  of  thanks  to  Lord  Cushendun, 
to  all  the  judges,  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson — the  founder  of  the  Com- 
petition, to  the  donors  of  the  flowers  with  which  the  Library  was 
decorated,  and  to  the  Library  staff.  These  were  seconded  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Oke. 


A  BLIND  BARD. 

[The  following  sketch  of  Mr.  David  Roberts,  bookseller  and 
bard,  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Sidwell  of  Coventry.  ] 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Barmouth  I  met  a  very  interesting  charac- 
ter— one  David  Roberts.  We  had  many  things  in  common. 
It  came  about  like  this.  Being  a  lover  of  books  I  enquired  if  there 
were  any  second-hand  booksellers  in  the  place  and  was  informed 
that  there  were  none,  but  that  Blind  David  was  at  one  time  in 
business  as  a  bookseller  and  that  he  still  retained  his  interest 
in  this  direction,  though  not  actually  in  trade.  My  informant 
kindly  took  me  to  his  abode — a  small  house  on  the  mountain  side 
— reached  by  some  very  steep  and  winding  ways.  Here  I  met 
David.  I  do  not  recall  his  Bardic  name  although  he  told  it  me 
and  I  saw  it  in  print,  but  it  is  probably  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Wales.  After  some  preliminaries  he  told 
me  that  he  had  a  quantity  of  books  but  not  so  many  as  usual,  as 
he  had  recently  parted  with  a  number  to  the  University  of  Wales 
and  to  booksellers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  However 
"  there's  no  harm  in  your  taking  a  look  "  he  said.  Having 
little  accommodation  at  home  he  rented  a  store  near  the  harbour. 
14  You'll  need  a  candle  "  he  said  "  as  there  is  no  light,"  and  so 
armed  with  candles  he  led  me  down  the  many  winding  ways  to  his 
store.  (This  was  not  a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  but 
the  blind  leading  the  sighted.) 

In  the  black  depths  of  his  store  David  was  in  his  element. 
He  knew  where  everything  was,  and  what  everything  was;  what 
this  parcel  contained,  what  that  box  contained ;  and  so  he  directed 
my  operations  from  point  to  point.  He  fondled  his  treasures, 
told  me  the  titles  of  many,  and  how  he  had  acquired  them,  and  so 
I  groped  by  the  aid  of  the  candle  light  through  his  stock.  His 
knowledge  of  books  was  remarkably  good,  particularly  in  Welsh 
literal urc    (with    which     I     felt    hopelessly    at    sea)    and    English 
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classics  of  the  Victorian  era.  And  in  the  darkness  of  that  store 
I  heard  much  regarding  the  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  that  truly 
wonderful  and  optimistic  man.  He  told  me  that  he  lost  his  sight 
at  the  age  of  six  ;  later  he  went  into  business,  but  things  did  not 
go  altogether  satisfactorily,  and  eventually  he  was  forced  to  give 
up.  Apart  from  bookselling,  he  edited  and  published  several 
works — one  a  Welsh  anthology  to  which  he  himself  contributed 
some  of  the  poems ;  and  a  book  on  the  harp.  His  contributions 
to  Welsh  musical  affairs  are  many,  and  he  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Eisteddfod  for  the  past  twenty  years.  He  teaches 
the  violin  and  the  harp,  in  fact  he  appears  to  teach  anything  in 
the  musical  line.  He  also  repairs  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments, 
and  so  ekes  out  a  living  in  various  ways. 

The  more  I  listened  to  this  man,  the  more  amazed  I  became. 
I  asked  how  he  did  in  buying  his  books.  He  told  me  that  he 
got  someone  to  read  off  some  of  the  titles,  and  by  handling  them 
personally  he  gauged  their  value,  leaving  the  rest  more  or  less  to 
chance.  Later,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  compiled 
lists  grouped  according  to  subjects,  and  sent  them  out  to  likely 
purchasers. 

Finally  he  told  me  that  if  I  wanted  any  particular  book,  or  was 
interested  in  any  particular  subject  he  would  be  pleased  to  look 
out  for  me. 

Such  men  are  really  great  ! 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  The  Editor, 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 
Madam, 

I  understand  that  your  magazine  concerns  itself  with  the  care 
and  education  of  the  blind.  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  use  of 
your  columns  to  draw  attention  to  a  practical  matter  which  seems  to 
me  of  great  importance  ? 

A  short  time  ago  I  visited  one  of  the  Sunshine  Homes  for  blind 
babies  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  spacious,  airy  rooms,  the 
equipment,  and  the  bonny  happy  children  whom  I  found  playing  in 
the  garden.  It  seemed  to  me  that  these  babies  were  beginning 
life  under  conditions  more  favourable  than  they  would  ever  enjoy 
again  and  I  was  glad  to  think  that  their  earliest  impressions  and 
memories  would  indeed  be  moulded  in  sunshine  and  light. 

One  circumstance,  however,  troubled  me.  On  the  lawn  a 
number  of  children  were  gathered  on  a  rug  in  a  play-pen,  and  some 
of  the  little  ones  were  lying  on  their  backs  staring  straight  up  at 
a  brilliant  sky.  They  wore  only  woollen  caps  which  afforded  no 
protection  to  the  eyes  and  it  was  easy  to  see  from  the  puckered 
faces  and  frowning  brows  that  the  strong,  sunny  light  was  causing 
them  acute  discomfort — in  some  cases,  actual  pain. 
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The  wide  definition  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  word 
11  Blind  "  has  serious  drawbacks,  since  those  in  charge  of  the 
children  sent  to  such  a  home  are  apt  to  think  of  them  all  as  blind 
and  consequently,  unaffected  by  light.  Yet  I  was  told  that  only 
eight  out  of  the  thirty  inmates  were  totally  blind — i.e.,  had  no 
perception  of  light. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  pressure  of  light  on  the  eyes  of  those 
whose  vision  is  very  defective  often  causes  suffering  and  irreparable 
damage.  It  would  seem  therefore,  that  the  eyes  of  children  who 
are  M  educationally  blind,"  should  be  most  carefully  protected, 
either  by  a  canopy  or  by  soft  shady  hats.  Is  it  not  surprising  that 
this  vital  matter  should  have  been  overlooked  in  a  Home,  main- 
tained, equipped,  and  staffed  for  the  benefit  of  blind  children? 

Yours  truly, 

Visitor. 


OXFORD    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

[Extracts  from  The   Oxford  Chronicle,  June  8th.] 

The  innovation  introduced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixson,  at  whose 
home  at  12  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Oxford  (City  and  County)  Society  for  the  Blind  was  held  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  was  a  most  successful  one,  and  the  impression 
gathered  from  the  meeting  was  that  in  one  thing  at  least — music — 
the  blind  can  enjoy  it  in  common  with  those  blessed  with  the  use  of 
their  eyes.  The  change  from  the  usual  procedure  of  annual 
meetings  was  that  instead  of  having  a  lot  of  speaking,  the  business 
was  disposed  of  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
time  was  spent  listening  to  the  works  of  blind  composers  by  blind 
artistes. 

The  report  stated  important  developments  and  improvements 
have  been  made  during  the  year,  which  will  add  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  blind  and  enable  the  society  to  meet  the  needs  of 
future  workers  for  some  years   to  come.  The  committee  took 

possession  of  the  whole  of  the  premises  in  Little  Clarendon  Street, 
and  there  is  now  a  large  room  for  the  women  to  work  in,  a  room 
for  committee  meetings  and  social  gatherings,  and  extra  storage 
and  office  accommodation  available.  Earlier  in  the  year  the 
committee  secured  a  house  with  a  good  shop  front  in  Banbury  and 
have  installed  there  a  blind  man  as  agent  for  goods  made  by  the 
blind.      This  venture  has  proved  most  successful. 

The  musical  portion  of  the  meeting  followed  the  business,  and 
at  this  delightful  change  the  large  company  showed  keen  apprecia- 
tion. Mr.  R.  T.  Stephenson,  at  the  piano,  played  a  number  of 
compositions  with  marked  ability  and  expression,  and  it  was 
hard  to  realise  that  the  artiste  was  blind. 
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The  vocal  numbers  were  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Etcheverria, 
and  his  beautiful  voice  coupled  with  the  clearest  enunciation  and 
the  way  in  which  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  various  numbers 
were  such  that  the  company  could  have  listened  to  him  for  long. 
The  accompaniments  were  played  by  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  last  song  which  was  written  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  was 
sung  at  the  special  request   of  Mr.    Dixson,   who  said  it  typified 
the  object  of  that  meeting,  and  was  worth  recalling  : 
"  So  many  gods,   so  many  creeds, 
So  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind, 
Whilst  just  the  art  of  being  kind 
Is  all  this  sad  world  needs." 
The  company  was  afterwards   entertained  at   tea  by  Mr.   and 
Mrs.  Dixson. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY. 

From  recent  lists  of  new  publications,  we  select  a  few  of  special 
educational  interest.      For  the  most  part  these  will  be  of  more  use 
to  blind  teachers  than  to  their  scholars,  but  delightful  readings  can 
be  chosen  from  "  Aloysius  Horn." 
National  History  of  France.      Part  iv,  17th  Century;  Part  v,  18th 

Century. 
J.  A.  Froude.       Essay  on  the  Book  of  Job. 
T.  W.  Holderness.       Peoples  and  Problems  of  India. 
C.  E.  M.  Joad.      The  Mind  and  its  Workings. 
Ethelreda  Lewis  (Editress).      Aloysius  Horn  :  The  Ivory  Coast  in 

the  Earlies. 

A.  R.    Florian   (selected  and  arranged   by).       French   Unseens — 
Junior  Course;  Senior  Course. 

J.  Logan.      Normal  Guide  to  Spelling  and  Dictation. 

B.  Russell.      On  Education  :  especially  in  early  childhood. 


The  Minister  of  Health  has  appointed  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Blanesburgh,  G.B.E.,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  G.  H. 
Roberts.  The  Committee  advises  the  Minister  on  matters  relating 
to  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  blind,  including  any  question 
that  may  be  specially  referred  to  them  by  the  Minister. 


We  regret  that  a  printer's  error  occurred  in  our  last  issue.  In 
Result  of  Elections  (page  106)  Mrs.  Dalby's  name  was  given 
as  Mrs.  Dalley. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  MEMBERS.    (July,  1927-juiy,  1928.) 

Miss  F.  M.  Alleyne,  20  Winchester  Road,  Oxford. 

Miss  Asiiton,  Thomasson  School  for  the  Blind,  Bolton. 

Miss  \V.  M.  BARKER,  7  Vivian  Terrace,  Truro. 

Miss   Blary,   57  Cavendish   Road,   Edghaston,   Birmingham. 

Miss  I.  V.  BURGESj  33  Halkyn  Road,  Chester. 

Miss  L.  O.  Burges,  33  Halkyn  Road,  Chester. 

Miss  Cave,  School    for  the  Blind,    Gorleston-on-Sea. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Cockings,  Henshaw's  School  for  the  Blind,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 

Sister  Columba,   St.   Vincent's  School   for  the   Blind,    Tollcross,   Glasgow. 

Miss  D.  Cooper,  60  Telephone  Road,  Southsea. 

Mr.  H.  Cornes,  56  Brierley  Street,  Crewe. 

Mrs.   Dawson,   2   Victoria  Terrace,   Middleton-in-Teesdale,    Co.   Durham. 

Miss  E.  Davies,  Mount  Pleasant,  Dolgelly,  N.  Wales. 

Miss  L.  Davies,    15  Snowdon  View,  Bangor. 

Miss  G.  Diggle,   12  Parchment  Street,  Winchester. 

Miss  F.  Ellis,  54  Denbigh  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 

Mr.  T.   Evans,  34  Lightfoot  Street,    Hoole,  Chester. 

Miss  E.  Fisher,  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Miss  Gray,    i   Russell  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 

Miss  G.  Hamer,  School  for  the  Blind,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Heggie,  6872  Sherbroke  Street  West,  Montreal,  Canada. 
.Miss  Hewer,  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  5  St.  John's  Street,   Manchester. 

Mr.   Howard,   Training  Centre  for   the   Blind,  Leeds. 

Mr.   S.  Jackson,  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Burnley. 

Miss  E.  N.  James,   Pamsco,  33  Lansdowne  Road,   Bedford. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Jones,  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,   N.W.3. 

Mrs.   E.  King,   ii  Henley  Street,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 

Miss  L.  Kingston,   139  Shelley  Avenue,  Manor  Park,  London,  E.12. 

Miss  M.    Langmaid,   Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,    Edgbaston,   Birmingham. 

Mr.   G.  Latham,  46  Lime  Street,  Accrington. 

Miss  F.  Lee,  23  Powerscroft  Road,  Clapton,  London. 

Miss  J.  Lloyd,  2  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  London. 

Miss  E.  Lloyd,  98  Dall  Street,  Burnley. 

Miss  P.  Martin,  Celia  Mansions,  294  Camden  Road,  London,  N.7. 

Miss  J.  Osraldeston,  6  Cromer  Terrace,  Washway  Road,  Ashton-on-Mersey. 

Miss  Oyston,   192  Bourneville  Lane,  Bourneville. 

Miss  PENNINGTON,   E.  London  School  for  the  Blind,  2/4  Warwick  Road,  Uppei 

Clapton,  London,  E. 
Mr.   F.  Pierce,  125  Hawes  Side  Lane,  Marton,  Blackpool. 
Mr.   S.   G.   Prince,   Institution  for  the  Blind,   St.  David's  Hill,  Exeter. 
Miss  M.  Reed,  44  Cobden  Street,  Blakmhall,  Wolverhampton. 
Mr.  Wm.  Reid,  3  Mount  Street,   Preston. 
Miss  E.  Schofield,    1 56  Gresty  Road,  Crewe. 

Mr.   Spurgeon,  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Swayne,  School  for  the  Blind,  Blenheim  Walk,  Leeds. 
Mr.   Sutcliffe,  N.  Wales  School  for  the  Blind,  Rhyl,   N.  Wales. 
Miss  F.   M.    SMALLWOOD,  Royal   Institution   for  the  Blind,  Edgbaston,   Birming- 
ham. 
Miss  A.  Thorpe,  3  Tolson  Street,  Dewsbury. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Turner,  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham 
Miss  D.  Ward,  Thomasson  School  for  the  Blind,  Bolton. 
Mr.  Wkstwood,  Bracken,  Sandynelds,  Sedgiey,  Dudley. 
Miss  O.  M.  White,  17  Sutton  Street,  Durham. 

Miss  M.  Williams,  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham 
Miss  F.  W.  Wilson,  Thomasson  School  for  the  Blind,  Bolton. 
Mr.  Wn  ion.  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Edghaston,  Birmingham. 
Miss    W.  Wright,  10  Picknee  Terrace,  Chester-4e-Streef,  Co.  Durham. 

Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Printers,  93  Morninfiton  St.,  Manchester. 
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